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THE  WITCHERY   OF  WA-WA 


WISE    GANDER   OF   THE    PLAIN 


By  EDWYN    SANDYS 


IX  the  North  the  spring  comes  in  a  day. 
For  four  long  months  the  white  paw  of 
the  Arctic  bear  holds  everything  in 
icy  clutch.  The  tread  of  it  flattens  all 
minor  growths,  the  iron  claws  of  it  hook 
into  vale  and  ravine,  and  at  their  touch  the 
singing  waters  cease  their  foamy  play  and 
chill  and  stiffen  in  the  coldness  of  a  death- 
like trance.  On  stream  and  pond  flashes 
the  crystal  breastplate  of  the  Frost  King^s 
service.  To  them  comes  the  Captain  Bear. 
"  Sk»ep  "  is  the  monarch's  order,  which  thn 
captain  must  enforce;  so  he  travels  far 
and  wide,  treading  with  creaking  weight  on 
snowy  feet.  His  "  grand  rounds  "  means 
rest,  the  ceasing  of  all  strife,  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  forces  of  the  North  upon 
that  bloodless  field  which  must  in  turn  be 
won  and  lost  forever  while  the  seasons  roll. 
The  ear  may .  trace  his  progress  by  the 
straggling  salute  of  small-arms  from  the 
sentinel  trees,  %vhich  fire  and  stiffen  to 
attention ;  by  the  long,  booming  roll  of  big 
^uns  from  icy  plains  in  obedience  to  the 
order  "Salute  and  solidify."  Upon  the 
roof  of  a  trout  pool  the  bear  halts.  His 
round  ear  has  caught  the  whispering  giggle 
of  water  playing  under  the  shelter  of  some 
kindly  root.  The  keen  white  nose  is  low- 
ered to  the  cavity ;  the  "  woof !  "  of  the 
blasting  breath  thrills  the  interior  and  the 
l)]ayer  ceases. 


Under  the  ice  lie  the  trout,  waiting,  lis- 
tening for  the  tread  of  the  bear  which  they 
know  will  surely  come.  When  the  light 
above  fails  and  the  ice-batteries  boom, 
they  feel  his  presence,  and  turning  noses 
to  the  failing  stream,  they  bide  the  issue. 
To  them  come  mink  and  otter.  Only  these 
two  can  outwit  the  bear.  They  know  cer- 
tain unfilled  rivet-holes  in  the  icy  armor 
and  its  occasional  flaws.  Through  these 
they  slide  to  harry  the  helpless  quarry. 

But  the  bear  has  orders  to  obey.  His 
business  is  to  see  that  the  Law  of  the 
North  is  heeded.  When  the  rallied  forces 
of  the  South  again  rush  northward,  he 
must  slowly  fall  back,  disputing  every 
league  of  field  until  the  last  furious  charge 
drives  him  to  the  berg-piled,  impregnable 
stronghold  of  his  king. 

Over  the  well  worn  field  stream  the 
restored  folk,  singing  and  making  merry. 
But  not  far  from  its  southern  rim  they 
halt,  half  afraid,  as  the  signs  of  recent 
conflict  are.  yet  too  fresh  for  timid  hearts. 
They  halt  and  peer  this  way  and  that.  **  Is 
it  a  trick  ?  Has  the  White  Bear  really 
gone  north  ? "  ask  the  little  people. 

"He  has!  He  has!"  shouts  the  pride- 
f  ul,  loud-voiced  stream.  "  I  have  defeated 
him — see  me  hurl  his  broken  bonds  to 
crushing  confusion !  " 

"  Choer  up  —  cheer-up — he's-away-in-de- 
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feat — ID  defeat ! "  chortles  a  fat  robin. 
"  Luck-j'-thing — luck,v-tliiiig!  "  adds  a  glis- 
tening grackle,  lightlj'  clashing  his  c^in- 
bals.  "Ile-e-e?  Gone  to  sea!"  flutes  a 
redwing.  "Ma,v-bee — may-bee,"  mutters  a 
fiy-catcher.  "  I-think-think-think-he-hos- 
g-one-lo-sea,"  trills  a  modest  sparrow. 

"  Wrong  ! — all-wrong  ! — Cranks  1— All- 
wrong!"  suddenly  shouts  a  mighty  voice; 
and  behold!  the  great  gray  goose,  captain 
of  all  northern  raids— the  war-worn  Wa- 
Wa.  Wizard  of  wastes  of  sea  and  land, 
pioneer  of  prospecting  poleward ;  better 
than  all  he  knows  the  shift  of  season  and 
the  northward  mystery.  His  scout ings 
have  extended  to  the  last  wan  berg  and  his 
trumpet  has  thrilled  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  White  Bear's  den.  Like  most  great 
captains,  he  is  curt,  while  loud  of  speech. 
"  Tarry  a  while,"  he  says ;  "  if  within  two 


weeks  I  come  not  back,  then  forward  all !  " 
Through  his  brazen  trnmpet  he  blares  a 
thrilling  order,  and  prompt  and  silent  his 
gray-clad  troop  falls  in.  "En  avant!" 
The  clang  of  it  stirs  the  blood  of  all,  for 
each  has  heard  the  tongue  in  old  Quebec 
and  in  the  farther  wastes,  and  the  sound  of 
it  recalls  the  joys  of  sweet  new  pasturage, 
of  love-making,  and  happy  summer  homes 
in  Daylight  Land. 

■'  En  avant!  "  Like  the  head  of  a  mighty 
arrow  shot  poleward,  the  drilled  battalion 
hisses  through  the  cold,  thin  upper  air. 
Wa-Wa  himself  is  leading,  for  none  other 
so  well  understands  how  best  to  wedge 
opposing  airs,  or  when  to  rise  above,  or  to 
dip  below  quarreling  winds.  lie  also  best 
knows  the  route,  for  he  has  been  over  it, 
to  and  fro.  each  spring  and  fall,  ever  since 
that  wonderful  first  autumn  when  his  par- 
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e  n  t  s  shepherded 
h  i  m  and  h  i  s 
brothers  and  sis- 
ters from  Arctic 
meadows  down 
to  the  lazy,  locked 
lagoons  of  the 
ti^iith. 

"En  avant!" 
He  loves  to  give 
that  order,  for 
many  years  he 
has  set  the  pace, 
yet  each  succeed- 
ing season  has 
fouud  him  keener 
for  the  northward 
flight.  He  mav 
dawdle  when 
southward  bound, 
but  going  north 
is  differeut.  Then 
he  always  follows 
the  old  trail, 
stooping  to  this 
plain  and  that 
lake,  and  tarry- 
ing only  for  food 
and  rest,  or  while 
t  emporari  1  ,v 
storm-bound,  un- 
til he  reaches  a 
certain  point. 
From  this  he 
bears  west-by- 
north  until  the 
forest  dwindles 
and  below  him 
spread     two     big 

lakes  with  a  little  lake  between.  Into  this 
little  lake  runs  a  hig  river  and  out  of  it 
runs  another  big  river.  The  little  lake 
is  ringed  with  marshes,  beyond  which,  upon 
one  side,  lie  leagues  of  level  fat  lands, 
squared  with  withered  corn  and  the  green 
of  winter  wheat.  Here  he  always  halts  for 
rest  and  refreshments.  He  may  stay  a 
week  or  a  month.  It  matters  not,  for  it  is 
the  loveliest  spot,  save  one,  along  the  route. 
The  other  spot  is  his  birthplace,  away  up 
in  a  Hanitoba  muskeg.  Its  real  merit  is 
its  privacy — otherwise  it  is  a  rotten  bad 
place — but  then  everybody  knows  what  a 
goose  a  goose  is  apt  to  be  over  goose 
affairs! 

Wa-Wa  has  another  and  a  private  reason 
for  halting  by  the  little  lake.     Years  ago. 


during  his  third  visit,  he  was  loading  his 
battalion  in  to  feed  at  gray  dawn,  when 
a  long-legged.  lathy -looking,  brown-faced 
boy  suddenly  rose  from  a  pile  of  corn-fod- 
der and  shot  at  him.  Wa-Wa  felt  some- 
thing hot  slice  across  his  breast,  and  for  a 
irong  flight  wavered.  Then 
imself  and,  shouting  defiance 
at  his  foe's  single-barrel,  he  led  his  honk- 
ing troop  five  miles  away  to  a  safer 
ground.  But  before  departing,  ho  took  n 
good  look  at  his  enemy,  and  the  mental 
picture  never  faded.  The  long,  lean  figure, 
the  smooth,  swart  face,  the  black  hair  and 
the  great,  staring  eyes  were  unmistakable, 
and  Wn-Wa  vowed  to  get  even— or,  as  he 
put   it— "hiinl-!" 

For  wrek'i  the  wound  bothered  him,  hut 
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at  lust  it  healed.  Yet  the  mark  of  it  re- 
mained. Wheiievor  Wa-Wa  reared  his 
long  body  upright  and  bent  his  anaiiy  black 
neck  to  arrange  his  lower  plumage,  he  saw 
a  snow-white  atreak  amid  hia  dressy  gray. 
And  every  time  he  saw  it  his  eyes  would 
eleam  and  he'd  hiss  savagely  and  snap  at 
the  grass. 

"  Why  do  you  brood  over  it,  dear  ?  That 
miserable  boy  is  not  worth  roinembering," 
his  wife  would  sa.v.  In  her  heart  she  was 
rather  proud  of  Wa-Wa's  badge  of  having 
been  in  action,  and  she  almost  wished  that 
the  shot  could  have  raked  both  sides  alike. 
for  a  white  line  on  both  sides  would  have 
been  so  dressy  and  so  different  from  any- 
thing worn  by  any  of  the  other  ganders. 
She  used  to  declare  that  she  loved  to  stand 


left,  for  then  the 
white  line  exactly 
matched  the  crea- 
cent-shaped  white 
cravat  which  ahe 
always  wore.   She 

much  to  Wa-Wa 
but  once.  That 
time  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  per- 
fectly horrible 
stare — then  wad- 
dled off  hissing 
until  he  found  a 
couple  of  the 
toughest  old  gan- 
ders on  the 
grounds. 

When  next  he 
led  his  followers 
to  the  little  lake, 
he  changed  his 
tactics.  A  11 
pitched  in  the 
open  lake,  and 
after  they  had 
"washed-up"  and 
become  eager  for 
young  wheat,  Wa- 
Wa  ordered  them 
to  stop  where  they 
were,  while  h  e 
flew  in  to  spy  out 
the  land.  They 
were  somewhat 
astonished,  but  no 
goose  ever  diso- 
beys; so  they  waited,  wondering  what 
new  wrinkle  was  bothering  their  wise  old 
leader. 

Wa-Wa  flew  slowly  in,  keeping  one  hun- 
dred yards  above  the  wet  fields  and  care- 
fully scanning  every  yard  of  possible  cover. 
The  sun  was  just  rising,  and  the  first  ray 
to  touch  the  ambush  of  the  last  year  waked 
a  flare  of  red  and  a  dazzling  white  flash. 
Wa-Wa  well  knew  that  a  human  face  in 
such  light  shows  very  red  and  that  a  gun- 
barrel  flashes  white.  A  few  seconds  later 
he  almost  screamed  with  rage,  for  tliere 
lay  his  foe- — eyes,  hair,  long  figure,  and  all. 
Slowly  and  steadily  Wa-Wa  drifted  in,  till 
he  saw  his  foe  spring  to  his  knees.  Then 
Wa-Wa  climbed  straight  np,  as  he  well 
knew  how  to  do,     A  double  report  sounded 


dully  from 
below,  but 
nothing    bap- 

"'He  caushoc 

thought  Wa-Wi 
he  swung  wide. 

he  shouted  as 

as  he  eould-"fl 

gel-bunk'kunk  i 

bore  away  to  hi 

whom  he  led   t 

not   three  hui 

from  the  dange 

ing  a  trusty  yoi 

keep  a  keen  w 

skulker,  Wa-^ 

then  relieved  h 

necked,  erect,  t 

bis  small,  angrj 

from  his  foe.   Finallj,  alter  all  tiad 

fed,  be  gave  the  order  to  rise  as 

straight  up  as  possible  and  to  follow 

him.     In  a  grand,  sweeping  curve  he 

led  them  till  they  were  directly  over  the 

foe.    Two  puffs  of  smoke  sprang  upward 

and  a  spatter  of  harmless  stuff  touched      -ci 

a  few  flight  feathers.  he- 

"Mark  him  well — never  nearer!  "  or- 
dered Wa-Wa,  and  his  troop  chattered  back 
a  laughing  assent.     Then  Wa-Wa  twisted 
his  neck  downward  and  roared — "Hunk! — 
gel-hunk-hunk ! " 

Day  after  day  Wa-Wa  played  his  game 
of  coming  in  first  alone  and  spying  till  he 
had  located  the  peril,  then  leading  his 
troop  as  closely  as  he  dared,  until  the 
smoke  leaped  up.  The  last  morning  of  his 
stay  was  so  warm  that  the  troop  were  Iflz>- 
and  wanted  to  fly  low.  Wa-Wa,  however. 
had  a  surprise  for  them  as  a  result  of  his 
scouting.  His  first  glance  over  the  wheat- 
field  where  they  fed  detected  a  disturbed 
spot.  Passing  high  over  this,  he  saw  the 
upturned  brown  face  and  fierce  eyes  be 
knew  so  well.  Without  a  sign  of  recogni- 
tion he  went  back  to  his  troop,  explained 
the  novel  trap,  and  then  led  the  way 
directly  over  it.  Again  the  twin  puffs  of 
smoke  sprang  up,  and  Wa-Wa,  almost  stop- 
ping, shouted  directly  into  the  barrel — 
"Hiink!—<}fl'huiik-hjink!"  That  night  he 
led  the  way  northward. 

The  next  spring  came,  and  with  it  Wa- 
Wa  and  his  troop.  Again  he  warily 
scouted,  but  for  a  time,  search  as  he  might. 


cover  the 
ambush  which 
he  felt  was  some- 
■here  below.  The 
ot  where  the  bar- 
had  been  he  dis- 
lly  recalled — the 
It  was  there  a  a 
I,  but  the  barrel 
not.  The  only 
worthy  of  no- 
as  a  small,  thin 
of  dried  weeds, 
h  marked  a  s|Kit 


the  \ 


t  had 


Wa  \Va 
at  it,  then  sud- 
he  remembered 
iv  always  flattens 
such  weeds — indeed,  all 
other  weeds  lay  flat.  Then 
his  marvelous  eye  made 
out  the  dim  outline  of  a 
prone  figure,  which  so 
closel.v  matched  the  scant 
cover  that  no  other  ganiJer 
would  ever  have  noticed  it. 
For  a  moment  Wa-Wa  was 
almost  frightened.  There  was  something 
so  devilishly  crafty  about  the  thing  that 
the  bare  idea  of  it  made  him  shudder  as  he 
swung  slowly  around  it  at  safe  distance. 
Presently  he  detected  the  slightest  of 
movements  and  then  a  glint  of  red.  In- 
stantly his  wrath  blazed  hotly,  for  there 
were  the  well-known  bated  eyes,  fairly 
flaming  with  savage  eagerness. 

Back  to  the  troop  went  Wa-Wa.  Every 
member  had  been  told  what  to  espect  when 
they  reached  the  place — indeed,  the  story 
of  Wa-Wa's  enemy  liad  been  honked  and 
hawked  from  mouth  to  mouth  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  South.  After  explaining  the 
situation.  Wa-Wa  led  the  way  directly  over 
the  weeds.  Once  again  the  expected 
smoke  arose,  but  this  time  the  shower  of 
stuff  pattered  smartly — so  smartly  that  one 
young  girl  of  a  goose  yelled  "  Ouch ! "  as 
loud  as  she  could.  Bidding  the  rest  go  on, 
Wa-Wn  circled  and  again  passed  over  the 
weeds.  To  bis  amazement  two  more  puff? 
of  smoke  belched  np  and  somet  bins' 
whizzed  mifrhty  close  to  his  head.  "  ITe 
can  shoot  more  times  and  farther  now." 
thought    Wa-Wa.    and    with    the    thongbt 
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came  a  decidedly  uncomfortable   fi-eling.  bother  you.  or  to  meddle  in  any  way,  yet 

The  next  instant  he  was  furious,  and  he  I  would  like  to  aslc  you  a  straight  ques- 

fairly    screamed    his    farewell — "Hunk! —  tion.  What's  wrong  with  you  to-day  J" 

get -hunk-hunk!"     Then    he    rejoined    his  By  way  of  answer  Wa-Wa  hiasod  sav- 

troop  and  led  the  way  to  a  field  fully  a  agely  and  drove  his  head  into  a  curling 

mile  distant.  ripple.      Then  he  said,  "There's  nothing 

"My  dear,"  said  hie  wife  that  evening,  particular  the  matter— you  wouldn't  under- 

as  they  rocked  side  by  side  on  the  baby  stand  if  I  told  you." 

waves  of  the  little  lake,  "I  don't  wish  to  "But,  my  rfeor.'"  she  persisted,  "  there  is 
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BomethiuR  the  mattfr.  You  can't  fool  vac 
— I  know  you  too  well.  You're  crusty 
and  worried — and — and — I  belie ve-i t's-all- 
about-tbat-man-in-the-ficld — so — there !  " 

Wa-Wa  hissed  again  and  his  small  eyea 
blazed  with  fury,  but  beyond  a  low  rattle 
in  his  throat,  he  made  uo  immediate 
answer. 

''Don't  act  so,"  she  continued;  "  it's 
unlike  you.  Besides,  I've  really  got  to 
speak  to  you — it's  been  on  my  mind  to  do 
so  for  some  time,  but  you've  led  us  so  long 
and  so  well,  dear,  that  it  almost  breaks  my 
heart  to  say  it,  but  I  must!  Look  out  for 
that  man — hell  do  you  an  injury  yet. 
Can't  you  see  that  he  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  doing  it  every  time  i  Why !  that 
last  time  almost  lamed  Gozzie'a  wing.  It 
hurt  the  child  and  frightened  her  half  to 
death — and — you  know,  dear,  such  a  thing 
never  happened  before.  I  was  thinking 
that  p-e-r-h-a-p-8  we  might  go  to  some 
other  place — say  *'      -•'  —  plnius — they're 


just  as  convenient  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  change 
—the  children  have  never 
been  there,  you  know,  dear, 

and " 

"  For  wheat's  sake,  shut 
up  and  don't  meddle!  You 
can  honk  faster  than  any 
goose  I  ever  saw ! "  roared 
Wa-Wa,  and  the  wife 
drifted  a  yard  away,  for 
this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  showed  real  temper  to 

He  was  angry,  too,  for 
the  old  gander  is  lord  of  the 
lot  and  never  tolerates  the 
slightest  interference.  But 
back  of  it  all  lay  an  uneasy 
f  e  e  1  i  n  g — an  indefinable 
dread,  which,  try  as  h  e 
would,  he  could  not  entir(;ly 
banish.  By  dawn,  however, 
he  was  himself  again,  but 
this  time  he  did  lead  to  a 
spot  far  to  one  side  of  the 
dangerous  weeds,  and  where 
there  was  no  cover  for 
hundreds  of  yards  all 
about.  He  had  not  troubled 
himself  to  see  if  the  foe 
was  in  the  hide,  but  as  all 
LcknEck."  hands    swung    lazily    lake- 

ward,  he  looked  back  and 
distinctly  saw  the  hated  form  erect  above 
the  weeds.  That  very  afternoon  he  gave 
the  order  for  the  North. 


The  world  was  white — white  as  the  soul 
of  a  child.  Bells  jingled  unceasingly,  rich 
robes  swept  the  snow,  and  big  wood  sleighs, 
laden  with  young  fir-trees,  went  groaning 
along  the  streets.  At  the  window  of  a  big 
house,  almost  buried  among  huge  snow- 
laden  pines,  stood  a  winsome  wee  lady, 
looking  down  the  straight  path  which  led 
to  a  distant  gate.  The  glow  from  a  huge 
open  fire-place  played  upon  crimson  cur- 
tains Olid  brought  the  dainty  figure  into 
sharp  relief.  Almost  childish  in  stature, 
it  required  a  second  glance  to  detect  the 
tiny  cap,  the  silver  strands  in  the  wavy 
black  hair,  and  certain  lines  about  the 
mouth  which  bint  where  Time  marks  up 
his  score.  She  evidently  was  expecting 
somebody  and  she  didn't  have  long  to  wait. 
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As  she  watched,  the  space  above  the  gate 
was  suddenly  filled  by  a  hurdling  figure, 
which  flew  the  trifling  barrier  as  though 
it  were  a  mere  print  in  the  snow,  and  sped 
with  long  leaps  along  the  path.  In  her 
Gseitement  she  rapped  the  big  pane  so 
hard  that  it  flew  into  clashing  spears;  but 
that  one  pane  was  the  only  thing  of  that 
name  in  any  way  connected  with  that  par- 

"  Time ! — breakaway !  "    he    managed    to 
gasp  a  few  momenta  later,  end  when  he 
had  got  free  he  added  solemnly,  "  Mater, 
if  you  persist  in  hugging  and   punching 
when  clinched.  111  give  you  the  heel."     Hi; 
towered  above  her  as  a  greyhound  towers 
above  a  rabbit, hut  the  Babbit  didn't  appear 
In  mind.    In  fact,  it  showed  a  decided  tend- 
ency to  force  the  fight- 
ing, foiila  and  all,  but 
h  e     straightened     up, 
which  most  effectually 
prevented  the  Babbit's 
getting  its  favorite 
hold. 

"Think  of  it— 
iihew!"  he  presently 
said;  "  this  Christmas 
actually  ends  the  in- 
fernal grind,  and  I  can 
loaf  for  a  year— n 
whole  year',  if  I  want 
to."  She  said  never  a 
word;  her  face  as- 
sumed a  comical  at- 
tempt at  sternness  and 
she   held    out    a    wee 

■'  Um-er-yes  ~  that's 
so  I ''  he  stammered,  as 
lie  pretendet!  to  fum- 
ble in  search  of  the 
proof  ihat  he  had  been 
actually  doing  a  trifle 
of  work  between  ath- 
letic events. 

"There's  the  con- 
demned thing,  and  I 
hope  youll  prize  it,  for 
the  cost  has  been 
frightful  1"  he  con- 
.-luded.  with  a  forced 
calmness — for  he  felt 
like  yelling,  or  trying 
a  hitch-kick  at  the 
ceiling,  or  any  old 
thing    that    would    let  "siimnKktd,  trcct, ; 


off  steam.  After  one  swift  glance,  the 
Rabbit  betrayed  a  sudden  fierce  determina- 
tion to  mis  matters  in  a  final  rough-and- 
tumble,  but  he  side-stepped  and  repeated 
his  warning. 

■'A  prize  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  Bab- 
bit, and  with  an  arch  look,  she  added,  "A 
prize  to  the  Lady,  and  a  Sir-prize  to  the 
Gentleman  is  but  fair.  Won't  your 
Majesty  enter  the  Royal  Chamber  ? " 

"  Same  as  ever,  I  'spose,"  he  queried, 
though  well  he  knew  that  nothing  in  that 
room  ever  was  disarranged,  nor  would  it 
be  so  long  as  the  Rabbit  bossed  the  bur- 
row. "Come,  let's  go  see!"  be  suddenly 
exclaimed,  and  as  he  spoke  lii»i  long  arms 
shot  out  in  a  way  that  only  boxing  can 
teach.     The    terrified    Rabbit    had    been 


ind  Dll,  lie  slcxid.  Ii 


-'  [n  an  insUnt  he  wat  upon  his  knees  and  t 

hoping  for,  yet  dreading  this  very  move- 
ment—for.  womanlike,  at  that  instant  she 
was  wondering  if  he  had  forgotten.  Not 
a  bit  of  it!  I'p  in  the  air  she  rose  imtil 
she  was  seated  on  his  shoulder — then  all 
she  could  do  was  to  bury  her  small  fingers 
in  his  thiok  hair,  and  hang  on.  quivering 
a  bit,  yet  glorying  in  his  supple  strength. 
The  stairs  he  found  easy,  as  of  yore,  and 
the  room  precisely  as  he  had  left  it,  bnt  on 


eoEw^n  (airly  lupcd  tu  his  shoulder/' 

the  army  cot  lay  a  long,  narrow,  box-like 
packase. 

The  marks  on  the  package  told  of  a  sea- 
trip,  and  he  promptly  got  rid  of  the  wrap- 
pings. "  English  oak^ — brass-bound,"  he 
muttered — "'  must  have  cost — Why! — j'ou 
little  (lev — I  mean  darling — this  dam — 
I  ■  I  -  m  e  a  n  thing  —  c-c-cost  a  hundred 
pounds  1 " 

"  What  of  it  ! "  philosophically  remarked 
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thu  liabbit.  "This  thing  that  I  got  cost 
years  of  bard  work !  " 

To  put  it  together  and  swing  it  a  bit, 
occupied  only  a  few  moments.  Then  lie 
knew  that  somebody  had  told  her  the 
weight,  stock,  and  drop,  for  these  were 
exactly  right.  Who  had  done  the  telling 
and  ordering  he  at  once  guessed,  for  few 
men  have  many  such  close  friends.  It  was 
indeed  a  beauty,  and,  after  he  had  settled 
for  it  in  the  only  coin  that  would  pass,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Mater  mine,  won't  I 
do  things  to  old  scar-bel — I  mean  Wa-Wa, 
when  he  comes  north !  " 

"Who's  Scarbel.  or  Wa-Wa— I  thought 
'  Wa-Wa'  was  Indian  for  wild  goose — 
Longfellow  says  so?"  quotb  the  Rabbit. 

For  a  moment  be  was  too  busy  pointing 
the  gun  the  other  wa.v  to  answer,  and  the 
dainty  weapon  shook  in  a  manner  which 
suggested  a  vast  amount  of  nerve-racking 
overstudy  on  his  part.  Then  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  answered  with  pre- 
ternatural gravity— 

"  Anser — a  goose — searbellerific as — buck- 
ihot  icus — -arcticus — e  tcetereticu  s — a  goose 
of  the  Arctic,  remarkably  hard  to  get. 
Humanum  eat  errare,"  he  added,  reflect- 
ively.   "  Oh  1 "  said  the  Rabbit. 

"  Listen,  Mater,"  he  continued.  "  For 
years  I've  laid  for  a  certain  wise  old  gander 
on  the  plains.  Every  trick  T  know  I  have 
played  on  that  old  rascal.  Once  I  hit  him. 
but  he  was  a  bit  too  high — I  was  a  poor 
judge  of  distance  then.     Every  chance  I've 


had  since  I've  tried  for  him  and  failed.  lie 
knows  me  and  I  know  him,  but  now  I'm 
wiser.  1  have  leHrned  how  to  'call'  from 
a  New  Brunswick  chap,  and  I  can  do  it 
well.  I'll  make  and  paint  a  few  profiles 
(decoj's,  you  know),  and  when  Wa-Wa 
comes,  with  the  help  of  your  superb  gif  t— 
I'll  get  him !     Really,  I  must  get  him  !  " 

Two  months  later  the  decoys  were  made 
and  painted.  He  knew  how  to  paint  and 
he  knew  the  birds  better  than  most  men 
know  them.  The  profiles  were  life-size,  of 
half -inch  stuff,  and  dressed  down  to  a 
knife-like  thinness  along  all  upper  edges. 
Seen  from  directly  above,  they  were  mere 
sticks  upon  the  ground,  but  from  a  dis- 
tance they  were  geese,  and  when  set  up 
pointing   to  each  quarter,   two 


sible. 


When  the  birds  came  back,  he  was  ready, 
and  one  night  he  said,  "  Bye-bye,  little 
one.  I'm  oif  after  Wa-Wa."  Fully  equipped, 
with  the  profiles  knapsack  fashion,  he 
started  on  the  long  tramp.  It  was  the 
softest  of  spring  nights.  The  air  was 
shaken  with  the  peep  of  hylas  and  the 
brazen  ripple  of  frogs.  The  storm  of  it 
before  Inni  calmed  at  his  passing  and 
burst  anew  in  hia  rear.  For  mile  after 
mile  be  tramped,  till  the  East  flared  redly 
and  the  breath  of  the  huge  open  came  to 
him.  A  pair  of  blue  wings  hissed  past, 
and  from  the  darkness  came  the  hoarso 
queries  of  black  duck,  the  clearer  tone  of 
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mallard,  and  the  querulous  chatt«r  of  pin- 
tail. Once,  from  afar,  came  a  faint  botik- 
iii^,  and  at  the  sound  of  it  be  hastened. 

To  arrange  the  decoya  was  a  simple  task, 
but  as  he  thrust  the  last  support  into  the 
soft  wheat-land,  his  ear  caught  a  mournful 
-Hunk!— hunk-hunk!" 

"  I'll  go  a  hundred  yards  below  to  make 
sure,"  he  muttered,  as  be  turned  to  look  at 
the  really  exeellent  decoys.  Where  reced 
inp  watera  had  left  a  windrow  of  dry  weeds, 
lie  sat  down  and  waited.  The  good  old 
j.ipe  kept  him  content,  and  he  listened  to 
the  voices  of  the  feathered  folk.  Ducks 
of  several  sorts  kept  streaming  over,  bead- 
ing for  distant  cornfields.  Then  a  rasping 
ncaipf! — araipe!  caused  him  to  nod  bis  bead 
knowingly.  At  last,  a  flash  of  yellow  light 
gleamed  across  the  level,  and  black  shadows 
trailed  westward  from  every  slight  pro- 
jection.    Presently   a    distant   bonking — a 


clamor  of  many  voices,  betrayed  the  fait 
that  geese  had  taken  wing. 

He  twisted  an  old  com-tassel  into  the 
cross-strings  of  his  cap,  tossed  a  few  weeds 
over  the  gun-barrels,  then  laid  down,  and 
stayed  down.  He  was  dressed  right  and  he 
knew  it,  so  with  chin  upon  band  he  lay,  his 
eyes,  shadowed  by  the  visor,  fixed  upon  the 
western  akj.  Soon  a  black  thread  drifted 
into  view  and  at  first  glimpse  of  it  bis  head 
sank  lower,  but  his  heart  beat  higher.  On 
and  on  came  the  thread,  changing  to  a  cord, 
then  to  a  cable,  lastly  to  a  row  of  huge 
black  beads. 

"ff  u  n  k  —  gft-kunk-kunk—Au-— 
Hunk!"  he  sung  out,   then  snickered  to 
himself.     The  brazen  rasp  of  it  was  star- 
rlingly  correct,  and  a  confident  repetition 
of  it  caused  the  flock  to  bead  directly  for 
him.     Not  another  sound  did  be  utter,  but 
he  lay  face  down,  like  a  dead  man. although 
muscles  twitched  and  his 
heart    thumped    audibly.     At 
last,    from    almost     overhead, 
sounded    a    suspicious    croak 
and  the  whiff-whiff  of  mighty 
pinions!    In  an  instant  he  was 
upon  bis  knees,  and  the  newgun 
fairly  leaped  to  his  shoulder. 
As  he  rose  a   long  line   of 
geese    wavered,    parted,    and 
the  two  sections  fell  away  to 
cither  side.     In  the  space  left 
one  remained  alone — a  huge, 
thick-necked  old  gander,  with 
a   conspicuous   white    welt 
across    his    left    breast.     The 
other    geese    need    not    have 
worried.     The    trim    tubes 
sought   the  white   cravat  not 
forty  yards  above  and  swung 
truly    with    it.      The    gander 
lurched,  half-turned,  and  be- 
fore he  could  recover,  the  hail 
from  the  second  barrel  raked 
him  broadside.     He  struck  the 
mud  with  a   "  whop !  "   which 
might  have  been  heard  half  a 

"Hunk  — fint-\\\mk — hunk 
— hunk!"  chuckled  the  man, 
as  he  laid  down  the  gun  and 
started  for  hia  prize.  Xaught 
cared  he  for  other  geese — he 
had  f)oi  hunk! 


THE   HORSE  SHOW  AND  THE  SHOW  HORSE 
THE   APPROACHING   EQUINK    FAMINE 

By  FRANK    M.   WARE 

OF  genuine  sporting  horse  shows  we  fully  paid.      Such  reunions  are  those  at 

have  but  two  or  three  in  the  country  Bryn  Mawr  and  Lenox,  and  while  the  good 

— shows    where    no    gate   money    is  they  do  may  be  visible  only  locally,  they 

charged,  no  revenues  expected;    where  all  are    really    far  reaching    in    effect,    and 

prize  money  is  donated,  all  entrance  fees  afford  the  vpry  host  "  feeders  "  to  the  mori' 


Mm.  W,  Stanlon  EUioU's  dampioii  Saddle  (oyer  isj*  Flashllglii. 

noiniual,  all  awards  either  simple  ribbons  pretentious    functions.     Be    fortune    ever 

worth  a  few  cents,  or  cups,  etc.,  worth  a  so  unkind  afterward,  the  memory  that  he 

few    dollars;    and    where    the    usual    and  did  once  win  a  blue  at  some  little  home 

(speeted  deficit  is  made  good  b.v  another  gathering  acts  as  a  " bracer "  to  many  a 

assessment  promptly  suggested  and  cheer-  luckless  showman,  and  impels  him  on  and 
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on,  through  the  valley  of  consistent  dis- 
aster to  the  possible  culmination  of  his 
hopes.  This  is  certainly  the  best  kind  of 
sporting  instinct;  and  its  promotion  is 
due  to  what  is  the  truest  sporting  type  of 
horse  show.  Any  one  can  win,  but  it 
lakes  a  good  man  to  steadily  lose. 

At  the  usual  horse  show  the  division  of 
the  spoils,  as  between  exhibitor  and  eshi- 


rather  better  case,  provided  the  market 
prove  good,  and  profitable  sales  ensue. 
There  is  hardly  a  show  held  that  could  not 
afford  to  add  from  50  to  100  jier  cent,  to 
its  prize  money  and  still  retain  enough  for 
healthy  dividends,  such  as  any  other  busi- 
ness would  do  extremely  well  to  pay.  But 
where  is  the  show  corporation  that  would 
be  satisfied  with,  say,  4  per  cent,  on  its 


hition,  is  altogether  too  uneven.  Beturns 
to  the  former,  if  successful,  are  absurdly 
small ;  expenses,  if  defeated,  enormous. 
Prizes  are  entirely  inadequate  in  view  of 
the  large  (proportionate)  revenues  accru- 
ing to  the  association;  entrance  fees  are 
out  of  all  reason;  stall  rent,  etc,  exorbi- 
tant. Amateurs  have  no  chance  to  make 
ends  meet,  even  if  they  win  every  class 
they  show  for;  professionals,  even  with 
their    necessarily  limited   capital,   are   in 


investment  ?  But  exhibitors  are  a  unit- 
just  as  with  trotting  and  race  horse  own- 
ers. Horsemen  growl  loudly  and  "  kick " 
hard,  but  they  do  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. "Whatever  is,  is  wrong"  appar- 
ently; hut  of  definite  and  concerted 
action  to  set  things  right,  they  have  no 
idea.  While  they  agree  that  they  are  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it  on  trotting  and  race- 
track and  in  the  show  arena  (amateur 
and  "pro"  alike),  they  supinely  let  it  go 
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at  that;  whereas,  not  improbably,  their 
reasonable  and  correct  representations 
and  requests  would  be  listened  to  by  the 
authorities,  and  acted  upon,  more  or  less 
liberally.  If  purses  ought  to  be  bigger, 
let  them  guarantee  (and  make  it  good) 
that  increase  in  the  one  respect  shall 
meet  response  in  the  other — that  of 
entries;  if  entrance  fees  are  too  large,  let 
them  say  what  percentage  would  be  fair; 
and  if  they  prefer,  as  many  .do,  the  sweep- 
stakes system,  whereby  all  entrance  moneys 
are  added  to  the  prize,  and  accrue  either 
all  to  the  winner,  or  on  a  percentage  basis 
to  the  four  ribbon  bearers,  let  them  con- 
sent to  a  reasonable  diminution  in  the 
amounts  offered  by  the  association  thus 
deprived  of  an  important  item  of  revenue; 
if  stall  charges,  etc.,  are  too  exorbitant, 
let  them  ask  for  concessions;  and,  in 
default,  stable  outside  the  buildings — there 
are  plenty  of  liveries  in  all  the  large  cities. 
A  feature  of  the  third  stage — the 
descent  of  a  sporting  affair  to  the  level 
of  a  business  enterprise — is  the  steadily 
increasing  prominence,  noticeable  at  all 
shows,  of  the  professional  exhibitor.  In 
fact,  so  generally  is  he  now  in  evidence, 
and  so  completely  has  the  genuine  ama- 
teur retired  into  the  background,  that  the 
larger  affairs  depend,  in  nearly  every 
variety  of  class,  upon  the  professional  as 
a  stop-gap  and  a  mainstay. 

By  **  professional  '*  is  meant  not  only 
the  genuine  article,  but  the  "semi,  demi" 
amateur  who  is  such  only  by  courtesy, 
accepting  the  responsibilities  of  neither, 
and  claiming  the  privileges  of  both, 
classes.  Bar  the  stables  of  four  or  ^ve 
genuine  amateurs  at  any  of  the  larger 
shows,  and  what  have  you  left  ? — a  col- 
lection of  valuable  sale  horses  owned  by 
professionals — a  bunch  of  generally  "  in- 
valuable "  animals  owned  by  the  semi- 
amateurs. 

Where  no  general  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  bona  fide  amateur  has  been 
adopted,  chaos  reigns;  the  bars  are  all 
down,  and  the  accepted  here  may  be  the 
rejected  there.  Surely,  the  limitations 
and  qualifications  of  the  two  classes 
should  be  comprehensively  defined  and  the 
question  settled  once  and  for  all.  That 
professionals  have  served  their  turn  for 
the  past  few  years  is  true,  and  they  have 
added  much  to  the  general  attractiveness 
of  equine  exhibitions — but  ought  they  not 


now  to  be  restricted  within  more  narrow 
boundaries  i     That  "  an  amateur  must  be 
acceptable  as  such  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee," the  only  general  condition  extant, 
may  mean  too  much,  or  nothing   at  all, 
according  to  personal  bias.     It  has  been 
argued     that     the     amateur     should     be 
licensed,  or  that  the  professional  on  the 
other    hand   must   have    such    certificate; 
but   in  these   cases,  lacking   a  governing 
body,  what  tribunal  is  to  decide  upon  the 
application  'i     While     a    properly    drawn 
line    would    debar    many    a    breeder    and 
exhibitor    from    the    amateur    class,    that 
result    would   be   eminently   proper.      Mr. 
S.  S.  Howland,  at  a  recent  Boston  Show, 
entered  his  horses  in  dealers'  classes,  and 
boldly  and  properly  acknowledged  that  he 
was  not  an  amateur.     Surely,  this  prece- 
dent should  establish  grounds  for  turning 
out  from  the  amateur  ranks  all  breeders 
or  regular  sellers  of  horses  at  either  pri- 
vate   or    public    disposal,    restricting    the 
amateuY  body  to  just  what  it  should  com- 
prise— those  who  have  never  been  identi- 
fied   in    any    way   with    breeding,    selling, 
buying,   or   showing  horses   of   any   kind. 
The  fact  that  a  wealthy  man  has  been  thus 
engaged   for     amusement,     and    has     lost 
money  at  the  undertaking,  should  not  at 
all  relieve  him.     He  who  opens  a  bank  and 
fails    is    no    less    a    banker,   nor    will    the 
breeder  who  anticipates  loss  refuse  gain; 
a    wealthy    agriculturist    who    sells    milk 
from  his  farm  is  certainly  a  milkman  and 
amenable  to  the  laws  governing  that  trade 
— the  fact,  that  it  costs  him  two  dollars  a 
quart,  while  it  sells  for  three  cents,  has 
no  shearing.     This  division  would  narrow 
the  ^*  amateur  "  ranks,  and  make  the  "  pro- 
fessional" body  much  the  larger,  at  least 
for    a    time — but    show    classes    could    be 
easily    arranged    to    cover    such    details; 
while  the  genuine  amateur,  once  properly 
encouraged,  would  very  quickly  put  himself 
more  generally  in  evidence — and  he  is  the 
one  we  must  provide  for  if  such  exhibi- 
tions are  to  endure. 

Splendid  as  have  been  the  object  lessons 
afforded  the  public  by  the  men — profes- 
sional and  amateur — who  at  enormous 
expense  have  collected  large  exhibits  of 
superb  horses,  magnificent  vehicles,  and 
perfect  appointments,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  these  exhibitors 
prove  a  handicap  to  a  show,  in  that  they 
discourage  competition,  and  directly  affect 
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the  entry  list.  Exhibitors  grow  tired  of 
the  expense  of  chasing  the  "  will-o'-the- 
wiap  "  of  blue  which  they  can  ne^er  over- 
take, and  once  discouraged,  they  rarely 
pluck  up  spirit  for  a  freah  venture.  The 
purchase  nowadays  of  a  really  first-class 
show  horse,  possible  only  to  the  weallhy 
and  to  the  professional,  is,  barring  acci- 
dent, fairly  certain  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
pprcentoge  upon  the  investment ;  for,  if 
luck  is  with  him,  and  disease  and  accident 
evaded,  such  a  horse  may  go  on  for  years 
(under  our  unfair  regulations),  sweeping 


other  sport  is  there  aueh  an  entire  and 
unsportsmanlike  absence  of  grade,  of 
degree,  of  merit.  The  moment  your 
"green"  horse  wins  a  "novice"  class  he 
must  forthwith  and  forever  compete  with 
blue-ribbon  winners,  champions,  veterans 
up  to  all  the  tricks  and  generalship  of  the 
ring.  Your  selling  plater  is  forthwith 
classed  among  stake  horses,  and  for  him 
there  is  no  relief,  no  descent  to  battle 
again  with  his  equals,  no  corner  to  hide  his 
ling  head.  It  is  rare  also  that  this 
"  claHs  is  provided,  and  when  it  is 


Mr.T.W.Umon'iC 

the  deck  in  all  classes  to  which  he  is 
suited,  from  championships  down;  and,  if 
he  does  not  have  to  earn  the  oats  and  trav- 
eling expenses  for  too  many  "  dead  ones  " 
in  the  same  stable,  proving  as  a  cam- 
paigner often  really  very  profitable,  with 
ft  thumping  good  sale  as  a  wind-up.  Take 
the  career  of  horses  like  Lord  Brilliant,  or 
Sandringham  and  Burlingham,  or  Red 
Cloud,  or  Flashlight,  or  Lord  Minto — or 
lots  of  others.  Such  horses  can,  if  persist- 
ently shown,  win  thousands  of  dollars  in 
any  season,  and  nowadays  may  be  kept  at 
it  for  nearlj  nine  months  annually.     In  no 


listed  it  generally  includes  horses  of  all 
heights,  from  14.3 — so  that  your  "  maiden  " 
may  have  to  "  give  away"  five  or  six  inches; 
and  recollect  what  Tom  Sayres  said  seven 
pounds  would  do  to  "  the  best  man  in 
England ! ' 


The 


of  8 


;t  cli 


horse  is  vir- 
directoratts  that 
unmolested    and 


tually  assured  by  1 

he    may    campaign    hii 

unpenalizcd.  as  long  ( 

Surely,  the  blue-ribbon  winners  should  be 

set  aside  after  winning  a  certain  number; 

forced  to  compete  against  each  other  until 

again  they  have  gained  a  fixed  amount  of 
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firsts,  and  then  despatched  onward  and 
upward  to  the  champion  classes,  where, 
like  the  good  little  girl  in  the  fairy  tales, 
they  may  "  live  happily  ever  after."  True, 
with  this  discrimination,  the  earning 
capacity  of  certain  high  cost  horses  would 
be  affected;  but  how  about  the  possible 
winnings  of  the  dozens  of  excellent  indi- 
viduals which  their  perpetual  and  unre- 
stricted presence  relegates  to  obscurity  ? 
"A"  may  cost  $5,000,  but  if  there  is  a 
probability  or  a  certainty  that  he  will  move 
constantly  on  and  up,  then  B,  C,  and  D, 
which  would  otherwise  bring  nominal 
sums,  immediately  double  and  treble  in 
value,  and  the  average  is  more  than  main- 
tained. The  prosperity  of  an  industry  is 
not  regulated  by  the  merit  of,  or  the  finan- 
cial return  for,  the  isolated  product,  but 
for  the  appraisal  placed  upon  the  entire 
average  output;  and  this  value  is  the 
only  true  indication  of  legitimate  worth. 
Allowing  that  the  excellence  of  these 
alphabetically  enumerated  quadrupeds  is 
indorsed  by  "press  and  public,"  a  not 
unnatural  inquiry  may  occur  as  to  whether 
their  satisfactory  succession  is  assured 
and  if  we  are  reasonably  certain  of  main- 
taining the  high  average  standard  we  have 
reached.  To  this  the  answer  must  unfortu- 
nately be  that  such  material  is  not  only 
almost  unattainable  now,  but  that  we  have 
for  so  long  been  able  inexpensively  to 
"eat"  this  most  excellent  cake  that  we 
cannot  "  have  it  too,"  because  the  dish  con- 
tains only  a  few  remaining  crumbs.  From 
every  farm,  hamlet,  harem,  and  racetrack 
have  gone  stallions  and  marcs  of  the  finest 
blood  and  truest  proportions  to  work  out 
an  ignoble  destiny  in  native  and  foreign 
"  heavy  leather  " ;  and,  dire  as  has  been  this 
exodus  in  the  past,  it  is  even  more  general 
now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  few  really 
desirable  animals  we  have  left  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  farmer  has  occupied  a 
curious  position  through  it  all.  When 
horses  were  a  drug,  as  a  few  years  since, 
he  could  not  afford  to  retain  his  breeding 
animals,  because  neither  thoy  nor  their 
produce  had  any  but  the  most  trifling  value ; 
nowadays  he  can  keep  nothing  choice  on 
the  place  for  the  very  opposite  reason — 
because  every  other  rattling  buggy-wheel 
announces  the  arrival  of  a  quick-cash 
buyer,  who  offers  so  much  money  for  the 
shapely  stallion  or  the  attractive  mare 
that  the  would-be  breeder  cannot  afford  to 


refuse — and  another  string  is  led  away  to 
market,  another  pasture  field  and  stallion 
lot  is  emptied. 

With  all  this  "shopping"  in  full  swing, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years — eight  or  ten — what 
can  the  outcome  be  ?  Good  stallions  espe- 
cially, as  filling  the  public  eye  for  fashion- 
able heavy  harness  use,  have  been  thus  put 
at  work  by  the  thousand — and,  of  course, 
in  the  "  cheap  days "  only  the  best  were 
chosen.  This  last  year  mares  and  foals 
were  beginning  again  to  dot  the  pastures 
of  the  West  and  East — in  meagre  quantity 
it  is  true,  but  indicative  of  a  tendency  to 
attempt  to  provide  against  the  emergency. 
Despite  this,  there  is  a  hiatus  of  six  years 
or  more  that  cannot  be  covered ;  it  will  be 
six  years  more  before  the  crop  of  1901  is 
marketable;  and,  meanwhile,  will  some  sta- 
tistician kindly  tell  us  what  is  likely  to  bs 
the  probable  increase,  through  birth  and 
emigration,  of  our  country's  population  ? 
It  is  as  certain  as  most  things  are  that 
ere  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  shall  be 
importing  instead  of  exporting  horses,  and, 
in  fact,  for  certain  varieties,  the  tide  is 
already  near  the  ebb. 

What  methods  are  open  to  us  to  prevent 
this  impending  calamity  to  our  agricultural 
interests — for  it  is  nothing  else  ?  We  are 
in  the  position  of  merchants  who  have  cre- 
ated a  demand  which  they  are  afterward 
unable  to  supply ;  the  output  of  our  equine 
mine  is  not  up  to  assayed  and  estimated 
amount ;  we  have  virtually  made  contracts 
for  which  we  cannot  deliver  the  goods; 
whence,  then,  are  we  going  to  look  for 
help  ?  Surely,  this  crisis  demands  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment. A  commission  composed  of 
really  practical,  broad-gauge,  and  wide 
awake  men  could  work  wonders  in  this  con- 
nection toward  the  establishing  of  stations 
where  properly  indorsed  and  accepted  stal- 
lions of  various  breeds  should  stand  at 
public  service  for  a  nominal  fee;  the 
inspection  (free)  of  all  mares  presented, 
which  should  be,  if  passed,  allowed  to  be 
sent  to  such  sires  at  no  cost  to  the  owner; 
the  inspection  and  acceptance  (or  con 
demnation)  of  the  resulting  progeny;  such 
approval  to  be  awarded  regardless  of  pedi- 
gree, and  based  solely  and  simply  upon  the 
merits  of  the  individual ;  all  these  accepted 
stallions,  mares,  and  their  produce  to  be 
enrolled,  by  their  number,  with  a  registr 
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and  to  be  branded  with  that  number  (under 
the  mane  or  elsewhere,  inconspicuously  but 
indelibly),  and  provided  with  proper  certifi- 
cate; every  intelligent  and  up-to-date 
efFort  made  to  insure  the  development  and 
endorsement  of  the  heavy  harness  horse  of 
America,  destined  to  be,  if  wisely  legislated 
and  managed,  the  greatest  horse  in  the 
world  for  the  purpose. 

A  commission  as  suggested,  composed  of 
practical  horsemen  and  business  men,  with 
no  axes  to  grind  and  no  interests  to 
advance,  would  quickly  do  much  to  get 
things  in  order.  Stallions  could  be  leased 
or  bought  by  the  Government  prizes 
offered  at  all  shows  (backed  by  the  award 
of  a  medal  from  it)  for  the  get  of  such 
stallions;  and  for  inspected  and  approved 
animals  of  the  various  ages;  and  numerous 
other  practical,  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  hustling  methods  inaugurated  to  turn 
the  tide  of  disaster  which  threatens.  Our 
President  is  a  sportsman,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  a  horseman.  Such  under- 
taking given  his  approval  and  vigorous 
endorsement  would  not  fail  of  success,  and 
it  should  be  easy  for  him  to  select  men  of 
affairs  who  would  properly  handle  such  a 
commission. 

Such  a  plan  has  nothing  in  it  for  the 
advocates  of  any  particular  strain  of 
blood,  or  the  producers  and  promoters  of 
any  special  variety.  Trotter,  hackney, 
French,  English,  Arab,  or  thoroughbred, 
they  should  always  stand  upon  their  merits 
as  individuals,  and  must  be  large,  well- 
boned,  from  sires  and  dams  showing  for 
generations  these  characteristics,  and  the 
probable  inheritance  of  docility  and  good 
temper.  Blood  lines,  either  equine  or 
human,  are  immaterial  in  this  work-a-day 
world,  and  degenerates  come  from  even  the 
most  illustrious  parentage;  let  us  not 
insure  their  propagation  by  sanctioning 
tho  use  of  weaklings  as  progenitors,  but 
seek  to  perpetuate  only  the  very  best  of  the 
stock  we  still  have  left.  It  is  what  a  horse 
or  man  can  do  that  puts  the  value  on  him. 

Who  then  could  manage  such  details  and 
properly  insure  the  carrying  out  of  these 
arrangements  ?  Not  the  breeders  them- 
selves certainly,  for  they  have  already 
betrayed  their  unfitness  for  such  enterprise 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  allowed  their 
chosen  industry  to  reach  such  straits.  If 
they  cannot  and  do  not  intelligently  and 
progressively    handle    their    own    affairs. 


surely  they  are  the  last  to  be  intrusted 
with  national  interests  in  such  matters. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  average 
breeder  has  no  eye  for  anything  beyond  his 
own  front  gate,  and  that  the  point  at  issue 
is  regarded,  solely  and  simply,  as  concerns 
the  welfare  of  his  variety,  his  stallion,  his 
mares;  not  that  of  the  American  horse. 
Failing  to  see  the  vital  detail — that  if  his 
animals  are  as  choice  as  he  asserts  (not  as 
he  advertises) — such  a  movement  is  all  in 
his  and  their  favor,  he  pooh-poohs  such 
takings  as  visionary,  and  is  but  too  often 
quite  content  to  find  that  his  stock  meets 
scanty  appreciation,  if  only  some  other 
producer  of  the  same  variety  fairs  worse. 
The  trotting  men  arranged  a  standard 
which  in  a  few  years  produced  a  most 
shocking  assortment  of  screws  and  weeds; 
pedigree  galore,  but  frequently  attached  to 
a  slab-sided,  fiddle-headed  brute  that  was 
not,  and  never  would  be,  big  enough  to 
hang  his  ancestry  upon,  aside  from  pos- 
sessing which,  ad  nausearriy  he  had  not  a 
single  solitary  merit.  The  hackney  men 
asked  us  to  accept  their  favorites  as  won- 
drous performers  at  every  game,  from 
skittles  up — ^yet  never  offered  to  prove  them 
excellent  at  anything,  save  in  an  isolated 
case  or  two.  The  French  trotter  and  coach 
horse  (French  and  English)  importers 
kept  their  favorites  in  the  depths  of  the 
Middle  and  Far  West,  and,  if  they  did 
breed  anything  worth  while,  hugged  the 
fact  religiously  to  themselves.  The  Arab 
fanciers  have  as  yet  produced  nothing 
choice  in  any  quantity,  and  hardly  yet 
appear  as  factors  in  the  horse  market,  be 
the  future  what  it  will.  The  thoroughbred 
interests  have  confined  themselves  to  race 
track  limits,  and,  failing  success  in  that 
attempt,  have  usually  gone  along  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  their  output,  properly 
marketed  and  developed,  for  various  uses 
and  for  general  breeding  purposes,  has 
great  value,  as  lots  of  big  fine  active  sires 
and  mares  attest.  Every  one  of  these 
breeders  has  been  at  fault  in  not  insuring 
for  his  products  the  adequate  public  recog- 
nition which  was  their  due;  the  man  who 
bred  Lord  Brilliant,  for  example,  may  know 
what  he  has  done,  but  hardly  any  one  else 
does;  and  if  he  does  not  care»  why  should 
the  public  ?  It  wants  the  goods,  and  the 
method  of  their  evolution  interests  it  not 
at  all. 

The  entrance  of  men  of  wealth  into  the 
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breeding  world  has  generally  been  the 
signal  for  two  movements — the  advance  of 
values  to  boom  prices  when  they  were 
investing,  and  the  glutting  of  the  market 
with  all  sorts  of  misfit  products  when  the 
fad  burned  out,  and  they  sent  their  miscel- 
laneous collections  to  the  hammer.  Both 
entrance  an<l  departure  were  matters  of 
caprice,  but  the  effects  of  their  actions  on 


curiously  true  i  If,  then,  you  offer  such 
a  breeder  the  choice  of  numerous  Govern- 
ment stallions  at  a  nominal  fee.  forthwith 
he  can  knock  his  celebrated  sire  White 
Elephant  on  the  head  and  patronize  the 
typo  he  fancies,  while  he  can  work  "  blood- 
lines "  into  as  many  combinations  as  a 
policy  slip  has  numbers. 

Animals  of  both  sexes,  disabled  or  out- 


the  market  is  unhealthy  in  both  instances. 
The  business  breeder,  the  really  intelligent 
and  progressive-within-his-ineans  producer, 
falls  between  the  two  stones  of  blood-lines 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  persist- 
ency in  trying  to  make  his  mares  suit  his 
stallion.  A  man  will  allow  that  his  marcs 
don't  suit  the  horse,  and  get  rid  of  them, 
but  very  rarely  that  the  horse  don't  help 
the  marcs — and  dispose  of  him!     Isn't  that 


classed  for  show  purposes,  would  then  have 
great  value  us  future  breeding  prospects; 
whereas  to-day  they  are  worth  only  cab  or 
farm-horse  prices.  If  promoters  of  the 
several  varieties  of  horse  have  not  accom- 
plished perfect  results,  they  have,  at  all 
events,  established  registers  ami  stud 
books.  These  are.  however,  founded  upon 
the  very  point — the  blond-lines — which  wo 
care  nothing  about;  and  not  upon  the  mat- 
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teraof  siee,shflpp,quality,action,  etc., which 
arc  vitally  important,  as  the  endorsement 
of  both  market  end  showing  attest.  In 
this  respect  they  are  worthy  of  imitation; 
and  as  even  the  Shetland  pony,  the  saddle 
horse,  etc.,  etc.,  have  their  official  recogni- 
tion in  such  volumes,  so  may  the  heavy 
harness  horse  of  America — but  only  with 
the  possession  of  high  personal  merit  and 
individual  excellence  as  a  basis  for  registry. 
Increased  values  for  all  desirable  harness 
and  saddle  horses  are  directly  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  our  horse  shows.  That 
fanciers  and  producers  do  not  reap  greater 


(cure  the  heavy  harness  type  not  at  all 
The  returns  are  enormously  larger  for 
the  latter  undertaking;  single 
horses  readily  selling  at  *300  to  $2,500 
each;  pairs  from  8800  to  *5,000;  inter- 
mediate values  being  paid  every  day ;  yet 
the  only  very  fast  trotter  brings  big  money, 
while  the  failures  go  at  disastrous  figures. 
The  solid,  heavy  harness  colt  has  a  work- 
ing value  after  he  is  three  years  old,  and 
may  partially  earn  his  keep'while  waiting 
for  his  fifth  and  salable  year.  Again, 
should  .such  an  animal  lack  the  beauty, 
finish,    and    action    necessary    to    top    the 
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bi'nefils  from  this  fact  is  becauKS  they 
market  their  material  in  (oo  crude  a  state 
of  finish,  or  educate  it  for  other  purposes. 
Our  best  show  horses  are  all  trotting  bred, 
and  many  of  thorn  were  excellent  per- 
formers on  the  turf.  Their  high  action 
and  changed  balance  is  a  matter  of  later 
education.  Compared  with  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  producing  a  fast  trotter. 
the  evolution  of  a  showy  carriage  horse  is 
simplicity  itself;  .vet  the  breeder  will  not 
even  attempt  it !  The  cost  of  breeding 
stock  to  produce  fast  trotters  is  very  large; 
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market,  he  hits  his  healthy  value  at  other 
avocations.  Every  trotter  which  graduates 
from  track  to  showing  does  so  because  he 
has  action,  despite  all  efforts  to  prevent 
it;  not  because  anything  has  been  done  to 
promote  it;  and  his  success  in  heavy  har- 
ness is  therefore  the  more  phenomenal. 
Years  of  patience  have  been  expended  to 
develop  hia  speeil.  not  a  moment  to  aug- 
ment his  action !  What  extraordinary 
native  material  have  we ! 

Here  the  breeder  and  the  farmer  have 
their  chanee.  for  which  I  hey  can  thank  only 
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the  horse  show.  No  special  skill  is  necessary 
for  such  handling;  only  a  familiarity  with 
what  the  market  wants.  The  field  is  abso- 
lutely unoccupied,  and  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  capital  and  dividends  compared 
to  which  Amalgamated  Copper  is  a  bagatelle. 

Thousands  of  two,  three,  and  four  year 
olds  are  waiting  all  over  the  country  for 
the  men  who  will  grasp  the  opportunity; 
gather,  develop,  and  resell  them.  The 
market  for  the  good  sorts  will  never  be 
glutted,  thanks  to  the  horse  show  and  its 
associate  outdoor  sports  of  riding,  driv- 
ing, hunting,  and  polo;  to  the  enormous 
and  steady  increase  in  our  leisure  classQs; 
to  our  native  growth,  and  to  the  tide  of 
emigration,  the  demand  which  we  have 
created  can  never  be  completely  satisfied. 
We  are  making  no  intelligent  effort  even 
to  try  to  meet  it.  Capitalists  are  seeking 
foreign  countries  for  investments;  are 
falling  over  each  other  for  trumpery  earn- 
ings in  various  enterprises;  while  at  their 
thresholds  lies  a  very  Golconda  with  prac- 
tically not  a  single  claim  preempted. 

As  the  material  for  such  enterprises  is 
available,  so  the  localities  for  its  economi- 
cal fostering  and  manipulation  are  plenti- 
ful in  all  sections.  While  the  long  winters 
of  the  North  and  East,  and  correspond- 
ingly high  cost  of  food,  are  drawbacks,  the 
best  markets  are  thence  more  accessible; 
and  the  deep  snows  of  these  portions  of  the 
country  augmenting,  of  necessity,  the 
high  action  sought,  afford  valuable  school- 
ing grounds.  The  South  and  West  pro- 
vide the  essentials  of  food  and  range  very 
cheaply,  and  will,  ere  many  years,  assure, 
through  natural  growth  and  increased  local 


wealth,  an  enormous  and  liberal  market  of 
their  own.  In  the  East  it  costs  rather 
over  $100  per  annum  to  **  raise  "  a  horse — 
although,  after  three  years,  he  may  help 
earn  his  keep.  In  more  favored  sections  half 
that  simi  and  less  will  answer.  Western 
free  range  is  practically  over.  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  other  seaboard 
States  assure  all  the  essentials  of  nearness 
to  market,  cheapness  of  transportation,  and 
of  land  and  moderate  climate.  Doubtless 
they  are  insured  a  great  future  in  such 
industries.  Still  one  cannot  go  wrong, 
settle  where  he  will ;  and  perhaps  the  larger 
the  expense  the  greater  the  incentive  to 
produce  and  to  handle  only  the  best. 

France,  England,  and  Germany  have 
been  through,  or  are  now,  suffering  from 
precisely  similar  conditions — as  our  large 
export  trade  with  them  has  proved — and 
America's  unfortunate  position  is  the  more 
indefensible  because  breeders  have  been  so 
amply  warned.  Even  Governmental  pro- 
tection has  not  proven  altogether  a  safe- 
guard abroad. 

In  no  other  country  has  the  horse  show 
"  assumed  the  importance,  financially  and 
socially,  that  it  has  reached  here — and  all 
nations  are  depending  more  and  more  upon 
us,  through  the  specimens  we  have  been 
able  to  display,  for  other  valuable  mate- 
rial. The  horse  show  obtained  recogni- 
tion for  our  show  horse;  the  show  horse 
has  brought  success  to  the  horse  show;  and 
both  these  essentially  interdependent  ele- 
ments must  fail  and  disappear  if  not 
accorded  wise  and  generous  encourage- 
ment, liberal  support,  and  adequate  legis- 
lation for  promotion  of  their  best  interests. 


FISHING    FOR   JAPANESE    SAMLETS 
IN    THE   JEWEL    RIVER 

By  DAVID   STARR  JORDAN 
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^  AM  AG  A  WA  means  Jewel  River,  and 

I       no  water  could  be  clearer.     It  rises 

-^      somewhere   up     in    the    delectable 

mountains    to    the   eastward   of   Musashi, 

among   the    mysterious   pines   and   green- 


brown   fir   trees,   and   it   flows   across   the 
plains  bordered  by  rice-fields  and  mulberry 
orchards  to  the  misty  bay  of  Tokio.     It  is. 
therefore,  a  river  of  Japan,  and  along 
shores  are  quaint  old  temples,  each  guf 
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ing  its  section  of  primitive  forest,  pictur- 
esque bridges,  huddliug  villages,  and  tori, 
or  gates,  through  which  the  gods  may 
pass. 

The  stream  itself  is  none  too  large — a 
boy  may  wade  it — but  it  runs  on  a  wide 
bed,  which  it  will  need  in  flood  time,  when 
the  snow  melts  in  the  mountains.  And 
this  broad  flood-bed  is  filled  with  gravel, 
with  straggling  willows,  showy  day  lilies, 
orange  Amaryllis,  and  the  little  sky-blue 
spider  flower,  which  the  Japanese  call 
Chocho  or  Butterfly  Weed. 

In  the  Tamagawa  are  many  fishes,  shin- 
ing minnows  in  the  white  ripples,  dark 
cat-fishes  in  the  pools  and  eddies,  and  little 
sculpins  and  gobies  lurking  under  the 
stones.  Trout  dart  through  its  upper 
waters,  and  at  times  salmon  run  up  from 
the  sea. 

But  the  one  fish  of  all  its  fishes  is  the 
Ayu.  This  is  a  sort  of  dwarf  salmon,  run- 
ning in  the  spring  and  spawning  in  the 
rivers  just  as  a  salmon  does.  But  it  is 
smaller  than  any  salmon,  not  larger  than 
a  smelt,  and  its  flesh  is  white  and  tender; 
and  so  very  delicate  in  its  taste  and  odor 
that  one  w^ho  tastes  it  crisply  fried  or 
broiled  feels  that  he  never  tasted  real  fish 
before.  In  all  its  anatomy,  the  Ayu  is  a 
salmon,  a  dwarf  of  its  kind,  one  which  our 
ancestors  in  England  would  have  called  a 
"samlet."  Its  scientific  name  is  Plecog- 
hssus  altivelis.  Plecoglossus  means  plaited 
tongue,  and  aliiveliSf  having  a  high  sail; 
for  the  skin  of  the  tongue  is  plaited  or 
folded  in  a  curious  way,  and  the  dorsal  fin 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  salmon,  and  one 
poetically  inclined  might,  if  he  likes,  call 
it  a  sail.  The  teeth  of  the  Ayu  are  very 
peculiar,  for  they  constitute  a  series  of 
saw-edged  folds  or  plaits  along  the  sides 
of  the  jaws,  quite  different  from  those  of 
any  other  fish  whatsoever. 

In  size,  the  Ayu  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
to  fifteen  inches  long.  It  is  like  a  trout  in 
build  and  its  scales  arc  just  as  small.  It 
is  light  yellowish  or  olive  in  color,  grow- 
ing silvery  below.  Behind  its  gills  is  a 
bar  of  bright  shining  yellow,  and  its  adi- 
pose fin  is  edged  with  scarlet.  The  fins 
are  yellow,  and  the  dorsal  fin  shaded  with 
black,  while  the  anal  fin  is  dashed  with 
pale  red. 

So  much  for  the  river  an<l  the  Ayu.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  go  a-fishing.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  the  place,  for  it  is  not  more 


than  ten  miles  out  of  Tokio,  on  a  fine  old 
farm  just  by  the  ancient  Temple  of  Tachi- 
kawa,  with  its  famous  inscribed  stone, 
given  by  the  emperor  of  China. 

At  the  farm  house,  commodious  and 
hospitable,  likewise  clean  and  charming 
after  the  fashion  of  Japan,  we  send  for 
the  boy  who  brings  our  fishing  tackle. 

They  come  waddling  into  the  yard,  the 
three  birds  with  which  we  are  to  do  our 
fishing.  Black  cormorants  they  are,  each 
with  a  white  spot  behind  its  eye,  and  a 
hoarse  voice,  come  of  standing  in  the 
water,  with  which  it  says  y-eugh  whenever 
a  stranger  makes  a  friendly  overture.  The 
cormorants  answer  to  the  name  of  Ou, 
which  in  Japanese  is  something  like  the 
only  word  the  cormorants  can  say.  The 
boy  puts  them  in  a  box  together  and  we 
set  off  across  the  drifted  gravel  to  the 
Tamagawa.  Arrived  at  the  stream,  the 
boy  takes  the  three  cormorants  out  of  the 
box  and  adjusts  their  fishing  harness.  This 
consists  of  a  tight  ring  about  the  bottom 
of  the  neck,  of  a  loop  under  each  wing, 
and  a  directing  line. 

Two  other  boys  take  a  low  net.  They 
drag  it  down  the  stream,  driving  the  little 
fishes — Ayu,  Zakko,  Ilai,  and  all  the  rest 
before  it.  The  boy  with  the  cormorants 
goes  in  advance.  The  three  birds  are 
eager  as  pointer  dogs,  and  apparently  full 
of  perfect  enjoyment.  To  the  right  and 
left  they  plunge  with  lightning  strokes, 
each  dip  bringing  up  a  shining  fish.  When 
the  bird's  neck  is  full  of  fishes  down  to 
the  level  of  the  shoulders,  the  boy  draws 
him  in,  grabs  him  by  the  leg,  and  shakes 
him  unceremoniously  over  a  basket  until 
all  the  fishes  have  flopped  out. 

The  cormorants  watch  the  sorting  of  the 
fish  w^ith  eager  eyes  and  much  repeating  of 
y-eugh,  the  only  word  they  know.  The 
Ayu  are  not  for  them,  and  some  of  the 
Kagikas  and  Hazes  were  prizes  of  science. 
But  Zakko  (the  dace)  and  Ilai  (the  min- 
now) were  made  for  the  cormorant.  The 
boy  picks  out  the  chubs  and  minnows  and 
throws  them  to  one  bird  and  then  another. 
Each  catches  his  share  on  the  fly,  swallows 
it  at  one  gulp,  for  the  ring  is  off  his  neck 
by  this  time,  and  then  says  y-eugh,  which 
means  that  he  likes  the  fun,  and  when  we 
are  ready  will  be  glad  to  try  again.  And 
no  doubt  they  have  tried  it  many  times 
since,  for  there  are  plentv  of  fishes  in  the 
Jewel  Biver,  Zakko  and  Ilai  as  well  as  Ayu. 
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By  LYNN  TEW  SPRAGUE 


SPORTSMEN  who  visit  distant  and 
unsettled  districts  and  naturalists 
who  explore  newly  discovered  terri- 
tory are  invariably  surprised  at  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  wild  life.  Accustomed  to  the 
timidity  and  caution  of  all  game,  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  wild  animals, 
and  especially  of  birds,  in  new  lands,  are 
always  sources  of  curious  comment.  Vari- 
ous travelers  report  this  temerity  of  all 
sizes  and  classes  of  brutes.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  white 
man  first  carried  the  rifle  into  Africa,  the 
elephant  regarded  the  sportsman  with  as 
much  curiosity  as  fear.  But  now  no  ani- 
mal is  more  timorous  or  wily,  and  unless 
it  be  a  "  rogue  "  of  reckless  courage  which 
accepts  fight  on  any  conditions,  the  hunts- 
man is  constrained  to  use  keen  strategy 
against  an  animal  very  high  in  the  intel- 
lectual scale.  The  early  voyagers  into  the 
South  Seas  found  the  birds  on  certain 
islands  so  trusting  that  they  could  some- 
times be  caught  in  the  hand,  and  even 
deer,  wolves,  and  foxes,  unused  to  the 
sight  of  hinnan  beings,  have  been  known 
to  approach  near  to  the  hunter  in  new 
lands  and  manifest  nothing  more  than 
pacific  interest  and  curiosity.  In  the 
north  of  Maine  to  this  day  grouse  are 
scarcely  more  wild  than  robins.  I  recall 
that  near  the  close  of  two  periods  cover- 
ing several  years  in  which  quail  shooting 
was  forbidden  in  Michigan,  coveys  used  to 
scamper  playfully  across  the  path  in  front 
of  me  with  as  little  concern  as  if  T  were 
a  rabbit  or  some  other  equally  innocent 
denizen  of  the  bush.  And  when,  on  my 
long  countryside  walk,  evening  foil  and 
the  shadows  stole  out  of  the  woods  and  I 
heard  on  the  soft,  sweet  spring  air  on  all 
sides  of  me  and  near  at  hand  the  rich, 
whistling  calls  of  "b-o-b  white,  b-o-b 
white,"  I  used  to  think  the  wealth  of  ring- 
ing, cheerful,  inspiriting  music  was  worth 
very  many  quail  dinners  and  much 
shooting. 

Facts  like  these  are  well  enough  known 
to  sportsmen,  but  for  the  sake  of  conclu- 
sions I  wish  to  draw  I  venture  to  empha- 


size them  here.  Another  thing,  well 
enough  understood  by  all  who  shoot,  is 
that  game  of  all  sorts  is  not  slow  to  learn 
what  constitutes  safe  distance  from  fire- 
anns.  Few  more  graphic  instances  of 
animal  sagacity  ever  came  within  my 
experience  than  those  evinced  by  the 
despised  coyotes.  When  turkey  shooting 
in  northern  Texas,  one  of  these  **  Caliban 
dogs"  came  many  mornings  to  a  certain 
knoll  in  the  upland  prairie  just  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  our  tent.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
laid  a  wager  with  his  fellows  that  I  could 
not  hit  him  in  a  given  time.  By  means 
of  my  glass  I  came  to  know  him  well.  I 
tried  stalking  him,  but  he  had  an  eye  and 
a  nose  and  a  brain,  and  my  efforts  were 
to  no  piirpose.  He  always  retired  out  of 
range  to  sit  on  his  haunches  and  laugh  at 
me.  I  coursed  him  with  two  mongrel  wolf 
hounds  and  a  good  pony,  only  to  find  that 
he  had  something  more  than  the  legs  of 
an  antelope  and  the  wiles  of  a  fox.  He 
hung  around  lis  for  a  few  days,  a  tantaliz- 
ing speck  on  the  prairie,  and  at  last,  find- 
ing too  little  zest  in  the  sport,  trotted  away 
altogether  in  search  of  something  more 
exciting.  Even  the  elusive  woodcock  was 
once  easy  shooting,  and  Knight,  a  vera- 
cious observer,  writing  in  1838.  says  of  this 
bird  in  Pennsylvania :  "  I  have  witnessed 
within  the  period  above  mentioned  of 
sixty  years  a  very  great  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  woodcock.  In  the  first  part 
of  that  time,  when  it  had  recently  arrived 
in  the  autumn,  it  was  very  tame;  it  usu- 
ally clucked  when  distiirbed,  and  took  only 
a  very  short  flight.  It  is  now,  and  has 
been  during  many  years,  comparatively  a 
very  wild  bird,  which  generally  rises  in 
silence  and  takes  a  comparatively  long 
flight,  excited,  I  conceive,  by  increased 
hereditary  fear  of  man." 

Those  who  have  studied  wild  animals  in 
any  degree  know  that  the  skill  which  they 
exhibit  in  manonnvres  for  escape  are  some- 
times almost  marvelous.  The  squirrel  flat- 
tens himself  upon  the  high  branches  of 
trees;  the  fox  leads  houn<ls  and  huntsmen 
astray  by  doubling  on  his  tracks,  and  by 
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numerous  other  tricks;  the  wolf  and  fox 
will  both  feign  death,  and  have  even  been 
known  to  preserve  their  apparent  lifeless 
condition  under  torture.  Quail  and 
grouse  will  hide  with  a  shrewdness  and 
nicety  not  imagined  by  those  without 
experience.  The  ruses  adopted  to  mislead 
enemies  show  remarkable  foresight.  Espe- 
cial perils  and  hazards  are  invited  by 
nearly  all  brutes  to  lure  enemies  from 
their  young.  The  elephant  will  announce 
his  locality  by  trumpeting,  and  expose 
himself  in  the  open,  while  its  calf  goes 
flying  through  the  jungle.  The  doe  will 
even  limp  toward  the  huntsman  and 
invite  his  pursuit,  with  counterfeited  fail- 
ing powers,  away  from  the  spot  where 
her  fawn  lies  squatting  on  well-selected 
ground;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
hunter  standing  directly  over  the  fawn 
without  its  betraying  a  sign  or  movement. 
Most  game  birds  will  flutter  and  tumble 
along  the  ground  almost  within  reach,  as 
if  seriously  wounded,  in  order  to  distract 
attention  from  their  chicks. 

Thoreaii  was  a  singular  compound  of 
shrewd  Yankee,  oriental  philosopher,  and 
wild  savage,  and  though  we  may  discount 
the  assertion  of  an  essayist  that  **  he  pulled 
the  woodchuck  out  of  its  hole  by  the  tail, 
the  himted  fox  came  to  him  for  protection, 
wild  squirrels  have  been  seen  to  nestle  in 
his  waistcoat,"  we  may  j-et  believe  that  no 
man  ever  lived  on  more  intimate  terms 
with  the  denizens  of  the  woods.  Very 
prettily  he  describes  a  familiar  trait  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  in  his  most  delightful  book, 
^^Walden": 

In  June  the  partridge,  wliieh  is  so  shy  a  bird, 
led    her    brood   past   my    windows,    from    the 
woods  in  the  rear  to  the  front  of  my  house, 
clucking  and  calling  to  them  like  a  hen,  and 
in  all   her   behavior   proving   herself   the   hen 
of  the   woods.    The   young  suddenly   disperse 
on  your  approach,  at  a  signal  from  the  mother, 
as  if  a  whirlwind  had  swept  them  away,  and 
thev  so  exactly  resemble  the  dried  leaves  and 
twigs  that  many  a  traveler  has  placed  his  foot 
in  the  midst  of  a  brood,  and  heard  the  whir 
of  the  old  bird  as  she  flew  of?  and  her  anxious 
calls  and  mewing,  or  seen  her  trail  her  wings 
to   attract    his    attention    without    suspecting 
their   neighborhood.      The   parent   will    some- 
times roll  and  spin  round  before  you  in  such  a 
deshabille  that  for  a  few  moments  you  cannot 
detect  what    kind    of   a   creature   it    is.    The 
yoxwg  squat  still  and  flat,  often  running  their 
liwds   under     <*■     l«af»    and    mind    only  their 
mother's  direct ionn  given  from  a  distance;   nor 
will  vour  approach  make  them  run  away  and 
betraV  ihem»^^'^^^'     ^°"  °**^>'  ^^^^^'  ^re*d  on 


them  or  have  your  eyes  on  them  for  a  minute 
without  discovering  them.  I  have  held  them 
in  my  open  hand  at  such  a  time,  and  still  their 
only  care,  obedient  to  their  mother  and  their 
instinct^  was  to  squat  there  without  fear  or 
trembling.  So  perfect  is  this  instinct  that 
once  when  I  had  laid  them  on  the  leaves  again 
and  one  accidentally  fell  on  its  side,  it  was 
found  with  the  rest  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion ten  minutes  afterward. 

A  few  winters  ago  I  spent  several  weeks 
at  a  village  on  the  Indian  River  in  Florida. 
There  was  an  ordinance  imposing  a  fine 
for  shooting  within  the  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  river  ends  of  two  very  long 
piers,  parallel  and  perhaps  200  yards  apart, 
were  just  within  these  limits.  Wild  ducks 
were  plentiful  on  the  river,  biit  they  had 
been  shot  at  until  they  had  become  very 
shy  and  cautious.  Yet  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  after  very  little  experience  that 
they  were  safe  in  the  water  between  these 
two  piers,  and  there  they  gathered  by 
thousands,  never  swimming  beyond  the 
piers  out  of  the  village  limits.  Often  did 
we  try  to  drive  them  out.  They  would 
swim  before  us  as  we  manoeuvred  with 
our  boats,  nearly  as  tame  as  their  domesti* 
cated  brothers.  Sometimes  we  drew  so 
near  as  to  be  able  to  rap  their  tails  with 
fishing  rods,  but  the  moment  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  piers — death's  waters  for 
them — they  would  rise  and  fly  over  us 
toward  shore. 

All  the  above  traits  are  fairly  well 
known,  and  in  the  quick  play  of  common 
sense'  we  speak  far  more  correctly  than 
when  we  deliberately  reason  about  them. 
We  say  that  a  territory  has  been  so  often 
or  thoroughly  shot  over  that  the  game  is 
very  wild,  and  then,  illogically  enough,  we 
speak  of  the  instinctive  fear  of  man  pos- 
sessed by  wil<l  animals.  We  talk  of  the 
natural  propensity  of  game  to  hide  or  to 
fly  from  man,  when  all  experience  amply 
shows  that  brutes  act  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  man  acts  in  the  face 
of  danger.  As  man's  faculties  are  highly 
trained,  his  brain  large,  his  experience 
vast,  so  his  resources  are  immeasurably 
greater,  his  calculations  comparatively  far- 
reaching  and  exact ;  but  the  difference  is 
one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

When  Captain  Cook  had  landed  on  sev- 
eral islands  of  the  South  Seas  and  found 
them  without  hiunan  dwellers,  his  sailors 
became  careless  and  left  most  of  the  guna 
and  sabres  in  the  boats,  but  when  at  last, 
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on  one  tropic  paradise,  an  arrow  sang 
shrilly  close  to  the  ears  of  the  leaders,  and 
with  sharp  snap  hung  quivering  in  the 
bole  of  a  palm,  every  individual  explorer 
was  at  once  quite  as  different  from  what 
he  had  been  an  instant  before  as  the  deer 
that  eats  from  our  hands  in  the  "  zoo " 
park  is  different  from  his  wild  brother 
who  courses  the  wooded  hills;  and  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  man's  wits  are 
sharper;  he  may  learn  a  lesson  from  one 
hint  that  it  takes  a  generation  to  teach 
to  brutes,  but  in  each  case  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas  with  the  same  results. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  many  types 
of  animals  unfitted  for  the  increasing  cost 
and  needs  of  life  have  perished,  but  soci- 
ology in  discovering  that  the  same  may  be 
said  of  not  a  few  tribes  of  men.  It  has 
revealed,  too,  that  in  ages  before  history 
the  races  most  advanced  morally  are  not 
essentially  those  best  fitted  to  survive,  any 
more  than  genera  of  animals  that  are  most 
innocent  and  beautiful  are  necessarily  the 
best  adapted  for  the  contest  of  life.  The 
age  of  physical  development  came  first,  an  J 
is  still  the  chief  factor  in  animal  life.  In 
the  millions  of  centuries  behind  us  the 
deer  or  its  ancestral  type  with  sharpest 
eye  and  keenest  nose  and  fleetest  limbs 
was  the  one  to  escape  from  his  carnivor- 
ous enemies  and  to  live  to  breed  with 
others  of  his  species  possessing  like  him 
superior  attributes  in  the  same  direction. 
The  tiger  and  the  pimia  with  most  courage 
and  strength  were  the  ones  to  survive  and 
to  propagate.  Nature  through  unthink- 
able ages  was  suppressing  the  weak,  extir- 
pating forms  ill-adapted  to  changing 
environment  or  to  increasing  severity  of 
conditions.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  crude 
statement  of  Darwin's  theory  of  varia- 
tion and  natural  selection,  and  is  very  ele- 
mentary science.  But,  considering  the  hazy 
imderstanding  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
evolution  amonj?  even  intelligent  people, 
and  the  closer  approximation  of  recent 
science,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  any  consideration  of  more  modem 
hypotheses.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  normal  increase  of  animal  life  is  tre- 
mendous, and  in  the  struggle  for  life  not 
one  animal  in  ten,  perhaps  not  one  in 
fifty,  ever  reaches  maturity.  Nature  is 
prodigal,  wasteful ;  she  is  either  very  kind 
or  very  cruel,  as  we  regard  her  aims  and 
ends  or  her  methods.     In  the  keen  com- 


petition for  existence  like  forms  strangle 
one  another  in  myriad  ways.  They  prey 
upon  each  other.  The  weak  and  improvi- 
dent die  of  starvation,  and  nature,  witb 
flood  and  fire  and  frost  and  drought,  lends 
ruthless  aid.  The  swift,  the  cunning,  the 
lucky,  the  strong  alone  survive  to  propa- 
gate;  only  those  most  fit  are  left. 

When  the  white  man  came  to  the  west- 
ern world  a  sudden  and  severe  environ- 
ment was  appointed  for  all  animals,  and 
many  species  that  had  thrived  were  all  but 
extirpated.  The  bison  that  covered  tlie 
plains  with  huge  armies,  the  pigeons  that 
darkened  tne  skies  of  whole  countries  in 
their  flight,  the  wild  turkey  that  abounded 
in  our  woodlands  from  the  great  lakes  to 
Florida  have  barely  escaped  extinction. 
The  decrease  of  wild  life  has  as  a  rule 
been  enormous,  and  the  organism  that  had 
heretofore  been  of  service  now  in  some 
cases  became  a  means  of  destruction. 

Thus  I  submit  that  the  game  birds  that 
rise  are  now  most  often  shot,  while  the 
individuals  which  run  most  often  escape; 
while  those  which  use  judgment  and  rise 
when  the  enemy  is  their  natural  wild  foe, 
and  rim  when  it  is  man  with  a  gun,  per- 
haps furnish  the  greatest  per  cent,  of 
survivors.  Thus  the  wings  should  grow 
shorter  while  the  wits  increase,  and  meas- 
urements wotdd  seem  to  prove  that  with 
certain  of  the  rails  there  really  is  this 
decrease  of  wing  power.  More  and  more 
were  animals  called  upon  to  use  wits  and 
reasoning  powers,  and  hence  there  was 
added  an  increased  ratio  of  selection  of 
those  animals  possessing  the  highest 
instincts  and  the  best  minds.  Now  this 
idea  has  led  a  school  of  naturalists  to  the 
assertion  that  mind  in  animals  has  played 
a  far  greater  part  in  the  process  of  selec- 
Hon  than  the  early  Darwinians  had  sup- 
posed, and  that  it  is  continiuilly  playing  a 
part  of  increased  importance.  Professor 
Marsh  tells  us  that :  "  The  real  progress  of 
mammalian  life  in  America,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Tertiary  to  the  present, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  brain  growth,  in 
which  we  have  the  key  to  many  other 
changes  *  *  *  .  In  the  long  struggle 
for  existence  during  Tertiary  time  the 
big  brains  won  then  as  now,  and  the 
increasing  power  thus  gained  rendered 
useless  many  structures  inherited  from 
primitive  ancestors,  but  no  longer  adapted 
to  new  conditions,"  and  if  this  is  true  of 
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mammalian  life,  it  is  no  doubt  true  of  all 
classes.  ^Vniong  the  causes  of  survival 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  intel- 
ligent action,  we  may  just  mention  the 
interesting  hypothesis  of  Wallace  (with 
Darwin  the  joint  discoverer  of  natural 
selection)  concerning  color,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  best  adapted.  As  a  leading 
principle  he  lays  down  that :  "  The  colors 
thus  produced  and  subject  to  such  indi- 
vidual variation  have  been  modified  in 
innimierable  ways  for  the  benefit  of  each 
species.  The  most  general  modification  has 
been  in  such  directions  as  to  favor  conceal- 
ment when  at  rest  in  the  usual  siirrouud- 
ings  of  the  species,  sometimes  carried  on 
by  successive  steps  until  it  has  resulted  in 
the  most  minute  imitation  of  some  inani- 
mate object  or  exact  mimicry  of  some 
other  animal."  This  is  but  a  part  of  his 
theory,  but  it  answers  our  purpose  here. 
The  grouse  then  which  most  closely  resem- 
bles the  ground  upon  which  it  hides  and 
best  exercises  its  wits  in  choosing  its  loca- 
tion is  apt  to  live  and  breed  and  perpet- 
uate its  coloring.  What  may  have  been 
partly  an  exercise  of  judgment  in  the 
ancestors  of  this  and  other  animals  may 
come  to  be  at  last  an  instinct. 

Xow  no  word  is  more  loosely  used  than 
that  word  **  instinct."  The  old  usage  was 
that  of  mere  blind,  unconscious  impulse 
and  action,  and  this  is  the  idea  popularly 
understood  in  common  parlance.  It  is 
mere  reflex  action,  the  unintelligent  play 
of  the  motor  nervous  system  in  response 
to  the  action  of  the  sensory  nerves. 

The  early  Darwinians  often  employ  the 
term  in  this  sense,  and  even  Herbert  Spen- 
cer ultimately  refers  complex  instinct  to 
reflex  action.  But  with  the  recognition 
by  later  advanced  science  of  rational 
mind  in  animals  the  tendency  has  been  to 
distinguish  and  to  define  instinct  as  some- 
thing above  mere  reflex  action,  or  as  reflex 
action  into  which  the  element  of  conscious- 
ness enters.  Many  instinctive  actions  of 
animals  then  were  at  one  time  more  or 
less  intelligent,  and  animals  as  certainly 
as  man  act  under  the  three  impulses.  In 
an  address  a  few  months  ago  Dr.  Benthall 
called  attention  to  a  gruesomely  graphic 
example  of  reflex  action.  It  was  a  report 
by  Robin,  of  Paris,  of  "  an  experiment  on 
I  he  body  of  a  criminal  whose  head  had 
been  removed  an  hour  previously  at  the 


level  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  The 
skin  around  the  nipple  was  scratched  with 
the  point  of  a  scalpel.  Immediately  there 
ensued  a  sense  of  rapid  movements  in  the 
upper  extremity,  which  had  been  extended 
on  the  table.  The  hand  was  brought 
across  the  chest  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
simultaneously  with  the  semiflexion  of  the 
forearm,  a  movement  of  defense,  as  it 
were."  So,  by  reflex,  a  dog  will  bring  his 
hind  leg  into  rapid  play  when  a  certain 
part  of  his  back  is  rubbed;  but  the  part- 
ridge chick  that  Thoreau  let  fall  upon  its 
side  maintained  its  position  instinctively 
as  a  result  of  ancestral  experience  influ- 
enced by  some  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
ducks  that  flew  over  me  on  the  Indian 
River  were  exercising  reason  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  every  sportsman  and  natural- 
ist will  recall  examples  of  such  a  display 
of  thinking  power. 

In  many  ways  besides  the  recognition 
of  psychological  laws  as  governing  brute 
action,  recent  science  is  making  closer 
approximations  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion and  to  triith.  Scarcely  had  the  phil- 
osophy of  natural  selection  or,  as  Spencer 
happily  called  it,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,' 
been  universally  accepted,  before  a  thou- 
sand specialists  were  at  work  to  ascertain 
what  aids  it  has. 

And  here  we  may  say  just  a  few  words 
regarding  heredity.  The  earlier  evolu- 
tionists assumed  too  readily  the  inherita- 
bility  of  traits  and  characters  of  ancestors, 
and  would  seem  to  have  drawn  many 
unwarrantable  conclusions  from  such  an 
assumption.  But  experimentalists  were 
not  long  in  ascertaining  that  a  great  deal 
that  had  been  taken  for  granted  on  this 
point  was  not  verified  by  fact;  and  at 
length  a  large  body  of  scientists  boldly 
announced  that  acquired  characters  were 
in  no  case  inheritable;  in  other  words, 
that  what  extraneous  influence,  training, 
etc.,  imparted  was  not  transmitted  to  off- 
spring. A  man  might  acquire  the  greatest 
skill  in  any  art,  but  only  could  transmit 
natural  talent.  The  tails  of  a  thousand 
generations  of  cats  might  be  cut  close, 
and  the  tails  of  the  last  generation  would 
be  none  the  shorter  for  the  excisions. 
With  this  in  mind,  August  Weisman  pro- 
pounded a  theory  of  "  the  continuity  of 
the  germ-plasm,"  which  it  requires  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  embryology  and 
physiology  to  understand.     The  subs' 
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of  his  doctrine,  however,  is  that  **  the  new 
germ  eelLs  arise,  as  far  as  their  essential 
and  characteristic  substance  is  concerned, 
not  at  all  out  of  the  body  of  the  individual, 
but  direct  from  the  parent  germ-cell." 

This  theory,  of  course,  docs  not  affect 
natural  selection;  on  the  contrary,  it 
emphasizes  it.  But  investigators  in  cer- 
tain channels  of  science  have  lately 
brought  to  knowledge  new  facts  that  tend 
to  impair  Weisman's  theory  and  give  to 
environment  a  more  important  influence 
than  has  of  late  been  accorded  it. 

Variation  is  the  universal  rule  in 
nature;  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it 
exists  everywhere.  So  there  are  no  two 
human  faces  exactly  similar;  so  there  are 
no  two  animals  which  do  not  vary  to  some 
extent  in  structure  and  organism.  The 
persistence  and  universality,  as  well  as  the 
unsuspected  extent  of  variation,  was  first 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  by  meas- 
urements and  studies  of  winter  birds  in 
Florida.  But  as  that  delightful  old  Rus- 
sian revolutionist.  Prince  Krapotkin,  who 
began  life  as  a  scientist,  and  who  now  finds 
a  congenial  task  in  popularizing  modern 
research,  says :  **  The  naturalist  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  facts  and  theories 
of  the  early  evolutionists.  He  wants  to 
know  (as  Darwin  himself  wanted)  the 
cause  of  the  variations  which  we  call  acci- 
dental. Are  they  really  haphazard,  or 
do  they  take  certaiit  definite  directions, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment and  partly  under  the  guidance  of 
previous  evolution?  And  if  it  be  so,  what 
is  the  real  part  of  natural  selection  in  the 
evolution  of  new  species  ^" 

Though  variation  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  are  admittedly  the  chief  factors  in 
the  change  of  species,  the  elder  Darwin- 


ians deprecate  the  efforts  of  those  stu- 
dents who  **  seek  to  minimize  the  agency 
of  natural  selection  and  to  subordinate  it 
to  the  laws  of  variation,  of  use  and  dis- 
use of  intelligence,  and  of  heredity." 

Nevertheless  zealous  studies  are  being 
carried  on  in  all  these  fields.  The  realm 
known  as  "  experimental  morphology  "  is  a 
'*  fad  "  of  the  day,  and  just  a^  Darwin  and 
others  created  what  were  practically  new 
species  by  artificial  selection,  so  recently 
Vire,  Poulton,  and  others  have  actually 
effected  interchange  of  species  between 
forms  of  low  animal  life  by  artificial 
change  of  environment. 

All  this  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  us, 
since  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  super- 
stitious, rigid  barriers  between  the  minds 
of  animals  and  our  own,  we  are  made  to 
feel  as  never  before  our  kinship.  That 
the  denizens  of  the  forest  would  not 
instinctively  fear  us  as  enemies  if  we  were 
not  in  fact  just  that,  is  exemplified  by 
Thoreau's  simple  declaration  that  the 
squirrels  in  Walden  wood  soon  learned  to 
run  across  his  feet  **  when  that  was  the 
nearest  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  sense 
of  an  old  guide  and  woodsman  of  the  north 
Maine  forest  put  the  whole  theory  of  nat- 
ural selection  and  the  more  recent  insist- 
ence of  animal  intelligence  into  his  reply 
when  I  complained  that  the  ruffed  grouse 
were  too  tame  and  too  plentiful  to  afford 
the  slightest  sport.  "  They  wouldnH  bother 
ye  thet  way  long,"  he  said ;  **  the  lazy  ones, 
and  the  weak  ones,  and  the  bunglers  and 
the  fools  would  all  git  killed  off  after  a 
season's  shootin',  and  the  rest  would  know 
all  right  what  a  murderin'  mean  cuss  a 
man  kin  be.  and  bring  up  their  chicks 
accordin'." 


MAKING   THE  COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN  STRONG 


By  LEON    VANDERVORT 


NOWADAYS,  when  the  guileless 
Freshman  enters  college,  one  of  the 
glamour  centres  of  his  dreams  is  the 
gymnasium.  Thither  he  goes  during  his 
first  afternoon  on  the  campus,  and  from 
the  visitors'  gallery  looks  down  upon  the 
main  floor.  What  he  beholds  is  a  kaleido- 
scope of  shifting  human  particles.  There 
are  bare  arms  and  legs  and  heads  and 
abbreviated  suits  of  many  colors,  rising  and 
falling,  and  darting  and  dodging,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  in  what  looks  to  him 
like  the  veriest  confusion.  He  begins  to 
analyze  and  a  tiny  bit  of  order  becomes 
visible.  A  part  of  these  appearing  and 
vanishing  youngsters  are  chasing  around  a 
padded  track  holding  their  hands  and  rais- 
ing their  feet  in  self-conscious  efforts  to 
acquire  good  form.  Then  there  are  a 
dozen  more  pulling  at  chest-weights  upon 
the  walls,  a  similar  bunch  lined  up  before 
a  vaulting  horse  or  taking  turns  at  somer- 
saults from  a  spring-board  and  alighting 
upon  a  mattress  a  foot  or  so  in  thickness. 
It  is  but  a  tiny  bit  of  system  that  he  sees, 
for  while  the  changes  all  occur  about  cer- 
tain apparatus  centres,  it  all  looks  like  so 
much  play,  every  one  doing  just  as  he 
pleases. 

The  next  glimpse  of  method  comes  when 
he  is  summoned  before  the  Physical  Direc- 
tor. The  Director's  room  he  finds  some- 
where off  the  main  floor.  He  halts  and 
wonders  whether  to  knock  or  walk  right  in. 
Inside,  he  is  impressed  at  the  profusion 
of  charts  and  manikins,  and  oppressed  by 
the  thought  of  the  wisdom  and  power  which 
must  reside  in  the  men  who  own  and  study 
them.  While  these  ideas  are  running 
through  his  mind  he  is  ushered  into  a  little 
inner  room.  The  Director  or  his  assistant 
points  to  a  screen  in  one  comer  and  says : 

"  Strip." 

The  command  is  obeyed,  and  the  Fresh- 
man steps  out  to  be  measured  from  head 
to  foot;  to  be  weighed,  pouiidod,  and 
thumped.      Tie    Mows   with    all    his   might 


into  a  lung  tester  and  a  man  listens  to 
his  heart  beats  and  his  breathing.  He  is 
questioned  about  the  family  weaknesses 
and  goes  out  with  the  feeling  that  some 
awful  revelation  of  unsuspected  physical 
defects  awaits  him. 

So  much  for  the  Freshman's  point  of 
view. 

The  Physical  Director  sees  the  beginnings 
of  college  gymnastic  work  from  a  different 
angle.  Here  are  some  hundreds,  more  or 
less,  of  men  in  the  raw  state,  just  come 
upon  the  campus.  They  are  as  Nature 
made  them.  Nature  hindered  by  a  lot  of 
bad  customs  and  careless  habits.  The 
college  is  not  satisfied  with  turning  out 
mere  scholars.  It  wants  to  turn  out  men, 
and  men  are  neither  athletic  bullies  nor 
scholarly  weaklings,  but  human  beings 
with  trained  minds  in  normal  bodies.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Director  to  look 
after  the  bodies  and  bring  them  to  some- 
thing approaching  as  nearly  as  possible 
physical  perfection.  He  must  know  his 
men,  their  weaknesses,  and  their  strength. 
He  must  prescribe  for  the  individual  work 
to  be  done  outside  the  gymnastic  classes. 
He  must  be  able  to  caution  the  student 
with  a  weak  heart  against  over-exertion,  to 
prescribe  shrugging  movements  and  dumb- 
bell-raising exercise  for  him  who  has  one 
low  shoulder.  lie  must  know  if  another 
is  weak  across  the  back  or  stomach,  and 
prescribe  bcn<ling  and  doubling  on  the 
abdominal  tables. 

The  examination  of  many  students  shows 
that  the  man  of  perfect  physique  is  next 
thing  to  non-existent.  The  average  man 
is  badly  developed  above  the  waist.  His 
arms  are  not  well  muscled.  He  stoops  and 
carries  his  head  too  far  forward.  One 
shoulder  is  a  trifle  higher  than  the  other. 
He  lacks  in  breathing  capacity.  There  is 
also  weakness  in  some  of  the  leg  muscles, 
but  this  is  not  so  marked.  Now,  at  first 
thought  it  would  soom  an  easy  matter  to 
correct  these  weaknesses.     If  the  averap"^ 
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man  is  weak  in  the  arms  let  him  be  put 
at  the  chest  weights  and  let  him  swing 
clubs.  If  his  breathing  capacity  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  let  him  practise  running 
and  inhaling  deep  breaths.  That  sounds 
very  simple  indeed.  But  the  measurements 
do  not  reveal  the  full  lack  of  the  Fresh- 
man. There  are  some  things  that  cannot 
be  charted. 

The  Director  argues  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  in  a  system  that  builds 
muscle  and  fails  to  give  the  man  control 
over  it.  So  he  sets  to  work  to  not  only 
build  up  those  parts  which  the  tape  meas- 
ure shows  to  be  deficient,  but  also  to 
educate  them  so  that  they  will  be  under 
control.  The  weak  arm  must  not  only 
take  on  muscle,  but  that  muscle  must 
be  educated  until,  at  the  command  of  the 
brain,  it  will  act  instantly  and  accurately. 
The  two  arms  must  be  taught  to  act 
together  or  independently  of  each  other. 
Underneath  the  system  that  will  do  this 
lies  a  subtle  blending  of  physiology  and 
psychology,  as  men  understand  them  to- 
day. The  advanced  physiculturist  argues 
in  this  wise.  Every  muscle  is  under  the 
control  of  some  certain  brain  centre.  We 
may  use  the  muscle  in  a  perfunctory  way 
without  stimulating  that  centre,  but  if 
such  work  brings  strength  it  will  not 
bring  any  new  ability  in  its  use.  To  place 
the  muscle  under  volitional  control  we 
must  use  it  in  a  manner  that  necessitates 
brain  action,  and  this  relationship  between 
the  brain  and  other  portions  of  the  body  is 
the  keynote  of  the  work  in  every  one  of 
the  larger  gymnasia.  As  a  result,  every 
Director  is  working  to  make  his  students 
think. 

The  average  Freslmiau  is  more  or  less 
disappointed  at  the  first  bit  of  class  drill 
in  which  he  has  a  part.  He  expected  the 
instnuitor  would  set  him  to  work  at  once 
on  heavy  apparatus  and  that  he  would  feel 
the  swelling  of  his  muscles.  Instead,  he  is 
lined  up  with  fifty  or  more  of  his  fellows 
with  no  apparatus  at  all.  ITe  is  told  to 
stand  straight.  When  he  is  standing  his 
very  straightest  the  instructor  comes  down 
the  lino  and  says  he  is  not  straight  at 
all.  The  Freshman  is  indignant.  The  in- 
structor puts  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
another  on  his  spine  or  his  head  and  puts 
him  into  a  position  which  he  says  is  correct. 
"Keep  your  shoulders  and  hips  back,  so 
they  are  on  a  line."  says  the  instructor, 


"  and  hold  your  stomach  in.  Let  your 
weight  be  distributed  evenly  on  your  feet. 
Don't  stand  on  your  heels  and  don't  stand 
on  your  toes.     Stand  on  both  evenly." 

So  says  the  instructor,  but  it  is  pretiy 
certain  to  be  weeks  before  the  Freshman 
begins  to  suspect  that  the  teacher  is  right. 
Even  then  he  is  more  than  likely  to  hold  a 
grievance,  for  this  eternal  attention  to 
standing  takes  a  lot  of  hard  thought,  and 
he  can't  see  that  it  brings  him  a  bit  nearer 
hie  ideal  of  a  college  strong  man.  But  the 
Directpr  is  telling  his  assistants  to  empha- 
size this  matter  of  correct  standing,  for  it 
makes  the  Freshman  think  and  helps  him 
to  get  control  of  himself. 

When  the  line  is  standing  properly  the 
instructor  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the 
class.  He  makes  his  students  hold  out 
their  arms  and  bend  their  wrists.  He 
makes  them  open  and  shut  their  hands,  rise 
on  their  toes,  bend  the  knees,  and  put  one 
foot  out  one  way  while  the  other  is  out 
somewhere  else.  The  Freshman  mutters  to 
his  neighbor  that  this  looks  like  tommy  rot. 
He  doesn't  see  how  it  is  going  to  help  along 
the  strong  man  end,  and,  besides,  it  is 
mighty  hard. 

Should  the  instructor  hear  this  remark 
he  would  be  pleased,  for  he  seeks  to  do 
just  what  the  Freshman  has  complained 
of — to  give  the  class  something  hard  but 
light,  something  that  will  keep  them 
thinking  without  causing  strain.  As  he 
watches  the  class  from  day  to  day  he  is 
pleased  to  find  that  those  things  which  the 
Freshman  could  not  do  at  first  are  becom- 
ing easy,  and  that  there  is  coming  a  new 
suppleness  to  the  limbs  of  his  students. 
And  therewith  he  knows  there  is  a  new 
strength,  which  he  attributes  as  much  to 
the  thinking  as  to  the  exercise.  Thinking 
about  a  muscle  hastens  the  circulation 
through  its  capillary  system,  and  helps  in 
the  replacing  of  waste  tissue.  The  direc- 
tors at  Yale  have  taken  pains  to  demon- 
strate this  to  their  students  by  a  piece  of 
apparatus  not  unknown  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratories.  This  is  a  table,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  human  subject  has 
lain  down  upon  it  the  table  may  be  moved 
one  way  or  the  other  until  it  balances  as 
finely  as  the  most  accurate  scales.  Now 
the  man  on  the  table  is  told  to  think  of 
his  feet.  Soon  the  table  tips  downward  at 
th<^  foot,  showing  that  the  balance  has  been 
broken  by  a  hastening  of  the  blood  in  that 
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the  primary  exercises  which  he  gave  his 
class  have  been  mastered  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be  done  mechanically,  it  is  time 
to  drop  them  and  take  up  something  new. 
Therefore  he  deviaea  more  perplexing 
movements  and  combinations  of  movements. 
The  more  perplexing  the  better,  for  if  they 
perplex  they  will  necessitate  hard  thinking, 
and  hard  thinking  will  help  exercise — send 
blood  to  the  muscles.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  educate  by  giving  the  brain  centres 
control   over   muscles    which    were   before 


has  progressed  to  a  point  at  which  the 
muscles  it  has  called  into  play  grow  tired, 
the  class  breaks  ranks  and  the  Freshman 
finds  work  more  apreeahle  in  the  second 
half  of  the  claaa  drill.  This  half  is  the 
portion  which  clusters  about  the  various 
apparatus.  One  line  forms  before  the 
horizontal  bars  and  an  instructor  shows 
each  man,  as  his  turn  comes,  how  to  vault 
or  to  balance  and  turn  his  rigid  body,  or 
how  to  do  one  of  a  score  of  other  feats. 
There  is  another  line  at  the  parallel  bars. 


:s  tht  Tfdium  of  Machine  U 


almost  useless,  so  far  as  use  depended  upon 
volitional  control. 

There  is  remarkable  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  various  physical  direc- 
tors as  to  the  general  features  of  this 
system.  The  only  disagreement  is  as  to 
the  details  in  its  carrying  out.  One 
prefers  to  use  Indian  clubs  for  light  class 
work,  holding  that  nothing  keeps  one 
busier  than  manipulating  clubs.  He  sup- 
plements the  clubs,  perhaps,  with  light 
dumb-bells  and  wands.  Another  prefers 
the  infinite  variations  of  Swedish  drill. 

Each  day,  when  this  irksome  light  work 


another  at  the  vaulting  horse,  and  another 
at  the  standards  which  mark  the  high 
jump.  There  are  others  wrestling  or  tum- 
bling on  the  mats,  and  others  stilt  donning 
padded  mits  in  the  boxing  room. 

Here  is  heavier  work,  but  nowhere  is  it 
the  heavy  work  of  the  wood  sawyer  or  of 
the  professional  strong  man.  It  is  work 
that  requires  skill,  and  the  awkward 
Freshman  is  being  taught  to  handle  his 
body;  to  handle  it  gracefully  and  skilfully. 
Here  he  is  more  than  likely  to  find  exer- 
cise to  his  taste;  and  from  trying  one 
thing  after  another  in  the  required  claaa 


ilrill  he  suddeiilj  awakens  to  the  faut  that 
there  is  one  thing  he  can  do  better  than 
the  rest,  and  ime  thing  that  gives  him  the 
jieeuliar  joy  which  comes  with  the  feeling 
of  new  power.  Then  he  takes  to  this,  and 
we  have  our  indoor  athletes  and  gymnasts. 
During  this  development  period  there 
must  be  attention  to  the  heart  and  the 
lungs.  For  exercise  creates  a  demand  for 
blood,  and  the  heart  must  pump  the  liquid, 
while  the  lungs  must  see  that  it  is  properly 
charged  with  oxygen.  For  this  there  is  no 
form  of  exercise  that  does  bo  much  good 
as  running,  because   running   makes    the 


heart  and  lungs  work  and  gives  resultiuR 
strength.  Bight  here  comes  a  point  at 
which  the  best  gymnasium  instructors  find 
fault  with  the  gymnasia.  Indoor  running 
is  not  comparable  with  running  out  of 
doors  in  beneficial  results.  Even  the  best 
ventilated  building  cannot  have  pure  air 
so  long  as  it  contains  a  hundred  or  more 
working,  perspiring  gymnasts.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  one  finds  a  large 
part  of  the  Tale  men  taken  from  the  gym- 
nasium for  their  daily  run  out  of  doo'i 
nor  that  Cornell  has  built  outside  its  ' 
nasium  a  board  track  above  the  snow 
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the  man  in  a  gym.  suit  may  take  a  few 
turns  even  on  a  cold  winter  day,  and  be 
back  to  his  class  work  before  he  feels  a 
chill. 

Just  what  particular  line  of  this  more 
difficult  gymnastic  work  the  Freshman  will 
find  most  to  his  liking  is  apt  to  depend 
upon  the  college  he  attends  and  the  facili- 
ties of  that  college's  gjTnnasium.  For 
pretty  nearly  every  director  is  likely  to  find 
his  facilities  better  suited  to  one  line  of 
work  than  to  others,  and  is  likely  also,  to 
have  personal  preferences.  Thus  the  size 
of  the  old  Princeton  gymnasium,  and  the 
expertness  of  its  veteran  director,  George 
Goldie,  have  made  Princeton  famous 
among  colleges  for  its  fancy  gymnasts, 
under  whose  work  is  included  pretty  nearly 
everything  in  the  way  of  acrobatics.  Acro- 
batic work  is  the  perfection  of  gymnastics. 
Its  advocates  hold,  and  no  one  disputes, 
that  the  acrobat  must  become  a  man  of 
thorough,  all  round  development,  for  his 
work  brings  into  play  a  great  diversity  of 
muscles,  and  brings  them  into  play  in  a 
manner  that  requires  the  most  thorough 
mental  control.  Also,  it  brings  an  immense 
amount  of  satisfaction.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain boldness  and  thoroughness  about  Mr. 
Goldie's  work  that  challenges  admiration. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  has 
taught  men  to  tumble  and  to  perform  on 
the  flying  trapeze,  and  in  all  that  time  there 
has  been  no  accident.  In  the  Princeton 
gymnasium  one  may  see  the  hair-rising 
mid-air  feats  that  hold  the  farmer's  boy 
spellbound  at  his  first  circus,  yet  there  is 
no  net  below  to  guard  against  a  fall,  and 
there  are  no  falls. 

The  secret  of  it  all,  the  Director  declares, 
lies  in  insisting  upon  invariable  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  the  learner.  The  beginner, 
if  he  is  tumbling,  learns  exactly  how  to 
control  himself  in  the  performance  before 
he  is  allowed  to  venture  out  of  the  protect- 
ing ropes  and  swivels.  The  man  who  bal- 
ances in  a  chair  on  the  flying  trapeze  must 
learn  to  do  so  in  exactly  the  right  way, 
olose  to  a  mat,  before  he  is  allowed  to  go 
aloft ;  and  when  he  is  aloft,  knowing  exactly 
how  to  balance,  there  is  no  need  of  a  net. 
Then,  too,  the  candidate  for  honors  in  mid- 
air performance  must  learn  how  to  alight 
when  falling.  He  is  taught  to  leap  from 
mo^lerately  high  altitudes  to  a  mat,  and  to 
strike  the  mat  with  the  least  possible  jar. 
One  is  inclined  to  put  a  question  mark 


after  this  sort  of  gymnastics  at  first  sight 
and  ask  what  it  is  all  good  for.  But  when 
he  stops  to  think  of  the  mental  drill,  as 
well  as  the  physical  perfection  that  must 
be  acquired  before  one  can  possibly  per- 
form such  feats,  he  takes  the  mark  away 
and  begins  to  envy  the  man  whose  body 
responds  so  readily  to  the  mind's  command. 

Compulsory  physical  training  is  not  far 
off  in  the  greater  colleges.  To-day  the 
greatest  hindrance  in  the  older  universities 
is  the  fact  that  their  gymnasia  were,  in 
general,  built  some  years  ago  and  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
were  gymnastics  to  be  suddenly  made  com- 
pulsory. Columbia,  with  its  magnificent 
equipment,  easily  has  the  lead  in  the 
attempt  to  make  all  students  into  well- 
rounded  physical  beings.  After  the  pre- 
liminary drill  of  a  light  nature,  or  together 
with  it,  the  student  is  required  to  go 
through  a  certain  amount  of  training  that 
looks  toward  the  acquirement  of  skill  in 
certain  definite  lines  of  athletics.  This  is 
something  of  a  new  departure  in  the  col- 
lege world.  It  grows  out  of  unlimited 
g^Tiniasium  facilities  and  the  fact  that  the 
director  is  a  believer  in  things  practical. 
While  vaulting  and  trapeze  work  are  most 
excellent  for  discipline,  they  scarcely  prom- 
ise much  in  the  way  of  practical  useful 
ness  in  post  college  days.  With  swimming 
it  is  different.  So  every  Freshman  who 
lives  through  his  year  at  Columbia  comes 
out  a  swimmer. 

There  is  a  big  tank  in  the  basement,  and 
at  one  side  of  the  tank  stands  an  instructor 
at  whose  hand  is  a  rope,  which  runs 
through  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling  and  snaps 
into  a  belt.  There  are  life  preservers  as 
well.  When  the  Freshman  goes  to  the 
tank  for  his  first  lesson  he  buckles  about 
him  the  belt  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
plunges  in  like  a  frog  on  a  caster's  hook, 
to  be  coached  in  strokes  and  methods. 
When  he  is  a  fairly  good  swimmer  he  goes 
to  a  deeper  part  of  the  tank  and  plunges 
from  a  spring-board  or  a  platform,  and 
suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact  that  this 
phase  of  his  compulsory  gymnastics  has  not 
only  given  him  a  possible  means  of  life- 
,  saving,  but  that  it  has  driven  away  his  old 
horror  of  the  water,  his  old  fear  of  a 
plunge  from  aloft.  And  with  the  new  nerve 
has  come  new  strength  and  new 
use  his  muscles. 

This  acquisition  of  nerve  is 
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by  the  gymnasium  management  as  much 
as  is  the  matter  of  strength;  for,  after  all, 
what  is  more  essential  in  one's  equipment 
for  life  than  pluck  ?  So  it  is  that  boxing 
and  wrestling  are  a  part  of  the  required 
work  of  the  Columbia  student.  Tbe  man- 
agement does  not  attempt  to  turn  out 
experts  in  either  line.  What  it  does  under- 
take is  to  give  each  man  some  knowledge 
of  how  to  strike  an  effective  blow  and  bow 
to  guard,  diick,  or  side  step  tbe  blow  of  an 
adversary.  Also  tbe  rudimentary  princi- 
ples that  govern  scientific  wrestling,  how 
to  catch  an  opponent,  how  to  break  away 
when  tackled,  and  how  to  avoid  falling 
underneath  in  a  scrimmage.  This  sort  of 
training  has  several  values.  Its  practical 
side  is  possibly  the  least,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  one  needs  to  fight,  but  there  is  a  cer- 


tain courage  that  comes  with  a  slight 
knowledge  of  self-defense  whose  value  is 
beyond  estimate  in  some  of  the  critical 
times  of  life.  But  more  even  than  this 
is  the  ability  one  gains  in  the  way  of  recog- 
nizing and  seizing  instantaneous  openings. 
The  man  wbo  can  box  or  wrestle  has  an 
eye  and  a  brain  and  two  arms  and  two  legs 
that  work  together  and  work  independently 
of  one  another.  He  is  something  of  a  gen- 
eral, too.  Just  what  relation  good  general- 
ship in  tbe  amateur  ring  bears  to  gen- 
eralship in  other  struggles  would  be  hard 
to  say,  but  in  these  days  of  belief  in  closely 
sympathetic  relations  between  different 
mental  and  bodily  functions,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  doubt  that  ring  generalship 
developed  in  college  can  have  other  than  a 
good  influence. 


THE    MANEATER    OF    SEVEN    STREAMS 

AN    ADVENTURE    WITH    A    TIGER 

By  CAPTAIN    R.  G.  BURTON,  INDIAN   ARMY 


THE  seven  streams  flow  down  from 
the  seven  hills  to  the  valley,  where 
their  combined  waters  merge  into 
the  main  river  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. That  is — they  flow  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  when  the  moisture  brought 
down  by  the  monsoon  rains  has  not  yet  all 
evaporated  beneath  the  rays  of  the  summer 
sun.  But  in  the  hot  season  they  are  mere 
dry  nullahs,  with  here  and  there  a  pool  of 
tepid  water  coDected  in  umbrageous  spots 
among  the  wild  plum  bushes  and  tall  grass, 
which  form  a  cool  retreat  for  the  shade- 
loving  tiger.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
waters  a  deep  pool  lies  in  a  basin  among 
the  black  basaltic  rocks.  This  basin  has 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  which,  during  many  monsoons 
through  countless  ages,  has  worn  a  cavity 
deep  in  the  living  rock.  All  around  lie 
huge  boulders  brought  down  from  the 
mountain  sides  by  the  action  of  air  and 
water.  One  stream  drops  from  the  rocks 
above  and  has  worn  a  deep  fissure  in  the 
face  of  the  hill.  From  the  crag  above  the 
basin  hang  huge  stalactites,  deposited  by 
this  stream,  which  must  have  taken  aeons 
of  time  to  form.  All  around,  owing  to 
perennial  water,  the  grass  is  green  and  the 
rocks  are  covered  with  brown  moss,  where 
the  little  lizards  lie  basking  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

The  hills  are  clad  with  tall  ebony  and 
teak  trees,  whilst  the  pool  itself  is  over- 
shadowed by  a  mighty  banyan  (the  giant 
fi^  tree),  which  has  spread  its  arms  over 
the  face  of  the  water,  dropping  columns 
here  and  there  to  form  a  shady  nook  where 
even  the  noonday  sun  does  not  penetrate. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  pool  a  great  clump 
of  bamboo  stands  in  the  soft  earth 
beyond  the  rocks,  and  more  clumps  mingled 
with  green  tamarisk  clothp  the  banks  of 
the  ravine.  It  is  an  ideal,  cover  for  a 
tiger,  and  formed  the  favorite  haunt  of 
the  maneater  of  Seven  Streams. 
But  he  had  other  resorts  where  he  could 


rest  in  security  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Crowning  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  seven  hills  are  the  gray  ruins'  of  an 
ancient  fort — such  a  stronghold  as  is  fre- 
quently met  on  the  outlying  spurs  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  India.  The  turreted 
walls,  now  fast  crumbling  into  dust,  run 
straggling  for  many  a  furlong  around  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there  a  rusty 
gun  lies  dismounted  upon  the  ruined  bat- 
tlements, or  half  hidden  amid  the  rank 
undergrowth  beneath  the  walls.  In  the 
fort  itself  no  human  being  resides  save  the 
old  Hindu  priest  who  tends  the  temple 
standing  inside  the  main  gate  with  a  four- 
headed  cobra  wrought  in  stone  over  the 
entrance.  The  jungle  has  been  let  in  and 
torn  asunder  walls  and  dismantled  dwell- 
ing places  where  once  the  hardy  warriors, 
whose  stronghold  this  was  in  days  gone  by, 
had  found  security  during  the  intervals 
between  their  raids  into  the  surrounding 
country. 

Now  the  fortress  is  filled  with  trees  and 
bushes,  and  many  savage  animals  find  a 
resting  place  in  its  recesses.  The  stealthy 
panther  dwells  here,  and  its  harsh,  grating 
cry  can  often  be  heard  at  night.  Stags 
roam  over  the  hillside  beneath  the  wall, 
and  frequently  bison*  find  their  way  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  fort.  In  this  place,  also, 
the  maneater  of  Seven  Streams  some- 
times took  up  his  abode,  and  here  he  lived 
before  he  began  killing  human  beings,  in 
the  days  when  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest  were  his  only  prey.  But  he  became 
fat  and  lazy.  It  was  with  an  effort  that 
he  climbed  the  mountain  side  to  seek  his 
lofty  den.  The  doer  easily  escaped  his 
rush,  and  he  could  only  seldom  catch  one 
as  they  came  down  to  drink  where  he  lay 
in  wait  among  the  bushes  near  the  margin 
of  the  tank  that  gleamed  white  on  moon- 
light nights.     He  was  obliged  even  to  slay 

•This  is  a  species  of  wild  cattle  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  in  India,  Malays  Siam,  Java,  and  called 
gfiour,  bantang,  sladang. 
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t'wo  bears  for  food,  they  being  too  slow  of 
foot  to  evade  his  onslaught,  whilst  he 
devoured  many  jmrcupines  and  became 
very  lame  from  the  quills  which  pierced 
his  feet.  Then  he  abandoned  the  fort,  or 
visited  it  at  rare  intervals,  being  succeeded 
by  a  lithe  and  active  tigress;  and  he 
descended  to  the  i)ool  at  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,  where  he  fought  and  slew  a 
tijfer  smaller  than  himself.  Here  he  took 
up  his  abode,  levying  toll  upon  the  cattle, 
and  sometimes  visiting  the  village,  where 
fat  herds  were  numerous,  which  lay  on  the 
ed^e  of  the  jungle,  some  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills. 

Thus  he  dwelt  for  many  years,  and  his 

coat,  once  of  a  brilliant  rufous  tint,  faded 

to  a  pale  yellow,  on  which  the  stripes  lay 

sparse    and    brown.    And    then    one    day 

Lungota,  the  herdsman,  struck  the  tiger 

across  the  back  with  his  iron-bound  staff, 

in  attempting  to  drive  the  beast  from  one 

of   his  fat  heifers  which  had  been  seized 

close  to  him,  whereupon  he  turned  upon 

Longota  and  slew  him,  and,  finding  his 

blood  tasted  sweet,  carried  him  off  to  his 

lair   under   the  great   ^   tree   and   there 

devoured  him,  leaving  only  a  few  bones 

with  the  top  of  his  skull,  the  palms  of  his 

hands,  and   the   soles   of  his   feet.    Lun- 

gota's  cattle  stampeded   in  terror  to  the 

village,  and  the  assembled  people  following 

on  the  trail  discovered  certain  evidence  of 

the  tragedy  that  had  taken  place;  but  it 

was    not    until    next    morning    that    they 

found  the  herdsman's  remains,  for  until 

the  tiger  had  finished   his  meal  he   kept 

them  at  a  distance  with  fierce  growls  and 

snarlings. 

For  a  week  the  people  avoided  the 
jungle.  The  herdboys  took  their  cattle 
away  to  the  plains,  where  the  grass  was 
less  succulent  and  there  was  but  little 
fthade  where  man  and  beast  could  rest 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  After  a  time 
they  began  to  drive  them  to  the  grazing 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
But  the  maneater  was  on  the  watch,  and 
before  long  one  of  the  boys  was  seized  and 
borne  shrieking  into  the  bushes,  whilst  the 
monkeys  chattered  excitedly  in  the  trees 
above,  and  the  peafowl  rose  and  flew  off, 
uttering  harsh  cries  of  alarm.  Thus  three 
or  four  herdsmen  and  boys  were  killed, 
nntil  at  length  the  frighteno<l  villagers 
entirely  avoided  the  dangerous  jungles. 
Then  the  maneater  became  bolder.    First 


he  climbed  the  hill  to  the  old  fort,  and 
slew  the  Hindu  priest,  devouring  him  in 
front  of  his  idols,  where  the  remains  were 
found  by  one  who  went  to  worship  there; 
and  the  four-headed  serpent  had  fallen 
from  above  the  gate  and  lay  amid  the 
bones — a  dreadful  omen.  After  this  the 
tiger  took  to  wandering  far  out  into  the 
plains,  creeping  up  the  hedgerows  and 
through  the  groves  of  palms,  and  carry- 
ing off  wayfarers  from  the  roads  and 
Women  returning  from  market,  but  being 
sometimes  driven  from  his  prey  by  a  fierce 
onslaught  of  the  buffaloes.  At  length  one 
evening  he  killed  a  boy  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  village,  as  the  cattle  were  returning 
at  nightfall,  and  his  reign  of  terror  became 
more  pronoiuiced,  for  now  none  dared 
venture  forth  except  in  broaJ  daylight,  and 
only  then  in  bands  of  half  a  dozen  or  more. 

All  this  was  related  to  me  by  Indru,  the 
Good,  when  I  pitched  my  camp  near  the 
village.  That  very  evening  the  murderous 
beast  carried  off  a  woman  who  was  return- 
ing from  cutting  wood  in  the  jungle.  In 
the  morning  I  followed  on  the  trail.  A 
silver  anklet  was  picked  up;  a  tress  of 
raven  hair  hung  from  a  bush;  and  some 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  torn  off  by  the 
thorns,  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  indicating 
the  path  taken  by  the  murderer.  The 
tracks  led  direct  toward  the  pool  at  the 
meeting  of  the  waters.  A  maneater  is 
popularly  supposed  to  possess  more  cun* 
ning  than  the  ordinary  tiger,  which,  to 
the  experienced  sportsman,  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  animal  to  bring  to  bag.  But 
this  creature  had  not  hitherto  been  hunted. 
He  had  for  months  pursued  his  depreda- 
tions without  molestation,  and  his  haunts 
lay  far  from  the  beat  of  sportsmen.  Yet 
the  villagers  had  little  hope  that  I  would 
be  successful ;  for,  said  they,  the  maneater 
would  be  warned  of  danger  by  the  spirits 
of  his  victims.  However,  they  became 
more  hopeful  when  they  had  offered  up 
sacrifices  to  appease  the  souls  of  the 
departed. 

While  the  people  were  assembling  to 
drive  the  monster  from  his  lair,  I  sur- 
veyed the  ground  below  from  a  command- 
ing position  on  one  of  the  seven  hills,  and 
planned  the  beat  that  was  to  take  place. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  tiger  would 
be  lying  Innoath  the  great  banyan  tree 
overhanging  the  basin  in  the  rocks,  and  as 
if  to  make  this  certain  a  spotted  deer  at 
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that  moment  barked  in  alarm  from  the 
hillside  above  the  pool.  It  was  decided  to 
drive  him  out  in  the  direction  of  the  fort, 
which  he  still  sometimes  visited,  haunting 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  mur- 
dered priest. 

The  beaters  w^ere  placed  in  a  semi-circle 
across  the  valley  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
low the  pool,  and  I  posted  myself  on  a 
rock  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  that 
ran  down  from  the  fort.  I  felt  that  the 
tiger  was  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and 
was  even  more  certain  when  a  peacock 
rose  from  the  bushes  below,  giving  utter- 
ance to  that  trumpet  call  which  is  a  sure 
sign  of  alarm.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  maneater  was  at  home. 
And  now  the  people  began  to  advance, 
uttering  fierce  cries,  and  striking  the  trees 
with  their  sticks,  as  they  swarmed  up  the 
valley.  A  startled  stag  dashed  past  me  at 
a  few  yards'  distance,  halting  for  a 
moment  and  listening  to  the  noise  before 
pursuing  his  headlong  flight.  A  great 
black  bear  came  shambling  up  the  hill,  and 
took  the  path  toward  the  fort.  And  then 
the  sound  of  heavy  breathing  fell  upon  my 


ear,  and  of  the  well-known  footfall  upon 
the  dry  leaves,  and  in  another  moment  the 
maneater  of  Seven  Streams  stood  before 
me.  He  stopped  for  an  instant  with  one 
paw  raised,  his  great  tongue  lolling  from 
his  open  jaws,  looking  around  and  listen- 
ing to  the  noise  that  pursued  him,  and 
then  with  a  fierce  roar  sprang  forward 
up  the  hill.  My  bullet  caught  him  in  the 
flank,  and  he  turned  fiercely  and  came 
toward  me  open-mouthed,  but  dropped 
dead  to  a  second  shot  in  the  chest. 

Of  the  rejoicings  that  followed  there  is 
scarcely  need  to  speak.  The  torchlight 
procession  to  the  hamlet,  for  the  shades 
of  night  had  fallen  by  the  time  the  mon- 
ster was  carried  to  the  plain  below;  the 
attendance  with  their  children  of  the  vil- 
lage matrons,  who  each  laid  a  copper  coin 
on  the  carcass  as  they  bowed  down  and 
salaamed  to  it;  and  the  feast  provided 
for  the  shikaris  and  beaters.  A  maneater 
is  a  rare  animal,  and  it  was  right  and 
fitting  that  the  destruction  of  such  a 
scourge  should  be  duly  celebrated.  His 
skin  now  forms  the  centrepiece  of  an  inter- 
esting group  of  my  trophies. 


MINNESOTA'S    SPORTING    STATUS 

By  LEONIDAS    HUBBARD,  Jr. 


MINNESOTA  is  the  State  in  which 
East  and  West  meet.  It  is  here 
that  the  mighty  forests  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Ontario  touch  elbows 
with  the  maddening  waste  of  treeless 
prairie.  Here  the  ill-starred  bison  of 
Dakota's  plains  met  the  deer  and  beaver 
of  the  primeval  forest.  Here  the  icy  trout 
streams  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  give 
place  to  waters  a  trifle  warmer,  which  find 
outlet  through  the  Father  of  Waters,  or 
the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Here,  too.  North  meets  South,  and  the 
giant  forest  trees  of  British  America 
merge  into  the  stunted  timber  along  Iowa's 
rivers.  There  is  no  Lake  Superior  for  a 
barrier  to  game  migration,  as  above  the 
nghboring  States  to  eastward,  so  moose, 


elk,  and  caribou  come  down  from  the  icy 
regions  about  Hudson's  Bay  to  roam 
among  the  giant  pines  and  hemlocks. 
With  them  come  wolves  which,  not  content 
to  hide  in  the  forest,  venture  far  beyond 
the  land  of  deer  to  feast  upon  the  sheep  of 
blond-beardod  Swedes  and  Danes  who  find 
in  this  northern  clime  a  reminder  of  home. 
The  wilderness  of  Minnesota  surpasses 
that  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  as  far 
as  those  surpass  the  settled  slashings  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  very  consider- 
able stretches  that  have  never  been  lum- 
bered, where  one  sees  the  pine  giants 
which  promise  soon  to  be  as  rare  as  bison. 
The  extent  of  this  wild  region,  too,  is  a 
delight  to  the  soul  of .  the  nature  lover. 
Above   the   northernmost   railway   of    the 
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State,  and  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
is  a  stretch  of  forest  150  miles  wide  by 
some  200  long  that  has  no  inlet  or  outlet 
save  by  canoe  or  Indian  trail.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  this  wilderness,  partly 
in  Minnesota  and  partly  in  Ontario,  is 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  more  than  50  miles 
in  extent  from  north  to  south  and,  with 
its  bays  and  islands,  no  less  from  east  to 
west.  Connected  with  it  by  Rainy  River 
are  Rainy  Lake  and  a  dozen  other  bodies 
of  water  that  have  no  mean  size.  Below 
this  chain,  hidden  in  the  forest,  are  half  a 
dozen  sheets  of  water  larger  than  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
smaller  lakes  and  lakelets. 

Pike,  pickerel,  and  bass  fairly  crowd 
these  waters,  and  in  the  larger  lakes  are 
numberless  sturgeon.  Likewise  the  forests 
swarm  with  game.  Deer  and  bear;  moose, 
elk  and  caribou;  ducks,  geese,  and  a 
dozen  kinds  of  water  fowl,  together  with 
fur-bearing  animals  of  almost  every 
description,  have  their  homes  in  this  wild 
region  of  Minnesota. 

But  while  the  heart  of  the  sportsman 
throbs  joyously  at  the  prospect,  so,  too, 
does  that  of  the  pot  hunter.  It  is  here 
among  the  forests,  upon  lake  and  stream, 
that  he  has  his  home.  I  have  mentioned 
the  "  old  hunter  and  trapper  "  of  the  story 
book  as  appearing  in  Wisconsin  and  hav- 
ing disappeared  in  Michigan  and  hunting 
districts  farther  east.  But  Wisconsin  has 
few  of  the  type  compared  with  the  num- 
ber in  Minnesota.  Hunters  of  this  sort 
are  hunters  and  trappers  by  profession. 
They  do  nothing  else.  They  live  in  the 
forest  or  roam  from  one  section  to  the 
other  like  the  Canadian  courriers  du  hois. 
These  men  have  no  conception  of  game  as 
a  means  of  sport.  To  them  it  is  some- 
thing which,  when  killed  and  sold,  brings 
money  for  food  and  raiment,  guns  and 
whiskey.  To  their  mind  game  laws  are 
merely  impositions  upon  them,  inflicted  by 
the  men  who  live  in  towns.  They  have  no 
more  sympathy  with  such  laws  than  the 
moonshiner  of  Tennessee  has  with  the 
regulations  of  internal  revenue,  and  no 
more  use  for  game  wardens  than  the 
moonshiner  has  for  a  treasury  agent.  lie 
does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  any  local 
deputy  game  warden  whom  he  may  fear, 
and  is  held  in  unwholesome  respect  by  the 
average  backwoods  justice  of  the  peace. 
Allied  with  the  pot  hunter  here,  as  in 


Wisconsin,  but  much  more  numerous  here, 
are  the  game  dealers  and  commission  men. 
These  have  manipulated  politics  when 
possible,  and  resorted  to  every  method 
ingenuity  could  devise  to  evade  existing 
laws,  while  the  hunters  dodged  or  fright- 
ened game  wardens  and  intimidated  jus- 
tices in  the  forest  region.  The  conunis- 
sion  men  have  more  at  stake  here  than  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  hunters  are  better 
hidden  and  less  thoroughly  watched. 

But  arrayed  against  this  combination 
are  some  sportsmen  whose  sportsmanship 
will  stand  the  highest  test.  It  is  good  for 
one  to  meet  these  sons  of  Minnesota.  There 
are  times  when  the  traveling  student  of 
sport  feels  like  Diogenes  in  his  hopeless 
search  for  a  man. 

When  one  has  listened  to  members  of 
the  so-called  sportsmen's  clubs  of  western 
Pennsylvania  bewail  a  law  against  the  sale 
of  game;  when  he  has  seen  members  of 
some  of  Iowa's  clubs  sit  with  folded  hands 
watching  the  illegal  slaughter  of  birds, 
fearful  to  raise  a  hand ;  when  he  has  heard 
the  flimsy,  kindergarten  excuses  of  others 
who  would  shoot  ducks  in  spring,  he  feels 
like  crying  out,  **  Are  there  no  men  who 
love  sport  and  who  dread  not  action;  are 
there  no  men  with  chivalry  in  their  souls 
and  red  blood  in  their  veins  V^  After 
such  a  lamentation  it  is  good  to  meet  these 
red  blooded  sons  of  the  Korth  who  have 
hearts  in  their  breasts  and  who  know  not 
the  words  "  fear,"  or  "  quit,"  or  "  can't." 

Why  Minnesota  should  possess  such 
fighters  while  some  of  her  sister  States 
have  so  little  spirit  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  presence  of  a  few  hard  work- 
ers who  have  labored  long  and  tirelessly 
for  good  sport.  Perhaps  the  open  war. 
which  early  became  necessary  because  of 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  omnipresent  pot 
hunter,  may  have  led  them  to  declare  their 
allegiance.  At  any  rate  this  State  has 
good  men  and  fearless  men  who  have 
spared  neither  time  nor  energy  in  placing 
the  Minnesota  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association  in  a  position  to  fight  clean, 
hard  battles. 

The  Association  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
alliance  between  the  gun  clubs  of  the 
State.  Its  methods  are  worthy  of  study  by 
sportsmen  elsewhere.  Too  often  I  have 
found  sportsmen  bewailing  the  fact  that 
pot  hunting  influences  control  the  legisla- 
tive  bodies.      Too   often   these   sportsr 
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have  never  thought  of  controlling  such 
bodies  themselves,  and  have  looked  on,  about 
as  helpless  as  the  average  very  good  man 
who  sheds  tears  of  chastened  holy  joy  over 
the  maladministration  of  city  government, 
but  forgets  to  vote.  These  virile  men  of 
Minnesota  said  legislative  control  is  a 
game  at  which  two  sides  may  play.  They 
attacked  the  Populistic  governor,  whom 
they  accused  of  laxity  in  the  matter  of 
game  law  enforcement.  Now  they  are 
planning  to  place  the  invertebrate  legis- 
lator, who  votes  for  pot  hunting  laws, 
between  the  devil  of  populism  and  the  deep 
sea  of  sportsmanship. 

In  the  political  phase  of  this  fight  the 
Minnesota  sportsmen  have  one  negative 
influence  in  their  favor  which  their  fel- 
lows in  many  other  States  do  not  have. 
This  is  the  passivity  of  the  farmers.  Min- 
nesota is  settled  largely  by  foreigners  of 
the  frugal  north  European  type,  who  care 
nothing  for  shooting  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  keep  no  gun. 

When  the  legislature  met  two  years 
ago,  the  sportsmen  developed  a  decided 
strength  and  apparently  won  a  victory. 
But  their  success  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  two  of  the  laws  secured  proved 
to  be  veritable  gold  bricks.  One  of  these 
was  meant  to  i>revent  the  shipment  of 
deer.  Originally  the  bill  provided  that 
they  could  not  be  shipped  by  ^'  private  or 
common  carrier."  Somewhere  in  the 
legislative  shuffle  the  words  "  or  common  " 
were  lost,  so  that  while  deer  might  not  be 
shipped  by  private  carrier — a  way  in  which 
nobody  would  ever  want  to  ship  them — 
railroad  companies,  express  companies, 
and  other  common  carriers  might  trans- 
port them  without  limit.  The  other  gold 
brick  was  a  law  to  prevent  spring  duck 
shooting.  The  law  declared  that  ducks 
may  not  be  killed  after  January  1,  nor 
"  shipped  later  than  April  15."  This  lat- 
ter clause,  the  court  held,  invalidated  the 
former,  and  ducks  are  killed  up  to  the 
later  date.  These  defects  might  very 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  bungling  of 
unsophisticated  law  makers,  but  the  push- 
ers of  the  bills  will  not  have  it  so,  and 
declare  that  lobbyists  with  game  dealers' 
money  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

The  outlook  for  better  game  laws  in  this 

State   is  bright.     But  it   is  not   so  much 

better  laws  as  better  enforcement  tliat  is 

'ed.     The  task  of  policing  the  mighty 


waste  of  forest,  lake,  and  river  is  some- 
thing little  less  than  enormous.  To  do 
this  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission  has 
just  5  salaried  wardens,  and  108  volun- 
teers who  are  little  better  than  useless. 
The  volunteer  is  supposed  to  know  of  any 
infraction  of  the  laws  in  his  vicinity  and 
to  arrest  the  guilty  parties.  This  is  what 
he  is  supposed  to  do.  What  he  really  does 
is  to  either  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
outlaws,  or  to  content  himself  with  saying 
what  he  would  have  done  if  the  killer  of 
illegal  game  had  not  been  a  near  neighbor 
or  a  good  friend  or  a  second  cousin.  It 
matters  not  how  good,  or  honest,  or  fear- 
less a  volunteer  warden  may  be;  he  will 
seldom  do  much  good.  The  men  he 
detects  violating  game  laws  are  usually  his 
neighbors.  The  law  provides  that  the 
warden  making  an  arrest  shall  have  a  per- 
centage of  the  fine  imposed.  Therefore 
when  a  warden  is  tempted  to  arrest  his 
neighbor  he  sees  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
mercenary,  betraying  his  friend  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silver,  so  he  shuts  his  eyes,  or 
looks  the  other  way.  There  is  also  another 
influence  that  has  proved  most  potent  in 
making  the  volunteer  warden  useless — fear 
of  the  pot  hunters.  The  **bad  men" 
among  this  class  threaten  to  shoot  inform- 
ers and  burn  their  buildings.  However 
senseless  such  a  threat  may  be,  it  has  a 
restraining  influence  upon  the  average 
country  official. 

Because  of  the  comparative  uselessness 
of  volunteer  wardens,  the  Commission  has 
been  obliged  to  meet  the  allied  pot  hunters 
and  game  dealers  with  its  ^ve  salaried 
men.  Five  men  might  lose  themselves  in 
one  infinitesimal  corner  of  Minnesota's 
wilds.  However  much  they  separate,  and 
however  fast  they  travel,  there  are  sure  to 
be  great  stretches  of  hunting  and  fishing 
ground  where  pot  hunters  will  hold  car- 
nival. Then,  too,  the  work  of  these  rov- 
ing wardens  is  extremely  difficult,  for  the 
reason  that  a  stranger  coming  into  a  back- 
woods community  is  certain  to  be  spotted 
as  an  official.  On  one  occasion  the  war- 
dens watched  a  place  where  they  believed 
dynamite  was  to  be  used  for  killing  fish. 
The  dynamiters  treated  the  officials  to  a 
grand  explosion,  yet  never  a  sight  of  the 
law  breakers  did  the  game  protectors 
catch. 

The  salaried  wardens  have  ranged  the 
State   so  far  as  possible   and   have  made 
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many  arrests.  In  a  large  number  of  cases, 
however,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
conviction,  for  the  reason  that  backwoods 
justices  temper  justice  with  a  senseless 
amount  of  mercy,  being  frequently  made 
more  lenient  by  standing  threats  of  the 
•*bad  men." 

The  ingenuity  displayed  by  shippers  of 
game   is   really  of  a  high   order.     Quail, 
grouse,    and   prairie    chickens    cannot    be 
sold  laT^'fully.    But  they  have  been  shipped 
from  the   State   in  a  dozen   illegal  ways. 
Once  a  consignment  of  rabbits  was  exam- 
ined by  the  officials,  and  it  was  found  that 
each  rabbit  had  been  opened,  and  sewed  up 
again  after  a  quail  had  been  placed  inside. 
Likewise  quail  and  other  forbidden  birds 
were   found   in   cans   labeled    "  condensed 
milk,"  in  bales  of   hay,   and   in  bedding. 
The  great  need   of   the   Game   and   Fish 
Commission  is  more  money  with  which  to 
pay  a  larger  force  of  wardens.     Another 
hope  of  the  Conunission  is  that  some  sort 
of   cooperation   by   the    Government   will 
prevent  game   slaughter   by  the   Indians. 
There   are   a   number   of   reservations    in 
Minnesota.     From    these    the    braves    are 
stealing    at    all    seasons    to    kill    game. 
Indians   are  hard  men   to   keep   track   of 
and  their  influence  is  bad,  for  settlers  are 
reluctant  to  obey  laws  when  Indians  vio- 
late them  with  impunity. 

The  outlook  for  future  sport  in  Minne- 
sota is  bright.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  good  laws  and  good  enforcement  arc 
numerous,  but  the  good  men  are  earnest 
and  aggressive.  They  will  keep  up  the 
fight,  and  just  so  long  as  the  fight  for 
better  things  is  in  progress  better  things 
will  be  attained.  It  is  only  when  the  men 
who  stand  for  clean  sport  sit  down  and 
fold  their  hands  in  childish  despair  that 
the  sportsman  need  be  pessimistic.  There 
is  wonderful  potency  in  a  good  healthy 
fight,  and  just  so  long  as  the  sportsmen 
keep  on  the  warpath,  decorating  their 
lodges  with  the  metaphorical  scalps  of 
professional  hunters,  weak  legislators,  and 
fearful  pustices,  so  long  will  men  think; 
and  so  long  as  men  think  they  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve  into  better  sportsmen  and 
better  gentlemen. 

Every  year  the  difficulties  of  the  game 
dealer  become  greater.  Now  his  attempts 
to  ship  forbidden  birds  from  the  State  are 
attended  by  a  danger  of  seizure  and  prose- 
cution that  are  uncomfortable,  to  say  the 


least.  When  game  shipping  shall  have 
been  entirely  suppressed,  the  day  of 
slaughter  will  be  ended;  for  what  birds 
and  deer  the  settler  kills  for  his  family 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  supply. 

Along  with  its  work  of  preserving 
native  game  the  Commission  has  fairly 
started  upon  the  propagation  and  intro- 
duction of  new  species.  English  and 
Mongolian  pheasants  have  been  distrib- 
uted over  the  southern  portions  of  the 
State,  and  the  law  forbids  their  killing. 
Neither  the  sportsmen  who  proposed  this 
experiment,  nor  the  commissioners  who 
carry  it  out,  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the 
success  of  the  plan.  As  yet  the  birds  are 
not  numerous  and  their  rate  of  breeding 
in  this  region  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  fisheries  branch  of  the  Commission 
is  also  active.  Trout  culture,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  waters  of  many 
another  State,  is  new,  but  it  has  been 
undertaken  in  earnest  and  promises  great 
things  here.  The  commissioners  in  their 
report  ask  more  money  and  intend  to 
plant  trout  in  every  stream  where  they 
will  live.  Grayling,  the  hardy  fellows 
from  Montana,  will  also  be  planted.  The 
Commission  is  now  experimenting  in  their 
culture,  and  has  a  promising  looking  lot 
of  fry  in  the  ponds  at  South  St.  Paul. 
One  problem  met  by  the  fishery  experts  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  In  the  chain  of 
lakes  connected  by  Rainy  River,  fish  were 
so  numerous  that  Munchausen's  tales 
sounded  tame  beside  the  true  stories  that 
sportsmen  and  explorers  carried*  out.  So 
thick  were  they  that,  according  to  official 
statements,  they  died  by  thousands  from 
lack  of  food. 

The  Commission  decided  to  reduce  their 
numbers,  and  to  that  end  gave  licenses 
to  a  number  of  professional  fishermen  to 
establish  fisheries  on  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
the  largest  of  the  chain.  Shipments  of 
fish — mainly  pike  and  sturgeon — amounted 
last  year  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  officials  are  pleased  with  their  experi- 
ment, and  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  over-protec- 
tion of  fish. 

I  have  said  much  about  pot  hunters,  but 
let  no  one  suppose  that  they  have  stripped 
this  region  of  game.  If  the  game  were 
less  plentiful  the  pot  hunters  and  dealers 
would  be  much  more  ready  to  give  up  the 
fight.      But    the   wonderful    supply   makes 
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the  abandoimioiit  of  Miiinosota  like  the  loss 
of  a  gold  mine.  Through  all  this  stretch 
of  forest  one  finds  game,  both  large  and 
Rtnall,  in  quantities  to  make  the  sight 
conipionplace. 

One  may  go  canoeing  on  a  dozen  chains 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  he  will  not  see 
a  white  man  for  days.  And  scarcely  will 
there  be  an  hour  in  one  of  those  days 
when  he  may  not  see  deer.  Many  a 
glimpse  will  be  got  of  larger  game,  and 
flocks  of  local  breeding  ducks  will  be  con- 
stantly rising  before  his  craft. 

This  is  a  free  land,  where  all  have  equal 
privileges.  There  are  practically  no  pre- 
serves. In  the  southern  half  of  the  State, 
where  civilization  has  cleared  away  the 
traces  of  wilderness,  there  is  here  and 
there  a  preserve.     Now  and  then  a  lake. 


with  its  niiirsh  land,  is  held  by  a  sports- 
man,  or  a  club,  for  the  duck  shooting  which 
it  offers.  Again  we  may  find  a  tract  of 
poor  woodland  held  as  a  preserve  for  part- 
ridges and  quail.  But  these  are  few  and 
very  far  between. 

As  a  whole,  Minnesota  is  a  wilderness 
of  free  shooting.  One  may  go  upon  her 
lakes  for  ducks  and  geese.  He  may  prowl 
about  the  marshes  for  snipe  and  wood- 
cock. He  may  enter  the  forests  to  kill 
deer  or  bigger  game,  and  he  may  fish 
wherever  his  fancy  pleases.  He  need  ask 
no  man's  consent  to  pitch  his  camp.  So 
long  as  he  is  here  he  is  one  of  the  "free 
people "  and  knows  no  law  save  that  of 
the  forest,  which  is  the  old,  old  law  of 
justice  and  peace,  and  thoughtfulness  and 
truth. 


THE  NEW  RULE  FOR  YACHT  MEASUREMENT 

By  JOHN    HYSLOP 


THE  new  rule  recently  adopted  by 
the  Seawanhaka  -  Corinthian  and 
the  Larchmont  Yacht  Clubs,  and 
also  by  the  Yacht  Kacing  Association  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  is  simply  the  old  rule 
which  has  been  in  use  since  1883,  with 
two  added  factors  and  with  a  new  divisor, 
the  latter  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  yachts  with  the  new  quantities 
added  to  their  old  measurements  within 
the  limits  of  the  classes  in  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  race.  The  old 
rule  took  into  account  only  length  meas- 
ured on  the  water-line  added  to  the  square 
root  of  sail  area,  the  sum  of  these  quanti- 
ties being  divided  by  two  to  give  the  rac- 
ing length.  The  new  rule,  in  addition  to 
these,  takes  into  account  the  fullness  of 
the  water-line,  which  has  been  found  to 
materially  influence  the  actual  length  of 
water-line  in  use  when  sailing;  the  ride 
also  brings  into  the  equation  a  quantity 
obtained  by  comparing  the  breadth  and 
draught,  taken  together,  with  the  area  of 
midship  section  (practically  with  the  dis- 
^ment  of  the  vessel)    associated  with 


these.     The  rule  has  been  stated  as  shown 
here : 

i  LWL  +  i  ^SA  +  L 


1.1 


=  RL 


The  factor  L,  as  here  shown,  is  made  to 
combine  the  two  added  quantities;  and 
these  are  found  in  the  following  manner : 

The  degree  of  fullness  in  the  water-line, 
such  as  appears  in  the  scow  type,  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  sum  of  the  widths,  taken 
at  one-eighth  of  the  length  from  each  end, 
with  the  greatest  width;  and  when  the 
sum  of  the  two  widths  exceeds  the  greatest 
width,  such  excess  is  made  chargeable,  and 
the  quantity  is  called  C.  The  relation 
in  size  of  the  submerged  part  of  the 
midship  section  is  found  by  taking  the 
square  root  of  it  to  get  a  linear  dimen- 
sion, and  comparing  this  with  the  sum  of 
greatest  breadth  on  the  water-line,  added 
to  draught  at  midship  section,  plus  two- 
fifths  of  any  greater  draught  aft  of  this 
point,  and  all  of  any  greater  draught  for- 
ward of  it.  The  diagrams  given  here  will 
further  explain  this: 
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After  examining  the  plans  of  a  large 
number  of  yachts  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence and  of  moderate  proportions — free 
from  the  exaggerated  features  shown  in 
the  more  recent  productions — it  has  been 
found  in  these  that  the  square  root  of  the 
largest  section  is  equal  to  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  of  the  greatest  breadth 
of  water-line  added  to  draught.  In  fram- 
ing the  new  rule,  such  a  M  S  has  been 
taken  as  the  normal,  and  to  induce  the 
use  of  a  fair  amount  of  displacement,  the 
rule  uses  three  and  one-third  times  V  m  S 
to  equal  breadth  +  draught,  and  makes 
chargeable  any  excess  in  the  sum  of  the 
two  dimensions  over  the  first  named  quan- 
tity. Such  excess  has  been  called  E,  and 
C,  which  is  representative  of  excess  in 
fullness  of  L  W  L  +  E  =  L,  which  is  the 
new  factor. 

The  purpose  of  the  f raniers  of  the  new 
rule,  and  of  the  clubs  that  have  adopted  it, 
has  been  to  relieve  the  irresistible  press- 
ure which  has  long  been  operative  toward 
abnormal  and  undesirable  forms,  to  give 
greater  choice  in  this  way  to  the  character 
of  designs,  and  by  taking  into  account 
elements  of  advantage  to  speed,  which  for 
years  have  been  well  recognized  and  used 
in  ever-increasing  degree  by  designers,  but 
which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  in  the 
rules,  to  provide  more  equitable  conditions 
for  racing,  and  more  just  and  encouraging 
terms  for  the  award  of  prizes,  and  the 
recognition  of  what  constitutes  success. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  rule  known  as 
the  "  Seawanhaka  Rule ''  was  adopted  in 
1883,  and  for  some  years  afterward  this 
rule  well  met  the  requirements,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  such  rule  as  is 
needed  to-day;  indeed,  the  entire  fleet  of 
any  yacht  club  might  then  have  been  meas- 
ured without  finding  an  instance  where 
the  application  of  a  rule  like  the  new  rule 
would  have  increased  the  yacht's  measure- 
ment by  an  inch.  There  was  then  not  to 
be  foimd  a  spoon  bow  and  full  water-line. 


Neither  was  there  to  be  seen  any  vesBel 
of  the  attenuated  and  straggling  form  oi 
midship  section,  everywhere  seen  ta*day. 
The^  Americans  water-line  would  oeevpy 
67  per  cent,  of  the  parallelogram  which 
would  include  it,  and  her  midship  section 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  its  circumscribing 
parallelogram. 

Such  moderate  proportions  continued 
for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  building 
of  America^  and  vessels,  whether  using 
keels  or  centreboards,  continued  to  be 
built  having  for  the  water-line  a  coeffi- 
cient of  65  to  67  per  cent,  and  for  the 
midship  section  a  coefficient  of  .40  to  .50. 

This  state  of  matters  was  not  to  any 
great  degree  immediately  changed  on  the 
introduction  of  lead  keels.  The  writer 
used  outside  lead,  moderate  breadth,  and 
the  cutter  rig  in  a  small  yacht  built  in 
the  spring  of  1876.  But  there  remained 
for  some  years  much  uncertainty  of 
opinion  among  yachtsmen  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  lead  used  in  this  way,  and  some 
yachtsmen,  designers,  ^nd  others  of 
accepted  authority  expressed  themselves 
strongly  against  its  u^e.  The  appearance 
of  the  Madge  here  in  1881,  and  her  suc- 
cesses, however,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
pretty  well  settled  the  lead  question,  and 
the  yachts  designed  after  this  time  by  A. 
Gary  Smith,  Edward  Burgess,  and  others 
show  an  appreciation  of  low  ballast  and 
greater  draught.  Still  there  was  nothing 
of  what  has  been  called  the  machine  char- 
acter about  their  vessels;  they  were  able 
and  roomy  craft  for  their  dimensions,  the 
coefficient  of  the  midship  section  never,  I 
believe,  falling  below  .40,  and  the  water- 
line  of  about  the  same  degree  of  fullness 
as  used  formerly.  In  1891,  however,  more 
than  one  distinct  and  revolutionizing 
innovation  was  introduced  into  yacht 
designing  in  this  country;  there  were  built 
in  that  year  two  kinds  of  vessel,  both  of 
them  new  to  our  yachtsmen,  and  both  des- 
tined not  merely  to  influence,  but  to  control 
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the  character  of  design  for  years  to  follow. 
In  that  year  was  first  raced  Gloriana^  and 
in  the  same  year  was  first  known  to  the 
yachting  community  here  the  small-sec^ 
tioned,  canoe-shaped  boat,  which  derived 
its  power  from  the  leverage  of  a  lead  bulb 
suspended  on  a  metal  plate  well  below  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  its  little  resist- 
ance, or  otherwise  expressed,  its  speed,  to 
the  smallncss  of  the  body  to  be  driven. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Gloriana  was  the  fullness  of  the  water- 
line*  which  was  convex  throughout,  and 
wkich  in  this  respect  was  in  contrast  with 
other  yachts  that  were  in  our  waters  uni- 
formly concave  in  some  degree  near  the 
fore  end.  The  fullness  of  the  Glorlana^a 
water-line  extended  to  probably  six  per 
cent,  of  its  parallelogram  greater  than 
that  of  the  yachts  which  she  first  met  in 
racing.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  full  water-lined  yachts, 
of  which  Gloriana  was  the  forerunner, 
are  really  essentially  fuller  ended  than  the 


ened  one  (of  metal  or  wood),  with  a  lead 
bulb  attached,  although  this  might  repay 
some  investigation  and  fuller  treatment 
by  itself,  in  which  English  investigations 
and  experiments  of  long  ago  would  prop- 
erly have  to  be  referred  to.  The  writer 
experimented  with  models  having  different 
forms  of  water-line,  including  convex,  but 
alike  in  regard  to  displacement  and  curves 
of  displacement  in  1871,  and  he  now  has 
the  original  models.  But  so  far  as  the 
introduction  of  the  features  of  the  modern 
yacht  into  American  yachting  is  con- 
cerned, these,  to  the  extent  which  has  been 
referred  to,  are  in  their  common  adoption 
clearly  due  to  the  Herreshoff  Company. 

In  explanation  of  what  has  just  been 
written  and  of  what  I  may  yet  write,  I 
may  state  that  in  the  modern  yacht  a  cross 
section,  such  as  would  be  shown  in  the  body 
plan,  would  in  a  fast  vessel,  if  taken  half 
way  of  the  length  between  the  fore  end 
of  L  W  L  and  M  S,  be  found  to  have 
about  half   the   area   of   the   latter;    this 
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hollow  water-lined  vessels  which  they  suc- 
ceeded. I  can  state  from  a  knowledge  of 
very  many  of  the  fastest  yachts  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day,  that 
if  a  curve  of  areas  be  taken  of  America, 
Sappho,  Magic,  or  Puritan,  and  these 
curves  be  compared  with  those  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  full  water-lined  yachts  of 
to-day,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  about 
the  same,  and  that  these  last  are  quite  as 
fine  as  was  or  is  the  hollow-bowed  vessel  of 
older  date. 

The  newer  vessels  would  indeed  appear 
to  show  finer  ends  if  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  lead  on  the  keels  were  included  in 
the  areas  taken  of  the  middle  sections,  as 
these  lengthen  out  the  middle  ordinates 
of  the  curve;  but  the  lead,  being  usually 
more  or  less  bulbed,  can  be  treated  inde- 
I)endently  and  as  a  wholly  submerged  body, 
not  creating  surface  disturbance. 

It  does  not  appear  important  to  con- 
sider here  with  whom  originated  the  idea 
of  using  the  convex  water-line,  or  of  dis- 
placing the  keel  and  substituting  a  short- 


would  also  be  the  case  in  a  noted  racer  of 
the  older  type,  while  the  relative  area  to 
M  S  would  be  the  same,  the  modern  section 
would  be  found  to  have  increased  width 
and  lessened  depth,  and  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  type  would 
be  still  more  strongly  marked,  in  sections 
located  nearer  to  the  bow  than  the  point 
which  has  been  referred  to;  but  at  any 
corresponding  points  the  new  and  the 
older  vessels  would  be  found  with  sectional 
areas  having  practically  the  same  relation 
to  the  M  S  with  which  they  were  associ- 
ated. It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
sustain  the  contention  that  the  greatest 
speed  in  yachts  could  only  be  attained  by 
distributing  the  bulk  in  the  under  water 
body  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  wave  form.  If  this  is  the  case,  and 
if  the  coefficient  of  the  curve  of  displace- 
ment is  about  the  same  in  all  cases,  it  fol- 
lows that,  given  the  area  of  MS  and  the 
length  of  water-line,  we  have  the  displace- 
ment of  any  fast  yacht,  and  it  becomes  a 
question    whether    any    prudent    designer 
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would  find  any  inducement  good  enough 
to  increase  his  M  S  out  of  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  his  vessel.  While  it 
may  be  impracticable  to  prove  that  the 
speediest  yachts  must  be  of  wave  form,  I 
may  state  in  regard  to  this,  that  in  an 
examination  of  the  lines  of  some  scores 
of  the  speediest  yachts  in  all  periods 
within  the  past  thirty-two  years  I  have 
found  that  perhaps  one,  or  at  most,  two 
per  cent.,  would  cover  the  differences  in 
the  coefficient  of  the  curve  of  displacement 
in  the  work  of  our  foremost  designers,  the 
coefficient  for  the  body  of  the  vessel  being 
usually  .53  to  .55,  or  inclusive  of  the  lead 
keel  in  modern  vessels,  about  .50.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  that  if  the  displacement  of  a 
yacht  has  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
the  purpose  of  measurement,  the  area  of 
MS  is  a  good  enough  representative  of 


be  enlarged  without  peiuilty,  and  in  this 
Avay  roominess  and  displacement  are  dis- 
couraged ;  then,  too,  the  tax  on  beam  quite 
excludes  its  application  to  centreboard 
vessels.  Furthermore,  full  water-lines  and 
the  flattened  end  sections  which  accom- 
pany them,  though  not  so  well  develop3d 
an  evil  in  British  waters  as  here,  are  still 
a  confessed  one,  and  these  the  rule  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  touch;  it  affects  them 
only  to  the  extent  of  favoring  the  use  of 
depth  in  a  very  moderate  degree  in  the 
M  S,  and  so  perhaps  of  influencing  the 
character  of  the  end  sections,  and  of  the 
sharpness  of  the  vertical  longitudinal 
lines,  but  any  such  end,  if  aimed  at,  cannot 
really  be  secured.  Such  reform  as  has 
been  effected  in  Great  Britain  has,  I 
believe,  had  the  sanction  and  help  of  the 
foremost  yacht   designers;    and   the   fact 


such  factor,  and  if  a  rule  is  framed  to 
include  all  sizes  of  vessel,  it  furnishes  the 
most  simple  and  practicable  means  to  the 
end  desired.  Now  there  has  been  serious 
discontent  with  the  old  ride  for  many  years 
past,  and  the  wonder  is  that  conditions 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  unaltered 
as  long  as  they  have. 

Attempts  have  indeed  been  made,  both 
here  and  in  Great  Britain,  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  development  of  some  at  least  of 
the  extreme  features  of  the  modern  yacht. 
The  British  girth  rule,  as  amended  and 
put  into  operation  last  year,  is  no  doubt  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  rule  which 
preceded  it,  but  its  most  direct  effect  is 
upon  the  shape  of  M  S,  by  limiting 
breadth  directly,  and  draught  through 
girth;  it  in  a  measure  encourages  the  fill- 
ing out  of  any  section  used,  but  whatever 
the  form  favored  and  adopted,  it  cannot 


should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
extreme  things  that  have  been  done  under 
the  old  rule  here  have  caused  some  of  those 
designers  who  have  been  most  responsible 
for  modern  developments  to  desire  a 
change,  and  even  to  propose  changes.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  N.  G.  Ilerre- 
shofF  some  years  since  made  a  variety  of 
propositions  for  introducing  displacement 
into  the  rule,  and  that  he  more  recentlv 
proposed  to  introduce  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion line  at  quarter  the  breadth,  instead 
of  the  water-line,  as  a  check  on  the  excess- 
ive fullness  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield  did  not  design  Independence 
because  he  approves  of  such  craft,  but 
because  in  such  a  vessel  he  saw  under  ordi- 
nary racing  conditions,  and  under  the  rules, 
liis  best  opportunity.  IIow  he  mixrlit  succeed 
in  another  trial  with  such  a  how 

nearly  she  could  be  appro  i  a 
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nuitltT  for  interesting  speculation;  that 
we  have  gone  too  far  in  eliminating  from 
racing  the  desirable  kind  of  yacht  that 
would  meet  with  favor  in  both  large  and 
small  classes,  can  scarcely  be  questioned; 
and  that  we  have  for  years  disregarded 
the  equities,  by  leaving  out  of  account  ele- 
ments of  advantage  as  well  recognized  by 
designers  as  are  any  others,  and  thus  leav- 
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ing  no  option  but  to  use  them  in  extreme 
degree,  and  regardless  of  other  considera- 
tions than  speed,  can,  I  thiitk,  be  made 
clearly  apparent. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  first  canoe  with 
a  lead  bulb  and  fin  keel,  and  of  Glorinna, 
the  trouble  has  been  that  the  rules  in  prac- 
tise have  accepted  as  true,  although  on  the 
face  of  the  proposition  it  is  untrue,  that 
for  furnishing  sail  carrying  power  the 
length  of  the  lever  had  no  value — that  two 
tons  of  water  could  be  displaced  and  set 
in  motion  as  easily  as  one — that  the  size 
of  the  body  moved  had  no  relation  to  the 
force  moving  it — that  twenty  feet  of  inte- 
rior space  and  accommodation  were  no 
better  than  ten  feet,  and  that  nominal 
length  of  water-line,  taken  when  the  vessel 
was  at  moorings,  was  the  same  as  the 
actual  length  used  when  she  was  under 
sail  and  listed  over.  The  old  rule  also 
allows  any  scow,  or  other  flat  thing,  that 
can  get  over  a  summer  course  fast  enough, 
to  be  considered  a  yacht,  and  to  be  on  even 
terms  with  the  genuine  article  that  men 
can  go  to  sea  with.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  move- 
ment started  in  1891  has  been  constantly 
extending  in  its  range  and  character.  The 
fin  keel  and  bulb,  first  applied  to  very  small 
craft,  has  in  its  essentials  been  carried 
into  large  ones,  and  the  full  water-line 
initiated  at  about  .71  of  its  parallelogram, 
has  by  stages  increased  until,  in  extreme 
instances,  it  has  become  .85.  Similarly, 
♦he  yacht   of  ample   roominess,  moderate 


draught,  and  compact  form,  with  a  coeffi- 
cient of  the  immersed  M  S  of  .40  to  .50 
has,  in  the  larger  classes,  been  succeeded 
by  a  vessel  with  considerably  more  of  its 
draught  taken  by  the  lever  called  a  keel, 
than  by  the  body  of  the  yacht,  and  with  a 
midship  section,  of  which  the  under  water 
body  occupies  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  its 
circumscribing  parallelogram  in  the  larger 
classes,  and  about  .20  in  the  smaller.  Now 
all  j-achts  get  their  sail  carrying  power 
through  the  operation  of  their  weight  act- 
ing upon  a  lever,  the  length  of  which  is 
the  horizontal  distance,  when  the  vessel 
is  inclined  between  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

So  far  as  effectiveness  is  concerned,  one 
ton  of  weight  operating  on  a  lever  two 
feet  long  is  as  effective  as  two  tons  used 
at  half  that  length,  but  to  carry  two  tons 
requires  in  a  yacht  twice  the  displacement 
needed  to  carry  one,  and  on  the  same 
length  of  water-line  it  involves  greater 
velocity  of  movement  in  the  water  dis- 
placed, and  consequently  greater  resist- 
ance. The  inadequacy,  the  rank  vicious- 
ness  of  the  old  rule,  was  that,  as  one  of 
its  features,  it  failed  to  discriminate 
between  power  obtained  through  displace- 
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ment  which  involves  resistance,  and  power 
gained  by  length  of  leverage,  which  prac 
tically  involves  no  resistance.  The  influ 
ence  of  such  conditions,  from  which  I  trust 
we  are  now  happily  relieved,  could  only  be 
what  it  has  been.  To  have  built  under 
them  a  vessel  roomy,  of  moderate  draught, 
seagoing  qualities,  and  of  compact  dimen- 
sions, and  to  have  claimed  for  her  an 
equality  of  speed  with  the  permitted  prod- 
uct of  the  rule,  where  the  opportunity  and 
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the  economic  condition  was  so  plainly 
unequal,  was  too  absurd  to  be  thought  ot\ 
and  could  have  been  possible  only  with  the 
unthinking. 

That  the  old  conditions  have  been  most 
unsatisfactory  has  been  made  abundantly 
evident  in  a  variety  of  ways;  racing  in 
the  larger  classes  of  schooners,  once  so 
popular,  and  in  which  for  many  years  such 
a  large  and  spirited  interest  was  main- 
tained, is  now  only  a  regretful  reminis- 
cence, and  in  the  smaller  classes  refuge 
from  the  evil  effects  of  the  absence  of 
proper  limitations  has  been  taken  by 
recourse  to  "  Knockabouts,"  "  Raceabouts," 
and  classes  of  one  design.  Such  recourse 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory;  dead 
uniformity  is  not  desirable;  it  cannot  be 
called  ideal,  it  is  too  arbitrary,  and  it 
eliminates  progress.  It  should  be  the 
office  of  a  good  rule  to,  at  least  in  a  large 
degree,  accomplish  the  ends  that  have  in 


Before  leaving  the  subject  I  must  refer 
to  a  class  of  small  yacht  which  is  not  of 
the  canoe  and  fin-keel  type,  but  which,  like 
that  kind  of  vessel,  comes  under  the  new 
rule's  influence.  This  sort  of  boat  may 
have  no  fin,  and  possibly  not  even  a 
weighted  centre-board;  the  MS  may  fill 
85  per  cent,  of  its  circumscribing  paral- 
lelogram, but  she  is  built  very  lightly,  has 
perhaps  oidy  six  inches  draught  without 
board,  and  6.33  feet  breadth.  She  gets  her 
righting  power  largely  from  the  weight  of 
her  crew  to  windward,  and  the  rapid  and 
wide  transfer  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  to 
leeward,  when  she  is  inclined.  It  might 
be  thought  that,  with  such  a  coefficient 
for  the  M  S  as  .85,  she  would  not,  because 
of  the  smallness  of  the  M  S,  incur  any 
charge  on  her  measurement,  although 
of  unquestionably  extreme  dimensions, 
very  much  of  the  scow  pattern,  and  of  a 
class  that  should  be  under  the  influence 
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this  way  been  sought  after.  The  new  rule 
differs  in  many  respects  from  attempts 
and  propositions  which  have  been  made. 
It  puts  no  fixed  charge  on  breadth,  nor 
any  on  draught,  and  it  assigns  no  fixed 
value  to  displacement;  it  prescribes  no 
special  form  or  area  for  midship  section, 
and  as  to  this  and  the  fullness  of  water- 
line,  it  leaves  quite  untouched  everything 
that  is  not  approximating  to  an  abnormal 
character.  Any  size  and  shape  of  MS 
can  be  used ;  the  rule  simply  requires  that, 
to  escape  charge,  the  levers  associated  with 
it  shall  be  proportionate.  In  fixing  this 
charge,  and  that  for  an  abnormally  full 
water-line,  the  purpose  has  been,  not  so  to 
penalize  them  as  to  make  their  use  impos- 
sible, but  to  furnish  an  equation  which 
will  make  their  use  unnecessary,  and  to 
make  success  with  other  and  better  craft 
possible. 


of  a  check.  Such  a  boat,  designed  by  a 
member  of  one  of  the  committees  which 
framed  the  new  rule,  was  found  to  be 
chargeable  by  the  new  factors  with  1.3C 
on  the  M  S  and  3.49  on  the  fullness  of  the 
water-line,  or  4.85  in  total. 

As  to  the  effect  which  the  rule  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  on  yachts 
of  all  classes,  this  no  doubt  will  be,  in 
vessels  that  are  already  built,  to  some 
what  moderate  the  successes  of  those  hav- 
ing extreme  features,  and  to  even  up  the 
opportunities  for  successful  racing  of 
those  of  less  extreme  development ;  and  it 
will  quite  probably,  indeed  pretty  surely, 
cause  many  yachts  to  race  that  would 
otherwise  not  enter  against  what  the 
owners  would  call  freaks  and  machines. 
On  yachts  to  be  built  the  rule  will,  I  fully 
believe,  affect  design  and  dimensio^o  «irto+ 
beneficially.     An  inducement  wiP 
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to  reduce  draught,  and  to  improve  form 
in  respect  to  strength,  sea-going  qualities, 
and  dryness.  Any  one  intending  to  have 
built  a  costly  vessel  will  not,  as  formerly, 
be  confronted  with  the  imminent  risk  of 
having  to  meet,  it  might  be  in  his  first 
season,  another  vessel,  or  more,  possessing 
in  greater  degree  than  his  own,  the  feat- 
ures of  advantage  hitherto  not  included  in 
the  rule;  a  longer  continuity  of  satisfac- 
tory racing  may  reasonably  be  looked  for, 
and  also  that  prime  essential  of  yacht 
racing  as  yielding  absorbing  interest  and 
excitement,  a  greater  closeness  in  the  con- 
tests. In  the  smaller  classes  of  cabin 
yachts  we  may  look  not  only  for  the 
things  which  have  been  stated,  but  we  may 
be  assured  that  canoes,  skimming  dishes, 
and  nondescripts,  which  have  been  classed 
as  yachts,  will  be  less  favored,  and  boats 
with  better  accommodations,  and  capable 
of  cruising  in  the  waters  of  the  Sound  or 
elsewhere,  and  yet  fit  for  racing,  will  again 
become  possible.  The  new  rule  will  be  put 
into  full  effect  in  the  coming  season,  in 
the  races  of  the  Larchmont  and  Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs.  In  other 
clubs  embraced  by  the  Yacht  Kacing  Asso- 
ciation of  Long  Island  Sound  the  decision 
has  been  made  that  owners  shall,  for  the 
coming  season,  use  their  own  discretion 
as  to  whether  they  will  enter  their  yachts 
for  racing  under  the  new  rule  or  the  old. 

This  provision  may  easily  be  the  cause 
of  much  confusion  and  misunderstanding, 
but  the  natural  and  direct  effect  of  it 
should  be  that  yachts  of  the  more  normal 
proportions,  which  through  the  use  of  the 
1.1  divisor  will  measure  less  under  the  new 
rule  than  they  did  by  the  old  one,  will  be 
so  measured;  while,  on  the  contrary,  ves- 
sels of  an  extreme  character,  which  would 
measure  more  by  the  new  than  by  the  old 
rule,  notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the  1.1 
divisor,  will  be  entered  under  their  former 
measurements.  This  will,  of  course, 
somewhat  diminish  the  allowance  from 
the  extreme  to  the  normal  vessel,  to  the 
extent  which  the  abnormal  vessel  would  by 
the  new  rule  exceed  her  former  measure- 
ment, but  it  will  not  prevent  the  yacht  of 
strictly  normal  proportions  being  bene- 
fited by  a  reduction  in  her  racing  length 
of  over  9  per  cent.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  need  that  any  meas- 
urement rule  should  be  simple;  and  surely 
'"^  one  can  be  expected  to  so  fully  recog- 


nize and  value  this  claim  as  the  measurer 
who  has  to  do  the  work,  but  it  is  even 
more,  and  very  much  more  important,  that 
vessels  should  be  properly  measured.  Yacht 
measurement  should  mean  the  inclusion 
of  recognized  factors  of  advantage  to 
speed,  and  by  the  use  of  the  best  equation 
for  these  which  can  by  experiment,  experi- 
ence, observation,  or  by  any  other  means, 
be  furnished,  to  give  to  racers  a  fair 
allotment  of  opportunity,  and  an  incentive 
to  the  use  of  the  best  skill  and  judgment. 
In  no  other  way  can  yacht  measurement 
be  called  either  progressive  or  fair,  and  in 
no  other  way  can  the  development  of 
extreme  features  be  avoided,  and  a  true 
and  wholesome  liberty  in  designing  be 
preserved. 

I  thiidc  that  the  claim  may  be  fairly 
made  for  the  new  rule,  that  the  scope  and 
character  of  its  influence — the  things  it 
will  do  and  the  other  things  that  it  will 
not  do — are  more  clearly  discernible  than 
has  been  the  case  with  other  propositions 
which  have  come  under  consideration  to 
effect  a  like  purpose.  Viewed  economic- 
ally, the  work  done  is  allowed  for,  and  the 
chargeable  quantities  are  charged  directly 
and  strictly  in  thj  measure  of  their  use, 
and  not  as  these  are  in  some  uncertain  and 
incidental  way  embraced  or  embodied,  in  a 
degree,  in  the  feature  dealt  with. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  midship  dimensions,  as  these  are 
made  up  of  displacement  or  of  levers 
simply,  and  comprised  in  breadth  or 
draught.  A  girth  measure  may  indicate 
either  one  or  the  other — that  which  we 
wish  to  check,  or  that  the  presence  of 
which,  at  least  in  a  moderate  degree,  we 
wish  to  be  assured  of.  While  we  desire 
this  assurance  in  regard  to  displacement, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  equities  or 
interests  of  yacht  racing  would  be  best 
served  by  the  requirement  of  any  amount 
of  displacement,  associated  with  strag- 
gling dimensions,  with  levers  beyond  the 
limits  of  proper  proportion.  If  there  is 
any  conviction  that  the  facts  of  experience 
should  have  made  clear  to  the  minds  of 
observant  yachtsmen  in  the  last  few  years, 
it  is  the  need  of  including  in  some  way 
leverage,  or  otherwise  proportion,  as  a 
factor  in  yacht  measurement.  The  new 
rule  has  been  framed  with  a  recognitirm 
of  the  fact  that  no  inducement  should  be 
given  to  the  use  of  displacement  beyond  a 
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moderate    limit — that    indeed    there    have 
been   built,  not  perhaps   very   lately,   but 
notably  in  the  early  period  of  the  use  of 
outside  lead,  and  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
yachts  which  would  have  been  much  better 
st*a  boats  if  they  had  been  built  with  less 
displacement  on  the  same  length  of  water- 
line.     On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  will 
be  conceded  by  every  competent  authority 
that,  apart  from  every  other  consideration, 
no  yacht  can  be  expected  to  go  about,  and 
handle  well  in  rough  water,  that  is  lack- 
ing in  weight  and  displacement.     The  new 
rule  takes  into  account  draught,  breadth, 
and  displacement;    but    it    fixes    no    arbi- 
trary limits  to  any  of  these;   it  gives  no 
inducement    to    undue    displacement;     it 
prescribes  no  proportion  between  breadth 
and  draught;   it  dictates  no  special  form; 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  keel  or  centre- 
board vessels;    it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
fetters  design,  or  even  vessels  of  extreme 


operation  of  the  new  rule,  and  one  toward 
which  two  of  its  factors  will  work,  is  that  by 
inducing  the  use  of  a  less  full  water-line, 
and  giving  greater  depth  and  sharpness 
to  the  frames,  more  especially  those  at  the 
ends,  the  same  weight  of  materials  will 
give  much  greater  strength  to  the  vessel, 
and  such  a  craft  will  be  easier  and  dryer 
in  a  seaway,  and  not  subject  to  the  pound- 
ing shocks  of  the  flat-bowed  vessel. 

There  has  been  some  questioning  as  to 
the  need  of  applying  the  rule  to  very  small 
vessels  of  twenty  feet  water-line  and 
under,  and  doubtless  the  needs  and  uses  of 
these  boats  differ  in  several  respects  from 
those  of  the  cabin  classes;  but  in  no  class 
have  greater  freaks  been  produced,  and  in 
none  have  such  unsightly,  uncomfortable, 
nondescript  things  appeared  upon  the 
various  race  courses,  and  claimed  recogni- 
tion as  yachts,  and  they  have  raced  suc- 
cessfully.    The    measure     of    success    of 
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and  undesirable  form  are  not  necessarily 
impossible  under  it.  The  rule  simply  fur- 
nishes an  equation,  by  which  the  features 
which  have  been  most  conspicuous  in 
modem  designs,  and  which  have  been 
chiefly  relied  upon  for  success,  shall  be 
subject  to  such  moderate  charge  as  shall 
make  their  excessive  use  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  as  shall  make  vessels  of  other 
and  more  desirable  proportions  possible. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  rule  does  take  a  firm  grasp  that 
cannot  be  evaded  on  the  features  that  arc 
dealt  with;  and  if  the  future  should  show 
that  the  rule  would  be  improved  by  enlarg- 
ing or  diminishing  any  factor,  the  form  of 
it  makes  such  change  easily  practicable. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  a  rule 
which  would  secure  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
placement of  yachts  would  render  unnec- 
essary any  further  means  to  effect  heavier 
and  stronger  construction.  This  is  surely 
a  sanguine  and  apparently  too  extreme  a 
view  to  take  of  the  matter.  A  hotter  claim 
for  an  effect  which  may  be  looked  for  in  the 


these  things,  under  former  rules,  exhibits 
the  limit  of  opportunity  for  vessels  of  a 
desirable  kind.  The  extent  of  opportunity 
has  not  lately  been  what  it  should  be. 
Something  that  will  in  effect  constitute 
a  practical  definition  of  a  yacht,  and  which 
shall  relate  success  to  the  measure  of  its 
opportunities,  as  these  can  be  most  nearly 
appraised,  is  as  much  needed  in  the  smaller 
classes  as  in  others;  and  its  presence  is 
calculated  to  inspire  with  confidence  and 
satisfaction  the  man  who  would  build  a 
useful  and  shapely  little  vessel,  and  who 
in  the  recent  years  would  have  had  to  run 
the  hazard  of  meeting  some  extreme  and 
ugly  racing  machine  that  perhaps  he 
would  not  own  as  a  gift.  In  the  past  we 
have  been  content  in  practise  to  regard 
conditions  as  equal  where  they  were  plainly 
and  demonstrably  unequal.  Regarded 
with  any  intentness,  this  tolerance  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  class  with  the  "make 
believe"  of  children  at  play,  anl  it  is 
unworthy  of  adult  age,  and  of  the  skill 
otherwise  shown  in  yachting  development. 


HOW  TO   PUNCH   THE   BALL 

Bj  MIKE  DONOVAN 
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IN  the  fall  of  1877  I  was  living  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  teaching  a  large  class 
of  students  of  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. In  my  leisure  hours  it  was  my  habit 
to  call  on  my  old  friend  and  advisor, 
James  Kiloran,  who  kept  a  hotel  there. 
One  day,  while  chatting  with  him  about 
my  prospective  match  with  William  Mc- 
Clellan,  I  noticed  a  round  football  on  a 
shelf.  I  took  it  down,  and  began  bounc- 
ing it  with  one  hand  and  then  the  other. 
While  doing  this,  all  of  a  sudden  the  idea 
came  to  my  mind  that  it  would  make  a 
better  punching  ball  than  the  big  heavy 
sand  bag  that  was  used  by  all  pugilists  and 
athletes  at  that  time.  I  said  to  my  friend: 
"Jim,  I  have  got  an  idea,"  and  told  him 
of  my  prospective  punching  ball.  He 
laughed  at  me,  saying :  **  This  is  some 
more  of  your  crazy  notions."  I  said:  "  All 
right,  you  will  see."  I  took  the  ball  and 
started  for  my  gymnasium.  On  the  way  I 
purchased  a  screw  eye  and  a  piece  of  stout, 
marlin  cord,  also  a  small  flour  sack. 
Arriving  at  my  room,  I  fastened  the  screw 
into  the  ceiling.  I  then  fastened  my  rope 
to  the  screw  and,  putting  my  ball  into  the 
sack,  fastened  it  closely  to  the  ball,  by 
making  several  loops  on  the  mouth  of  the 
sack.  It  being  about  even  with  my 
shoulder  I  struck  it  several  times  and 
found  that  it  had  too  long  a  swing.  I 
then  drew  it  up  a  little  further,  which 
brought  it  even  with  my  chin,  and  at  this 
height  I  found  that  the  ball  worked  better, 
though  by  no  means  perfectly.  I-  prac- 
tised punching  my  ball  for  about  a  week, 
in  the  meantime  thinking  how  I  could 
make  an  improvement  on  it.  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  by  having  a 
tighter  cover  made  it  would  give  a  better 
bound,  thereby  making  the  swing  better. 
I  then  had  it  covered  with  canvas,  and 
laced  it  so  I  could  draw  it  as  tight  as  was 
necessary.  I  also  had  a  loop  sewed  to  the 
cover  to  tie  my  string  to.  I  then  rigged 
it  up  and  began  punching  it,  and  to  my 
surprise  T  found  it  worked  beautifully,  but 


I  did  not  then  realize  that  I  was  inventing 
a  popular  apparatus  that  was  to  do  so 
much  good  to  boxers,  athletes,  and  those 
that  have  received  benefit  from  its  use. 

After  my  first  contest  with  McClellan 
I  came  to  New  York,  and  established  my 
training  quarters  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  suspend 
a  platform  or  a  disc  from  the  original  ceil- 
ing, which  gave  my  ball  a  two-foot  swing, 
the  swing  in  Troy  being  five  feet.  I  found 
that  this  improvement  gave  me  faster, 
quicker  work.  I  did  most  of  my  training 
with  the  ball,  and  especially  in  wet 
weather.  After  working  on  the  ball  some 
time,  I  concluded  that  a  light  leather 
cover  would  give  it  a  quicker  bound  than 
the  canvas  cover.  I  had  one  made,  and 
found  that  it  worked  to  prefection.  I 
might  here  state  that  while  I  was  training 
in  California  I  astonished  all  the  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs  who  witnessed  my 
exliibition  on  the  ball.  They  were  loud 
in  their  praise,  and  said  that  they  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  I 
returned  to  New  York  and  was  matched  to 
fight  Oeorge  Rook  for  the  middleweight 
championship.  I  established  myself  in 
training  quarters  at  Far  Rockaway.  One 
day  an  enterprising  sporting  goods  man 
came  down  to  sell  me  a  pulling  apparatus. 
I  was  punching  the  ball  in  the  shed  when 
he  came  in.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
want  a  pulling  machine,  but  that  I  wanted 
to  improve  my  hitting  power  and  speed  in 
both  hands  and  feet,  and  he,  being  very 
inquisitive,  I  explained  to  him  how  I 
secured  all  these  benefits  from  the  ball. 
This  shrewd  fellow  saw  the  business  end 
of  it,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  balls  were 
on  the  market.  This  was  a  steal,  pure  and 
simple.  Not  thinking  there  was  anything 
in  it  financially,  I  let  it  drift  until  1886. 
when,  after  consulting  a  lawyer,  he 
informed  me  that  I  had  let  it  go  too  long 
to  claim  any  royalty,  but  I  can  say,  and 
defy  contradiction,  that  I  am  the  invcnitor 
of  the  rubber  punching  ball. 
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On  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  ball: 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  pleasant  exer- 
cise; it  is  very  much  like  boxing,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  boxing  is  the 
most  life-giving  exercise,  when  taken  in  a 
nuulerate  way.  Ball  punching  develops 
every  muscle  of  the  arms  and  body,  makes 
one  very  quick  with  the  hands  and  feet; 
it  sharpens  the  eye,  and  sends  the  blood 
coursing  quickly  through  the  body,  bring- 
ing on  good  perspiration,  purging  the 
whole  system  of  impurities,  enabling  one 
to  retain  good  health,  and  be  in  good  physi- 
cal condition.  Any  man  or  boy  faithfully 
following  instructions  and  persistently 
taking  a  daily  course  of  exercise  upon  the 
bag  brings  out  perspiration,  vigorous 
action  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  and,  follow- 
ing it  up  with  a  rub  down  and  bath,  will 
soon  find  himself  free  from  many  of  the 
ills  which  result  from  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion. He  will  be  greatly  benefited  in  gen- 
eral health,  the  greatest  prize  desired  by 
everybody. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR  RIGGING   BALL. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
rigging  of  the  disc.  For  the  ordinary  boy 
the  height  of  the  disc  should  be  about  six 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  six  feet  two  inches 
at  most.  For  a  man  of  the  ordinary 
height,  six  feet  five  inches,  and  for  a  man 
of  six  feet  or  a  little  over,  six  feet  seven 
or  eight  inches  is  high  enough.  If  one 
wants  to  get  much  satisfaction  out  of 
punching  the  ball,  the  surface  on  which 
the  ball  bounds  should  be  flat,  as  it  gives 
a  sound  and  makes  one  feel  that  he  is 
doing  something.  It  is  just  like  singing 
or  dancing  without  music  to  punch  the 
ball  without  producing  a  good  sound  from 
its  contact  on  the  disc;  therefore  I  advise 
one  to  have  a  disc  with  a  flat  surface.  It 
can  be  easily  rigged  up  at  little  expense. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  a  descrip- 
tive lesson  in  ball  punching: 

1.  The  first  blow  to  learn  is  the  straight 
left  hand  lead.  This  blow  is  struck  by 
standing  about  two  feet  away  from  the 
ball.  After  hitting  the  ball  it  should  be 
allowed  to  bound  against  the  disc  about 
five  times;  this  gives  opportunity  to  time 
the  ball  for  the  next  blow.  By  doing  this 
for  a  short  time  one  can  get  so  accurate 
that  he  can  strike  it  at  every  third  bound. 
The  hall  should  be  struck  when  on  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  as  seen  in  the  illus- 


tration. The  arm  should  be  at  its  full 
length  when  the  blow  is  delivered,  and  the 
body  should  be  erect. 

2.  Strike  the  ball  with  your  left  hand, 
and  after  it  has  bounded  on  the  disc  three 
times  meet  it  with  the  heel  of  the  right 
hand,  as  though  you  were  guarding  a  left 
hand  lead  of  an  opponent.  The  striker 
can  occasionally  vary  this  movement  with 
a  slight  shift  of  position  of  his  feet,  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  On 
delivering  a  blow,  or  having  guarded  with 
the  hands  alternately,  the  left  foot  ought 
to  be  in  advance. 

ALTERNATE   RIGHT   AND   LEFT   HAND   BLOWS. 

The  next  practise  is  the  alternate  right 
and  left  hand  blows.  In  striking  these 
you  must  make  a  slight  side  stej)  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  Strike 
out  with  the  left  hand,  let  the  ball  bound 
against  the  disc  ^ve  times,  make  a  quick 
side  step  to  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  your 
right  arm  nearly  on  a  straight  line  with 
the  ball,  then  instantly  spring  to  your 
right  and  strike  the  ball  with  your  left. 
Do  this  alternately  until  you  do  it  well. 
In  these  movements  your  left  foot  should 
be  in  advance  of  the  right. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  HOOKS. 

The  next  to  learn  are  the  left  and  right 
hand  swinging  blows,  commonly  called 
hooks.  To  strike  these  one  must  step  a 
little  nearer  to  the  ball.  The  arm  should 
form  right  angles  with  the  back  of  the 
hand  upward,  the  wrist  should  be  curved 
slightly,  so  that  the  point  of  contact  will 
be  the  face  of  the  fist.  When  starting 
these  blows  at  first  the  ball  should  bound 
against  the  disc  five  times,  striking  it 
alternately  with  each  hand  until  you  can 
time  it  well.  When  you  have  accomplished 
this,  hit  it  after  every  second  bound.  You 
should  swing  the  body  freely  with  each 
blow  in  a  sort  of  swaying  motion,  so  as  to 
get  all  your  power  in  the  hitting.  You 
will  find  these  blows  difficult  at  first,  but 
with  a  little  practise  they  will  become  easy. 

STRAIGHT    JABS. 

Strike  the  ball  rapidly  wuth  the  left  and 
then  the  right  fist  after  every  bound.  The 
body  should  be  erect  and  the  feet  should 
be  in  the  same  line  opposite  each  other. 
The  ball  should  be  struck  in  the  centre 
with  the  arms  half  extended,  giving  them 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  play.  It  is 
necessary    to    be    skilful    with    these    jabs 
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because  it  enables  one,  if  he  loses  control 
of  the  ball  when  practising  the  different 
blows,  to  bring  the  ball  into  line  again 
without  stopping, .  because  one  should 
never  take  hold  of  the  ball  with  the  hands 
to  steady  it. 

SHIFTS.    . 

Strike  the  ball  hard  with  your  left  hand, 
and  before  it  makes  its  fifth  bound  on  the 
disc,  side  step  quickly  to  the  left  with  the 
left  foot  forward,  then  strike  the  ball 
hard  with  your  right  hand,  spring  quickly 
to  the  right  with  your  right  foot  forward, 
so  that  your  arm  will  be  on  a  straight  line 
with  the  ball,  and  strike  again  with  your 
left.  Strike  these  blows  alternately  for  a 
time,  then  you  can  strike  the  ball  two  or 
three  times  with  each  hand  before  you 
change  positions.  These  blows  if  prac- 
tised will  make  one  very  quick  and  shifty 
on  his  legs,  and  also  make  one  as  clever 
with  one  hand  as  with  the  other,  thereby 
enabling  one  to  strike  a  blow  while  in  any 
position. 

THE  FORWARD   ROLLS. 

These  blows  are  delivered  by  holding  the 
upper  arm  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle.  To 
start,  one  should  wind  the  hands  around 
each  other,  striking  the  ball  after  each 
bound  with  the  back  of  one  hand  and  then 
the  other,  most  of  the  motion  coming  from 
the  forearm,  the  action  being  similar  to  a 
drummer  playing  a  roll  on  a  snare  drum. 
When  one  gets  the  ball  under  good  control 
the  roll  can  be  done  by  striking  the  ball 
with  the  heel  of  the  hand  instead  of  the 
back.  This  slight  twist  of  the  arm  brings 
all  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  into  play. 
This  may  be  modified  by  striking  the  ball 
with  the  inner  edge  of  the  hand. 

THE   BACK   ROLL. 

Stand  with  head  and  body  thrown  well 
backward  and  close  to  the  ball;  place  the 
hands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ball  and 
begin  the  roll  by  striking  the  ball  toward 
you  with  the  back  of  the  hand;  this  being 
the  most  difficult  of  the  rolls,  as  it  puts  a 
greater  strain  on  the  back  and  arms. 

LEFT     AND    RIGHT    HAND     FORWARD     AND     BACK 

FLVXD   SWINGS. 

Stand  sideways  and  strike  the  ball  with 
your  left  hand,  the  arm  half  extended  as 
in  a  forward  hook.  The  arms  should  be 
partly  bent  and  the  point  of  contact  the 

it  knuckle.     Strike  the  ball  with  a  hook- 


ing motion,  and  at  its  second  bound  on 
the  disc  strike  it  with  a  backward  swing 
with  the  heel  of  the  fist.  In  striking  this 
blow  your  wrist  should  form  a  slight  back- 
ward curve.  These  blows  have  a  great 
tendency  to  develop  all  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arm,  chest,  and  back.  One  can  shift 
in  these  blows  from  left  to  right,  as 
described  in  the  blows  with  the  elbows. 

I  have  frequently  cautioned  the  use  of 
the  left  hand  first  in  this  lesson,  because 
999  men  out  of  1,000  naturally  are  right 
handed,  and  will  most  always  use  the  hand 
which  comes  easiest;  therefore,  the  left 
hand  needs  more  practise.  In  proper  posi- 
tions the  left  foot  should  be  forward  of 
the  right,  which  brings  the  left  hand  closer 
to  the  ball,  and  for  that  reason  should  be 
used  more  often  than  the  right.  A  man 
is  never  a  scientific  boxer,  or  a  good  ball 
puncher,  if  he  does  not  train  his  left  hand 
and  become  acquainted  with  its  use  as  with 
his  right.  In  boxing  a  clever  left-handed 
man  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  defeat  a 
right-handed  man,  because  his  arm  has  a 
shorter  distance  to  travel  to  reach  the 
mark  aimed  at;  hence,  as  the  ball  is  the 
only  substitute  for  boxing,  I  advise  its  use 
to  start  off  with. 

THE  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  PIVOTS. 

Start  the  ball  by  striking  it  with  the 
left  hand  once  or  twice ;  instantly  pivoting 
around  on  the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  swing 
the  body  to  the  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
swing  the  right  arm  so  as  to  meet  the  ball 
with  the  heel  of  the  right  hand  after  the 
ball  has  made  its  third  bound.  When  this 
blow  is  finished  one's  back  should  be  to  the 
ball.  The  pivot  to  the  left  is  the  same  in 
manner  with  the  exception  that  the  ball  is 
struck  with  the  right  hand  before  making 
the  pivot,  thus  driving  the  ball  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

ELBOW   BLOWS. 

In  striking  these  blows  you  should  stand 
sideways  and  close  to  the  ball.  Strike  the 
ball  with  the  outside  of  the  elbow.  In 
striking  you  should  raise  your  arm,  so  that 
the  elbow  points  upward,  forming  the 
capital  letter  A.  Strike  with  a  forward 
movement  of  the  arm,  and  as  it  makes  its 
second  bound  meet  it  with  the  inner  side 
of  the  elbow.  The  body  should  swing  for- 
ward and  backward  with  each  blow.  These 
are  very  pretty  movements  when  done 
rapidly,   giving   a   musical   sound   on   the 
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disc,  which  inspires  one  to  work  and  makes 
the  exercise  a  pleasure.  If  you  start  with 
the  left  elbow  your  right  foot  should  be 
forward.  If  with  the  right,  the  left  should 
be  forward.  The  position  can  be  reversed  by 
swinging  the  body  and  simply  pivoting  on 
the  toes.  One  may  lose  his  balance  at 
first  in  shifting  his  position,  but  after  a 
little  practise  it  will  come  easy. 

DOUBLE  MOTIONS  OF  HANDS  AND  ELBOWS. 

Strike  the  ball  with  your  left  hand  on  the 
second  bound,  meet  it  with  the  left  elbow, 
and  as  it  bounds  strike  it  with  your  right 
hand,  and  as  it  bounds  back  again  strike 
it  with  your  right  elbow.  In  these  move- 
ments you  should  stand  close  to  the  ball, 
your  forearm  being  almost  on  a  right 
angle  with  the  upper  arm  as  directed  in 
the  right  and  left  hooks. 

TRIPLE   MOTIONS. 

Strike  the  ball  with  your  left  hand.  In 
striking  this  blow  the  upper  arm  should 
be  extended  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  the  forearm  on  a  right  angle  from  the 
upper  arm,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
downward.  T>et  the  ball  bound  back  to  the 
left,  and  meet  it  when  it  comes  down  with 
your  left  elbow;  when  it  bounds  back 
again  strike  it  with  the  back  of  your  left 
hand  or  the  wrist,  and  as  it  rebounds 
strike  it  with  your  right  hand ;  let  it  bound 
over  to  your  right,  and  as  it  comes  down 


meet  it  with  your  right  elbow,  then  with 
the  back  of  the  right  hand.  Your  body 
should  swing  gracefully  from  side  to  side 
with  the  ball  when  striking  it  with  either 
hand  or  elbow,  and  your  hand  should  be 
tightly  clenched,  as  it  enables  you  to  give 
a  quicker  and  harder  blow. 

QUADRUPLE   MOTIONS. 

The  triple  being  learned,  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  you  to  do  in  striking  this  blow 
is  to  add  another  movement,  which  is  by 
bringing  into  use  the  other  elbow.  After 
having  struck  the  triple,  you  then  strike 
the  ball  with  the  elbow,  bringing  the  arm 
forward  with  the  elbow  pointing  upward, 
so  that  the  arm  will  form  the  shape  of  a 
capital  letter  A.  This  movement  is  one  of 
the  hardest  to  learn,  as  it  requires  great 
rapidity  of  motion  to  bring  the  elbow  into 
play,  but  it  is  very  pretty  when  done 
skilfully. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  convey  by 
verbal  directions  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  ball  punching,  as,  like  most  fine  arts, 
the  details  and  refinements  are  almost  as 
important  as  the  principles.  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  the  latter  and 
reduce  them  to  an  intelligible  form.  They 
will  at  least  tend  to  introduce  to  the 
attention  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
forms  of  athletic  exercises,  which  trains 
the  eye,  the  body,  the  feet,  and  the  arms. 


THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    NEW    BREEDS 
AND    VARIETIES    OF    POULTRY 

By   H.    S.    BABCOCK 


THE  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  the  appearance  of 
many  new  breeds  and  varieties  of 
fowls.  The  fanciers  of  the  United  States 
and  England  were  especially  active  in 
such  production,  and  the  list  of  these  new, 
or  comparatively  new,  breeds  and  varieties 
is  formidable.  This  activity  was  awak- 
ened through  a  recognition  of  the  great 
value  of  poultry  products,  and  was  further 
stimulated   by   the  increasing   number   of 


poultry  exhibitions.  The  knowledge  that 
the  production  of  new  fowls  increased, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  poultry  sup- 
plies of  the  world;  that  these  supplies 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  several  nations 
engaged  in  their  production;  that  the 
greatest  profits  were  to  be  derived  from 
improved  breeds  and  varieties;  and  that 
the  promise  of  such  improved  breeds  and 
varieties  lay  in  the  manufacture  of  new, 
rather  than  in  the  development  of  the  old 
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breeds  of  fowls,  serves  to  explaii 
justify  this  proiiount-ed  activity. 

In  order  that  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject   may    be    perfectly    iutellipible    it    is 
,   at  the  outset,  to  discriminate 


'■The 


between  the  two  terms,  "  breed ' 
■'  variety."  Whether  the  usage  is 
tifically  accurate  or  not,  in  poultry  i 
cloture  these  two  terma  arc  not  idc 
The  former  is  the  wider  term,  and  ir 
the  latter  within  its  definition.  In 
American  Standard  of  Perfection,"  a 
work  universally  aeknowle<lpod  by  the 
poultrymen  of  this  country  as  authorita- 
tive, the  distinction  between  these  two 
terms    is    thus    expressed ;     "  Breed.     Any 


must  be  much  more  complete  and  radical 
than  in  the  other.  A  new  breed  must 
have  a  new  and  distinct  figure  and  new 
and  distinct  characteristics;  it  must  be. 
not  an  old  breed  altered  in  one  or  two 
respects,  but  a  new  creation,  built  out  of 
old  materials,  but  so  built  that  it  19  clearly 
{lifferentiated  from  all  earlier  existing 
breeds.  But  a  new  variety  must  possess 
the  fitfure  and  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  breed  already  estftblished.  modified  in 
one  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  particulars.  The 
fundamental  or  breed  characteristics  must 
remain  unchanged.  Color  is  the  charac- 
teristic most  frequently  modified,  though 
the    comb     has     been     altered     in     some 


race  of  fowls  having  distinctive  charatKr 
istics  in  common.  Breed  is  a  broadtr 
term  than  variety,  and  may  include  sexeral 
varieties,  as  the  Plymouth  Rock  has  barred 
and  white  varieties  of  that  breed.  This 
difference  of  meaning  has  become  fi-^ed 
by  general  and  long-continued  usage  en  1 
fanciers,  when  using  terms  car*  fully 
always  observe  it.  It  was  not  tautology 
therefore,  to  use  both  terms  in  the  taption 
of  this  article,  but  the  distinction  betwrm 
them  made  the  employment  of  both 
imperative. 

The  manufacture  of  a  new  breed  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  manufacture  of 
a  new  variety.    In  the  one  ease 


instances  And  as  the  manufacture  of  a 
new  breid  demands  the  changi.  of  many, 
whde  that  (f  a  new  varietv  requires  the 
modification  of  but  one  or  a  few  charac- 
teristics and  as  the  efforts  of  breeders 
usualH  folltw  the  line  if  least  resistance, 
the  number  of  new  breeds    as  compared 


with    the    nui 

nber    of    new    larieties. 

very  small 

It    IS      of    c 

ourse    obvious    that    at    t 

beginning  of 

the    eti-.tence    of    a    brei 

when  If  conais 

ts  of  but  a  single  variety, 

diseriminatior 

1  need  be  made  betneen  t 

terms  "  breed 

"  and  "  variety,"  though. 

breeds     are   apt    to   develop    into     several 
varieties,  it  would  save  much  after  con- 
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an  if  the  term 
breed "  were 
ipplied  to  the 
,ew  production, 
and  the  term 
"  variety  " 
were  held  in 
abey  an  ce 
until    more 

variety  of 
the  nen 
breed  bad 
appeared. 
So  long 
as    t  he 
Plymouth 
Rock  con- 
Bis  ted  sole- 
ly  of   the 
barred  va- 
riety   the    use 
of    the    word 
red"  as  a  dia- 
ve  part  of  the 
did   not   pre- 

variety  breed, 
and  Plymouth 
Rock    was   a 


pellati 


It  ap- 
n.  But 


so.iRht  for 
and  applied  to 
thorn.  Ply- 
mouth Rock 
was  still  sufB- 
^idenjiutsuwtPoiuh.  pjp^t  j^  desig- 

nate the  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  each  of  the  several 
varieties.  Prefines  were  sought,  and  the 
different  varieties  became  known  as 
Barred,  White,  Buff,  Peacombed  Barred, 
Peaeombed  White,  and  Peaeombed  Buff 
Plymouth  Roeks. 

New  breeds  have  arisen  either  as  the 
result  of  accident  or  intent.  Excellent 
illustrations  of  the  former  method  of 
origin  are  to  be  found  in  the  FaveroUc 
of  France  and  the  Rhode  Island  Red  of 
this  country,  each  coming  into  being  at 
"bout  the  same  time.     The  former  was  the 


product  of  a  combination  of  the  blood  of 
the   Houdan.    the    Dorking,    the    Brahma, 

and  the  Cochin.  These  crosses  were  made, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  new 
and  distinct  breed,  but  for  the  production 
of  immediately  profitable  results.  The 
Houdan,  though  an  excellent  layer,  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  delicate  in  consti- 
tution, a  little  slow  in  arriving  at  matur- 
ity, and  not  as  active  a  forager  aa  was 
desired.  By  the  intermixture  of  the  blood 
of  other  breeds  the  size  was  improved, 
the  constitution  strengthened,  and  other 
desired  results  obtained.  While  at  first 
there  was  a  great  diversity  in  figure,  size, 
and  other  characteristics,  ultimately  more 
uniformity  prevailed,  and,  without  antici- 
pating it,  a  new  breed  had  appeared. 
To-day  the  Faverolle  has  outgrown  the 
little  village  from  which  it  has  received  its 
name,  and  is  spreading  into  various  parts 
o£  the  world.  In  like  manner  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  has  originated  in  this  country. 
A  certain  Mr.  William  Tripp,  then  of 
Little  Compton,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  bought  from  a  neighbor,  a  Mr. 
SisBon,  a  rose -combed  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel  to  cross  upon  his  flock  of  buff 
Malay  hens.  These  Malays  were  unques- 
tionably not  the  modern  Malay  known  to 
fanciers,  but  fowls  possessing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  early  Cochin-China.  or 
Shanghai  fowls.  The  object  that  Mr.  Tripp 
had  in  view  was  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  his  flock,  not  to  produce  a  new 
breed.  The  resulting  progeny  has  siucc 
then  been  crossed  with  other  breeds,  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  diverse  charac- 
teristics which  are  seen  in  different  broods 
of  chickens.  Those  making  the  subse- 
quent crosses,  like  Mr.  Tripp,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  producing  a  new  breed,  but  sought 
simply  to  obtain  more  profitable  results 
from  their  flocks.  They  were  farmers,  not 
fanciers,  and  bred  their  fowls  for  eggs  and 
meat,  not  for  the  production  of  specific 
characteristics  in  color  and  figure.  Tet 
out  of  this  promiscuous  crossing  there  has 
resulted  a  breed,  having  fairly  well-defined 
charaot eristics  which  differentiate  it  from 
all  other  and  earlier  breeds  of  fowls. 

But  new  breeds  have  also  been  created 
with  deliberate  intent.  Fanciers  have  dis- 
covered real  or  supposed  defects  in  exist- 
ing breeds  and  have  sought  to  remedy  them 
by  the  production  of  a  new  breed.  Some- 
times the  method  of  the  new  production 
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has  been  indicated  by  a  cross,  accidentally 
or  intentionally  made,  but  the  making 
itself  has  been  a  deliberate  purpose.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  was  at  first  a  cross  made 
between  the  Black  Java  and  the  Domin- 
ique, which,  having  proved  profitable  in 
results,  was  intentionally  perpetuated,  and 
by  the  union  of  other  blood  made  into 
the  perhaps  leading  Americau  breed.  Its 
making  as  a  breed  was  the  result  of  delib- 
erate purpose,  and  the  cross  was  but  a 
hint  that  was  followed  to  its  logical  end. 
The  Argonaut,  however,  is  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  deliberate  formation  of  a 
breed.  The  originator  has  said  that  it  was 
"the  result  of  crossing,  careful  selection, 
and  breeding  to  a  type  " ;  that  there  seemed 
to  bim  to  be  a  real  need  of  a  "  medium 
weight  buff  fowl ";  and  that  he  "  set 
about  to  supply  the  need."  And  he  has 
stated  that  hia  "  first  cross  was  between  the 
Peacombed  Plymouth  Kock  and  the  Crim- 
son Game,"  which  gave  him  fowls  far  from 
what  he  desired.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing hopeful  even  in  this  cross.  A 
further  cross  of  Indian  Game  with  Ply- 
montb  Bock,  and  Indian  Game  with  Crim- 
son Game,  gave  him  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  his  desire,  and  when  he  bred  a 
male  that  was  one-half  Indian  and  one-half 
Crimson  Game  with  a  female  that  was 
a  cross  between  the  Indian  Game  and  the 
Peacombed  Plymouth  Rock  real  progress 
was  made.  But  not  until  he  discovered 
B  few  years  ago  some  fowls  that  werr 
bufF  in  color,  with  clean  yellow  legs  and 
a  single  comb — fowls  that  were  a  remnant 
of  the  old-fashioned,  clean-legged  Shang- 
hai or  Cochin — did  success  crown  his 
efforts.  With  this  combination — Indian 
Game,  Crimson  Game,  Peacombed  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  clean-limbed,  old-fash- 
ioned Buff  Shanghais,  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  fowls  which,  by  careful  selection  to 
the  desired  type,  have  at  last  issued  in  the 
heaiitifiil  and  useful  Argonaut. 


Let  no  one  imagine,  bowevE 

blood  of   these  different  breed 
mingled  in  equal  portions,  ar 
Argonaut  is  one-fourth  of  eacl 
ing    could     be    farther    from 
There  is  hut  a  trace  of  the  Cri 
blood,  and  yet  this  trace 
has   been  potent   enough 
to  produce,  even  after  a 
number  of  years  of  care- 
ful   selection,    an     occa- 
sional pullet  with  a  wil- 
lowish  leg,  though  all  the 
other    breeds     used   have 
been  yellow- legged.    Two 
of    the    breeds    are    pea- 
combed,     two     single- 
combed,   and  yet   these 
blood  elements  have  been 
so  combined  that  the  sin- 
gle comb  has  practically 
disappeared.      The   old 
Shanghais   were   admir- 
able layers ;    the  same  is 
true    of    the  Peacombed 
Plymouth  Rock;  and  from 
these  two  breeds  it  is  evi- 
dent  the   Argonaut   has 
principally  derived  its 
prolificacy.     The    Game 
blood  added  to  the  other 
has  been  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the   admirable 
table   qualities    of    this 
breed.     The    Orpington 
was  made  with  a  similarly 
well-defined  purpose  bv 
a  Mr.  Wm.  Cook  in 
England.    The  orig- 
inal variety  of  this 
breed,    the    single-  i 

combed    black,    was 
theproductof 
crosfting    the    Langshan. 
the  PLrmnuth  Rock,  and 
the  Black  Minorca,  Since 
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Silver  S|ui«lal  Hi 


theD  the  originator  has  added 

other   varieties,    including   a 

rose-combed  black,  a  bufi,  and 

a  white. 

The  making  of  new  varieties 

may  be,  like  the  making  of  new 

breeds,   accidental   or    i  n  t  e  n- 

tional,  but  is  generally  the  lat- 

ter.  Tha  Columbian  Wyan- 
dotte  was   the   product    of   au 

accidental   cross   of   a   Barred 

Plymouth  Rock  and  a  White 

Wyandotte,  though  perpetuated 

intentionally.     Black    varieties 

have  arisen  through  the  breed- 
ing together  of  very  dark  fowls 

of    the    same    variety,    and 

through   the  action,   probably, 

of  the  rarely  manifested  force 

of  melanism,  and  white  onea 
have  arise  as  the  unexpected 
result  of  albinism,  or,  in  some 

cases,  of  reversion.  But  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  new  va- 
rieties has  been  produced  in- 
tentionally. Breeds  which  have 
proved  popular  are  apt  t  o 
break,  to  use  a  floricultural 
term,  into  new  colors.  Breed- 
ers seek  to  multiply  varieties 
of  the  breeds  which  they  think 
will  pay,  and  hence  pass  by  the 
unpopular  ones  in  their  efforts. 
The  Plymouth  Rock,  having 
been  one  of  the  most  popxilar 
of  breeds,  has  had,  counting 
the  latest  varieties  not  yet  fully 
perfected,  not  less  than  nine 
varieties ;  the  Wyandotte, 
eight;  the  Game  fowl,  not  reck- 
oning the  legion  of  Pit  varie- 
ties, eight;  the  Polish,  eight; 
burg,  sin ;  and  other  breeds 
number. 

Although  the  results  sought  to  be 
obtained  are  different,  the  general  method 
of  procedure  in  originating  new  breeds 
and  varieties  is  the  same,  and  the  making 
of  the  two  can  conveniently  be  considered 
together. 

The  firet  essential  toward  the  creation 
of  a  new  breed  or  variety  is  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ideal.  To  act  intelligently,  the 
breeder  must  know  what  he  desires  to 
accomplish;  otherwise  his  efforts  wiU  be 
futile,  one  result  antagonizing  and  neu- 
tralizing another.     The  clearer  the  ideal, 


the  Ham- 


the  more  accurately  directed 
wiU  be  his  efforts.  But  m 
clearly  formed  ideal  juaj 
require  to  be  changed  during 
the  progress  of  his  operations. 
The  results  may  prove  that,  in 
its  original  form,  it  is  either 
impractical  or  imperfect.  Such 
modifications  asexperience 
demonstrates  to  be  necessary 
should  be  made  as  soon  aa  dia- 
covered.  If  one  finds  himself 
upon  the  wrong  road,  he  should 
get  into  the  right  one  promptly. 
Having  formed  his  ideal  of 
the  new  breed  or  variety,  the 
breeder  should  select,  from  ex- 
isting breeds  or  varieties,  the 
ones  which  will  give  him  the 
best  materials  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  To 
make  the  proper  selection  of 
the  mat«riala  requirea  an  exten- 
sive and  complete  knowledge  of 
existing  breeds  and  varieties,  of 
their  various  character! stica 
and  breeding  tendencies,  and  of 
the  effects  of  crossing  various 
colors.  Such  a  knowledge  re- 
quires study  and  thought.  For 
example,  it  is  known  that  when 
a  fowl  with  the  black-red  tyjw 
of  coloration— such  as  is  seen 
upon  the  Brown  Leghorn  or 
Blackbreasted  Bed  Game  male 
— is  crossed  with  a  pure  white 
fowl,  the  black  disappears, 
while  the  red  remains,  and  the 
red  pile  coloration  is  produced. 
,6a,u.  \Ti,y  black  should  be  an  evan- 

escent color,  and  red  a  perma- 
nent one,  is  mysterious,  but  the  fact  is  as 
has  been  stated,  and  needs  to  be  known  in 
making  crosses.  So,  too,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Light  Brahma  marking^a  white  body 
coloring,  with  black  stripes  in  the  hackle, 
black  in  the  wings,  and  a  black  tail — can 
be  produced  by  crossing  a  fowl  trans- 
versely Jiarred  upon  one  pure  white  in 
color.  So,  too,  spaogles^that  is,  round 
black  spots — are  convertible  into  crescent- 
shaped  markings  and  into  lacings,  and 
these,  in  turn,  into  transverse  bars  or 
pencilincs.  The  comb  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  in  the  wild,  original  type,  was  single, 
but  has  proved  susceptible  of  great  modi- 
fication, for  from  it  have  sprung  four  well- 
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(Icfiited  types — the  single,  the  rose,  the  pea. 
and  th«  leaf,  each  with  various  sub- 
types. From  experiments  made  by  the 
writer,  it  seems  possible  sometimes  to  pro- 
duce a  pea  comb  from  a  cross  between  the 
rose  and  the  single.  Leaf  combs  are  gen- 
erallj',  if  not  invariably,  associated  with 
crests  of  feathers  upon  the  head.  Crests 
usually  rest  upon  well -developed  bony  pro- 
tuberances, and  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  features  likely  to  be  very  difficult  to 
eradicate,  but  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  a  crest  can  be  removed  in  a  very  few 
generations  of  crosses. 

Having,  therefore,  selected  the  best,  or 
the  most  available,  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  breed,  the  originator 
proceeds  to  make  the  necessary  metings. 
A  single  cross  is  seldom  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  a  new  breed,  though  ofleti 
it  may  answer  for  the  production  of  a  new 
varietr.  It  was  seen,  in  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  Argonaut,  that  four 
different  breeds  were  used,  and  diJTerent 
iTossps  among  them  employed,  and  in  the 
Orpington  three  breeds  were  sufficient. 
But  crosses,  however  well  made,  do  not  at 
6rst  produce  a  new  breed  or  variety. 
Selection  of  the  resulting  progeny  has  to 
be  made  year  after  year.  Out  of  hun- 
dreds of  chickens  hatched  but  a  few  will 
be  found  available  for  further  breeding. 
The  breeder  selects  the  few,  it  may  be  one. 
or  two.  or  three,  which  conform  most 
nearly  to  the  ideal  he  has  formed,  and  kills 


all  of  the  others.  It  is  a  maxim  among 
pouttrymen  that  "a  good  breeder  is  a  good 
culler,"  and  this  maxim  has  a  ten-fold 
significance  in  reference  to  the  originator 
of  a  new  breed  or  variety.  He  should  be 
uot  only  a  good  culler,  but  a  good  killer, 
and  his  way  should  be  deeply  marked  in 
blood.  The  chickens  killed,  however,  are 
not  a  dead  loss.  They  are  excellent  for 
the  table.  Even  after  the  new  breed  has 
approximated  closely  to  the  ideal,  persist- 
i-nt  effort  is  required  to  fix  in  it  the 
inheritability  of  the  desired  qualities  and 
characteristics.  Until  the  parents  can 
transmit  veith  great  fidelity  their  charac- 
teristics to  their  progeny,  so  that  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  chickens  will  be 
like  the  parents,  the  new  breed  or  variety 
cannot  be  considered  made.  To  do  this 
considerable  in -breeding  is  necessary, 
unless  one  starts  with  several  different 
strains,  and  carries  on  several  experiments 
simultaneously,  all  having  the  same  end  in 
view.  This,  indeed,  would  be  an  excellent 
plan,  but  would  require  operations  upon  a 
proportionately  large  scale. 

The  crossing  resorted  to  produces,  not 
only  types  intermediate  between  the  orig- 
inal stock,  and  reversions  to  the  types  of 
the  several  breeds  used,but  new  variations. 
These  new  variations  are  the  ones  which 
render  the  production  of  a  new  breed  pos- 


rom  Panrid^c  Cochin. 
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sible.  The  mixing  of  the  blood  elements 
finds  its  analogue  in  chemical  combina- 
tion e  where  the  union,  for  example,  of 
two  colorless  fluids  produces  a  colored 
liquid,  or  the  combination  of  two  gases 
forms  a  liquid.  But  in  producing  a  new 
variety,  it  is  usual  to  avoid  these  new 
variations,  and  seek  to  combine  a  certain 
specific  quality  of  one  of  the  breeds  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  other  breed 
used  in  the  experiment.  For  example,  one 
purposing  to  produce  a  Buff  Plymouth 
Rock  might  mate  a  White  Plymouth  Eock 
cock  with  a  Buff  Cochin  hen.  His  pur- 
pose would  be  to  preserve  the  shape  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  cock  and 
the  color  only  of  the  hen  and  unite  them 
in  one  fowl,  or,  in  other  words,  to  preserve 
all  the  breed  characteristics  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  transfer  the  color  from 
the  Cochin  and  add  it  to  them.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  maker  of  a  new 
breed,  and  the  maker  of  a  new  variety, 
while  each  resorts  to  crossing  and  selec- 
tion, choose  different  elements  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  work,  the  former 
selecting  for  hia  materials  the  new  varia- 
tions produced,  while  the  latter  seeks  to 
preserve  only  the  characteristics  which 
were  present  ■  in  the  breeds  originally 
employed. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  originator  of  new 
breeds  and  new  varieties  needs  to  be  richly 
endowed  with  the  virtue  of  peraistence. 
He  will  meet  with  many  discouragements. 
Sometimes  the  results  obtained  by  one 
season's  breeding  seem  to  be  utterly 
undone  by  the  work  of  the  next  season. 
And  yet  results  unfavorable  in  appear- 
ance may  not  be  unfavorable  in  reality — 
they  may  even  prove  Iour  steps  in  the 
direction  of  progress.  If  one  patiently 
plods  on,  keeping  his  eyes  wide  open  for 
favorable  variations,  seizing  and  using 
each  one  as  it  appears,  not  allowing 
unfavorable  results  to  discourage  and  dis- 
hearten him,  he  will  in  the  end  triumph, 
if  he  has  selected  the  right  materials. 
employed  them  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  breeding,  and  in  all  of  his  selec- 
tions adhered  to  his  ideal.  And  the 
triumph  will  be  the  more  delightful  for 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
What  comes  easily  is  lightly  appreciated; 
what  costs  effort  is  highly  prized;  and 
the  maker  of  a  new  breed  or  a  new  variety, 
especially  if  the  breed  or  variety  is  a 
marked  improvement  upon  previous  ones- 
is  entitled  to  and  will  enjoy  the  reward 
of  his  well-directed  and  long-continued 
efforts  when  "finished"  is  written  upon 
his  production. 
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THE    BIRDS'    KINDERGARTEN 

By  GENE   STRATTON-PORTER 
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when  the 
little  ones 
are  left  to 
make  their 
way  alone  in  the  world.  The  first  leasons 
consist  of  those  things  necessary  for  them 
to  know,  and  while  people  generally  love 
to  speak  of  the  birds  "  following  their 
instinct,"  students  know  that  their  train- 
ing is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  watch- 
ful, painstaking  drill  by  their  elders. 

Possibly  the  first  lesson  that  the  birds 
learn  is  that  their  nest  is  to  be  kept  immac- 
ulate, and  so  perfectly  do  they  accomplish 
this  that  every  nest  secured  in  several  sea- 
sons of  collecting,  when  the  tiny  flesh  and 
quilt  ecales  are  dusted  out,  is  as  fresh  as 
when  built.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions. A  very  few  bird  homes  are  aban- 
doned in  a  filthy  condition,  but  they  are 
few,  indeed.  3Iany  of  our  most  dainty, 
exquisite  birds  are  slandered  in  this  direc- 
tion; for  instance,  the  statement  is  repeat- 
edly seen  that  cuckoos  are  "  filthy."  We 
have  no  more  dainty,  gentle,  exquisite  bird 
in  manners  and  coloring;  and  seven  nests 
and  their  inmiediate  surroundings,  under 
daily  inspection  this  season,  were  found 
quite  as  neat  and  clean  when  abandoned 
as  when  built.  In  shallow,  open  nests  the 
bird  parents  attend  the  babies  when  very 
small  and  teach  them  to  keep  their  home 
neat  as  they  grow  older.  The  builders  of 
deep-cup  and  purse -shaped  nests  carry 
away  and  regurgitate  all  refuse  matter. 


There  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  bird 
parents  to  teach  their  babies  to  accept  a 
fair  division  of  food  and  eat  in  turn,  bat 
in  this  they  are  scarcely  successful,  for  the 
firstborn  has  one  day  the  start.  Each  da^r 
counts  largely  with  nestlings,  and  as  the 
first  hatched  stands  the  tallest,  is  strongest. 
opens  its  mouth  widest,  and  squeals  loudest, 
the  result  is  that  it  is  the  first  fed  and 
usually  gets  the  lion's  share.  Even  after 
leaving  the  nest  this  firstling  of  the  brood 
continues  to  demand  first  and  most  atten- 
tion so  vociferously  that  he  usually  gets  it. 
■'  Mammy,  mammy,  don't  you  see  me  ( " 
he  seems  to  be  crying.  "  I  am  your  first- 
bom  and  your  darling.  I  am  the  hun- 
griest, and  the  worms  are  so  small,  you 
stay  so  long  getting  tht;m,  and  the  rest 
had  all  the  last  ones."  So  that,  no  matter 
for  which  mouth  the  little  mother  really 
intended  the  worm,  it  usually  goes  down  the 
gullet  thrust  more  persistently  in  front  of 
her  beak,  though  she  tries  hard  to  avoid 
it  and  divide  evenly,  as  an  impartial  mother 
should.  Often  the  half-starved  baby  lifu 
its  feeble  head  and  clamors  so  piteously 
that,  in  a  pang  of  mother  pity  and  self-con- 
demnation, she  leans  over  and  goes  throogb 
the  motion  of  dropping  a  morsel  with  an 
empty  beak  into  a  little  mouth  equally  as 
empty. 

The  first  real  lesson  given  young  bird« 
in  the  nest  is  how  to  act  at  the  approach 
<if  intruders.  In  case  something  frightens 
them,  or  their  parents  chirp  the  danger 
signal,  they  are  taught  to  crouch  low  in  the 
nest,  cling  to  the  lining  with  both  feet  for 
dear  life,  make  no  sound,  and  look  just  as 
much  like  a  mass  of  sticks  and  twigs  as 
possible-  So  completely  are  they  drilled 
in  this  that  one's  hand  may  even  touch 
them  before  they  will  cry  or  move.  It  is 
only  when  picked  up  that  they  cling  with 
surprising  strength,  often  bringing  the 
lining  of  the  nest  with  them,  and  squall  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  next  lesson  of  young  birds  is  flight. 
Flight  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  in- 
stinct.   Many  young  birds  are  nervous  and 
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timid  and  have  to  be  taught,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  fairly  hustled  and  driven  from  the 
nest.  Warblers,  flycatchers,  and  thrushes 
seem  to  fly  with  greater  ease  and  less  fear, 
but  members  of  the  sparrowy  tribe,  bunt- 
ings, fiucbes,  and  grosbeaks,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  birds  of  extreme  heights,  must  have 
the  method  of  flight  illustrated  over  and 
over,  and  still  cling  to  the  neat  quivering 
with  fear,  while  their  teachers  coax,  en- 
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next  tree  instead  of  being  crushed  to  death 
far  below.  In  the  case  of  a  well-filled  nest, 
flight  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  compulsory 
matter  up  to  the  departure  of  the  baby, 
and  even  its  leaving  is  not  always  volun- 
tary. The  first  hatched  is  the  strongest 
and  keeps  well  on  top  of  the  weaker  nest- 
lings in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  greater 
share  of  food  supplies,  and  ao  finds  it  easy 
to  climb  to  the  edge  of  the  nest.    Once  it 


couragp,  and  almost  force  them  before  they 
gather  courage  to  spread  their  wings, 
launch  their  trembling  little  bodies  into 
•pace,  and  emulate  the  lessons  given  them. 
Tbey  may  well  be  excused  their  hesitation 
and  fears.  So  doubt  it  is  just  cause  for 
extreme  misgiving  to  leave  for  the  first 
time  their  sheltered,  downy  nest,  perched 
often  at  an  extreme  height,  and  try  to 
believe  that  if  they  spread  their  wings  and 
leap  into  space  they  will  land  safely  in  the 


attains  the  edge  it  needs  only  a  little  jostle 
by  the  old  ones,  only  a  slight  push  by  the 
next  in  size  back  of  it,  only  a  stifi  breeze, 
and  it  loses  balance  and  in  the  headlong 
plunge  it  must  fly  or  be  killed.  With  the 
baby  of  the  brood  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
different  situation,  and  it  aptly  illustrates 
what  the  whole  brood  would  do  if  they  had 
its  opportunities.  It  so  enjoys  a  monopoly 
of  the  nest  that  it  remains  there  for  the 
greater  part  of  tn-o  da.vs,  and  then  cau- 
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tiously  climbs  to  the  edge.  There  it  cries, 
spreads  its  wings,  and  pleads  for  help; 
wishes  it  could  fly,  and  donH  see  why  it 
can't ;  settles  down  and  sleeps,  and  waking 
r€»peat3  the  performance  over  and  over 
until  its  parents  have  followed  the  rest  of 
the  family  so  far  afield  that  it  is  frequently 
forgotten.  It  suffers  from  hunger  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  sometimes  becomes  so 
excited  on  hearing  its  mother's  chirp  in  the 
vicinity  that  it  leans  too  far,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  brood  is  compelled  to  fly  in  self- 
preservation  after  all  its  hours  of  dread 
and  waiting.  But  as  a  rule  the  baby  has 
the  best  chance  of  any  nestling  of  the 
brood  to  stay  until  it  is  ready  to  attempt 
flight  because  it  feels  that  it  is  able  to  fly. 

Simultaneously  with  the  lesson  of  flight 
comes  training  on  the  selection  of  suit- 
able perching  places,  how  to  hide  under 
leaves  and  debris  if  they  cannot  fly  very 
well,  how  to  select  high,  dry,  secure  sleep- 
ing places,  how  many  times  to  turn  around, 
how  often  to  refold  the  wings,  and  how  to 
tuck  their  heads.  All  the  requirements  of 
jfoing  to  sleep  properly  are  embraced  in 
this  lesson. 

The  bird  teachers  meet  one  of  their  most 
discouraging  times  with  the  next  lesson, 
which  is  how  to  forage.  Birds  that  are 
light  and  quick  of  wing  take  to  food  hunt- 
ing almost  instinctively,  while  others,  not- 
ably sparrows,  absolutely  refuse  to  search 
for  food,  and  sit  open-mouthed  and  squall- 
ing when  they  really  appear  larger  than 
their  overworked  little  mothers,  who 
become  so  distracted  at  their  clamor  and 
hunger- cries  that  they  often  leave  a  new 
nest  and  brooding  and  go  to  forage  for 
their  hungry  children  in  order  to  still  their 
cries.  At  the  mention  of  the  sparrow  it  is 
not  necessary  to  let  the  mind  revert  to  our 
Knglish  sparrow  curse.  We  have  thirteen 
other  sparrows  among  our  native  songsters, 
all  of  them  dainty,  beautiful  birds,  fair 
singers,  industrious  breeders,  skilful  archi- 
tects, and  valuable  destroyers  of  plant  lice, 
bugs,  and  worms.  These  tired  little  spar- 
row-mothers make  all  sorts  of  efforts  to 
encourage  their  offspring  to  become  self- 
supporting.  They  illustrate  the  method  of 
darting  after  flies  over  and  over.  Thev 
show  the  young  ones  how  to  peer  under 
leaves  and  search  tender  stalks  for  plant 
lice  and  bugs.  They  coax  them  to  the 
ground  and  give  them  object  lessons  on 
how  to  scratch  for  worms.     And  there  are 


other  youngsters  even  more  helpless  than 
the  sparrows.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  to 
see  robins,  larks,  blackbirds,  crows,  and 
many  others  feeding  young  ones  that  really 
appear  as  large  as  themselves.  There  are 
no  more  beautiful  babies  in  all  birdland 
than  young  shrikes,  but  they  are  extremely 
slow  to  become  self-supporting. 

Another  important  lesson — for  the  birds 
are  always  immaculate — is  the  toilet.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  most  young  birds  are 
carefully  groomed  before  leaving  the  nest. 
Their  feathers  are  neatly  dressed,  the  down 
pulled  out,  and  they  go  forth  to  the  world 
quite  as  beautiful  as  their  excited  little 
parents  think  them.  Several  species  of 
small  birds  carry  down  from  the  nests  on 
their  heads,  but  young  bellbirds,  orioles, 
cardinal  and  rose-breasted  grosbeaks, 
shrikes,  jays,  bobolinks,  and  many  others 
leave  their  nests  a  perfect  picture  of  neat- 
ness and  beauty. 

The  next  lesson  of  the  toilet  is  bathing. 
Here  again  is  a  division.  A  part  of  the 
birds  take  to  the  water  as  readily  as  the 
really  aquatic  ones,  splashing  and  sousing 
with  evident  enjoyment,  and  others  require 
lesson  after  lessen.  They  stand  trembling 
and  shivering  with  fear  of  this  new  element 
while  their  instructors  repeatedly  illustrate 
how  it  is  done,  until  at  last  they  loose 
patience  and  fairly  force  them  in.  In  case 
a  young  crow  refuses  to  enter  the  water 
and  bathe  properly  it  is  immediately  set 
upon  by  its  band  and  picked  to  death.  The 
bathing  lesson  ends  in  a  last  one  on  the 
arts  of  the  toilet — how  to  dry  and  pluck 
the  plumage,  dress  the  wing  and  tail  quills, 
and  come  forth  with  no  feathers  soiled  or 
out  of  place. 

All  birds  are  taught  the  danger  signals: 
to  fly  for  dear  life  at  the  sound  of  a  gun, 
not  because  they  know  what  form  of  danger 
it  is,  but  because  they  know  from  the  panic 
of  their  elders  that  it  is  danger.  They  are 
also  taught  to  fear  people,  snakes,  squirrels, 
and  cats.  Young  birds  learn  that  a  cat  is 
their  natural  enemy  at  almost  their  first 
danger  lesson  and  will  fly  in  a  panic  of 
fear,  while  they  pay  little  if  any  attention 
to  a  dog. 

Birdlings  are  given  lessons  in  playing 
also :  how  to  play  hide  and  seek  among  the 

leaves  and  branche^*  ^ ^"^  I'ace  from  tree 

to  tree  on  win^r  almost  per- 

pendicularly ^  ^he  ground, 

and  how  *^  ' 
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There  arc  some  spfties  that  carry  these 
training  lessons  so  far  as  the  formation  of 
bands  after  nesting  season.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  fliis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  crow  family.  They  form  in  co;n- 
panioB,  and  tinder  the  leadership  of  the 
oldest  and  wisest  have  a  daily  drill  almost 
military  in  its  precision.  Each  young  bird 
is  taught  to  know  every  member  of  its  own 
company  and  not  to  attempt  attaching 
itself  to  any  other.  They  are  taught  to 
mass  in  flying  end  to  seatter  and  hide  at 
a  danger  signal.  They  learn  to  fly  high  on 
etill,  elenr  days  or  when  it  is  policy  to  be 
out  of  giin-range,  and  skirt  the  hills  and 
forcsti  when  there  is  a  strong  wind  or  the 
leader  is  seeking  a  suitable  foraging  place. 

When  the  band  feeds,  the  leader  must  not 
only  attend  to  his  own  rations  but  keep  a 
sharp  wateh  for  any  form  of  danger  to  the 


whole  company  and  give  warning  in  time 

for  flight.  When  they  have  been  particu- 
larly harassed  on  account  of  their  depreda- 
tions the  leader  frequently  chooses  a  high 
perch  commanding  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  does  nothing  but  watch.  In  case 
a  loader  fails  to  report  danger  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  band  is  killed,  he  is  immediately 
set  upon  by  the  whole  flock  and  picked  to 
death  and  a  new  leader  chosen.  To  such 
an  extent  have  the  crows  carried  their  sys 
tern  of  organization  and  education  that 
their  reputation  for  cunning  and  wisdom 
is  world-wide  and  has  passed  into  proverb. 
Young  crows  are  repeatedly  drilled  in  these 
lessons  until  the  bleary,  blue  eyes  of  the 
babies  have  changed  into  the  wise,  dark 
eyes  of  the  elders,  and  in  case  any  young 
bird  is  stubborn  or  lacking  in  capability  ha 
is  immediately  killed. 


TIM'S    SACRIFICE 

A   FOX    HUNTING   SKETCH 

By  ALFRED  STODDART 


ONE  day  when  Ralph  Goring  strolled 
into  Stubbs',  the  Meadowthorpe 
horse  dealer's  yard,  as  he  fre- 
quently did  on  non-hunting  days  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  a  rat-tailed  and  very  sporting-looking 
brown  mare  being  groomed  by  one  of 
Stubbs'  men. 

**  Why,  what's  she  doing  here  ? "  he 
asked.     "  Isn't  that  Tim  Martin's  mare  ? " 

**  The  same,  sir,"  answered  the  horse 
dealer.  "Leastwise  she  was  Tim's.  But 
she's  mine  now,  and  she's  yours  if  you 
want  her," 

"  The  deuce — what  made  Tim  sell  her  ? " 

"  Give  it  up,  sir,  unless  it  was  the  good 
hard  cash  he  got  for  her." 

Now  Kalph  Goring's  surprise  was  not 
unnatural.  Tim  Martin  was  the  huntsman 
of  the  Meadowthorpe  Hounds,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  had  ridden  this  mare  regu- 
larly. She  was  his  own  property,  main- 
tained, of  course,  at  the  Hunt's  expense  as 
a  special  privilege  of  Tim's.  The  latter's 
affection  for  the  brown  mare  was  a  matter 
of  general  interest  among  the  Meadow- 
thorpe crowd.  He  never  rode  any  other 
horse  while  Brownie  was  in  any  sort  of 
condition  to  go.  He  always  groomed  her 
himself,  never  allowing  any  of  his  helpers 
to  touch  her.  She  would  come  to  his 
whistle  like  a  dog,  and  once  when  Tim  was 
riding  another  horse  Brownie  had  escaped 
from  the  paddock  and  followed  him 
throughout  the  entire  run,  not  as  a  dere- 
lict or  a  runaway,  but  soberly  and  judi- 
ciously, just  as  if  she  were  carrying  her 
master  after  the  hounds.  The  brown  mare 
and  her  master  were  seldom  long  apart  by 
day,  and  when  any  illness  threatened  her 
Tim  often  spent  the  night  in  her  box. 

Surely  Tim  must  have  been  in  sore  need 
of  money  when  he  parted  with  her. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ralph  met  Tim 
coming  down  Meadowthorpe's  "main 
street."  He  was  walking  slowlv  and  look- 
ing considerably  downcast,  Ralph  thought. 


"  Look  here,  Tim,"'  cried  Ralph.  "  Wliat's 
the  matter  { " 

*•  Nothing,  sir,"  said  Tim  with  forced 
cheerfulness,  touching  his  cap.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ? " 

"  You  know  very  well,  Tim,  what  I  mean. 
Why  have  you  sold  Brownie  ? " 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it ;  why,  I  sold  her  be- 
cause I  needed  the  money,  sir." 

"  Tim,  there's  something  back  of  this." 

Tim  shifted  his  feet  uneasily.  "  Nothing 
much,  sir.  Only  a  bit  of  a  scrape  I  got 
into  a  long  time  ago." 

"  But,  Tim,  can't  I  help  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  no — thank  you  just  the  same,  Mr. 
Goring.  You've  always  been  kind  to  me, 
sir,  and  I  appreciate  it.  But  I  had  to  sell 
Brownie." 

There  was  a  pause.  Tim  was  evidently 
not  inclined  to  be  communicative. 

"  You  know  best,  I  suppose,"  said 
Ralph.  "  But  remember.  If  I  can  do  any- 
thing  " 

Tim  stretched  out  a  horny  hand  to  Ralph, 
who  grasped  it  warmly.  Then  they  parted, 
Ralph  getting  into  his  dog-cart  and  driv- 
ing home  to  Oak  Lodge,  and  Tim  going 
slowly  on  to  Stubbs'  stables,  where  he 
lingered  a  long  time  talking  to  Brownie, 
running  his  hand  fondly  down  her  clean, 
hard  limbs,  and  growling  at  the  men  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  groomed 
her. 

Stubbs  viewed  these  proceedings  with 
a  chuckle. 

"  It'll  cost  him  an  even  hundred  to  get 
her  back  again,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  hounds  met  next  morning  at  the 
White  Horse  tavern,  and  Ralph  noticed 
when  he  rode  up  that  Tim  was  riding  a 
bay  four-year-old  belonging  to  the  M.  F. 
TT.  The  four  year-old  was  restive,  and  the 
hounds  were  troublesome.  It  was  very  easy 
to  see  that  the  huntsman  was  not  in  the 
best  of  humors  either  with  himself  or  with 
his  mount.  The  reason  was  not  far  to 
seek.     Dan  O'Brien,  a  rough-rider  in  the 


employ  of  Stubbs,  the  horse  dealer,  had 
just  riilduii  up  on  Brownie,  and  was  trot- 
ting the  mare  about  ostentatiously,  with  a 
view  of  attracting  a  possible  purchaser. 

When  Brownie  shw  the  hounds  she  gave 
II  nfigh  of  delight,  and  two  or  three  of 
them,  her  most  familiar  friends,  broke 
away  from  the  pack  and  loapt'd  up  to  wel- 
come her,  in  defiance  of    the  whips. 

O'Brien,  however,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
mare's  head  which  brought  forth  a  mut- 
tered curse  from  Tim,  pulled  her  away  and 
Bent  her  "  larking  "  over  a  low  fence. 

"That's  a  good  mare  of  Tim's,"  said 
Tom  Wilkins  to  Ralph  Goring,  as  they 
watched  the  little  comedy.  "  I've  a  notion 
to  buy  her." 

"  Do ;  you  can't  go  far  wrong,"  answered 
Ralph. 

It  was  not  long  after  they  reached  the 
fovert  before  the  hounds  went  away  at  a 
merry  rate,  uttering  short,  sharp  yelps  as 
with  heads  down  and  sterna  up  they  fol- 
loived  hot  on  a  fresh  scent. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  were  out,  and 
Ralph    cantered    nlong    at    a    brisk    rate 


through  the  first  few  fields  with  Beatrice 
Halliday. 

O'Brien,  the  rough-rider,  was  going  well 
forward  with  Brownie,  taking  many 
jumps  in  their  worst  places,  much  to  Tim's 
disgust,  in  order  to  show  off  his  mount. 

Ralph  called  Miss  llalliday's  attention 
to  Tim's  frowning  countenance,  and  once 
as  they  rode  close  to  him  they  heard  the 
roar  of  a  volley  of  smothered  oaths  front 
the  huntsman,  as  O'Brien  awkwardly 
bungled  the  mare  over  a  nasty  bit  of 
timber. 

O'Brien  and  his  mare  were  evidently 
not  on  the  best  of  terms.  This  banging 
her  over  unnecessary  fences  and  pulling 
on  her  mouth  were  things  she  could  not 
understand,  Tim  Martin  always  rode  with 
his  reins  shaking  free  and  loose,  and  never 
jumped  her  unless  he  was  compelled  to  do 
so.  Brownie's  ears  were  getting  back,  and 
she  fought  for  her  head  while  O'Brien,  de- 
termined to  make  a  good  show,  was  hnld- 
iuR  her  tight  in  hand  and  punishing  her 
with  his  spur. 

This  was  too  much  for  Tim  Martin.    He 
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glanced  at  the  mare's  bleeding  sides  and 
rode  close  to  O'Brien. 

*'  If  you  touch  that  mare  with  the  spur 
again  I'll  smash  your  ugly  face  for  you ! " 
he  said  in  a  tone  which  boded  no  good  for 
O'Brien. 

"  Mind  your  own  business ! "  cried 
O'Brien,  and  he  pulled  the  mare  away 
sharply.  "  I'll  give  you  a  taste  of  this  too, 
if  you  like,"  and  he  hit  the  mare  a  sav- 
age blow  over  the  head  with  his  rawhide 
whip. 

Tim's  face  went  pale  with  rage.  But 
hounds  were  running,  and  he  was  in  charge 
of  them.  He  set  his  teeth  hard  together 
and  sent  the  four-year-old  resolutely  at 
a  stiff  post-and-rail  fence.  He  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  keeping  his 
eye  strictly  upon  the  hounds.  Once,  when 
they  checked  for  a  moment,  he  spoke  to 
them  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  though  his 
face  was  still  pale.  O'Brien's  face  wore  a 
look  of  triumph,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
silenced  Tim,  and  he  was  riding  well  up 
with  the  hounds. 

Suddenly  the  fox  went  to  earth.  The 
hounds  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  stood 
baying  their  disgust  upon  the  spot  where 
Reynard  had  made  good  his  escape.  Tim 
rode  up  to  Bradbury,  the  M.  F.  H.,  and 
touched  his  hat. 

"  Shall  we  dig  'im  out,  sir  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Xo,  Tim.  He'll  give  us  a  run  another 
day." 

'*  Is  that  all  for  the  day,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  Tim." 

"  Very  weU,  sir." 

Then  Tim  delivered  the  hounds  over  to 
the  first  whip,  set  his  cap  very  firmly  on 
his  head,  and  rode  over  to  where  O'Brien 
sat  on  the  brown  mare. 

"Xow,  then,  I'm  going  to  give  you  the 
worst  licking  any  blackguard  of  an  Irish- 
man ever  got,"  he  announced  to  the  rough- 
rider's  astonishment.    "Get  down  off  that 
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mare. 

Instead  of  which  O'Brien  pulled  the 
mare  around  sharply  and  started  her 
'cross  country  as  hard  as  she  could  go. 
Away  went  Tim  on  his  four-year-old  in 
hot  pursuit. 

Over  a  stone  wall  they  went,  while  the 
astonished  field  looked  on. 

"Oh! "  cried  Beatrice  Halliday  to  Kalph 
Crorinp,  "  I  hope  Tim  will  catch  the  wretch 
and  give  him  a  good  beating ! " 

"  Ralph,"  called  Bradbury.    "  Do,  like  a 


good  fellow,  come  with  me.     I'm  afraid 
Tim  wiU  murder  him." 

It  was  like  a  steeplechase — first  the  fly- 
ing Irishman  on  the  brown  mare,  then  Tim 
on  the  four  year-old  gaining  on  h^m 
rapidly,  and  finally  Bradbury  and  Ralph 
Goring,  following  with  aU  possible  haste, 
the  rest  of  the  field  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Brownie  must  have  realized  the  situa- 
tion, for  suddenly  she  refused  point  blank 
at  a  low  fence — so  suddenly,  indeed,  that 
O'Brien  shot  right  over  her  head  and  into 
the  next  field  before  he  quite  knew  where 
he  was. 

Tim  was  down  from  his  horse  and  upon 
him  in  an  instant.  By  the  timo^ Ralph  and 
Bradbury  came  up  he  had  landed  three  or 
four  blows  upon  the  Irishman's  counten- 
ance which  would  leave  their  marks  for 
many  days. 

"  Tim !  "  shouted  Bradbury  sternly. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tim,  touching  his  cap. 

"  Get  on  your  horse  and  go  home." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tim  promptly. 
O'Brien  slunk  away  muttering  dire 
threats,  but  Tim's  face  wore  a  satisfied 
grin  as  he  mounted  the  four-year-old. 

"  As  for  you,"  said  Ralph  to  the  Irish- 
man. "  Be  careful  how  you  treat  that 
mare.    I'll  see  Mr.  Stubbs  about  you  later." 

Thoroughly  cowed,  the  Irishman  gath- 
ered Brownie's  reins  and  mounted  her. 

"  Tim,"  said  Bradbury.  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  such  behavior." 

"Did  you  see  the  ugly  brute  hit  the 
mare  over  the  head,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
huntsman. 

Bradbury  made  no  reply.  While  he  did 
not  wish  to  indorse  Tim's  behavior,  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame 
him. 

The  next  morning,  being  a  non-hunting 
day,  Ralph  walked  in  to  the  town  for  his 
mail.  In  the  main  street  he  met  Beatrice 
Halliday  driving  her  phaeton,  and  was 
joyously  hailed  by  her. 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  want  to  see," 
she  said.  "  I've  been  asking  all  the  men  for 
subscriptions  for  a  present  for  Tim  Martin, 
and  I  know  you  won't  refuse  me." 

"  Refuse  you — of  course  not.  But  please 
tell  me  what  Tim  has  done  to  deserve  a 
present  ? " 

"  Done — why,  don't  you  know  ?  Tim  was 
married  last  night." 

"Married!" 

"  Yes.    And  that's  why  he  sold  Brownie. 
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To  bring  bU  wife  out  from  England.  Such 
s  pretty  little  pink-faced  English  girl!" 

'■  Well,  well .' "  said  Ralph,  "  and  what  are 
you  going  to  give  them  fur  a  wedding 
present  ? " 

"  Wliy,  I  am  going  to  give  Brownie  back 
to  Tim.  to  be  sure.  Come  with  me,  and  we 
will  call  on  the  bride." 

And  tbey  drove  to  Tim  ilartin'a  cottage 
leading  Brownie  behind  them,  for  Kalpli 
was  impatient  to  see  her  and  her  old  owner 
togetber  again.  So  ho  guaranteed  to 
Stubbs,  the  dealer,  the  full  price  of  the 
borse. 

Tim's  joy  when  he  saw  tbe  mare  and 
understood  that  she  was  once  more  bis 
property  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. He  introduced  hia  little  English 
wife  with  pardonable  pride,  explaining 
that  they  bad  been  sweethearts  since  child- 
hood, and  that  one  of  his  most  cherished 


projects  was  realized  when  he  sent  for  her 
to  join  bim  in  this  country. 

"  I  sold  the  mare  to  get  her  here,"  he  ex- 
plained with  a  smile,  "  but  when  I  sew  that 
brute  hit  her  over  the  head  I  says  to  my- 
self— '  Tim  Martin,'  says  I,  '  you're  a  bad 
lot — selling  a  mare  that  loved  you;  tht 
sweetest  bit  of  horse  flesh  that  ever  wore 
leather,  just  for  a  slip  of  a  woman  you 
haven't  seen  for  four  years.  It  would 
serve  you  right  if  she  leads  you  a  dog's 
life.' 

"But  now.  sir — thanks  to  you  and  Miss 
Beatrice  and  the  other  gentlemen,  I've  got 
'em  both.  And  me  and  my  missus  will 
always  be  proud  to  see  yon  here  in  our 
humble  cottage,  and  me  and  Brownie  will 
try  to  show  you  all  good  aport  with  the 
hounds  to  make  up  for  your  kindness." 

Thus  ended  the  longest  speech  Tim  ever 
made  in  his  life. 
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FORESTRY  is  the  science  of  raising 
crops  of  trees  for  profit.  Of 
course  trees  will  grow  faster  on 
good  soil  than  on  poor  soil,  but  as  a  field 
crop  can  be  raised  every  year  on  good  soil, 
and  as  it  would  take  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  to  raise  a  crop  of  trees  to  merchant- 
able size  on  such  soil,  it  is  plain  that  it 
would  not  be  good  economy  to  use  good 
Boil  for  forestry.  The  great  secret  in  for- 
estry is  that  coniferous  trees,  such  as  the 
pine  arkd  spruce,  will  flourish  on  soil  that  is 
fit  for  nothing  else — ^soil  that  is  too  light, 
too  hilly,  or  too  rocky  for  agriculture. 
The  pine  takes  from  the  soil  only  one- 
twelfth  part  of  mineral  substance  that  is 
required  for  field  crops.  Air  and  water 
are  its  principal  food. 

Land  that  is  non-agricultural  on  account 
of  being  rocky  and  hilly  often  has  a  good 
loam  soil  on  which  coniferous  forest  will 
grow  to  merchantable  size  in,  probably,  a 
little  less  than  fifty  years.  By  merchant- 
able size  is  meant  trees  that  have  a 
diameter  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
breast  high.  The  yield  would  be  about 
*3U,000  feet  per  acre,  and  its  value  would 
not  be  less  than  $4  per  1,000  feet  board 
lueasure.  On  average  non-agricultural 
land,  including  what  is  very  sandy  and 
including  elevated  and  exposed  situation, 
it  requires  about  eighty  years  for  pine  to 
grow  to  merchantable  size.  The  pine  does 
its  fastest  growing  from  its  tenth  to 
eightieth  year.  After  that  age  the  aver- 
age growth  of  a  pine  forest  is  not  rapid 
enough  to  earn  good  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal it  represents ;  hence  when  it  has  reached 
about  that  time  it  has  attained  its  fiscal 
age,  should  be  marketed,  and  succeeded  by 
another  growth.  As  a  rule,  pine  forest 
will  yield  a  net  revenue  per  annum  of  three 
per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

We  thus  see  that  the  leading  principle 
of  forestry  is  that  forest  should  occupy 
onlv  non-agricultural  land.  Another  prin- 
ciple is  that  forest  when  young  should  be 
<Towded  to  promote  upward  growth.     A 


tree  that  stands  alone  grows  too  much  to 
branches  and  does  not  yield  good  timber. 
In  crowded  forests  the  trees  compete  with 
each  other  for  air  and  light;  the  tendency 
is  to  upward  growth,  the  stronger  trees 
over-top  the  weaker  ones,  which  gradually 
die  out;  they  shed  their  limbs  and  produce 
those  long  stems  which  yield  lumber  free 
from  knots.  Sometimes  nature  can  be 
assisted  with  advantage  by  artificial  thin- 
ning. In  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany 
there  are  on  an  average  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  3,960  trees  on  an  acre ;  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  346  trees.  All  the 
rest  have  died  or  been  thinned  out.  In 
starting  a  pine  forest  with  seedlings  two 
years  old  the  plants  should  be  about  three 
feet  apart. 

Another  principle  is  that  a  forest,  when 
it  has  reached  its  normal  condition,  should 
be  treated  as  a  permanent  capital,  and  no 
n..ore  be  cut  in  a  year,  or  series  of  years, 
than  equals  th  average  growth  of  the 
whole  forest  for  the  same  period.  For 
example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
average  annual  growth  of  the  state  forests 
of  Saxony  (nearly  all  on  non-agricultural 
land)  is  225  feet  board  measure  per  acre. 
There  are  432,300  acres  of  such  forest; 
therefore  the  total  annual  growth  of  the 
whole  forest  is  97,200,000  feet,  which 
amount  of  timber  can  annually  be  cut 
without  impairing  its  capital.  The  forest 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  in  value. 
Saxony,  which  takes  the  lead  in  forestry, 
derives  a  net  annual  revenue  of  $4.50  per 
acre  from  her  state  forests;  which  is 
owing  to  dense  population,  cheap  labor, 
good  roads,  and  remarkably  good  facilities 
for  marketing  products,  and  using  all 
parts  of  the  tree. 

By  normal  condition  is  meant  a  forest 
that  yields  regular  revenue.  A  natural  or 
primeval  forest  is  seldom  a  normal  forest. 
Suppose  we  have  a  primeval  pine  forest. 
The  presumption  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
trees  are  mature,  have  ceased  earning 
interest  by  their  growth,  and  are  practi- 
cally dead  capital.     They  should  be  cut 
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just  as  soon  as  they  t-iin  be  sold  to  advant- 
age, and  the  ground  whore  they  stood 
shoTild  be  replanted  or  sown  with  pine. 
The  third  part  of  the  forest  not  yet 
mature  will  be  left  to  grow  till  the  timber 
has  reached  merchantable  size.     Such  wil! 


be  the  first  process  toward  bringing  a 
natural  forest  into  the  condition  of  a 
normal  or  regular  revenue-yielding  forest. 
It  will  take  many  years  to  change  a 
natural  forest  into  a  normal  forest.  A 
more  simple  illustration  is  this;    Suppose 
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that  eighty  years  ago  a  farmer  had  eighty 
acres  of  sandy  soil  unfit  for  profitable  cul- 
tivation, and  which  he  began  to  plant  with 
pine — it  matters  little  whether  red  or 
white  pine.  The  first  year  he  planted  an 
acre '  with  small  seedlings,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  planted  an  acre;  at  the  end 
of  forty  years  he  died,  and  his  son  con- 
tinued the  work,  and  this  year  the  last 
acre  of  the  eighty  has  been  planted.  Now 
the  acre  that  was  planted  eighty  years 
ago  contains  merchantable  timber,  prob- 
ably 250  trees,  aggregating,  perhaps,  40,000 
feet  board  measure  (a  conservative  esti- 
mate), and  of  the  net  value  of  $200.  This 
acre  can  be  cut  this  year,  and  will  be 
replanted  unless,  as  is  probable,  a  growth 
of  young  trees  from  seed  of  the  parent 
trees  has  already  started.  Next  year 
another  acre  of  the  forest  will  be  eighty 
years  old,  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way; 
and  so  on.  Such,  on  a  small  scale,  repre- 
sents a  normal  forest. 

Another  principle  is  that  the  cutting 
should  be  done  in  a  way  to  promote  natural 
rej^rowth  from  seed.  Young  trees  do  not 
spring  up  in  a  forest  where  there  is  too 
much  shade.  But  where  light  is  admitted 
by  gradually  thinning  out  the  larger  trees 
a  thick  growth  of  young  trees  will  soon 
appear.  If  clean  cutting  is  followed  it  is 
to  be  done  in  strips  or  blocks,  of  not  too 
great  extent,  to  permit  the  cleared  surface 
to  become  seeded  from  neighboring  trees. 
Formerly  clean  cutting  was  the  prevailing 
method  in  Europe;  but  of  late  years  selec- 
tion cutting  is  coming  more  into  practise. 
By  selection  cutting  is  meant  the  cutting 
of  the  larger  trees  and  leaving  the  smaller 
ones  to  further  mature.  The  advantage 
c{  this  system  is  that  a  forest  is  more 
thrifty  where  the  trees  are  of  various  ages. 
A  disadvantage  is  tliat  there  is  more  liabil- 
ity in  felling  tr^es  to  do  injury  to  other 
trees;  however,  the  trained  workman  can 
generally  make  i.  tree  fall  in  any  direction 
he  wishes,  and  when  snow  is  on  the  ground 
there  is  seldom  much  damage  done  to 
small  trees.  In  cutting,  the  skilled  work- 
man always  begins  on  the  side  of  the 
forest  opposite  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
On  those  sides  of  a  forest  toward  the  pre- 
vailing winds  the  trees  have  become  hard- 
ened to  the  winds,  and  if  they  were  first 
removed  the  forest  would  be  much  exi>()S(»d 
to  injury  from  the  winds.  The  win<ls  are  next 
ti)  fire  in  the  damage  they  do  to  tlie  forest. 


Assuming  that  there  is  a  considerable 
area  of  land  that  is  to  remain  permanent 
forest,  the  first  work  which  the  forester 
does  with  it  is  to  have  it  surveyed.  lie 
carefully  studies  its  geography  and  soil; 
he  lays  out  and  constructs  necessary  roads, 
he  makes  a  careful  inspection  of  the  trees, 
divides  the  forest  into  stands,  or  age 
classes,  estimates  the  niunber  of  feet  in 
each  age  class  or  stand,  notes  the  immber 
of  feet  that  can  be  cut  at  the  present  time 
and  at  future  periods;  he  makes  a  map  of 
the  forest,  enters  in  a  book  the  value  of 
the  stock,  period  of  rotation,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  growth,  and  what  can  be  cut  in 
future  years,  lie  makes  what  is  called  a 
working  plan  for  the  forest,  and  has  it 
all  in  black  and  white,  so  that  the  forest 
yield,  expense  of  management,  time  of 
gathering  the  crop  and  the  prospec- 
tive profit  can  all  be  seen  and  plainly 
understood.  One  of  the  benefits  in  for- 
estry is  that  a  crop  of  trees  need  not  be 
cut  at  any  particular  time,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  field  crop.  If  times  are  dull  and 
the  market  for  lumber  is  not  good  thcj 
trees  may  stand,  even  if  they  are  not  earn- 
ing full  interest  by  their  growth;  then 
when  the  market  is  high  the  cutting  can 
make  up  for  the  inactive  y^ars. 

In  countries  where  state  forests  are 
managed  on  scientific  principles,  an  edu- 
cated forester,  having  rank  equal  to  that 
of  captain  in  the  army,  has  supervision  on 
an  average  of  1G0,(XK)  acres  of  forest, 
equal  to  250  square  miles,  or  seven  of  our 
congressional  townships,  lie  has  assist- 
ants enough  for  the  proper  management 
of  the  forest. 

People  sometimes  erroneously  suppose 
that  a  forest  is  a  continuous  and  dense 
body  of  woods — practically  a  wilderness, 
they  therefore  have  prejudice  against  the 
creation  of  forests,  fearing  they  will  be 
an  obstruction  to  communication  and  civi- 
lization. Except  in  mountainous  regions 
forest  is  often  interspersed  with  culti- 
vated tracts.  Even  the  Black  Forest  of 
Germany,  lying  in  a  mountainous  region, 
being  an  arc^a  00  miles  long  and  from 
14  to  40  miles  wide,  lying  partly  in  Baden 
and  partly  in  Wurtemberg,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  souls,  is  traversed  by 
railways  an<l  abundant  carriage  roafls,  has 
ninny  villag<*s  and  cities,  one  of  the  latter 
containing  a  population  of  over  0,0(M).  It 
is  an  attractive  park  rather  than  a  wilder- 
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Ufss,  and  ubounds  with   tlie  euiiiforts  of 
goud  living  and  recreation. 

Most  instructive  and  economic  lessons 
are  fiirniahcd  to  Americaus  by  Europcai; 
forestry.  There  are  no  statistics  of  pri- 
vate foreijts,  hut  the  statistics  of  atatc 
forests  show  eplcndid  results.  I'rancc, 
from  2,100,000  acres  of  productive  forest, 
derives  o  net  annual  revenue  of  *1.91  per 
acre.  Prussia,  from  six  million  acres  of 
state  forests,  derives  a  net  annual  revenue 
of  ^1.50  i>er  acre.  The  aftgregate  of  the 
state  forests  of  (icrmany  is  ten  million 
acres,  from  which  is  derived  an  average 
annual  net  profit  of  $2:(,OO0,OOO.  The  for- 
ests   of    Gemiauy    support    three    million 

Cons  ide  ruble  iirogresH  in  forestry  is 
being  made  iu  the  United  States.  An 
earnest  beginning  hna  been  made  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States.  The  United  States 
Government  within  ten  years  has  set  apart 
about  fifty  million  acres,  mostly  moun- 
tainous land,  as  forest  reserves,  and  is 
having  them  managed  to  some  extent  on 
forestry  principles.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  notiec  that  the  officers  who  are  to  be 
employed  in  tliese  reserves  arc  to  bo 
8?lected  solely  with  reference  to  thi'ir  fit- 
ness,   without    ref^ard    to    their    political 


afiiliations.  Over  half  a  million  dollars  is 
now  annually  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  forestry  purposes.  A  career  for  young 
.\merieau  foresters  is  opening,  and  there 
ore  several  schools  where  scientific  educa- 
tion and  practise  in  forestry  can  be 
acquired,  of  which  the  two  ln-t  eud.jw.d 
and  equipped  are  at  Cornell  nu-l  Yale  i'-  ' 
versities. 

While  forestry  in  itself  is  stilnJi  a 
business,  there  are  many  thitiir-'  '■<'iiui<'t'-d 
with  a  forest  that  ean  well  awaken  popular 
interest.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  forest 
produces  rainfall,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
ameliorates  climate  to  some  extent.  It  is 
a  barrier  to  the  cold  wind  from  the  North 
and  to  the  hot  wind  from  the  South.  The 
temperature  in  the  forest  is  a  little 
wanner  in  tlie  winter  and  a  little  cooler 
in  summer  than  the  temperature  of  iiih.'u 
country.  The  air  of  the  forest,  like  that 
of  the  sea,  is  richer  in  ozone,  and  there- 
fore healthier  than  the  air  of  open  coun- 
try. The  forest  continually  enriches  the 
soil,  whereas  field  crops  tend  to  exhaust  it. 
The  forest  is  a  natural  reservoir  of  mois- 
ture, and  helps  to  maintain  wafcrflow  in 
streams. 

The  forest  is  scenery  and  lends  beauty 
to  landscape. 


THE    ELK    OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 

NATURE'S  GRANDEST  HUNTING  GROUND 

By  T.  S.  VAN   DYKE 


THE  elk  was  once  found  on  the  great 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi  water- 
shed. But  so  was  the  deer.  For 
there  were  belts  of  timber,  lakes  sur- 
rounded with  a  heavy  growth  of  reeds,  and 
swales  full  of  slough  grass,  with  plenty  of 
rough  cover  about  the  bluffs  and  river  bot- 
toms that  intersected  it  in  all  places.  But 
who  would  expect  the  elk  to  be  at  home 
where  the  land  was  too  bare  for  the  deer, 
and  only  the  antelope  roamed  the  many 
leagues  that  seemed  fit  but  for  wild  cattle 
and  horses.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  the 
bands  of  elk  that  once  roamed  the  great 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California  sur- 
passed all  that  has  been  told  in  song  or 
story  about  the  elk  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
parks  or  plateaus.  Leagues  away  from 
anything  approaching  cover  they  lived 
upon  plains  as  open  as  any  on  which  the 
buffalo  ever  flourished.  For  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  there  was  no  demand  for 
them  except  at  long  intervals,  when  a  trav- 
eling native  found  it  a  little  easier  to  lasso 
one  for  a  camp  than  one  of  the  cattle  that, 
on  the  great  expanse  were  about  as  swift 
of  foot  and  even  more  wild. 

But  the  miners  soon  created  a  demand 
for  meat,  and  traveling  bands  of  explorers 
also  murdered  everything  in  sight,  much 
as  the  white  man  always  does.  Even 
the  great  novelist  Dumas  turned  market 
hunter  as  soon  as  he  landed  here  in  1849, 
and  one  of  his  first  performances  was  to 
kill  an  elk  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  on 
whose  wide  plains  bands  were  roaming  the 
same  as  cattle.  Most  of  the  lakes  and 
sloughs  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  very 
broad  and  shallow,  with  a  vast  margin 
between  high  and  low  water  that  has  a 
dense  growth  of  this  cover,  which  also  runs 
over  many  of  the  islands  of  the  rivers  far 
up  the  Sacramento  and  the  other  streams 
leading  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  mountains,  which 
spread  their  robes  of  chapparal  and  timber 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  plains,  and,  higher 


up,  offered  fastnesses  as  good  as  any  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  the  elk  retreated  from 
the  open  plains  with  the  advent  of  the 
American,  and  hid  in  the  vast  tule  swamps 
that  covered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres.  Here  they  made  great  trails  that 
ramified  until  lost  in  myriad  mazes,  while 
hogs  that  had  gone  wild  made  it  extremely 
interesting  for  the  hunter  who  dared  enter 
on  foot,  especially  if  he  had  a  dog  to 
retreat  between  his  legs  at  the  first  charge 
of  a  big  boar.  As  it  was  impossible  to  see 
any  distance,  even  on  horseback,  and  the 
mud  was  too  thick  for  horses,  the  elk  were 
quite  safe  for  a  time.  But  as  the  swamps 
began  to  be  drained  and  the  cover  burned 
off,  and  roads  made  through  the  drying 
ground,  it  was  again  the  same  old  story 
of  the  white  man.  By  1875  the  antelope 
were  a  curiosity  on  the  great  plains 
where  so  many  thousands  lately  glimmered 
through  the  dancing  heat,  while  the  elk 
were  almost  as  rare  in  the  great  tule 
swamps  that  so  lately  seemed  inaccessible. 
By  1885  only  one  band  was  left,  and  that 
was  on  the  immense  rancho  of  Miller  and 
Lux  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  some 
twenty  miles  from  Bakersfield.  In  1895, 
when  I  last  saw  this  herd,  it  was  under 
rigid  protection  of  the  herdsmen  of  the 
ranch,  and,  though  even  wilder  than  in  the 
years  gone  by,  and  roaming  a  part  of  the 
Coast  Range  where  the  grizzly  yet  laughed 
at  his  pursuers,  no  one  ventured  to  trouble 
them.  They  then  numbered  about  twenty- 
eight.  It  is  said  there  are  now  over  one 
hundred,  and  they  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  care  of  the  Lodge  of  Elks  in  Bakers- 
field.  But  the  turning  over  is  merely  nom- 
inal, for  they  are  as  wild  as  ever.  It  means 
only  that  any  man  who  dares  shoot  one  will 
repent  it.  These  are  the  last  wild  elk 
known  south  of  Mendocino  or  Humboldt 
County  in  the  far  north  of  the  State,  the 
lonely  survivors  of  countless  thousands. 

South  of  this  point  some  fifty  miles  the 
great  valley  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
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Sierra  Nevada  swinging  around  to  join  the 
Coast  Kange.  But  in  doing  so  it  falls 
several  thousand  feet  into  the  low  pass  of 
Tehachipi,  through  which  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  goes.  This  is  hroad,  open, 
and  low,  and  has  for  a  century  been  a  thor- 
oughfare for  cattle,  antelope,  and  every- 
thing else  that  travels.  South  of  it,  in 
Antelope  Valley,  is  as  good  feed  as  in  the 
San  Joaquin,  while  farther  south  is  still 
better  pasturage,  with  abundance  of  coun- 
try in  the  mountains  that  is  the  natural 
home  of  the  deer.  Yet  I  can  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  elk  ever  having  passed  south 
of  this  mysterious  line,  though  so  open  and 
so  easy.  The  oldest  Indian  and  Mexican 
settlers  know  nothing  of  hio,  even  by  tra- 
^  dition,  except  as  the  great  alee  of  the 
northern  plains. 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  gone  into  the 
high  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  even  in 
summer,  though  nothing  is  wanting  there 
that  an  elk  should  desire  to  complete  his 
happiness.  Ileavy  forests,  broad  meadows, 
rocky  glens,  secluded  thickets,  and  all  that 
one  could  wish  he  ignored,  to  stay  on  the 
great,  dry,  blazing  plains,  and  left  them 
only  for  the  still  less  attractive  tule 
swamps.  No  trace  is  found  of  his  exist- 
ence oYcr  the  range  on  the  east,  and 
strangely  enough  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
spent  much  time  in  the  Coast  Range. 
Much  less  did  he  cross  it,  and  scarcely  ever 
was  seen  on  the  rich  slopes  that  roll  away 
to  the  silvery  sea  in  such  long  swells  of 
the  finest  feed  in  the  world.  He  appears 
no  more  until  we  reach  the  great  redwoods 
of  the  northern  coast  of  California,  where 
he  made  his  last  camp.  Here  the  vast 
forest,  with  its  tremendous  undergrowth, 
maintained  him  for  a  time,  but  the  insa- 
tiate greed  of  the  white  man  for  "heads," 
and  for  elk  teeth  for  watch-charms,  was 
fast  consigning  this  grand  deer  to  the 
things  that  were,  when  the  hand  of  the  law 
stepped  in.  Public  sentiment  sustains  the 
law,  and  few  are  those  who  now  dare  molest 
the  elk  that  remain.  But  for  their 
remoteness  they  would  long  since  have 
been  sought  out,  but  it  was  too  far  from 
market  in  early  days,  and  was  always 
uncomfortably  wild  for  the  tenderfoot  and 
his  murderous  guide. 

In  Oregon  the  elk  fared  better,  and  bet- 
ter yet  in  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia, though  murdered  by  thousands.  But 
the  vast  forests  were  too  big  for  the  leg. 


if  not  for  the  heart  of  man.  Thousands 
of  square  miles  yet  remain  where  the  foot 
of  man  is  hardly  known,  thousands  more 
where  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  go 
with  a  horse  and  almost  useless  to  go.  with- 
out one.  This  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
one  who  can  find  pleasure  in  hunting  such 
a  grand  animal  and  be  satisfied  with  one 
or  two.  Hence  there  are  still  large  areas 
on  the  upper  coast  where  the  elk  is  yet 
very  abundant  and  always  will  be.  And 
here,  and  not  in  California,  is  where  he 
should  be  sought  by  one  who  wants  to  see 
him  at  his  best  in  the  most  splendid  home 
nature  has  given  his  race. 

Modes  of  hunting  elk  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  alwaj's  been  of  the  simplest 
kind.  There  were  no  greater  hunters  in 
the  world  than  the  old  Spanish  Californi- 
ans  who  lassoed  the  largest  grizzlies  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  dragged  them, 
bound  on  rawhide,  to  fight  the  wild  bull  of 
the  hills  at  their  numerous  fiestas.  To 
them  the  gun  was  ridiculous  for  such 
work,  and  generally  the  last  thing  they 
used  on  game.  They  had  their  pick  of 
horses,  which,  for  their  weight  and  for 
swift  work  on  rough  ground,  have  had  no 
superiors  in  the  world.  To  run  down  an 
elk  and  rope  it  was  for  them  a  trick  so 
simple  that  they  never  did  it  unless  for  a 
change  of  meat.  They  had  thousands  of 
cattle  raised  only  for  their  hides  and 
tallow,  and  why  kill  an  elk  when  no  more 
skill  was  required  than  to  rope  a  cow  ? 
They  rarely  failed  to  uncoil  the  rope  for 
a  deer  if  they  could  catch  one  far  enough 
from  the  hills,  and  they  loved  to  match 
their  fleetest  horses  against  the  antelope; 
while  they  rarely  failed  to  make  a  dash 
at  a  coyote  or  a  wolf  when  the  plain  gave 
a  good  chance  for  a  race.  The  great  herds 
of  elk,  however,  they  rode  by,  not  in  dis- 
dain, but  with  none  of  the  American's  love 
of  murder. 

But  miners  came,  and  they  brought  a 
string  of  camp  followers,  with  gamblers 
and  loafers  of  every  kind,  who  loved  play 
better  than  mining.  These  speedily  went 
to  work  like  swine  in  a  garden  of  roses. 
Delighted  to  find  that  he  could  ride  into  a 
band  of  elk  without  tumbling  off  the  horse, 
the  new  American  cowboy  rioted  in  herds 
where  he  could  put  a  pistol  against  the 
flank  of  the  biggest  bull,  most  of  them 
being  so  clumsy  that  any  fool  that  could 
coil  a  noose  could  lasso  one.     For  a  time 
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this  murder  was  the  only  hunting  done  for 
elk.  But  as  they  began  to  retreat  to  the 
cover  of  the  tules,  and  the  priee  of  meat 
rose  with  the  demand  from  the  mines,  the 
natives  began  to  watch  for  elk  outside  the 
tules  at  daylight,  while  hunters  by  the 
score  with  rifles  followed  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the 
elk  left  the  valleys  as  early  as  1855,  to 
retire  to  the  majestic  silence  of  the  great 
redwoods  of  the  Coast  Range,  where  he 
could  be  found  only  by  true  still  hunting. 
And  even  there  the  great  bands  were  no 
longer  seen,  but  only  scattered  bunches  of 
a  dozen  or  so,  with  plenty  of  single  ones. 
The  day  passed  very  quickly  when  one 
could  go  and  wait  beside  some  grassy  glade 
to  see  a  score  come  in  from  the  woods  to 
feed,  and  stand  so  confused  when  the 
leader  fell  that  the  butcher  might  pile  the 
rest  almost  one  upon  another.  This  day  is 
about  gone,  even  in  the  far  north,  where  few 
hunters  have  ever  penetrated,  for,  like  the 
deer,  the  elk  has  learned  from  civilization. 
In  judgment  of  a  certain  kind  the  elk  is 
far  superior  to  the  deer.  The  deer  merely 
laughs  at  civilization  so  long  as  it  gives  him 
— leaves  him — a  certain  amount  of  cover, 
with  half  a  chance  to  feed  and  rest.  He 
cares  nothing  for  noise,  if  not  too  close. 
I  have  known  the  wildest  Virginia  deer 
lie  all  day  within  plain  sound  of  the  axe, 
and  where  the  choice  vocabulary  of  the 
teamsters  in  the  pinery  could  be  plainly 
heard  in  the  clear,  cold  air.  Yet  by  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  could  one  get  within 
rifle  shot  unless  the  combination  of  soft- 
ness in  the  snow,  openings  in  the  brush 
for  quiet  walking,  rolling  ground  behind 
which  to  keep  out  of  sight,  with  the  wind 
and  other  conditions  all  right,  conspired 
to  help  out  the  most  extreme  care  of  which 
man  is  capable.  So  I  have  known  the  mule 
deer  time  and  again  spend  the  day  on  the 
hillside,  where  he  can  plainly  hear  the 
hunter  calling  up  his  dogs  and  discussing 
with  his  companions  the  chances  of  get- 
ting venison.  And,  generally,  the  chances 
are  rarely  worse  than  on  just  such  ground. 
The  deer  seems  to  love  to  take  chances  on 
such  matters,  and  knows  so  well  the  dis- 
tance of  sounds  that  he  is  rarely  deceived 
in  that  way.  For  the  report  of  a  rifle  a 
little  too  far  to  be  dangerous  he  cares  no 
more  than  for  distant  thunder,  trusting  to 
his  judgment  to  avoid  any  possible  inter- 
view with  the  owner  of  it. 


But  the  elk  will  have  none  of  this  intel- 
lectual treat.  Tliough  he  may  act  the 
fool  worse  than  any  of  the  deer  tribe  when 
hit  with  a  bullet,  or  when  shot  at  close  by, 
the  sound  of  shooting  is  apt  to  start  him 
moving  out  of  the  country  at  a  pace  few 
care  to  follow.  He  knows  something  is 
wrong,  and  cares  not  to  trust  himself  to 
decide  so  important  a  matter.  If  such 
noise  should  be  near  enough  to  alarm  a 
deer  he  would  only  go  half  a  mile  or  so, 
stop  and  look  around  a  while,  go  another 
quarter,  perhaps,  and  look  a  little  more; 
then  fall  to  feeding  a  bit,  listen  a  while, 
and  finally  lie  down  again  within  sound, 
probably,  of  that  same  rifle.  But  the  elk 
will  travel  over  hill  and  dale,  crossing  vast 
gulches,  and  scaling  stupendous  heights 
for  league  upon  league,  until  away  beyond 
all  danger.  And  even  then  he  may  keep 
traveling  for  a  day  or  two  more.  No 
matter  how  much  you  may  scare  the  deer 
he  will  be  back  to  the  same  ground  before 
long,  for  he  has  been  twisting  and  turning 
and  doubling  on  his  course  during  most  of 
the  run,  however  long  it  may  be.  But  you 
may  not  see  the  elk  again  that  season  if 
you  have  once  run  him  out  with  noise. 
And  it  is  almost  equally  futile  to  try  to 
overtake  him  in  a  stern  chase  when  on 
such  a  journey.  He  can  walk  too  fast  and 
too  far,  while  as  a  trotter  he  is  a  master 
even  among  great  windfalls.  With  his 
long  legs  he  can  cross  a  log  so  large  that 
few  horses  care  to  leap  it,  even  where 
raised  in  the  woods.  The  great  horns, 
which  look  all  the  time  as  if  they  would 
entangle  him  in  the  first  bush,  he  carries 
with  lordly  grace  through  fallen  tree  tops, 
tangles  of  vine  maple,  ivy,  grape  vine,  and 
all  the  network  of  the  woods,  the  same  as 
a  deer — which  means  the  same  as  a  rabbit 
or  bird.  Although  his  weight  makos  the 
track  of  his  big  hoof  very  easy  to  follow  on 
almost  any  kind  of  ground,  the  contract 
for  overhauling  him  is  a  good  one  to  sub- 
let. For  even  if  you  succeed  it  will  be 
leagues  away  from  your  starting  point, 
and  probably  in  country  so  rough  that  you 
cannot  even  take  out  the  coveted  horns. 
For  this  chase  must  be  on  foot  for  much 
chance  of  success.  With  a  horse  you  are 
apt  to  make  too  much  noise,  and  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  stop  for  him  to  feed. 
You  will  probably  have  to  lie  out  one  night 
at  least,  and  have  to  make  camp  where 
night  overtakes  you  without  hunting  feed 
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{oT  the  horse.  I  have  known  two  Indians 
follow  a  dozen  elk  on  snow  over  a  hundred 
miles,  and  would  not  have  overtaken  them 
then  had  the  elk  not  been  intercepted  by 
a  hunter  with  a  do{f,  which  so  confused 
them  they  huddled  up  while  the  man  shot 
the  whole  band.  This  was  many  years  ago 
in  Northern  Wisconsin,  but  the  elk  is  the 
same  traveler  all  over  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  the  elk  once  starts  on  a  trip,  even 
when  not  suspecting  danger,  the  work  is 
bad  enough,  and  about  the  only  chance 
there  is  for  the  hunter  nowadays  is  to  find 
him  where  he  is  at  perfect  rest.  That  is, 
where  everything  is  to  his  liking,  but  espe- 
cially silence  and  remoteness  from  any 
trace  of  man  or  any  of  his  works.  The 
elk  is  the  most  omnivorous  of  the  vege- 
tarians, lie  loved  all  the  wild,  dry  feed 
of  California  as  much  as  the  cattle  and 
horses,  and  became  equally  fat  on  it.  In 
the  woods  he  likes  all  the  grasses,  bushes, 
and  herbs,  so  that  one  need  never  inquire 
on  what  he  is  feeding.  You  want  mainly 
to  know  whether  there  are  any  other  hunt- 
ers ahead  of  you  on  his  range,  and  if  so, 
you  may  almost  as  well  stay  home.  The 
next  question  is  that  of  feed  for  your 
horse,  for  the  elk  will  thrive  where  a  horse 
will  starve.  And  though  he  may  not  starve 
he  may  fall  off  so  in  a  few  days  from  the 
scarcity  of  grass  in  the  deep  shades  that 
you  may  have  to  come  out  on  foot. 

You  should  also  go  prepared  to  camp  on 
the  trail  even  without  the  horse.  For  if 
you  leave  fresh  tracks  too  late  in  the  even- 
ing to  work  them  out  and  attempt  to  go 
to  a  distant  camp  and  come  back  and  pick 
them  up  again  in  the  morning,  you  may  be 
left  too  far  in  the  rear.  This  trick,  that 
can  so  often  be  used  to  advantage  with 
deer,  will  not  do  for  so  wide  a  ranger  as 
the  elk.  For  this  trip  neither  can  you 
load  yourself  down  with  a  blanket,  but 
must  depend  on  fire  to  keep  you  warm ;  and 
you  had  better  carry  provisions  enough 
for  at  least  two  days.  For  a  good  chance 
to  trail  up  a  band  of  elk,  or  even  a  single 
one,  is  now  so  rare  that  if  you  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  going  so  far  and  spend- 
ing the  time  and  money  necessary,  you 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  question  of  com- 
fort interfere  with  your  farther  proceed- 
ings. And  though  the  nights  may  be  cold, 
you  cannot  dress  very  warm,  as  you  will 
have  to  move  rapidly  by  day. 

Unless  you  have  a  very  rare  dog  he  will 


be  of  little  or  no,use  to  you  in  this  chase. 
You  must  go  too  fast  for  him  to  "slow- 
track,"  and  you  cannot  trust  him  to  bring 
such  game  to  bay.  While  elk  will  often 
turn  and  fight  a  dog  much  more  quickly 
than  deer,  especially  cows  with  calves,  they 
are  more  likely  on  rough  ground  to  depend 
on  leaving  him  in  the  rear.  Or  if  the  dog 
overtakes  the  elk  it  will  be  so  far  ahead 
of  you,  and  in  such  broken  ground,  that 
before  you  can  come  up  with  the  proces- 
sion the  dog  will  have  been  whipped,  or 
retired  to  some  bush  for  rest,  or  gone  off 
to  hunt  much  needed  water. 

Subject  to  these  inconveniences,  which, 
for  a  tough  person,  amount  to  almost 
nothing,  such  a  chase  will  take  you  now 
among  the  grandest  scenery  the  forest 
primeval  has  left  to  offer.  On  this  coast 
are  still  millions  of  acres  where  the  axe 
has  left  no  scar,  some  of  it  too  rough  even 
for  our  great  government  to  survey,  but 
where  Nature  has  done  all  she  could  to  pile 
sublimity  on  high  and  yet  leave  soil 
enough  for  the  shaggy  robe  of  timber  that 
makes  the  mountains  still  the  home  of  the 
elk.  In  other  places  she  has  substituted 
shade  and  silence  hedged  about  with  such 
a  vast  tangle  of  green,  brown,  and  gray 
from  great  trunks  and  broken  limbs  that 
you  feel  still  more  as  if  you  wore  living 
in  a  different  sphere. 

Here  you  may  find  great  hills  standing 
almost  on  end,  ridge  joining  ridge  in  end- 
less chain,  where  you  may  descend  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  top  only  to  find  it 
break  off  in  a  precipice  of  dozens  or  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  a  canon  still  farther 
below.  Nowhere  can  you  find  a  place  where 
you  can  take  your  horse  down,  and  if  you 
find  one  where  you  can  make  a  toboggan 
of  your  trousers,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  you  can  return.  I  was  once  on  such 
a  ridge  for  four  days  with  a  party  of  four 
and  nine  horses.  It  was  but  six  miles  long, 
and  not  over  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
gulches  that  yawned  all  around  it  into  the 
different  forks  of  the  Coquille  River  in 
Oregon,  yet  we  had  to  spend  all  our  time 
in  trying  to  descend  to  the  river.  A  big 
drove  of  elk  was  just  ahead  of  us,  their 
tracks  were  everywhere,  and  many  more 
were  on  the  same  ground.  Everything 
showed  that  we  were  in  their  chosen  home. 
There  was  hardly  a  sapling  of  any  size 
from  which  a  long  strip  of  bark  had  not 
been  rubbed  by  the  elk  cleaning  the  velvet 
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from  their  horns  cither  in  that  year  or  the 
one  before.  Horns  in  all  the  stages  of 
decay  were  around  us,  with  elk  trails 
innumerable.  But  there  was  no  trail  of 
man  to  tell  us  where  we  could  go,  no  feed 
but  wild  peas,  and  a  few  small  patches  of 
grass  that  the  horses  would  eat  up  over 
night,  so  that  we  would  have  to  move  on 
in  the  morning.  Shade  almost  solid  ruled 
over  all.  The  Douglass  fir  towered  150 
feet  on  the  hills,  with  trunks  like  ship- 
masts,  mingling  their  feathery  tops  so  as 
to  shut  out  the  sun,  while  down  in  the 
gulches  the  great  Port  Orford  cedar 
deluged  the  depths  with  heavier  gloom. 
Through  the  few  openings  from  which  wo 
could  look  out  upon  the  world  there  was 
nothing  in  sight  but  ridge  after  ridge  cut- 
ting the  sky  line  with  serried  ranks  of 
pine,  and  great  gulches  between,  hazily  blue 
with  solid  timber.  The  whole  was  inter- 
laced with  such  a  tangle  of  fallen  trees 
that  one  would  suppose  an  elk  safe  any- 
where. 

But  the  wary  animal  knew  better. 
Though  no  white  man  penetrated  those 
shades  except  at  intervals  of  years,  the  elk 
took  no  chances  on  the  movements  of  the 
butcher.  Hence,  when  done  feeding,  he 
wandered  oif  to  the  heads  of  the  great 
slides  and  washes  that  broke  in  ragged 
seams  from  the  tumbling  hills.  There, 
where  the  pine  sprung  in  lusty  life  from 
the  chinks  in  great  layers  of  conglomerate 
that  looked  as  if  they  could  support  noth- 
ing, and  giant  ferns  choked  the  spaces 
between  the  fallen  trunks  that  could  not 
lie  save  for  their  erect  brethren  which  held 
them  in  place,  the  elk  lay  down  to  rumi- 
nate. One  would  suppose  this  a  fine  place 
to  slip  upon  him  and  take  him  at  a  disad- 
vantage. And  so  it  was,  but  not  exactly 
like  slipping  up  on  an  old  cow  under  a  tree 
in  the  pasture. 

In  the  first  place  the  eye  becomes  so 
used  to  the  big  timber  that  after  a  while 
it  begins  to  look  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  But  in  the  meantime  you  have 
not  had  your  eye  fixed  on  elks'  heads  so  as 
to  see  how  they  dwindle  on  such  a  land- 
scape. On  the  contrary,  they  increase  in 
size  in  proportion  to  the  time  you  spend 
without  seeing  one.  So  that  when  you  do 
ftoe  it  you  may  not  notice  the  tips  of  a 
pair  of  mere  sticks  that,  like  a  thousand 
o«lil  hits  of  dead  branches,  rise  just  a 
little  over  the  level  of  the  fallen  logs.     If 


you  do,  and  recognize  the  points  by  their 
sheen,  you  may  have  an  easy  task,  for  the 
elk,  with  all  his  care  to  keep  a  man  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  a  great  fool  when  he  fails.  When 
man  is  near  the  elk  is  an  idiot,  compared 
with  the  deer  and  the  antelope.  About  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  avoid  his  nose.  You 
need  trouble  yourself  little  about  those 
senses  that  make  the  deer  so  difficult  to 
circumvent — sight  and  hearing.  Yet  if  he 
does  see  j'ou  and  takes  a  notion  to  go,  it 
may  be  but  one  plunge  into  the  dark 
depths  and  your  hunt  is  over  with  that  one. 

Not  so  very  much  better  is  your  chance 
when  you  see  a  dark  brown  or  yellowish 
gray  line  fade  in  the  darkness  as  you  are 
traveling  along.  The  heavier  the  wind- 
falls the  faster  the  elk  seems  to  go,  and  the 
more  the  necessity  of  his  rising  into  sight 
to  pass  over  the  fallen  timber  as  the  deer 
does,  the  more  he  fails  to  swing  high 
enough  to  give  you  a  shot  from  the  saddle. 
Vainly  you  spring  from  the  horse  to 
scramble  on  a  log  so  as  to  get  high  enough. 
By  the  time  you  are  there  the  brown  or 
gray  line  is  low,  or  perhaps  nothing  is  in 
sight  but  a  white  patch  that  makes  a 
beautiful  target  if  it  would  only  stay  in 
view  long  enough  for  you  to  raise  the  rifle. 

Yet  this  is  the  very  sublimity  of  forest 
draped  in  silence  so  broad  and  impressive 
that  you  can  hear  the  distant  footfall  of 
your  game,  and  still  farther  off  hear  the 
crack  of  brush  as  it  leaves  you  forever.  Not 
the  bark  of  a  squirrel  or  the  chirp  of  a 
bird  may  break  the  silence  for  hours;  all 
the  conditions  of  the  hunt  are  here; 
Nature  at  her  grandest  and  wildest,  with 
about  all  that  you  call  success  depending 
on  your  own  skill  and  endurance. 

Such  is  much  of  the  country  you  will 
now  find  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Coast 
Range  of  Oregon,  but  you  will  not  find  it 
so  much  more  easy  in  those  portions  of 
the  Cascades  where  the  elk  yet  lingers. 
The  greater  part  of  this  range  is  more 
easy  to  penetrate  with  a  horse  on  account 
of  the  greater  abundance  of  grass.  Over 
much  of  it  one  can  also  go  with  a  wagon. 
There  you  may  find  the  deer  in  all  the 
abundance  you  wish,  but  to  find  the  greater 
elk  you  must  go  to  where  the  streams  that 
drain  the  mighty  western  face  break  in 
deep  gorges  from  the  upper  slopes.  There 
again  you  will  find  the  land  rising  on  end 
to  meet  you,  the  forest  shaggy  with 
bristling    trees,    whose  tops  interlacr  into 
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eternal  shade;  torn  and  ragged  hillsides, 
where  the  fallen  logs  almost  slide  at  your 
touch;  jagged  rocks  that  topple  over 
depths  so  blue  that  you  dare  not  step  on 
them  to  look  for  your  game.  Many  a  band 
of  elk  yet  lingers  around  the  headwaters 
of  these  streams,  and  with  the  increasing 
vegetation,  caused  by  stopping  the  fires  in 
the  forest  reserve,  they  will  all  increase  as 
the  years  go  on  and  interest  in  game  pro- 
tection proceeds  at  its  present  pace.  But 
even  if  you  should  fail  to  see  one  you  will 
be  well  rewarded,  for  only  on  this  northern 
coast  can  Nature  duplicate  such  charms 
as  she  here  spreads  along  the  path  of  him 
who  loves  her  for  her  own  sake  instead  of 
a  pair  of  horns  to  fasten  on  a  wall. 

Perhaps,  though,  you  are  not  adapted  to 
climbing  such  rough  hillsides  and  scramb- 
ling over  such  great  windfalls  on  slopes  so 
steep  that  you  know  not  where  you  may  land 
on  the  other  side.  Well,  in  the  deep  silence 
where  the  redwoods  have  not  yet  felt  the 
hand  of  man,  you  may  find  smoother 
slopes  and  forest  aisles  that  reach  farther 
without  a  bend,  with  vaster  columns  of 
fluted  brown  supporting  the  great  canopy 
of  green  that  shuts  out  nearly  all  the  sun. 
The  dim,  religious  light  that  sleeps  in  this 
great  temple  is  well  suited  to  set  off  to 
the  utmost  the  rich  colors  of  the  elk,  but 
you  must  have  keen  eyes  to  see  it.  If  you 
have  never  been  here  before,  you  will  nat- 
urally be  looking  for  something  the  size 
of  a  horse  on  the  open  plain,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  horns  so  large  that 
they  will  sparkle  afar  through  the  gloom. 
Little  do  you  imagine  that  you  cannot  see 
more  than  the  tips  of  them,  and  these  tips 
so  lost  in  the  great  jumble  of  dead 
branches  which  twist  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions, that  your  eye  might  rest  on  them 
without  suspecting  it.  Even  in  the  more 
open  places  ferns  rise  upon  ferns  to  hide 
the  legs  of  the  tallest  elk,  while  salal  and 
a  score  of  other  shrubs  which  flourish  in 
the  shade  are  so  rank  that  a  patch  of  hair 
is  the  most  you  can  see.  And  if  your  game 
starts  to  run  you  will  see  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  such  patches  moving  in  a 
panorama  of  surprising  shortness.  Yet 
the  feeling  of  awe  which  overcomes  you, 
with  the  consciousness  that  the  great 
game  is  all  about  you,  staring  at  you,  per- 
ha])s,  f)vcr  the  very  next  log,  and  that 
nothing  in  nature  is  at  fault  but  your  <\ves, 
makes    the    hunt    a    continuous    pleasure. 


though  it  is  very  likely  to  end  about  where 
it  began. 

And  thus  it  will  be  as  you  go  farther 
into  the  north,  where  the  increasing  rain- 
fall makes  the  woods  more  sombre.  More 
elk,  for  a  while  at  least,  but  also  more 
ferns,  higher  salal,  ranker  vine  maple,  and 
more  expansive  salmon  berries :  and  trees 
standing  even  more  like  brothers,  with 
dimmer  light  falling  from  the  sky  through 
the  damper  air,  and  more  sombre  shades 
in  these  shorter  forest  corridors.  With 
the  increasing  rain  come  increasing 
wet  spots  that  may  bog  your  horse,  an 
increase  in  the  dampness  on  the  logs  that 
may  let  you  slide  off  into  some  mire  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  ferns  so  rank  you 
could  not  see  it.  Windfalls  with  great 
tangles  of  moss  adding  to  the  confusion 
of  the  vines  multiply,  fallen  trees  piled 
high  on  each  other  and  becoming  all  the 
time  more  difficult  to  go  around  as  well  as 
to  cross  over  confront  you,  until  at  last 
the  obstacles  make  the  best  horse  a  bur- 
den to  you.  It  is  not  much  farther  to 
where  you  are  a  burden  to  yourself ;  where 
you  could  not  see  an  elk  if  there  were  a 
score  within  a  few  rods;  where  you  would 
not  attempt  to  pack  out  alone  the  finest 
horns  in  the  woods,  and  where  you  might 
never  be  able  to  find  them  again  if  you  left 
them  to  go  for  help.  Immense  areas  of 
such  ground  yet  remain  that  for  ages  will 
remain  the  nursery  of  the  elk;  but  on  the 
great  plains  and  lower  slopes  of  California, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  open  woods  of  the 
Coast  Kange,  and  the  beautiful  upper 
elopes  of  most  of  the  Cascades,  he  is  gone, 
probably  forever.  For,  while  easily  tamed 
and  restored  in  a  park,  there  will  always 
be  too  much  shooting  on  these  grounds  to 
suit  him,  with  too  many  hunters  who  will 
evade  the  law  often  enough  to  make  it  a 
little  too  human  for  the  taste  of  this  fas- 
tidious deer. 

Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  elk  by  fire 
hunting,  because  he  moves  so  little  at 
night,  and  he  cares  so  little  for  salt  on 
this  coast  that  a  salt  lick  is  of  no  use. 
Driving  with  hounds  as  with  deer  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  so  that  the  hunting  is 
narrowed  down  to  still  hunting.  Deer 
care  little  for  dogs,  but  have  a  mortal  fear 
of  th(»  sly  step  of  man,  and  the  elk  has 
even  greater  fear.  It  would  bo  strange, 
therefore,  if  still  hunting,  which  so  quickly 
changes  the  habits  of  the  deor  and  even 
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the  antelope,  should  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  elk.  Deer  soon  learn  to  feed 
entirely  by  night  where  it  is  too  dangerous 
by  day,  as  in  a  vineyard  or  alfalfa  patch, 
and  even  when  on  native  feed  learn  to  stop 
sooner,  and  go  much  farther  back  into 
rougher  ground  to  lie  down.  The  elk  is 
naturally  a  day  feeder,  though,  like  the  cow 
and  the  horse,  he  can  eat  at  night  if  he 
chooses.  It  has  not  taken  him  long  to 
learn  that  it  is  far  safer  to  breakfast 
before  daylight  and  get  out  of  the  way,  to 
go  without  lunch,  and  dine  very  late,  so  as 
to  remain  during  the  day  stowed  away  in 
some  wild  place  where  no  man  is  likely  to 
intrude.  He  used  to  love  the  open  sand- 
bar of  a  stream  to  lie  on  during  the  day 
in  order  to  escape  flies  or  mosquitoes.  He 
now  finds  it  safer  to  bear  a  few  flies  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  out  of  sight.  So  he 
used  to  lie  in  the  sun  at  times — to  harden 
his  horns — as  the  old  hunters  say.  But 
now  he  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  shade,  and 
cares  little  for  sunshine  except  on  cold 
days  or  frosty  mornings.  And  even  then 
you  had  better  spend  most  of  your  time 
looking  for  him  in  shade  that  will  hide  his 
coat  better  than  sunshine.  But  he  has  not 
yet  learned  the  advantage  of  silence,  as 
has  the  quail  of  this  coast  in  the  last  few 
years,  so  that  his  shrill  whistle  of  defiance 
to  some  rival  bull  still  pierces  the  depths 
of  the  forest  in  rutting  time,  and  gives 
even  the  tyro  the  best  of  opportunities  for 
his  undoing. 

It  seems  an  incongruity  in  nature  that 
this  grand  deer,  which  appeals  so  vividly 
to  our  imagination,  and  in  everything 
imposing  easily  surpasses  all  the  antlered 
tribes  of  earth,  should  fall  such  an  easy 
victim  to  the  tenderfoot  just  at  the  time 
when  it  would  seem  the  most  easy  to 
escape.  But  the  elk  often  fails  just  where 
the  deer  begins  to  show  his  wisdom.  With 
the  deer  the  hunter's  real  troubles  gener- 
ally begin  when  he  is  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  his  game,  but  with  the  elk  they 
generally  end  at  such  a  point.  Too  often 
when  one  simple  twist  around  a  big  log 
would  take  him  out  of  sight,  and  when  a 
dozen  little  rough  gulches,  such  as  shelter 
him  so  well  when  lying  dovm,  are  there 
ready  to  engulf  his  fleeting  form,  he  will 
stand  like  a  goose  and  await  the  hunter's 
lead.  And  then,  instead  of  running  away 
like  the  stricken  deer,  the  elk  often  stands 
to  see  if  there  is  any  more  coming.    More 


easy  to  hit  and  more  easy  to  kill,  ignorant 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  deer  throws 
his  pursuer  off  his  bleeding  trail,  the  elk 
is  quite  apt  to  be  too  easy  a  victim  for 
almost  any  one  with  a  good  rifle,  if  he  can 
once  get  within  fair  shooting  distance. 
But  just  there  is  the  rub.  While  the  elk 
has  learned  little  about  handling  himself 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  man,  he 
knows  better  than  all  other  game  how  to 
beat  him  with  distance.  And  in  this  he 
improves  each  year,  although  he  may  not 
see  a  man  or  hear  the  sound  of  a  rifle  in 
all  that  time.  It  seems  a  wonderful  intui- 
tion, with  which  he  is  gifted  even  more 
than  the  bear. 

The  elk  of  California,  especially  on  the 
southern  valley,  is  a  trifle  smaller  than 
that  of  the  farther  north  and  a  little 
smaller  than  the  elk  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. But  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.  A  good  bull  stands  about  fourteen 
hands  high,  or  about  the  height  of  the 
native  horse.  Farther  north,  larger  ones 
are  found,  and  some  of  the  grandest  horns 
ever  seen  have  come  out  of  the  deep,  dark 
woods  where  one  might  suppose  nature 
would  make  the  horns  smaller  so  as  to 
enable  the  animal  to  thread  the  heavy 
brakes  with  greater  ease.  Like  elk  else- 
where, they  vary  very  much  in  the  horns, 
as  also  in  size,  weight,  and  proportions. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  California  elk  ever 
weighed  over  800  pounds  unless  unusually 
fat,  while  the  majority  run  much  below 
that. 

The  general  colors  are  the  same  as  those 
of  elk  elsewhere,  with  the  same  general 
build.  In  fact,  he  has  suffered  less  from 
change  of  habitat  than  almost  any  of  our 
large  game  animals.  His  natural  history, 
times  and  mode  of  breeding,  and  all  else 
are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere,  except 
where  persecution  has  compelled  him  to 
abandon  some  of  his  old  habits  that  might 
lead  him  into  trouble,  such  as  spending  too 
much  time  wallowing  in  mudholes,  stand- 
ing around  in  open  water,  lying  out  in  the 
open  in  large  droves,  migrating  on  old  well- 
worn  trails,  etc.  He  seems  to  know  more 
about  the  white  man  than  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  when  you  consider  the  space  that 
must  now  be  traversed  to  insure  an 
acquaintance  with  one  in  his  wild  state, 
the  elk  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  probably  the 
hardest  game  animal  to  secure  by  any 
means  of  hunting. 
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THE    HARMLESS    HUNTER 

By  LILLIAN   C.   MOERAN 


THE  idea  that  the  English  bloodhound 
is  a  savage  and  particularly  £ero- 

error,  in  no  small  part  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
bloodthirsty  stories  most  of  UB  have  read 
iu  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  hounds 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  however,  as  used  in  the  Southern 
States,  were  cross-bred  animals  and  related 
to  the  Cuban  hound,  with  a  hlending  of 
mastiff,  bulldog,  and  hound  blood,  and 
were  quite  savage,  and  have  little,  if  any, 
reaeniblanco  to  the  English  specimen. 
These  dogs  were  first  known  in  the  West 
Indies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centur.y,  when  a  number  were  imported, 
probably  from  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  Maroon  insurrection,  hut 
the  natives  were  so  inspired  with  terror  at 
first  sight  of  the  animals  that  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  make  use  of  them. 

Until  some  fifty  years  ago  bloodhounils 
were  often  used,  in  England  for  tracking 
sheep  stealers,  and  also  by  keepers  and 
herders  in  all  the  large  forests  where 
poachers  gave  trouble.  We  find  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poems,  and  in  the  old  leg- 
ends of  border  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  many  stories  in  which  the  hunt- 


ing for  fugitives  by  bloodhounds  forms  an 
intensely  dramatic  feature.  We  have  no 
reliable  information  as  to  whether  the 
bloodhounds  were  savage  in  olden  times, 
though  apparently  they  were  not,  as  old 
records  contain  no  reference  to  their  hav- 
ing attacked  or  damaged  human  quarry 
when  they  have  "run  with  him."  The 
dog's  business  was  merely  to  unerringly 
trace  and  locate  the  fugitive,  but  never  to 
attack  him. 

Nowadays,  in  England,  there  is  intense 
public  feeling  against  the  Police  Depart- 
ment making  use  of  the  sagacity  and  per- 
severance of  these  hounds,  although  many 
influential  persona  have  endeavored  to  sub- 
due public  feeling  against  the  dog9  and  to 
establish  a  well-broken  pack  at  Scotland 
Yard.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  value 
of  these  dogs  in  such  a  cause — when  I  say 
that  they  have  been  known  in  England  to 
follow  their  quarry  across  water.  There 
are  many  theories  regarding  how  the  scent 
is  carried  on  the  water,  but  the  one  most 
Ecnerally  accepted  is  that  it  is  held  in  the 
bubbles  which  remain  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  after  the  swimmer,  or  wader,  has 
passed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
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bloodhounds  have  been  used  but 
little  for  practical  purposes,  the 
development  of  their  staying  and 
sL-enting  powers  has  been  great- 
ly iiegiected,  and  interest  in  the 
breed  has  somewhat  diminished. 
Here  and  there  a  good  working 
hound  may  be  found,  but  most 
of  these  dogs  in  England  to  day 
are  bred  and  kept  for  the  show 
bench.  I  am  glad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  man  hunting  with 
bloodhounds  has  lately  become 
more  and  more  popular  as  a 
sport,  and  field  trials  have  been 
inaugurated.  I  know  of  several 
kennels  where  one  or  more 
couple  of  grand  dogs  are  kept  in 
training. 

English  fanners  are  intensely 
interested  in  this  new  method  of 
hunting,  and  are  always  most 
willing  to  allow  the  hounds  to  chatkyw 
run  over  their  land.  In  fact, 
many  farmers  deem  it  quite  a 
complimPnt  if  one  of  their 
sturdy  lads  be  intrited  to  fill  the 
absolutely  safe  role  of  quarry. 
Possibly  the  two-and-six  pence 
and  the  mug  of  ale  which  in- 
variably accompany  the  request 
for  a  lad's  services  has  some- 
thing to   do  with  their  willing- 

I  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gly- 
ph ant,  who  have  the  largest 
bloodhound  kennels  in  England, 
and  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  "man-hunts"  of  my 
experience.  The  kennel  had 
originally  been  a  large  stable, 
with  an  ample  courtyard  in 
front  and  a  large  paddock  at 
the  back  entirely  enclosed  by 
wire  about  six  feet  high;  a 
prand  place  for  exercising  the 
dogs.  We  took  our  stand  at  one 
side  of  a  gate  into  this  paddock, 
while   several    kennel     men     re-  Chail 

leased  the  dogs,  that  we  might 
see  them  to  better  advantage 
than  when  in  their  stalls.  And  with  a  rush 
out  they  came,  great,  powerful  creatures, 
tbirty-five  of  them,  crowding  and  pushing 
ihrough  the  runway  into  the  paddock  in  a 
'tampede  like  that  of  a  herd  of  young  bul- 
locks.   I   involuntarily  drew  back  as  one 


go.    ^gr,  iinionthi.    S.id  to  Hair 
Thli  Showi  Eipetially  Well  Ihe 


il  Head  in  Enclind. 


friendly  monster  threw  himself  against 
the  wire  and  pawed  at  me  in  a  most  cordial 
manner.  Mr.  Olyphant  then  pointed  out 
"  Chatley  Hugo."  that  has  never  been 
shown,  owing  to  a  slight  disfigurement,  but 
whose  head  is  wonderful,  quite  the  finest 
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in  the  kennel,  and  proliably  in  the  world. 
The  accompanying  cut  shows  something  of 
his  "lap"  and  "haw,"  but  it  does  not  do 
the  original  anything  like  justice.  "  Chat- 
ley  Pilot "  also  deserves  special  mention, 
as  he  ia  the  winner  of  many  championships 
and  specials,  and  has  the  most  wonderful 
"  peak  "  and  head  "  wrinkle  "  I  have  seen. 
The  following  morning-,  bright  and  early, 
we  were  mounted,  and  the  hounds,  fifteen 
in  all,  brought  out.  In  their  eagerness  to 
be  off  they  leaped  up  at  the  horses  in  a 
manner  meant  to  be  playful,  but  which 
would  have  been  rather  disagreeable  had 
we  not  been  safely  out  of  reach;  and  I 
noticed  that  the  keepers  had  all  they  could 
do  to  hold  their  footing  when  one  or  other 
of  the  great  creatures  made  playful  lunge 
at  them.  The  dogs  were  chained  together 
mostly  in  pairs  and  fours,  until  we  should 
get  to  the  starting  point,  where  the  runner 
had  set  out  more  than  an  hour  before.  As 
we  trotted  through  the  village,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  took  to  fence,  carts,  and  trees, 
the  appearance  of  the  pack  rolling  along 
being  certainly  awe-inspiring.  Even  the 
stout-hearted,  not  knowing  the  mild  dispo- 
sition which  lay  beneath  the  hounds'  fero- 
cious exterior,  might  be  pardoned  for  tak- 
ing no  chances.  Once  clear  of  the  village, 
our  way  lay  through  a  pretty  lane  for 
about  half  a  mile,  until  we  came  to  a  hay 
rick,  against  which  loaned  the  bicycle  left 
there  by  the  runner. 

The   hounds   were   now   uncoupled    and 


taken  up  to  the  bicycle,  which  they  sniffed, 
and  after  "  casting  about "  for  a  few  min' 
utea,  went  away  full  cry  down  the  lane. 
Ur.  Olyphant  advised  me  to  keep  back  for 
a  moment,  as  he  said  he  had  seen  a  cart 
cross  the  lane,  and  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  dogs  would  be  confused  by  it  and 
return.  And,  sure  enough,  after  they  had 
gone  about  500  yards,  1  heard  Bailey,  a 
sporting  farmer,  who  rode  with  us,  call. 
"  Here  comes  Worker,"  and  back  came  a 
powerful  bound  and  the  most  persistent 
one  in  the  pack,  followed  by  two  or  three 
others.  Up  to  the  bicycle  they  went, 
sniffed  at  it,  then  made  off  again  in  eager 
bounds ;  and  I  found  a  trot  too  slow  a  pace 
to  keep  up  with  them. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
cart  had  crossed  the  lane  the  dogs  seemed 
uncertain,  and  several  went  back  again. 
We  galloped  up  a  piece  of  rising  ground 
and  stood  a  few  minutes  watching  them 
"casting"  (the  spreading  out  of  hounds) 
and  "  feathering"  (this  is  when  the  hounds 
fancy  they  have  the  line,  but  are  not  cer- 
tain enough  to  give  tongue  or  push  on). 
We  had  a  check  of  about  eight  minutes,  and 
the  scent  was  undoubtedly  "  catchy,"  but  at 
length  they  gradually  drew  into  the  track 
of  the  runner,  and  then  one  after  another 
"  spoke  "  to  it,  and  away  we  went  on  a  mad 
gallop  in  splendid  trim  and  keeping  well 
together.  The  pace  was  fast,  and  the  line 
led  through  a  farm-yard  on  to  a  wood 
road  until  we  came  to  another  hill.  This 
was  full  of  rabbit  holes,  but  the  dogs  had 
no  mind  for  rabbits,  so  they  tore  up  the 
hill  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left. 
On  the  top  there  was  a  sudden  check,  as 
on  the  previous  hill,  the  scent  evidently 
being  bad.  We  waited  almost  ten  minutes 
watching  the  hounds  trying  to  puzzle  out 
the  line.  There  was  a  slight  breeze  from 
the  west,  and  Bailey  explained  to  me  that 
most  foxhounds  could  do  little  in  this  part 
of  the  country  in  a  west  wind,  even  when 
the  fox  was  not  half  a  mite  in  front  of 
them. 

We  afterward  learned  that  the  runner 
had  gone  west  to  this  point,  then  turned 
north.  While  some  of  the  young  hounds 
were  making  a  wide  cast,  which  proved  to 
be  about  300  yards  off  the  real  line,  the 
older  ones  were  inclined  to  draw  back. 
No  one  knew  within  a  mile  which  way  the 
runner  had  gone,  and  the  hounds  were  not 
lifted  or  interfered  with.     Suddenly  some- 
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one  remarked  the  wiiiii  had  gone  into  the  which  in  cold  blood  I  would  have  hesitated 

north,  and  in  a  few  seconds  after  I  noticed  to  cross  faster  than  a  trot, 

one  and  then  another  of  the  dofrs  throw  up  The  children  going  to  school  and  the  vil- 

his  head  and  draw  into  the  wind;  they  were  lagers  on  their-way  to  work  had  crossed 

working  the  line  in  and  out   among  the  and  recrossed  the  line,  but  there  was  no 

horses,   but   were    very   soon    packed    and  cheek,  and  we  soon  turned  into  a  field  where 

going  away  full  cry.  some    women    were    picking    muslirooms. 

Xow   they  were  fairly  settled   to   their  Here  the  dogs  returned  to  the  road  several 


lind  HcrTm  Pupplca.  Which  Aflerw 


line.     So  down  the  hill  we  galloped  after  times  before  getting  the  line,  but  when  we 

them,  and  across  a  rough  meadow  full  of  did   get   started   there   was    another   race 

rabbit    holes.     "Look    to    your    horse  1 "  across  the  meadow  at  full  speed,  then  over 

shouted  Bailey,  as  we  tore  up  another  small  a  stone  wall,  which  my  bay  took  in  great 

hill.     The  advice  was  well  timed.     In  my  form,  through  a  lane,  and  then  the  dogs 

eagerness  to  keep  the  hounds  in  sight  (they  suddenly  turned  into  a  small  wood, 

were  now  pulling  away  at  a  great  rate)  I  We  pushed  our  way  as  well  as  we  could 

had   been   urging  my  mare   over   ground  over  the  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and  soon 
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came  upon  the  pack.  They  were  clustered 
around  a  big  tree,  in  which  was  perched 
the  runner;  and  thus  ended  the  most 
entertaining  hunt  in  which  1  have  ever 
participated.  The  run  had  been  eight 
miles,  and  the  time  from  start  to  finish  just 
tifty-five  minutes. 

The  training  .of  puppies  usually  begins 
when  they  are  two  months  old,  and  at  first 
it  is  little  more  than  frolic  for  the  young- 
sters, for  it  is  very  necessary  to  impress 
them  with  the  notion  that  business  is  play, 
not  work,  because  no  pup  of  such  tender 
age  will  tolerate  anything  like  toil,  if  he 
thinks  it  is  that.  Hence  the  mighty  man- 
trailer,  like  other  embryo  notables,  has  his 
own  baby  school. 

The  trainer,  with  a  boy  assistant,  puts 
a  line  on  each  pup,  and  takes  the  lot  to 
the  training  ground,  usually  some  con- 
venient field  bordered  with  walls  or  hedges 
behind  which  the  boy  can  hide  when 
desired.  The  boy  carries  a  bit  of  old  sack- 
ing, or  other  stout  rag,  to  serve  as  a  lure 
to  the  puppies.  After  shaking  this  in  their 
faces  to  get  them  keen  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he 
races  away,  flopping  the  cloth  about  as  he 
goes. 

Meanwhile  the  trainer  restrains  the  pups 
by  means  of  the  lines,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  hisses  them  on  until  they  tug  at 
the  lines  in  their  energy  to  get  away.  He 
also  keeps  repeating  the  word  "man." 
His  object  being  to  impress  upon  the 
pupils  the  idea  that  when  they  hear  the 
word  "man"  they  are  expected  to  chase, 
first  solely  by  sight,  but  later  to  take  a  trail, 
or  to  hunt  for  one  as  a  spaniel  will  hunt 
for  some  hidden  article  at  the  command 
"  seek." 

While  the  boy  is  but  a  short  distance 
nway,  and  shaking  his  rag  in  plain  view, 
the  puppies  are  released.  At  once  they 
rush  ahead,  and  presently  overtake  the  slow- 
running  boy.  The  trainer  closely  follows 
them,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  overtaken 
the  boy,  he  urges  them  to  attack  him,  or 
the  rag  which  the  boy  keeps  shaking  in  a 
tempting  fashion.  After  a  few  of  these 
lessons  the  puppies  will  go  at  top  speed  to 
the  boy  a  considerable  distance,  and  they 
are  then  ready  for  the  second  lesson,  t.  e., 
the  first  actual  trailing. 

For  this  the  boy  starts  as  usual,  and  is 
cauerht.  After  he  has  teased  the  puppies 
with  the  rag  and  slapped  them  with  it,  just 
enough  to  anger  them,  while  at  the  same 


time  carefully  avoiding  anything  like  pun- 
ishment, he  runs  away  again.  The  trainer 
meanwhile  has  secured  the  lines,  so  when 
the  puppies  attempt  pursuit  they  find 
themselves  firmly  held.  This  merely  adds 
to  their  excitement,  and  they  strain  at  their 
tethers,  while  eagerly  watching  the  boy 
going  farther  and  farther  away.  This 
time  he  runs  out  of  sight  and  hides  behind 
some  convenient  shelter.  The  trainer  holds 
the  pups  for  a  few  minutes,  then  lets  them 
go,  and  hisses  them  on;  here  is  where 
breeding  shows,  for  clean-bred  pups  will 
almost  always  lower  their  noses  and  begin 
to  search  for  the  boy's  tracks.  The  trail, 
of  course,  is  easily  found;  they  promptly 
follow  it  to  the  boy's  hiding  place.  When 
they  reach  him  he  again  shakes  the  rag  in 
their  faces  and  slaps  them  cautiously  with 
it  just  enough  to  keep  them  keenly  inter- 
ested. Because  the  rag  is  whipped  about 
with  considerable  force,  the  puppies  nat- 
urally face  it  and  the  boy.  This  is  the 
first  lesson  in  baying  a  quarry,  and  the 
trainer  takes  his  time  about  reaching  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  stick  to 
their  man  and  hold  him,  without  attempt- 
ing to  injure  him  until  help  arrives.  With 
good  puppies  very  few  such  lessons  will 
make  them  keen  and  reliable  for  short 
distances. 

Here,  then,  are  two  important  points 
mastered.  The  puppies  have  learned  to 
seek  for  a  trail  and  to  follow  it  until  the 
maker  of  it  is  discovered,  and  also  to  know 
that  if  they  stick  to  their  man  and  have 
patience  their  beloved  trainer  will  sooner 
or  later  appear  and  relieve  them  of  their 
charge  and  reward  them  for  their  perform- 
ance by  praise  and  caresses  (dear  to  the 
canine  heart),  and  possibly  by  a  morsel  of 
something  delightful  to  the  canine  palate. 

As  the  puppies  advance  in  age  and 
experience  they  are  apt  to  play  a  bit  rough, 
but  this  is  never  discouraged;  while  it  is 
far  from  the  trainer's  idea  to  make  man- 
eaters  of  his  charges,  he  is  extremely 
anxious  to  have  them  developed  into  fear- 
less and  determined  trailers,  so  he  encour- 
ages them  to  take  hold  now  and  then.  The 
bov,  for  his  protection,  now  uses  stout  leg- 
gins  or  stout  boots  to  prevent  some  over- 
eager  pup  doing  what  at  the  worst  would 
be  but  half -in  tended  hurt,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  pure-bred  bloodhound 
seldom  shows  any  trace  of  actual  vicious- 
ness.     Their  natural  instinct  is  to  stick  to 
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and  to  puzzle  out  the  coldest  of  trails  and 
to  bay  (not  bite)  their  quarry,  and  this 
Iiroperly  schooled  dogs  may  be  depended 
upon  to  do,  and  nothing  more. 

All  they  are  supposed  to  do,  taught  to 
do,  or  asked  to  do  is  to  take  up  and  follow 
any  indicated  human  track,  to  follow  it 
wherever  it  may  lead ;  to  unerringly 
pick  it  out,  although  tracks,  human  and 
brute,  may  repeatedly  cross  it;  and  to  hold 
the  maker  of  that  track,  whereirer  they  may 
find  him,  until  help  arrives. 

Beyond  the  stage  of  the  training  already 


do  in  all  other  trailers  and  field  dogs  which 
work  chiefly  upon  direct  body  scent.  A 
wise  trainer  will  not  use  the  same  boy  nor 
the  same  ground  too  often.  What  the 
hounds  require  to  fully  develop  them  is  an 
all-round  education,  which  may  only  be 
acquired  by  constant  work  upon  the  trails 
of  different  people  and  in  all  sorts  of 
country. 

The  proper  way  to  handle  a  pack  is  to 
have  one  man  feed  and  control  them,  and 
to  keep  strangers  from  meddling  or  play- 
ing with  them  in  any  way.     A  good  man 


id  Specials,  and  One  o 


described  the  progress  is  simple  enout^h. 
The  boy  ia  given  an  ever-increasing  start 
until  the  growing  dogs  become  reliable  on 
a  cold  trail  and  for  any  reasonable  dis- 
lanee.  GraduaUy  the  difficulties  and 
intricacies  of  the  trail  are  increased  until 
the  hounds  will  unerringly  follow  it 
through  a  maze  of  cattle  tracks,  through 
iitreets  and  across  water  of  reasonable  size. 
;Vfter  that,  individual  excellence  at  train- 
ing becomes  rather  a  question  of  individ- 
ual intelligence  and  scenting-  power,  and 
these  vary  broadly  in  bloodhounds,  as  they 


will  keep  the  hounds  in  proper  physical 

condition  and  see  that  they  do  not  lack 
work.  Ke  will  take  them  through  all  sorts 
of  country,  through  busy  streets  to  accus- 
tom them  to  crowds,  and  through  every  bit 
of  different  country  within  his  reach.  He 
will  give  them  all  the  work  he  possibly  can, 
under  conditions  which  closest  resemble 
the  actual  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  and  above 
all,  he  will  work  them  over  cold  and  diffi- 
cult trails,  and  in  every  respect  treat  them 
as  if  every  practise  run  was  the  actual 
chase  of  a  desperate  and  crafty  felon. 


THE   FIRST   TROUT   OF   THE  SEASON 


By  REGINALD  H.  JOHNSON 


VV'lien  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  eome.  and  that  I  hear  the  fowles  sing, 
And  see  the  flowers  as  they  begin  to  spring, 
Farewell  my  book  and  my  devotion. 

SO  sang  Dan  Chaucer  in  the  springtide 
of    English    poetry.     So    singeth    in 
his     heart    every    angler    when    the 
vernal  season  comes  round,  as  he  looks  for- 
ward  eagerly   to  days   of  delight   on  the 
banks  of  some  rushing  mountain  stream  or 
meadow-meandering    brook.     There    is    a 
peculiar  joy  in  the  first  catch  of  the  season, 
in  getting  away  from  winter  and  out  of 
doors,  whilst  the  spring  is  yet  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  when  -the  grass  puts  on  its  ten- 
derest,     freshest    green,   and   the   willows 
begin  to  bud  where  the  pasture  meets  the 
marsh,  while  the  bluebirds  and  robins  are 
renewing  acquaintance  with  their  northern 
haunts. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  trout  fish- 
ing season  opens  on  most  of  our  northern 
streams.     Some  anglers  may  prefer  to  try 
their  art  on  the  vast  network  of  rivers  in 
the  tangled  forests  of  the  northern  border, 
though  the  weather  is  apt  to  be  still  severe 
and  the  waters  chill  in  those  regions,  and 
the  fishing  not  so  good  as  later  on.     On 
the  brooks   that  babble   down   the  woody 
glens  to  join  the  Hudson,  or  on  the  wild 
kills  that  leap  in  cataracts  down  the  cliffs 
along    the    Delaware,    sleeping    here    and 
there  in  deep  pools  among  steep  rocks,  or 
rushing  turbulently  through  narrow,  dark 
ravines,  many  a  good  take  of  trout  may 
be  had.     Those  cool,  shady  wildernesses, 
however,  are  best  reserved  for  the  hot  suns 
of  summer. 

But  in  the  early  spring  days  the  brooks 
of  that  picturesque  middle  region  between 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  of  wooded  hill 
and  lowland  marsh,  of  pasture  and  farm 
land  and  quiet  oak  glades,  hold  forth  the 
most  pleasing  invitation  to  the  angler. 
Such  regions  abound  throughout  the  wide 
section  of  country  known  as  the  Old  North- 
west. Hundreds  of  small  rivers  intersect 
the  lolling  prairie,  and  lakes  and  marshes 


fill  up  the  lowlands.  Here  and  there  across 
the  face  of  the  country  rise  ranges  of 
kettle  hills — ^moraines  left  by  the  ice 
sheet  of  the  glacial  age.  In  the  hollows, 
or  kettles,  of  these  hills,  the  water  from 
rain  or  melting  snow  collects  and  is 
drained  away  to  subterranean  reservoirs, 
whence  it  gushes  forth  from  the  hillside  in 
clear,  cold  streams,  or  bubbles  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  in  deep,  circular  basins 
of  white  sand.  Thence  the  brook  goes 
sparkling  through  the  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, winds  through  the  park-like  oak- 
openings,  and  works  quietly  and  secretly 
through  the  marsh  country,  hiding  under 
narrow,  over-hanging  banks.  Very  few  of 
these  streams  originally  contained  trout, 
but  they  have  long  been  successfully 
stocked,  and,  while  the  fish  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  in  the  northern  waters,  many 
a  good  catch  may  be  made  on  them.  As 
a  rule  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  worm 
bait  is  used ;  later  on  in  midsummer,  when 
the  hay  has  been  cut,  leaving  a  fringe  of 
cover  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  the 
brook,  the  trout  will  strike  at  live  grass- 
hoppers with  great  eagerness,  affording 
exceptionally  fine  sport.  The  marshes  are 
then  lit  up  with  the  flame  of  the  cardinal 
flower,  the  fields  ring  with  the  notes  of  the 
meadow-lark  and  the  sociable  bobolink, 
while  the  marsh-hawk  hangs  in  the  sky. 

It  is  during  the  gray  days  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  with  their  changes  of 
green  and  silver,  that  the  fishing  is  best 
on  these  more  southerly  waters.  The 
brooks  are  then  brimming  with  clear,  cold 
water,  bubbling  and  gurgling  under  hol- 
low banks,  or  broadening  out  into  wide 
stretches,  darkly  ruffled  with  wind  and 
rain,  or  smiling  back  to  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  To  reach  them  the  angler  has  before 
him  usually  a  drivo  over  muddy  country 
roads  and  a  walk  through  miry  fields.  The 
landscape  fades  away  into  misty  woods, 
dark  hills  veiled  with  clouds  and  swept  by 
the  skirts  of  the  rain,  or  stretches  of 
prairie  and  marsh,  vanishing  into  the  dim 
distance    under    the   lowering    sky.    Now 
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and  then  the  clouda  lift  a  little,  turning 
from  steely  gray  to  bright  silver,  every 
change  being  reflected  on  the  surface  of 
the  brook.  At  times  the  sun  sends  down 
a  shaft  of  light  through  a  rent  in  the 
clouds,  bringing  out  the  dazzling  green  of 
the  grass  where  it  strikes,  or  empurpling 
the  shaggy  woods  on  the  ridges  of  the 
hills.  Here  and  there  the  stream  works  its 
way  through  a  clump  of  willows,  whose 
ever-thirsty  roots,  reaching  down  into  the 
water,  shelter  the  greedy  trout.  In  some 
stretches  the  brook  may  have  been  straight- 
ened out  into  deep,  narrow  ditches  to  drain 
the  marsh.  In  the  dark  holes  in  the 
angles  of  these  ditches,  and  under  the  low 
bridges  spanning  them  at  intervals,  over 
which  the  farmers  haul  their  marsh  hay  la 
the  summer,  the  largest  trout  are  usually 
found.  Where  the  brook  runs  through  the 
meadows,  beds  of  fresh  green  water  cress 
divide  its  channel  into  little  rivulets,  up 
which  the  approaching  angler  may  see  the 
trout  scurrying.  These  beds  of  cress 
afford  excellent  cover,  and  when  a  hooked 
fish  dives  under  them  and  sulks,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  land  him,  for  one's  tackle  is 
apt  to  become  entangled  in  the  strong 
roots  of  the  cress.  This  unpleasant  situa- 
tion may  be  avoided  by  casting  in  at  the 
further  edge  of  the  cress,  and  playing  the 
fish  up  and  out  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Fishing  for  trout  with  worm  bait  on 
these  streams  requires  a  considerable 
dcRrec  of  skill  and  caution.  Early  in  the 
season  there  is  little  cover,  the  soggy 
banks  are  treacherous  and  shaky,  and  the 
fish  easily  alarmed.  The  angler  must  keep 
well  back  and  cast  carefully  into  the 
stream,  letting  his  bait  glide  gently  with 
the  current  into  the  lurking  places  of 
the  hungry  fish.  Rubber  hip-boots  are  a 
necessity,    for    in   handling    a    strike    the 


fisherman  may  stumble  over  the  rough 
hummoeka  of  the  marsh  and  go  sprawling 
into  the  bog;  or  through  a  hole  in  the 
hollow  bank  he  may  sink  to  his  thighs  in 
icy  water.  On  a  rainy  day;  or  toward 
sundown  on  a  bright  one,  when  the  holes 
deep  under  the  bank  are  already  dark, 
really  sizable  trout  may  be  taken — one,  and 
two,  and  sometimes  three-pounders — sav- 
age fellows  who  give  plenty  of  good  Sport. 

If  the  angler  be  also  a  lover  of  birds  he 
will  meet  many  of  the  feathered  tribe  on 
these  marshes.  The  solitary  Jaeksnipe 
comes  swinging  overhead  in  his  corkscrew 
flight,  or  jerks  away  from  behind  soma 
tussock  of  grass  with  a  harsh  acaip,  and 
towers  up  into  the  air,  quickly  dropping 
to  earth  again.  Large  flocks  of  yellowlegs 
flash  over  the  pools,  turning  up  their  wings 
with  a  simultaneous  motion.  The  wild, 
sweet  whistle  of  the  plover  is  heard,  as  he 
alights  in  the  meadow,  stands  up  so  tall, 
and  stretches  his  wings. 

The  first  catch  of  the  season — what  a 
welcome  object  to  the  eye  of  the  angler  is 
his  first  trout  of  the  year,  fresh  and  drip- 
ping from  the  cool  brook !  What  a  feel- 
ing of  exultation  comes  over  him  as,  after 
carefully  playing  the  fish,  he  lands  him  at 
last  at  his  feet  on  the  green  turf  I  A 
trout  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  nature.  The  brilliancy  of  his 
spots,  the  silver  gleam  of  his  sides,  his 
lithe  and  active  form,  so  well  adapted  to 
his  ends,  are  hardly  to  be  excelled  for  nat- 
ural grace  and  color  by  any  other  of  the 
denizens  of  wood  or  stream.  And  when 
at  the  end  of  the  day  his  silvery  captives 
are  creeled  among  the  fresh  water  cress, 
and  the  angler  turns  his  steps  toward 
home  with  a  good  appetite  and  successful 
sport,  he  has  tasted  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  innocent  of  delights. 
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SECOND    PAPER 
By  ROBERT  BUGHT 


IT  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first 
paper  our  supposed  suburban  garden 
had  a  third  of  its  length  cut  off  for  a 
plot  for  vegetables.  At  the  farther  end  of 
this  let  us  again  mark  off  a  portion  ten 
feet  in  depth,  across  the  whole  width  of  our 
lot,  for  a  purpose  to  be  described  below. 
Around  the  remainder  plan  out  a  walk,  not 
less  than  three  feet  wide,  and  divide  the 
plot  enclosed  by  it  into  four  equal  portions 
by  paths  of  the  same  width  crossing  at 
right  angles.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to 
surround  the  four  beds  thus  obtained  by  an 
edging  of  some  kind.  Some  persons  would 
be  satisfied  with  boards  nine  inches  wide, 
with  a  third  of  their  depth  sunk  in  the 
earth,  and  supported  in  their  upright  posi- 
tion by  stout  posts  driven  into  the  ground 
on  alternate  sides.  Such  an  edging  keeps 
the  soil  from  falling  into  the  paths,  and 
gives  an  air  of  regularity  and  tidiness  to 
the  garden.  Boards  have  the  advantage,  of 
cheapness,  but  there  are  neat  earthenware 
edging  tiles  also  which  are  not  very  expen- 
sive and  have  the  merit  of  being  more  dur- 
able, as  well  as  of  giving  a  better  "  finish  " 
to  the  appearance  of  things.  The  walks 
may  be  left  in  the  natural  state  or  covered 
with  gravel,  or  even  ashes  from  the  fur- 
nace. We  have  now  four  plots,  each  some 
twenty  ieei  by  fifteen,  to  be  filled  with  such 
vegetables  as  our  tastes  dictate;  and  the 
amount  of  "truck"  that  can  be  raised  in 
such  an  area  is  astonishing.  Any  reputable 
seedsman's  catalogue  gives  directions  about 
sowing  and  planting,  and  the  intelligent 
amateur  will  never  find  any  difficulty,  if  he 
studies  to  carry  out  the  instructions.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  them  here. 
But  let  me  say  that  he  will  find  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  vegetables  that  he 
gathers  out  of  the  garden  and  those  from 
the  best  greengrocer  that  ever  was.  Try  a 
dish  of  peas  of  your  own  production,  and 
then  one  from  the  market,  and  you  shall  be 
Judge  whether  I  am  wrong. 
Now  let  us  return  to  the  plot  of  ten  feet 


in  depth  we  cut  off  at  the  end.  You  will 
want  a  tool-house,  for  you  cannot  be  always 
running  down  into  the  cellar  of  the 
house  for  some  implement,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least, 
to  keep  your  wheelbarrow  and  lawn-mower 
there.  Any  one  who  can  saw  straight  to  a 
marked  line  and  drive  a  nail  without  hit- 
ting his  thmnb,  like  Jerome's  Uncle  Podger, 
can  put  up  such  a  structure;  but  if  not,  the 
carpenter  is  available.  Let  the  building 
reach  the  whole  ten  feet  in  length,  with  a 
width  of  six  feet.  The  height  in  front  need 
not  be  higher  than  seven  feet,  sloping  to 
six  feet  in  the  back.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
window,  unless  you  wish  to  try  your  hand 
at  putting  one  in.  You  will  never  work 
there  in  dark  and  gloomy  weather,  or  in 
frost  and  snow,  so  that  you  can  always 
have  the  door  open  when  you  are  inside. 
Your  door  should  be  wide  enough  to  take 
the  wheelbarrow  and  the  mower  in  without 
difficulty.  The  sides  should  have  hooks, 
nails,  and  the  like,  on  which  to  hang  all 
tools,  for  they  will  be  best  if  hung  away 
from  the  earth.  At  one  side  of  the  door, 
which  should  be  in  the  centre,  put  up  a 
bench,  ever  so  rough,  on  which  you  can  do 
potting  when  necessary,  or  trim  your  vege- 
tables before  you  take  them  into  the  house. 
The  cost  of  all  this  need  not  alarm  you, 
for,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  work  out 
your  "specifications,"  you  will  find  that 
you  will  need  less  than  400  feet  of  nine- 
inch  boards  and  100  of  3x4"  for  posts  and 
rafters.  The  mere  material  will  not  ex- 
ceed some  six  or  seven  dollars,  for  you  do 
net  require  "fancy"  lumber. 

In  the  other  side  of  the  plot  enclose  a 
space  some  six  feet  wide  on  three  sides, 
leaving  the  front  open.  Four  stout  posts 
three  feet  above  the  ground  and  some  com- 
mon lumber  are  all  that  is  necessary.  This 
is  to  receive  the  rubbish,  weeds,  outside 
leaves  of  vegetables,  grass  from  the  lawn, 
etc.,  all  of  which  should  be  carefully  car- 
ried from  the  garden  and  deposited  here. 
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YoTi  are  not  only  compelled  to  get  rid  of 
this  waste,  but  it  is  valuable  for  dressing 
for  the  garden.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  its  being  oifensive.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  invest  some  ten  cents  occasionally  in 
a  little  unslaked  lime,  to  be  obtained  at  any 
place  where  they  sell  builders'  material,  or 
even  at  the  coal  merchant's.  Put  a  few 
liunps  of  this  in  a  bucket  jf  water ;  allow  it 
to  fall  to  pieces,  stir  it  well  and  then  throw 
it  over  the  heap  of  refuse.  If  this  is  done 
occasionally  during  the  hot  weather, 
neither  flies  nor  odors  will  trouble  you,  but 
you  will  have  a  pile  of  material  that  will 
enrich  the  vegetable  garden.  I  know  full 
well  that  persons  with  a  rubbish  heap  often 
forget  to  deodorize,  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
addressing  a  person  who  "  means  business," 
and  such  do  not  forget.  You  can  let  a 
Virginia  creeper  trail  over  your  wood- 
work, or  plant  a  row  of  sweet  peas  around 
the  three  sides  of  the  enclosure,  and  the 
eye  will  not  be  offended. 

Xow  you  have  got  really  every  necessary 
convenience  for  commencing  your  garden- 
ing, but  there  are  two  things  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  add  to  these:  not  because  they 
are  absolutely  necessary,  but  because  they 
are  extremely  useful  and  interesting.  These 
are  a  hot-bed  and  a  cold  frame.  The 
former  is  a  box  sloping  to  the  front  and 
covered  with  a  glass  sash,  placed  over  a 
heap  of  stable  manure  that  has  been  pre- 
pared and  covered  with  soil.  It  is  inval- 
uable for  raising  seedlings  that  are  tender 
or  with  which  we  want  to  gain  time;  and 
we  may  even  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  few  early  vegetables  at  a  time  when 
they  are  real  delicacies.  The  cold  frame 
is  a  similar  box  and  sash,  placed  on  the 
ground  or  garden  bed,  and  used  for  win- 
tering vegetables  and  plants  that  we  need 
in  early  spring.  In  the  case  of  the  hot-bed 
especially  you  gain  the  advantage  of  secur- 
ing heat  from  the  manure  during  its  de- 
composition, and  after  this  work  is  done 
you  have  it  in  an  excellent  condition  for 
use  in  either  the  flower  or  vegetable  garden. 
The  cost  of  the  boxes  is  very  trifling,  for 
good  one-inch  planks  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  any  gardening  manual  will  give 
directions  as  to  their  structure,  which  is  of 
the  simplest  kind.  A  single  sash  is  better 
than  nothing,  but  a  two-sash  frame  is  the 
best  for  the  small  garden  of  the  amateur. 
The  sashes  themselves,  glazed  and  painted, 


can  be  purchased  from  any  seedsman  for 
about  two  dollars  a  sash.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  embark  in  frame  culture,  the 
ground  at  this  end  of  the  garden  can  be 
used  for  rhubarb  and  sea-kale,  two  plants 
but  too  sparingly  cultivated  in  private 
gardens;  and  you  can  have  a  place  for 
"  herbs  " — parsley,  thyme,  savory,  and  the 
like,  that  the  cook  likes  to  have  fresh,  a 
sage  bush  also,  and  a  patch  of  mint  for  the 
peas  and  for  that  delicious  mint-sauce 
which  can  even  transform  mutton  into 
spring  lamb. 

One  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  the  amateur  gardener  is  the 
soil,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so.  We 
hear  many  a  failure  attributed  to  Mother 
Earth,  sometimes  rightly,  very  frequently 
wrongly.  It  is  such  a  relief  to  have  the 
soil  to  fall  back  upon,  when  we  have  to 
account  for  some  want  of  success  which  is 
really  due  to  poor  gardening.  But  it  would 
indeed  be  a  strange  thing  if  the  All-Mother 
always  placed  the  right  sort  of  soil  in  the 
right  place  for  each  individual,  so  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  plant  what  he 
liked  and  then  leave  it  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  changeful  climate,  to  look  after  it- 
self, as  the  dandelions  do.  Life  would  not 
be  worth  living  if  it  had  no  difficulties,  for 
then  the  law  of  evolution  that  the  fittest 
survive  would  have  no  meaning.  Let  us 
not,  therefore,  talk  about  the  drawbacks  of 
the  soil,  but  see  what  we  can  do  with  such 
as  we  have. 

Nevertheless,  beyond  all  question,  the 
soil  is  the  most  important  consideration  in 
our  gardening,  and  calls  for  intelligent  ex- 
amination, for  it  is  not  a  mere  standing 
place  for  a  plant,  but  the  source  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  food.  Professor  Shaler 
has  very  aptly  said :  "  Soils  are  the  wreck- 
age of  the  rocks,  as  they  wear  down  under 
the  action  of  air,  rain,  and  frost,  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  the  stomachs  of  earth- 
worms. *  *  *  It  is  a  beautiful  fact 
that  the  greatest  work  of  ruin  that  the 
world  knows — the  decay  of  the  continents 
themselves — should  give  us  the  founda- 
tions on  which  to  rest  all  the  higher  life 
of  the  world.  All  our  forests  and  prairies 
owe  their  life  to  this  decay.  All  the  higher 
animals  of  the  world  depend  upon  this 
plant-life,  and  man  himself  founds  his  life 
upon  the  same  mass  of  ruin."  Now,  if 
soils   are   the  wreckage  of  the   rocks,    it 
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follows  that  their  constituents  will  be  as 
varied  as  the  rocks  themselves.  This 
variety  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  great 
diversity  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  some  plants  will 
only  grow  on  certain  kinds  of  soil.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  some  other  plants  will 
not  grow  upon  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  every  kind 
of  this  wreckage  will  not  support  some 
plant-life.  There  are  oases  in  the  Sahara, 
and  even  the  alkali  plains  are  not  entirely 
without  vegetation.  Here  is  comfort  for 
the  amateur  gardener  who  is  compelled  to 
be  content  with  that  soil  which  he  finds  on 
the  spot  where  his  fortunes  have  placed 
him.  Books  tell  us  that  a  sandy  loam  is 
the  soil  for  general  purposes,  and  they  de- 
fine it  as  one  with  certain  proportions  of 
clay,  sand,  lime,  and  humus.  We  cannot, 
however,  all  live  on  a  sandy  loam;  and  I 
question  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
suburban  dweller,  for  instance,  to  trouble 
himself  about  this  matter.  It  is  making  a 
mystery  and  raising  difficulties  which  can 
only  deter,  instead  of  encouraging. 

There  is  no  harm,  however,  in  your  test- 
ing the  soil  of  the  plot  in  which  you  intend 
to  have  your  garden.  Take  a  handful  of 
it  when  it  is  moderately  damp,  and  squeeze 
it  into  a  ball.  It  ought  to  make  one  with- 
out getting  pasty  and  gummy,  showing 
sufficient  tenacity  to  hold  together  as  it 
lies  in  your  hand.  Now  drop  it  on  the 
path.  It  ought  to  fall  apart  into  a  cone- 
like  heap,  with  granules  pretty  even  in  size. 
It  is  this  granular  structure,  coupled  with 
the  t€»nacity,  that  makes  a  soil  best  suited 
for  plants.  If  it  is  unevenly  lumpy  it 
needs  the  action  of  frost;  if  it  is  dusty,  it 
is  deficient  in  lime.  But  a  study  of  soils 
alone  would  take  up  a  greater  space  than 
the  whole  of  our  paper,  so  let  us  take  one 
of  our  borders,  just  as  it  is,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  with  it.  Mark  out  your  bor- 
der with  the  spade,  treading  the  tool  per- 
pendicularly along  the  outline.  Now  have 
your  wheelbarrow  near.  Take  out  a  few 
spadefuls  at  the  beginning  of  the  border 
and  place  them  in  the  wheelbarrow.  Now 
go  across  the  border,  treading  your  spade 
again  perpendicularly  about  the  width  of 
the  spade  from  the  front  from  which  you 
have  removed  the  earth.  Next  skin  the 
grass,  about  an  inch  thick,  from  the 
marked-out  space  and  turn  it  face  down  in 
the   trench    before    you.    Now    dig    the 


skinned  portion,  turning  each  spadeful 
completely  over  on  the  top  of  the  turf  that 
has  been  placed  in  the  trench,  burying  it 
out  of  sight.  Go  over  the  whole  border 
thus,  and  leave  it  to  the  winter  frosts. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  your 
manure  now  and  store  it  in  the  place  en- 
closed at  the  end  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
In  this  way  you  will  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  well  rotted  in  spring.  Of  course  some 
officious  friend  w^ill  tell  you  that  by  leaving 
your  manure  there  you  are  losing  so  many 
pounds  of  ammonia.  Let  him  rave.  What 
you  want  is  some  manure  that  shall  be  so 
absolutely  decayed  that  it  will  crumble 
when  touched,  manure  that  you  will  have 
to  put  into  the  wheelbarrow  with  the  spade 
and  not  with  the  fork.  When  the  weather 
denotes  the  approach  of  spring  wheel  this 
well-rotted  manure  to  the  border  and 
spread  it  over  the  surface  a  few  inches 
thick.  If  you  can  command  a  barrel  of 
wood  ashes  spread  this  also.  As  soon  as 
the  frost  is  thoroughly  out  of  the  ground 
and  the  soil  is  moderately  dry  (it  must  not 
be  wet),  fork  the  border  over  well,  ming- 
ling earth,  manure,  and  ashes  thoroughly 
together.  You  will  have  a  border  which 
will  be  good  for  anything  in  reason.  Of 
course  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  days 
are  short.  Duties  may  prevent  one  from 
performing  the  operation  in  person,  but  if 
a  man  has  to  be  hired,  see  that  he  does  not 
"  scamp  "  the  mixing  process.  Do  not  for 
one  moment  listen  to  any  of  the  difficulties 
about  soil.  You  can  compel  the  soil  to 
serve  your  turn.  A  border  or  bed  pre- 
pared as  advised  here  will  last  for  years. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  layer  of 
manure  over  it  every  fall  when  you  clean 
up  for  the  winter.  The  autumn  rains  and 
the  melting  snows  in  spring  will  carry 
down  the  nourishment  for  the  plants.  You 
can  rake  off  the  refuse,  and  your  soil  is 
ready  for  its  summer  duties. 

Now  for  sowing  and  planting.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  these  operations,  but 
those  who  use  common  sense  succeed  bet- 
ter than  those  who  are  careless.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  rules  that  shall  apply  in 
every  case.  There  are,  however,  some  gen- 
eral principles  which  are  universally  ap- 
plicable. Sowing  should  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  ground  friable  and 
fairly  dry.  Planting  must  be  done  when 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  moist.  Fine,  small 
seeds   must  be   only  just   covered   lightly 
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with  earth,  while  larger  ones  must  be 
placed  deeper.  Some  bulbs  have  to  be 
buried  deeply,  while  others  must  be  placed 
almost  on  the  top  of  the  earth.  In  plant- 
ing out  never  put  the  plant  less  deeply 
than  it  has  been  before,  but  rather  deeper. 
Make  the  hole  large  enough  for  the  plant 
to  hang  freely  in  it,  with  the  roots  spread- 
ing, not  twisted  up  into  a  bunch.  Put  the 
earth  in  very  loosely  at  first,  filling  the  hole 
up  to  the  proper  level.  Then  give  firm 
pressure  with  the  hand  or  foot  on  every 
side  until  the  plant  stands  upright  alone; 
then  fill  the  hole  again  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  earth.  It  is  always  best  in  re- 
moving a  plant  from  one  place  to  another 
to  take  up  as  large  a  ball  of  the  old  earth 
as  possible ;  do  not  shake  the  roots.  The 
finer  portions,  containing  the  mouths,  so 
to  speak,  are  exceedingly  tender.  We  must 
not  forget  also  that  the  soil  newly  placed 
in  a  hole  will  settle  down  in  a  day  or  two; 
so  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  look  at 
our  work  a  second  time  and  make  up  defi- 
ciences.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  dry  after 
planting  do  not  spare  the  watering  pot,  but 
do  not  get  your  ground  pasty,  for  a  hot 
sun  will  soon  bake  such  a  surface  into  a 
hard  crust  that  must  be  broken  up  before 
the  plant  can  make  headway.  Go  over 
each  new  planting  in  a  day  or  two  and  see 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  loose  and 
friable.  Trowel,  hand-fork,  or  hoe  will 
then  be  useful.  If  you  water  seeds  use  the 
rose  on  the  watering  pot  and  water  after 
sundown.  If  you  do  it  while  the  sun  is  on 
the  spot  the  ground  is  sure  to  cake,  and 
the  seeds  will  not  be  able  to  get  through. 
Remember  that  ground  should  always  be 
loose  at  the  surface,  not  only  that  the 
plants  may  have  free  passage,  but  also  that 
the  air  may  permeate  the  soil  and  so  bring 
about  the  necessary  chemical  changes. 

What  shall  we  plant  and  sow  ?  Here  in- 
dividual tastes  must  decide.  Every  gar- 
dener has  his  favorite  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  a  man  must  be  largely  left  to  make 
his  own  choice.  But  whatever  we  plant  and 
sow  let  there  be  a  method  about  it.  For 
instance,  in  a  border  the  highest  plants  are 
to  be  at  the  back  and  the  lowest  at  the 
front ;  while  in  a  bed  on  the  lawn  the  high- 
cat  should  be  in  the  middle  and  the  lowest 
near  the  edge.  We  must,  therefore,  know 
the  heights  to  which  plants  of  different 
species  grow.  Again,  our  garden  is  to  be 
an  artistic  picture.     Color  is,  therefore,  of 


the  first  importance.  The  plants  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  colors  are  harmonious. 
No  place  about  the  home,  not  even  your 
own  "den,"  is  bo  restful  as  the  garden 
when  its  colors  are  properly  arranged ;  and 
no  place  is  so  irritating  when  there  are 
glaring  inconsistencies.  Study,  therefore, 
the  colors  of  your  flowers.  Another  point, 
you  will  not  want  your  garden  to  be  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  color  for  a  week  or  two  and  a 
colorless  waste  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  again,  study  the  times  of  flower^ 
ing  of  plants.  If  you  manage  properly  you 
can  always  have  something  in  bloom  from 
March  until  nearly  Christmas.  From  snow- 
drops and  crocuses  to  chrysanthemums 
is  a  long  range.  Still  another  point,  and 
it  is  an  important  one ;  you  will  want  some 
of  your  plants  to  be  fixtures,  while  others 
will  change  from  year  to  year.  You  ought 
to  know  whether  a  certain  plant  is  an 
annual,  a  biennial,  or  a  perennial.  The 
annuals  may  be  hardy  or  tender,  without 
much  difficulty,  but  the  biennials  and  per- 
ennials must  be  hardy  with  or  without  a 
little  protection. 

My  advice  is  nearly  at  an  end,  but  I  must 
add  another  word  or  two.  Allow  no  weeds 
in  the  garden,  but  pull  them  up  whenever 
you  see  them,  even  if  you  are  walking 
round  the  place  with  the  most  fashionable 
person  imaginable.  Weeds,  which  are 
merely  plants  in  the  wrong  place,  deserve 
no  consideration.  In  sowing  seeds  be  lib- 
eral with  the  seed,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
group,  but  in  thinning  out  be  ruthless 
about  weaklings.  It  is  useless  to  aUow 
them  to  struggle  along  in  competition  with 
their  stronger  rivals.  Have  a  good  supply 
of  light  stakes,  painted  or  unpainted,  which 
can  be  bought  from  the  seedsman  for  a  few 
cents  a  dozen,  of  all  sizes  and  stoutness. 
Also  keep  on  hand  in  the  tool-house  a 
pound  of  raphia  for  tying  up  plants.  With 
these,  take  care  that  everything  that  needs 
support  is  staked,  for  a  heavy  rain  or  a 
strong  wind  might  work  destruction  that 
could  not  be  remedied  in  a  whole  season. 
Lastly,  let  me  advise  you  to  take  up  gar- 
dening at  once.  You  will  soon  find  that  it 
adds  a  new  pleasure  to  life.  And  as  you 
work  in  it,  "the  dearer  than  all  other*' 
perhaps  holding  up  a  rose  while  you  tie  it, 
and  the  modem  John  Gilpin  riding  the 
hoe  across  the  lawn,  you  will  find  that  you 
are  in  a  Paradise  from  which  the  serpent 
has  been  excluded. 
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Another  matter  to  which  the 
«f      Boone  and  Crockett  Club  has 
been  devoting  its  careful  at- 
tention    is     preservation     of 
wild   animal   life    in   Alaska. 
Here    is    a    vast   stretch    of    country   for 
the  greater  part  unsuited  to  agriculture, 
anfitted  for  settlement,  and  therefore  the 
more  adapted  for  a  great  game  preserve. 
Mr.  Dall  DeWeese,  who  has  traveled  this 
section,   and  who   knows   as  much   about 
Alaskan  game  as  any  other  man  living,  is 
very    strongly  urging  protection  for   the 
game    of    this    territory.     He    says    that 
the  slaughter  of  the  white  sheep,  moose, 
bear,    and    caribou    in    this    country    has 
been   so  excessive  in  the  last  ^ve  or  six 
years  as  even  to  be  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer.     Out  of  his  abundant  and  thor- 
ough    knowledge     of     the     country,     he 
advises   strongly   the   making   of   a   great 
game  park  and  the  passing  of  laws  which 
will  prohibit  the  killing  of  the  big  brown 
bear     (Ursus    MiddendorfjH)     on    Kadiak 
Island  for  five  years,  and  a  law  making  an 
open  season  on  other  game  outside  of  the 
park  only  from  August  15  to  November 
1.    At  presenjb  there  are  no  game  laws  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Homaday,  who  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Zoological  So- 
ciety Park,  and  a  deep  and  sincere  student 
of  all  questions  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  game,  also  suggests  a  national 
park  which  shall  include  the  whole  of  the 
Alaskan  and  Kenai  Peninsulas,  Kadiak 
Island,  and  Afognak  Island.  The  interior 
boundary  of  Mr.  Hornaday's  suggested 
preserve  begins  at 

Nushagak,  extending  along  the  river  of 
tliat  name  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mal- 
chiitna;  thence  along  that  stream  to  where 
it  crosfies  the  155th  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude; thence  in  a  direct  line  to  latitude  62 
d«>greea  and  longitude  152  degrees,  which  point 
iA  north  of  Tyonek  and  distant  therefrom 
eighty  miles;  thence  eastward  along  the  62nd 
parallel  of  latitude  to  where  that  parallel 
aro8«e8  the  Copper  River;  thence  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  St.  Elias  and  the  head  of  the 
northeasterly  arm  of  Yakutat  Bay. 


A  bill  providing  for  a  national  game 
preserve  on  these  lines  is  about  to  be 
introduced  into  Congress.  Such  is  the 
happy  culmination  of  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  effort,  which  has  been  very  deeply 
concerned  in  this  Alaskan  game  question 
for  some  little  time. 

Deplorable  as  the  situation 
appears  to  be  in  Wyoming,  one 
of  our  most  important  big 
game  sections,  yet  in  Idaho 
there  is  even  less  respect  for  law.  At  best 
the  laws  are  meagre  enough,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  the  courage  to  insist  that 
they  shall  give  even  the  little  protection 
that  they  might  be  made  to  afford.  Irrep- 
arable harm  is  being  done  in  several  direc- 
tions, but  perhaps  most  flagrantly  to  the 
fishing  interests.  Sawmills  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Snake  River  and  on  Fall  River 
are,  without  hindrance  and  apparently 
without  a  protest  from  any  one,  running 
their  sawdust  into  the  rivers  in  total  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Both  of  these  streams 
are  among  the  finest  trout  waters  in  the 
State,  and  each  is  being  polluted  to  a 
degree  that  will  soon  be  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

Idaho  purports  to  have  a  game  warden 
in  Mr.  W.  T.  Bartley,  of  Boise  City,  but 
this  gentleman  allows  the  sawmills  to  go 
on  dumping  sawdust  into  the  streams.  The 
sawmills  seem  indeed  to  be  bigger  than  the 
game  warden,  or  even  the  Governor  him- 
self. So  often  it  is  the  case  that,  through 
lack  of  suflicient  money  to  set  the  machin- 
ery in  motion,  game  wardens  are  unable  to 
enforce  the  law,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  difficulty  in  Idaho.  Meanwhile, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  fish,  the  mills 
continue  dumping  sawdust  into  the  streams 
with  not  even  an  official  protest. 

Glvetlie  Apropos  of  the  movement  to 
Aatelope  enlarge  the  National  Park,  the 
a  Chaace  more  surely  to  protect  the  animals 
forlife  ^i^icj^  harbor  there,  as  well  as  to 
extend  its  usefulness  as  a  forest  reserve. 
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why  not  better  a  good  plan,  and  give  the 
antelope  a  chance  for  its  life  by  extending 
the  present  southerly  line  of  the  Park  even 
beyond  the  Gros  Ventre  range.  None  of 
our  disappearing  big  game  requires  more 
careful  husbanding  than  the  antelope,  the 
largest  slaughter  of  which  in  this  section 
occurs  during  its  southern  migration.  If 
the  Park  could  be  extended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  good  winter  range,  at  least  some  of 
the  autumn  killing  might  be  repaired. 

How  our  game  animals  are  disappearing 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  had  emphatic  illus- 
tration the  other  day  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bio- 
logical Survey.  Mr.  Merriam  is  prepar- 
ing some  maps,  which,  together  with  an 
article  on  the  "  Destruction  of  American 
Big  Game,"  a  little  later  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Olting,  and  in  commenting  on 
his  progress,  he  writes :  "  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  this  sort  of  mapping  is  the 
rapidly  contracting  borders  of  the  areas 
inhabited  by  the  animals  in  question.  We 
get  a  lot  of  spots  down  on  our  large  maps 
(from  which  the  small  maps  are  copied), 
and  after  a  few  years  find  that  the  ani- 
mals no  longer  occur  at  the  spotted  locali- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  elk,  I  think  it  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  the  area  inhab- 
ite<l  at  the  present  day  has  contracted  at 
least  half  since  I  began  to  map  its  distri- 
bution." 

Surely  this  is  illuminative  enough. 

A  StigmtL  ^^  ^^®  ^ew  York  Sun  of  Feb- 
jjfg^  the  ruary  7  appeared  a  story,  dated 
ItltMi  Flak  Utica,  told  by  a  member  of  the 
asAGtMe  Triton  Fish  and  Game  Club,  of 
a  moose  hunt  on  the  preserve 
of  that  club,  northwest  of  Quebec.  It  is  a 
most  unpleasant  story  of  the  lingering 
butchery  of  a  moose,  but  I  refer  to  it  here 
because  of  the  following  paragraph  which 
occurs  in  the  shameless  recital: 

We  had  just  set  out  for  the  camp  when 
the  dog  started  two  fine  moose  and  we  all 
set  out  in  pursuit.  The  snow  was  deop  and 
had  a  crust  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  us  upon 
snowshoes,  while  the  moose  broke  through  at 
every  leap. 

I  have  known  the  Triton  Club  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  known  it  favor- 
ably, but  if  they  allow  those  who  engaged 
in  this  snow  crusting  to  continue  members 
of  the  club,  we  shall  have  to  withdraw  our 
respect.     Xo  one  but  a  butcher  or  a  man 


in  direst  need  of  meat  would  engage  in  this 
most  unsportsmanlike  method  of  kiUing. 
The  Triton  Club  cannot  rest  under  this 
stigma,  for  stigma  it  is  and  nothing  less. 
There  are  too  many  good  sportsmen  among 
Canadians  to  permit  such  unsportsmanly 
conduct  to  go  unpunished. 

The  most  extraordinary  bird  slaughter 
of  which  I  have  ever  heard  has  just  come 
to  my  notice  from  Louisiana,  where  it  is 
reported  that  three  men — Banks  Murff,  a 
merchant  at  Houghton;  Xapoleon  Murff, 
an  official  of  Shreeveport;  and  William 
McCormick,  of  Bossier  City,  hilled  1^67 
ducks  in  forty-eight  hours!  Along  with 
the  report  of  this  butchery  comes  the  revolt- 
ing information  that  "  the  scores  given 
stand  only  for  bagged  ducks.  How  many 
were  winged  and  got  away,  or  how  many 
fell  dead  out  of  sight  is  not  known,  and 
never  will  be.  *  *  *  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  in  making  this  score  the  men 
shot  at  single  ducks  rarely.  Mostly  they 
fired  at  passing  flocks."  Was  ever  such 
outrageous  slaughter  heard  of  ?  Are  there 
no  sportsmen  in  Louisiana  to  bring  to 
book  such  miserable  pot  hunters  as  these 
three. 

Tke  DtvUe  Apropos  of  my  comment  in  the 
•577  tBi  February  number  on  the  small 

•SOCalikrei  ^jj^  large  bore  rifles,  I  have 
^^^^^  been  asked  by  several  corre- 
spondents to  give  my  opinion  of  the  .577, 
which  has  been  recently  affected  by  some 
American  big  game  hunters  of  a  compara- 
tively local  experience.  It  is  an  English 
rifle,  and  a  first-class  one;  strong  shoot- 
ing and  accurate.  I  used  one  at  different 
times  on  my  Far  Eastern  hunting  trip,  and 
was  particularly  observant  of  its  work, 
being  desirous  of  comparing  it  with  the 
.50  Winchester  which  was  a  part  of  my 
armory.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of 
the  .577,  but  for  any  kind  of  shooting  in 
any  kind  of  country  I  should  by  far  prefer 
the  .50,  and  for  several  reasons  which  I 
think  hunters  will  agree  are  well  taken: 
(1)  It  is  not  powerful  enough  to  consti- 
tute the  sole  and  dependable  armory  in  the 
Far  Eastern  jungles,  where  dangerous 
game  comes  on  to  one  suddenly,  and  can 
only  be  stopped  by  a  bullet  having  tremen- 
dous smashing  quality;  and  (2)  it  is  un- 
necessarily large  for  any  other  kind  of 
game.  I  recall  with  much  pain  the  death, 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  my  own  hunt  in 
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the  same  section,  of  an  English  friend  in 
the  Malayan  jungle  through  being  charged 
home  by  a  sladang,  which  he  had  twice 
wounded^  with  a  .577. 

The  .577  is  used  quite  a  deal,  for  tiger 
and  deer,  by  Englishmen  in  India  and  in 
the  farther  East,  but  I  found  the  .50  prac- 
tically as  deadly  and  of  longer  range.  The 
.577,  in  fact,  is  **  betwixt  and  between," 
without  the  essential  qualities  of  one  bore 
or  the  other;  it  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  big  bore,  say  12  or  8,  used  in  dense 
jungles  for  elephant,  rhino,  sladang,  or 
buffalo;  and  it  is  handicapped  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  smaller 
bores,  the  .50-100-450,  or  .50-110-300,  for 
example,  for  any  other  kind  of  game. 
Using  the  .577  is  like  using  a  goose  gun  for 
duck. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  hunter  of  experi- 
ence carrying  a  .577  in  America ;  certainly 
it  is  not  needed  for  moose  or  for  any  other 
of  the  deer  family;  its  single  advantage 
of  a  quicker  second  shot  than  is  possible 
with  a  magazine  rifle,  is  not  an  important 
one  in  this  country,  and  the  difference  in 
time  is  so  slight  as  to  by  no  means  compen- 
sate for  the  additional  weight  of  the  rifle 
and  of  the  cartridges  of  the  bigger  calibre. 
I  have  never  used  a  .577  on  grizzly,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  our  most  dangerous 
game,  but  from  my  experience  with  the 
three  guns,  I  should  pick  either  the  .50  or 
the  .45  in  preference  to  the  .577,  if  I  were 
going  out  to-morrow  after  Old  Ephraim. 

Vflft-Seddemce  Maine  I  observe  has  the 
Xicenie  Law  fever  of  non-license  law  leg- 
iM  Kalse  islation  which  has  been  go- 

ing the  rounds  of  the  States  this  last  year. 
Now  a  non-residence  license  law  seems  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  legitimate  within  cer- 
tain limits ;  and  those  limits  should  be  gov- 
erned by  local  game  conditions,  the  status 
of  prot<?ction,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
State  as  a  hunting  field.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Maine  should  not  have  a  non- 
residence  law  to  help  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  wild  life  and  the  preservation 
of  its  forests,  but  a  great  mistake  will  be 
made  if  the  license  fee  is  made  a  high  one. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  by  the  legislature 
that  the  hunters  and  fishermen  annually 
take  a  great  deal  of  money  into  Maine  one 
way  and  another;  and  this  money  does 
not  come  in  large  sums  from  a  few  well-to- 
do  individuals,  but  by  every  one  of  a  large 


number  leaving  a  little,  which  swells  into 
an  aggregate  of  large  proportions.  A  high 
license  law  will  unquestionably  lessen  the 
number  of  people  that  go  to  Maine;  and 
while  this  is  an  excellent  idea  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  well-to-do  anglers  and 
hunters,  it  operates  unkindly  on  those  for 
whom  the  yearly  outing  is  possible  only 
through  a  certain  amount  of  providential 
aid  and  self-denial  in  other  directions. 

I  hear  some  talk  of  a  separate  fee  for 
the  hunters  and  anglers  on  the  ground  that 
the  protection  of  the  moose  and  deer  is 
not  so  expensive  to  the  State  as  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fish.  True,  fish  are  bred 
and  cultivated,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  hatcheries,  which  have  been  built  at 
the  State's  expense,  takes  about  half  of 
Maine's  annual  appropriation;  yet  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  such  a  separation  of  fees 
would  work  with  good  results.  No  espe- 
cial harm  would  be  done,  however,  in  giv- 
ing it  a  trial  for  one  season.  The  most 
important  thing,  it  s(;ems  to  me,  from  both 
Maine's  and  the  general  sportsman's  point 
of  view,  is  that  the  license  fee  be  made  not 
too  high. 

PlTit  CaytiTe  It  would  be  a  pity  should  inter- 
Musk  Ox  est  pass  in  the  annual  sports- 
man shows,  for  really  their  educational 
value  is  great;  yet  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  natural  history  features  must 
be  given  more  attention  if  spectators  are 
to  be  attracted  in  the  numbers  the  enter- 
prise merits.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
this  feature  of  the  show  has  been  given 
less  emphasis  each  year,  and  whether  or 
no  it  was  the  novel  arrangement  of  the 
Garden,  I  cannot  say,  but  at  least  the 
New  York  show  appeared  to  be  deficient 
in  this  direction  last  month.  Both  in 
live  game  fish,  birds,  and  animals,  the  dis- 
play ought  to  be  much  larger  and  more 
invitingly  arranged.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  the  managements  do  not  quite  realize 
how  important  a  place  in  the  amusement 
and  education  of  the  people  these  shows 
possess.  The  New  York  show,  by  the  way, 
proved  how  superficial  an  observer  is  the 
average  American. 

There  was  on  exhibition  during  this  show 
a  yearling  musk  ox  calf.  It  is  the  first 
live  specimen  of  this  Arctic  animal  that 
was  ever  brought  captive  to  civilized  Amer- 
ica, and  only  the  third  or  the  fourth  that 
has  ever  reached  the  outside  world  alive — 
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yet  not  a  newspaper  did  more  than  casually 
mention  its  being  on  exhibition. 

This  musk  ox  calf,  of  which  a  photo- 
graph is  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine,  was  captured  near  the  Arctic 
coast,  east  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  by 
a  party  of  Indians  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
pose from  his  whaler,  Beluga,  by  Capt.  H. 
11.  Bodfish.  It  was  taken  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  there  to  Chicago,  where  it  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Periolat.  Captain 
Bodfish  writes  me  that  the  party  was 
gone  forty  days  and  that  in  the  herd  the 
Indians  attacked  were  four  young,  which, 
after  the  killing  of  the  old  ones,  ran  to  the 
himters  for  protection  from  the  dogs,  thus 
making  their  capture  very  easy. 

My  own  experience  corroborates  the 
docile  nature  of  the  young  musk  ox.  I 
recall  a  calf,  which,  after  its  small  band 
had  been  been  laid  low,  ran  from  the  dogs 
to  me,  stopping  and  rubbing  against  my 
legs — obviously  appealing  for  the  protec- 
tion it  was  not  practical  to  give.  Captain 
Bodfish  writes  me: 

After  skinning  and  before  starting  for  the 
ship  the  Indians  made  harnesses  for  the  musk 
ox  calves  (simply  collar  and  saddle  of  can- 
vas) and  hitched  them  on  to  one  of  the  two 
sleds,  making  them  draw  their  own  fathers' 
and  mothers'  skins  and  heads  to  the  ship, 
iiung  the  twenty  dogs  on  the  other  sled. 
They  were  nine  days  in  coming  home,  and 
from  what  I  know  of  those  Indians'  travel, 
were  about  250  miles  from  the  ship.  The  musk 
ox  calves  traveled  a  good  gait,  but  easily 
tired,  and  wanted  to  rest  quite  often;  but 
they  traveled  so  much  faster  than  the  dogs 
that  one  could  easily  travel  half  of  the  time 
and  make  the  same  distance.  I  have  win- 
tered in  that  country  eight  winters,  and  if  1 
was  going  to  travel  in  the  Arctic  regions 
should  surely  try  and  get  a  team  of  them,  as 
thus  our  greatest  problem  in  Arctic  travel 
would  be  solved — dog  feed,  as  the  animal  could 
easily  get  his  own  feed  while  resting. 

This  might  solve  the  vexatious  dog  feed 
problem  on  short  inland  trips  from  whalers, 
or  from  the  ships  of  North  Pole  hunters 
when  they  make  their  little  excursions  on 
land  for  musk  oxen,  but  it  would  not  help 
out  the  hunter  who  goes  into  the  Barren 
Grounds  after  caribou.  One  does  not  carry 
dog  feed  into  the  Barren  Grounds.  There 
is  no  room  on  the  sledge  for  it.  Dogs  and 
men  alike  have  to  depend  for  food  on  the 
chance  of  killing  caribou  or  musk  ox.  It 
is  not  dog  feed  that  one  packs  on  the 
sledge,  but  a  few  little  sticks,  that  there 
may  be  fire  to  boil  the  daily  kettle  of  tea. 


FraalBliif  The  racing  outlook  for  the 

Tkoroiifhlired  coming   season   is  most   at- 

J*fJ"*  tractive.      The    entries    for 

outlook farl902  ^^^  ^j^ggj^  $10,000  Suburban 

Handicap,  to  be  run  at  Sheepshead  Bay, 
June  14,  make  no  record  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned,  but  disclose  a  very 
notable  list  of  individuals,  including  a 
great  majority  of  the  thoroughbreds  nomi- 
nated for  the  Brooklyn  Handicap;  and 
these  two  events  comprise  all  the  season's 
available  notable  performers. 

The  fortunes  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
as  the  most  prominent  of  recent  recruits 
to  the  turf  from  among  the  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  sportsmanship,  will  be 
watched  with  interest  this  year.  The  de- 
velopment of  Heno  especially  will  be  fol- 
lowed attentively,  for  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  this  two-year-old's  exhibition 
last  year  was  most  promising,  and  included 
a  victory  over  the  filly  Leonora  Loring, 
and  one  over  Yankee — the  latter's  first  de- 
feat of  the  season.  Although  beaten  by  the 
champion  filly  Endurance-by-Right,  Heno 
finished  most  gamely  in  their  special  match, 
and  the  colt  certainly  gives  promise  of  bid- 
ding for  the  three-year-old  honors  of  1902. 

The  development  as  a  three-year-old 
of  Mr.  Whitney's  Blue  Girl  will  also  be 
watched  with  interest,  and  there  will  be 
some  curiosity  to  see  how  Ballyhoo  Bey 
and  the  Messrs.  Keene's  great  winner  of 
the  Oaks  turn  out  in  their  four-year-old 
form;  the  same  remark  applies  also  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Haggins'  Watercolor. 

There  will  be  great  three-year-old  racing 
this  year  for  a  certainty. 

CUcafo't  But  the  greatest  three-year-old 
Great  event  of  the  year,  from  the  purse 

Radar  point-of-view,  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can Derby,  given  by  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Club,  at  Chicago.  The 
purse  for  this  event  is  worth  $28,000, 
$20,000  of  which  is  added  by  the  Chicago 
club,  the  winner's  share  being  about 
$21,000;  last  year  the  winner,  Robert 
Waddell,  carried  off  $19,000.  This  Derby 
gives  the  biggest  purse  in  American  rac- 
ing— the  next  in  order  being  the  Annual 
Champion  stakes  of  $25,000,  the  Tidal  of 
$20,000,  the  Belmont  and  the  Realization 
of  $15,000  each.  It  was  a  courageous  ven- 
ture last  year  when  Mr.  Lawrence  Young, 
a  one-time  crack  baseball  pitcher  of  Prince- 
ton, decided,  as  president  of  the  Washing- 
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ton  Club,  to  increase  the  added  money 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand.  It  was  not 
expected  to  pay,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
did;  and  such  a  race  crowd  as  that  which 
viewed  the  1901  Derby,  when  the  noted 
Eastern  three-year-old,  The  Parader,  ran 
third,  had  never  been  seen  in  Chicago. 

The  Eastern  three-year-olds  among  the 
entries  are  not  as  well  represented  this 
year  as  they  were  last,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for 
such  sportsmanship  as  the  Washington 
Club  is  showing  deserves  support.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Eastern  three-year-old 
programme  has  been  made  much  more 
attractive  this  year  than  hitherto,  and 
besides  it  is  a  long  way  to  send  a  colt 
for  one  race,  even  with  such  a  big  purse 
hung  up.  Some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Eastern  division,  however,  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Derby,  notably  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's Endurance-by-Right ;  Mr.  Louis  M. 
Myers'  Leonora  Loring;  Jacob  Worth's 
Oom  Paul;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay's 
Heno,  and  Captain  Sam  Brown's  Hyphen. 

While  few  in  numbers,  here  is  quality 
enough  to  assure  close  racing. 

Hie  Hew  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay's  defeat 
Sacauet  (2-15,  15-12,  15-7,  15-11)  of  the 

Chamfl«n        ^^^j^    holder,    Mr.    Quincy    A. 

Shaw,  Jr.,  in  the  finals  for  the  National 
Amateur  Racquet  Championship  of  Amer- 
ica, is  not  to  be  explained  by  luck  or  by 
the  erratic  play  of  Mr.  Shaw.  True, 
the  ex-champion's  play  varied  somewhat 
in  quality,  but  never  at  any  period  to 
the  degree  of  giving  away  points  to  his 
adversary.  It  was  a  very  brilliant  match 
throughout,  as  the  score  indicates,  each  in 
turn  showing  the  highest  possible  form  he 
had  ever  revealed,  and  the  match  at  all 
times  being  masterfully  contested.  Mr. 
Mackay  won  because  of  the  invariable 
excellence  of  his  play,  and  particularly  on 
account  of  his  always  brilliant  placing;  it 
was  this  feature  of  his  game  that  proved 
the  undoing  of  Mr.  Shaw.*  The  match 
was  a  fine  exhibition  of  racquets  by  the 
two  most  brilliant  players  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  What  a  great  four-handed 
match  might  there  not  be,  with  de  Gar- 
mendia  and  Shaw  in  one  end  of  the  court 
and  Mackay  and  Tooker  in  the  other! 

So,  too,  the  doubles  championship  went 
to  Messrs.  George  Brooke  and  H.  David 

•  See  summary  on  record  page  xas. 


entirely  on  the  merit  of  their  play,  after  a 
hotly  contested  match,  in  which  the  plac- 
ing of  the  Philadelphias  was  brilliant  and 
productive  of  many  points. 

Philadelphia  has  taken  big  strides  in 
racquets  this  last  season,  and  developed 
two  or  three  men  who  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  likely  candidates  for  single  honors 
in  another  year  or  so.  Mr.  Brooke  is 
particularly  promising;  he  shows  a  deal 
of  judgment  in  his  play  and  great  pace. 
His  placing  is  especially  brilliant.  There  is 
not  much  to  choose  in  actual  doubles  play 
between  Messrs.  Brooke  and  David,  who 
won  the  national  event,  and  Messrs. 
Mackay  and  Waterbury,  who  were  de- 
feated; I  should  like  to  see  them  meet 
again  in  a  neutral  court. 

Sftrethe  Wisconsin  sportsmen,  who  are 
An^  m!L  always  seeking  to  improve  their 
^^  laws,     are    now     fathering    a 

movement  to  forbid,  under  penalty  of  law, 
the  shooting  of  a  doe  at  any  time.  Xo 
sportsman  ever  does  shoot  the  female, 
except  he  is  in  need  of  meat,  but  it  would 
be  well,  none  the  less,  to  make  prohibition 
a  matter  of  law. 

The  Audubon  Society  is  making  a  most 
praiseworthy  campaign  in  Chicago  against 
the  millinery  houses  which  sell  for  the  dec- 
oration of  women's  hats  the  skins  of  gulls, 
terns,  and  song  birds.  The  society's  agents 
are  touring  the  millinery  establishments, 
supplying  them  with  the  names  of  the 
birds  they  are  forbidden  to  sell.  This  is 
an  excellent  idea,  and  it  would  seem  well 
worth  while  to  do  the  same  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  With  the  activity 
of  this  society  among  the  milliners,  the 
efforts  of  sportsmen  among  their  feminine 
friends,  and  the  growth  among  women 
themselves  of  a  revulsion  against  using 
bird  hat  decorations,  there  is  cheerful  out- 
look for  the  protection  of  song  birds  and 
birds  of  plumage. 

Pleatyof  ^^  looks  as  though  the  Ameri- 
Fnctiaefoar  <*aii  Polo  team  would  have  all 
AmerlouL        the  preliminary   tuning   up   it 

SfeuS?*"  ^'^^'^f  ^^  English  ground  for 
the  international  match.  Mr. 
Foxhall  Keene,  who  will  captain  the  Amer- 
ican team,  and  who  at  present  is  at  his 
hunting  box  in  Melton  Mowbray,  is  taking 
good  care  of  the  interests  of  his  country- 
men.    He   has   arranged   for   a   series   of 
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matches  at  Ranelagh,  May  3 ;  Hurlingham, 
the  8th;  Roehampton,  the  12th  to  17th; 
agrain  at  Hurlingham  from  the  21st  to 
24th ;  and  at  Ranelagh  on  the  26th.  The 
international  match  will  be  decided  by  the 
best  two  out  of  three  games.  It  will  begin 
on  Saturday,  May  31,  and  continue  on 
Monday,  June  2,  and  on  Tuesday,  June  3, 
if  a  third  game  is  necessary. 


The  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
VakM  tbe  show  annually  emphasizes  the 
^*^^*  small  attention  big  dogs  are 
receiving,  and  the  little,  if  any,  improve- 
ment being  made  in  these  breeds.  Only 
the  St.  Bernards  appear  to  be  showing 
any  activity,  but  their  progress  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
smaller  breeds  that  are  fashionable.  Mas- 
tiffs, bloodhounds,  and  Newfoundlands 
make  but  a  poor  showing  at  successive 
exhibitions,  and  'tis  a  pity,  for  they  are 
noble  dogs,  every  one  of  them,  inherently 
more  noble  than  the  Great  Dane,  which, 
although  having  no  general  popularity, 
reveals  the  highest  bred  individuals 
through  the  efforts  and  the  extremely  high 
quality  of  the  Montebello  Kennels.  Col- 
lies do  not  seem  to  be  doing  very  much 
either. 

The  most  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  ken- 
nel shows  this  season  was  the  improved  all- 
round  showing  in  the  setter  and  pointer 
classes;    though    very    many    remarkable 
youBg  'uns  do  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming 
among  the  setters,  since  Barton  Tory  and 
Mallwyd  Sirdar  continue  to  dispute  first 
honors.     The  contest  between  these  dogs, 
by  the  way,  is  quite  interesting.     It  is  curi- 
ous to  follow  the  different  judgments  which 
place  now  one  and  then  the  other  in  first 
place,  although  I  believe  Barton  Tory  has 
the  larger  number  of  wins  to  his  credit. 
Neither   dog     is    fully    satisfying    to    the 
sportsman's  eye,  for  one.  Barton  Tory,  is 
wanting     in     the     hind     quarters,     while 
the  other  is  by  no  means  as  he  should  be 
in  the  fore  quarters.     Neither  is  the  type 
of  dog  to  stand  a  hard  day's  work  in  the 
field  and  turn  up  fit  the  next  day.     They 
both  represent  the  bench  rather  than  the 
workaday  field  type  of  the  good  old  days, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  seems  in  a  meas- 
ure returning  to  us.     I  note  with  pleasure 
a  tendency  to  get  back  to  the  type  that  has 
plenty  of  bone,  and  can  really  do  some- 
thing besides  looking  "  pretty  "  on  a  bench. 


KtssMbezma's      But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Jj^*l«  most  notable  occurrence  of 

the  spring  dog  shows  was 
the  winning,  by  Miss  Lillian  Moeran,  with 
her  imported  Prince  Charles  spaniel  Dar- 
nail  Kitty,  at  the  Newark  show,  of  the 
special  prize  for  the  best  dog  or  bitch  in 
the  show.  And  the  praiseworthy  feature 
of  this  triumph  is  not  the  mere  attainment 
of  the  cup,  but  the  character  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  it  was  won.  Darnall  Kitty 
had  against  her  Hot  Stuff,  the  fox  terrier ; 
Robin  Adair,  the  old  English  sheep  dog; 
Leads  Music,  greyhound ;  Woodcote  Bright 
Eyes,  bull;  Moreton  Hebe,  collie;  and 
Barton  Tory,  English  setter;  every  one 
of  these  dogs  being  the  champion  of  its 
breed.  A  greater  victory  could  not  possi- 
bly fall  to  a  dog  fancier,  and  Miss  Moeran 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  champion  of 
champions,  even  though  it  be  a  toy. 

EleTitlon  A  pleasing  incident  of  this 
aftheUteh  year's  show  is  the  marked 
^  increase  in  numbers  and  in 
all-round  improvement  of  beagles.  If 
ever  a  sweet  dog  lived,  it  is  the  beagle. 
They  are  unexcelled  as  pets  and  none  gives 
better  sport  in  a  small  way.  In  the  non- 
sporting  classes  the  strongest  showing  was, 
of  course,  made  by  the  fox  terriers,  and 
in  Hot  Stuff  Mr.  Carnochan  exhibited 
an  imported  bitch  I  have  never  seen 
equaled  in  style  or  conformation.  Mr. 
August  Belmont  also  showed  a  beauty  in 
imported  Don  Cesario,  which  one  carried 
all  before  him  in  the  smooth-haired  classes. 
To  say  that  Hot  Stuff  beat  Hands  Up  for 
the  championship,  after  the  latter  had 
defeated  Don  Cesario,  is  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Carnochan's  wire- 
haired  bitch. 

The  absence  of  Mrs.  Kemochan's  Irish 
terriers  took  practically  all  the  interest 
out  of  those  classes,  and  gave  inferior  dogs 
the  chance  of  a  show  lifetime. 

There  is  considerable  movement  in  the 
Airedale  breed,  and  deservedly,  for  it  is  a 
good  dog  with  something  of  the  alertness 
and  looks  of  the  Irish  terrier,  though,  to 
my  fancy,  not  so  clean  cut.  Nothing 
could  withstand  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene's  two 
recent  importations,  Clonmel  Coronation 
and  Clonmel  Bedrock;  the  bitch  proving 
the  better  of  the  two.  And  this  reminds 
me  that  a  feature  of  recent  dog  shows,  and 
especially  of  the  Westminster  show,  has 
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been  the  elevation  in  half  a  dozen  impor- 
tant cases  of  the  bitch  over  the  dog;  for 
example,  Hot  Stuff  among  fox  terriers; 
Clonmel  Coronation  among  Airedales; 
Leads  Music  among  greyhounds;  Bangle 
in  the  beagles;  and  in  several  other  cases 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  bitch 
and  the  dog  for  championship  honors,  a 
notable  example  of  which  was  Woodcote 
Bright  Eyes  in  the  bull  classes.  Portland, 
by  the  way,  winner  in  this  breed,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  type.  Mr.  DeWitt  Coch- 
rane showed  a  mighty  good  quartette  of 
home-bred  Airedale  puppies. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  thing 
?Q?^*  for  dog  fanciers  to  offer  and 
GlTiag  compete    for   cups    in   classes 

where  their  own  entries  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  are  almost  cer- 
tain winners.  I  have  particularly  in  mind 
one  owner  of  a  famous  dog,  which  has 
been  a  repeated  winner  in  its  class,  offer- 
ing a  valuable  cup,  and  entering  the 
champion  for  it — and,  of  course,  winning. 
It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  believe  this 
gentleman  a  mug  hunter,  and  yet  this  kind 
of  cup  giving  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
mug  hunters  do.  The  members  of  the 
various  kennel  clubs  are  very  generous  in 
their  cup  giving,  but  I  suggest  that  here- 
after they  offer  cups  in  classes  in  which 
they  have  no  entries.  'Twill  be  more 
real  encouragement  to  breeders  and  relieve 
the  donors  from  any  suspicion  of  mug 
hunting. 

I  am  moved  to  comment  on  the 
Athletic  recent  very  commendable  ac- 
Commlttees     tion  of  the  Harvard  Athletic 

Committee  in  declaring  inelig- 
ible for  its  baseball  team  two  men  who  had 
played  on  summer  nine  or  resort  baseball 
teams  last  season;  not  that  commendable 
actions  are  unusual  for  this  committee, 
but  because  this  particular  case  is  an  in- 
stance of  what  college  committees  can  do  if 
they  only  will.  The  reason  so  many  unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings  occur  in  college 
sport  is  because  committees  seldom  take 
the  initiative,  but  wait  until  protest  is 
made.  The  committee  which  has  really  the 
welfare  of  its  university  sport  at  heart  will 
not  await  the  kind  of  legal  evidence  that 
would  be  necessary  in  court.  It  is  not  that 
the  offender  may  have  committed  heinous 
athletic  crimes,  but  that  he  should  have 
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done  something  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  in  charge,  unfits  him  to  represent 
his  university.  The  function  of  the  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  sports  at  the  vari- 
ous universities  is  to  safeguard  the  sport; 
to  remove  from  the  game  any  man  who  by 
his  association  tends  to  raise  suspicion  of 
the  amateur  status  of  his  university  teams. 
The  Harvard  Athletic  Committee  sounds 
the  college  committee  note  of  duty  by  say- 
ing (in  the  report  of  its  action  on  these 
two  men  under  discussion)  "that  while 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  either  of 
the  men  received  anything  ...  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  played  under  an 
assumed  name  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
reason  why  they  should  not  play  on  a  Har- 
vard team  for  a  season." 

The  most  important  happening 
in  yachting  is  the  appointment, 
by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
of  a  committee  to  consult  the 
leading  designers  and  to  study  the  condi- 
tions where  most  racing  obtains,  with  the 
view  of  drafting  a  measurement  rule  that 
will   bring   harmony   out    of   the   present 
chaos.     The  New  York  Club  has  been  a 
long  time  taking  this  very  necessary  and 
important  step,  and  meanwhile  other  clubs 
have  departed    from    their    time-honored 
rule.     The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  has  put 
forth  a   rule  which,  while  it  may  prove 
excellent  in  practise,  certainly  suggests  a 
mathematical  problem  at  first  look.     This 
rule  has  been  adopted  by  the  Larchmont 
Club,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Yacht 
Bacing  Association  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  pick  flaws  in 
this  or  in  almost  any  of  the  other  legisla- 
tion that  is  making  in  this  direction,  but 
criticism   at   this   time   seems   to   me   ill- 
judged,  because  the  thought  back  of  this 
rule  making  is  improvement  of  the  present 
type  of  yacht;    and  this  is  an  effort  so 
worthy  that  it  should  receive  all  possible 
encouragement.     It    would    be    extraordi- 
nary, indeed,  if  out  of  the  present  chaotic 
condition  a  clear  rule  and  one  above  criti- 
cism should  be  suddenly  evolved.     There  is 
question,  and  there  must  always  be  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  yachts- 
men, whether  it  is  advisable,  not   to  say 
possible,  to  attempt  a  compromise  yacht, 
comprising  racer  and  cruiser.     The  racing 
machine,  as  such,  has  a  certain  place  in  the 
sport  of  yachting.     I  do  not  see  whv  it 
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should  not  continue  to  have  it,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  classes  and  on  protected 
waters,  where  speed  is  the  sole  considera- 
tion. But  the  trouble  in  recent  years  of 
racing  machine  craze  has  been  the  en- 
croachment of  the  purely  racing  machine 
type  upon  yacht  modeling  generally,  with 
much  harm  to  the  latter  type. 

In  the  home  waters  this  will  be  an  off 
year  in  yachting  so  far  as  racing  is  con- 
cerned, but  if  the  Columbia  races  abroad, 
as  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  said  he  is 
willing  she  shall,  it  will  prove  second  in 
interest  only  to  a  Cup  year.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  willing  to  put  the  Columbia  in  commis- 
sion, to  send  her  to  the  other  side,  and  to 
race  her  boat  for  boat  against  all  comers. 
Certainly  this  is  a  sporting  proposition, 
and  no  doubt  will  find  takers,  although, 
except  for  Shamrock^  I  do  not  see  what 
there  is  on  the  other  side  that  would  make 
very  close  sailing  with  this  modern  racing 
machine.  There  has  been  no  English  sin- 
gle sticker  of  this  class  since  the  Britannia 
except  the  two  Shamrocks,  the  second  of 
which  is  on  this  side.  All  the  same, 
the  performance  of  the  Columbia  in  British 
waters,  which  require  so  much  more  know- 
ing than  those  in  America,  will  be  full  of 
interest.  The  really  notable  present  indi- 
cation of  the  season  is  the  number  of  deep- 
sea  cruising  trips  that  are  being  planned. 

-^      -  The  New  York  Legislature 

UffiiUtm  ^^^  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 

muuti  the  shooting  of  pigeons  from 

UyePlfeai  traps,  and,  as  I  write,  it  is 

emor  for  his  signature.  Taking  as  a  cri- 
terion Mr.  Odell's  attitude,  since  he  became 
Governor,  toward  measures  concerned  with 
the  game  interests  of  the  State,  it  is  a  two 
to  one  shot  that  he  will  veto  this  bill.  Per- 
haps, however,  and  certainly  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  he  may  find  it  desirable  to  break  his 
record  on  this  occasion. 

L0weriartke  '^^^  ^*  ^-  ^^^^  Association 
Standard  of  has  decided  to  lower  the 
QpitTlMj  playing     standard     of     the 

national  championships  by  making  the 
qualifying  round  eighteen,  instead  of 
thirty-six  holes,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  those  possible  to  qualify  from  thirty-two 
to  sixty-four.  I  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  thirty-two  a  long  ways 
more  than  accounted  for  the  golfers  of  the 
first  class. 


The  several  championship  dates  decided 
on  are:  Intercollegiate  Championship, 
Garden  City,  May  6  to  10 ;  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship, Glen  View,  July  14  to  19; 
Women's  Championship,  Brookline,  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  4;  Open  Champion- 
ship, Garden  City,  October  10  and  11. 

XxceUeat  '^^®   Canadians   have   always 

Svcrestloiis  been  very  much  alive  to  the 
hj  Canada'!  real  protection  of  their  game, 
®*"^  sometimes  more  alive  than  we 

"*""*"  across  the  border,  and  the 
report  of  their  Game  Commission,  which 
now  has  been  laid  before  the  Domin- 
ion Legislature,  is  further  indication  of 
the  general  good  sense  that  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Canadian 
game  legislation.  It  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  Americans,  of  whom  the 
number  going  annually  into  Canada  stead- 
ily increases. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  rather 
suggests  that  Ontario  has  become  the 
largest  game  district  on  this  Continent; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  the 
past  season  was  very  favorable  for  all 
kinds  of  game  in  the  Dominion — in  fact, 
the  best  season  had  for  many  years,  and 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  game  preserves  throughout  the 
country.  The  Commission  expresses  the 
opinion  that  in  the  establishment  of  these 
game  preserves  lies  the  salvation  of  the 
game — an  opinion  in  which  I  heartily  con- 
cur. It  advises  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  allow  an  open  season  for  moose 
and  caribou  for  one  month  from  October 
16  to  November  15,  inclusive,  each  year, 
in  all  the  country  north  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Mattawa  to  Port  Arthur:  the  open  sea- 
son for  moose  and  deer  south  of  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  re- 
main the  same  as  it  now  is — namely, 
from  November  1  to  November  15.  No 
dogs  are  to  be  allowed  north  of  the  line, 
and  the  killing  of  deer  in  the  water  in  that 
district  is  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  It 
ought  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  game  legisla- 
tion all  the  world  over  that  deer  should 
never  be  allowed  to  be  killed  in  the  water. 

One  of  the  happiest  illustrations  I  have 
observed  of  sportsmanly  feeling  among 
game  commissioners,  is  the  suggestion  to 
its  Government  by  this  Game  Commission 
that  the  killing  of  deer  be  prohibited  in 
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the  Rainy  River  district  for  three  years, 
**  because  they  have  only  recently  appeared 
there  and  presumably  come  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota."  Here  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  neighborly  spirit  which  our  own 
State  game  commissions  would  do  well  to 
follow  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other. 

Another  excellent  suggestion  of  the 
Commission  is  the  shortening  of  the  quail 
season  from  November  1  to  December 
15;  all  sportsmen  know  that  October  is 
a  bit  early,  many  of  the  birds  not  being 
yet  sufficiently  matured.  The  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  10,000  deer  were 
killed  last  season,  the  number  of  licenses 
being  5,000,  as  compared  with  4,200  in 
1900.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany carried  2,372  deer  carcasses,  or  878 
more  than  the  previous  year.  This  is 
somewhat  indicative  of  the  popularity  of 
Canada  as  a  hunting  field.  Effort  was 
made  to  induce  the  Commission  to  advise 
the  lengthening  by  one  month  of  the  deer 
season — from  October  15  to  November  15, 
but  it  very  wisely  declined  to  advise  such 
a  change. 

Apropos  of  this  satisfactory  condition 
of  Canadian  game  affairs,  I  have  a  letter 
from  that  veteran  sportsman,  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Stimson,  of  Alberta,  Northwest  Territory, 
in  which  he  says :  "  Our  gun  club  is  try- 
ing to  have  all  big  game  shooting  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies  stopped  for  five  years 
in  that  section,  from  the  Banff  National 
Park  to  the  International  Boundary,  and 
then  renewed  under  proper  restrictions. 
This  has  been  done  in  Manitoba,  and 
elk  (moose),  deer,  and  wapiti  are  now 
plentiful.'' 

The  past  quail  season  in  Kan- 
J?2J*?-  sas  proved  that  the  sportsmen 

Q^nU  Lawf     ^^  that  State  are  asking  what 

has  become  of  the  birds.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  way  of  Kansas 
game  lejrislation,  and  have  gone  afield 
in  the  last  season  or  two,  are  well  aware 
that    the    real    trouble    is    not    with     the 


birds,  but  with  the  recent  legisktioo 
which  made  December  instead  of  Novem- 
ber the  open  month.  Take  the  past  sea- 
son, for  example.  During  the  summer 
evidences  were  abundant  that  quail  were 
plentiful.  From  all  over  the  State  sports- 
men reported  the  birds  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  insure  a  good  crop  in  the  autumn. 
Now  the  very  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
sununer,  although  aiding  the  quail  propa- 
gation, burned  up  the  com  crop  and  kept 
back  the  wild  vegetation,  and  dried  the 
creeks  and  ponds  all  over  Kansas.  In  the 
absence  of  rain,  the  burned  vegetation 
would  not  grow.  Central  and  southern 
Kansas  received  inmiense  wheat  crops,  the 
stubble  was  ploughed  under  for  new  crops, 
and  thousands  of  acres  were  utilized,  leav- 
ing not  enough  cover  to  afford  protection 
to  quail.  Uusually  there  remains  a  great 
plenty  of  scattered  com  on  the  broad  fields 
to  feed  the  hungry  birds  all  the  long  win- 
ter. The  meagre  harvest  of  the  previous 
autumn,  however,  was  gathered  so  cleanly 
that  scattered  ears  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Seeds  of  the  cane  and  kaffi-com 
therefore  formed  the  chief  food  of  the 
birds,  and  localities  planted  with  these 
lured  bevies  from  other  less  attraetiTC 
parts,  making  a  scarcity  of  game  in  one 
place  and  enticing  a  few  covies  to  some 
particular  centre  where  they  were  extermi- 
nated by  local  hunters  long  before  the  sea- 
son oi>ened. 

There  is  a  certain  satisfaction 

^2^1^*22      i^  hearing  that  the  Colorado 

game  warden,  who  for  some 
unexplained  reason  made  such  effort  to 
fasten  game  law  violation  upon  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  has  been  publicly  repri- 
manded by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  This 
is  commendable  in  showing  the  Governors 
wish  to  make  amends  for  his  game  war- 
den's unlawful  persecution,  but  no  exoner- 
ation of  Mr.  Seton  was  necessary  to  his 
friends.  Everybody  who  knows  him  knows 
that  protection  of  animal  life  is  his  gospel 
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AT  tfie  time  of  this  writing,  with  abundant 
tracf  8  of  a  blizzard  yet  lingering  in  New 
Vork  City*s  streets,  one  is  apt  to  feel  a 
trifle  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  our  best 
of  upland  game  birds — the  quail.  Yet  a  couple 
of  cheery  letters  have  already  been  received, 
which  tell  of  quail  having  wintered  well  at 
one  point  in  Minnesota  and  at  another  in 
Ontario.  At  both  of  these  points  the  local 
sportsmen  made  it  their  personal  business  to 
attend  to  the  feeding  of  the  birds  during 
severe  weather,  as  has  frequently  been  advised 
in  these  pages.  That  many  other  points  will 
l)e  heard  from  in  due  course  is  as  near  a 
eertaintv  as  mortal  affairs  can  be.  This  is 
encouraging,  for  it  goes  to  prove  that  sports- 
men are  awakening  to  what  1  may  term  their 
rightful  responsibilities,  and  that  they  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  the  next  important  thing 
after  a  rigid  enforcement  of  protective  laws 
is  the  proper  winter  care  of  the  birds  left  over 
after  the  open  season,  that  they  may  prove 
a  strong  ana  healthy  breeding  stock  to  sup- 
ply birds  for  the  season  to  come. 

AT  the  recent  bench  show  in  the  Madison 
**■  Square  Garden  the  various  pointer  classes 
contained  some  rare  good  dogs  of  the  true 
working  type.  A  few  years  ago  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  youngsters  shown  were  fine  to  the 
danger  limit — too  silky,  and  somewhat  lacking 
in  bone.  It  then  looked  as  though  we  were 
going  to  have  that  absurdity,  a  field  type  and 
a  show  type,  among  pointers,  as  we  have  long 
had  among  setters.  The  undesirable  tendency 
toward  over-fineness  was  not  so  apparent 
among  the  placed  dogs  at  the  latest  show. 
In»itead  there  were  plenty  of  well-put-up, 
properly  coated  and  nicely  marked  animals, 
any  one  of  which  looked  good  enough  for  hard 
work  in  all  sorts  of  cover.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  a  dog  for  field  work  cannot  be 
a  canine  dude,  and  should  not  be  a  mere  pet. 
Dogs  fit  for  sportsmen  must  be  strong,  reso- 
lute workers  and  possessed  of  the  brains,  nosej. 
feet,  coat,  and  driving  power  to  fit  them  for 
all-round  work  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 
Certainly  the  pick  of  the  dogs  shown  looked 
like  possible  workmen,  and  the  younger  lot 
showed  no  falling  off  in  such  field  quality  as 
can  be  detected  imdcr  show  conditions. 

Among  the  puppies  Chappie  of  Kent,  Fair 
Acre    Hector,    his    kennel    mate,    Anna,    and 


Granny  looked  very  promising.  In  the  novice 
class,  Blackstone,  Dan  Woodstock,  Fair  Acre 
Jady,  Miss  Westlake,  and  Ruth  of  Kent  were 
good  types.  Other  choice  specimens  in  the 
various  classes  included  Fair  Acre  Puzzle  and 
Bonnie,  Young  Flynt,  Lansdowne  Malt,  l^rince's 
Boy,  King  William,  Dustaway,  Princess  Alice, 
Westlake  Surprise,  Westlake  Ornament  and 
Startle,  Belle  Westlake,  and  Tioga  Sara.  Any 
of  these,  and  others  of  their  nearest  competi- 
tors, looked  fit  to  put  up  a  decent  day's  work 
and  to  give  all-round  satisfaction  under  proper 
handling. 

THERE  were  setters  a-plenty,  and  many  of 
them  of  high  class.  Some  particularly 
good  Irishmen  and  a  few  fine  Gordons  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  lovers  of  those  breeds,  for 
which  1  profess  no  deep  liking.  By  this  is 
meant  for  work  in  the  East,  or  wherever  there 
is  much  cover.  On  the  plains  the  I'ed  and  the 
black-and-tan  dogs  are  all  right.  While  the 
red  fellow  usually  is  a  worker  and  a  stayer, 
and  the  Gordon  frequently  is  excellent,  both 
are  best  on  the  plains,  where  their  coats  are 
easily  distinguishable.  In  ordinarily  thick 
eastern  cover,  the  bedutiful  red  coat  and  the 
less  attractive  black  and  tan  are  downright 
nuisances.  You  can't  make  them  out  dis- 
tinctly during  fully  three-fourths  of  the  sea- 
son, and  this  is  so  serious  a  drawback  that  the 
real  excellence  of  the  dogs  cannot  offset  it. 
So  far  as  field  merit  is  concerned,  both  coats 
might  be  liberally  patched  with  white  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

At  the  head  of  the  English  setter  classes 
were  Barton  Tory,  Mallwyd  Sirdar,  Real  John, 
Roderigo  D.,  Sport  Solomon,  and  Bracken 
O'Leck.  Among  the  bitches  were  Mallwyd 
Queen,  Fan  O'Leck,  Blue  Bess,  and  Pauline  B. 
The  type  among  the  placed  animals  was  more 
uniform  and  on  the  whole  more  businesslike 
than  has  been  the  rule  during  the  past  ten 
years.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
English  setter,  for  it  hints  of  more  judicious 
breeding  to  a  standard  type,  which  easily  can 
be  made  both  beautiful  to  look  at  and  unsur- 
passed for  field  work  at  all  seasons.  Not  for 
many  a  long  year  has  the  pointer  so  seriously 
threatened  the  supremacy  of  the  setter  at 
actual  all-round  work,  and  if  the  setter  men 
have  grasped  this  fact,  which  the  workmanlike 
quality    of    the    most    recent    exhibits    would 
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appear  to  indicate,  the  nearby  result  should 
be  a  valuable  improvement. 

The  queer-looking  new  dogs,  the  griffons, 
rather  impressed  me.  While  something  about 
them  suggested  both  the  old  bob-tailed  sheep- 
dog and  the  Bedlington  terrier,  the  ensemble 
presented  a  certain  workmanlike  air  not  alto- 
gether displeasing.  They  seemed  to  be  strong 
and  highly  intelligent,  and  I'll  lay  odds  they 
have  excellent  noses.  While  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  ever  rival  setters  and  pointers  in 
fast  open  work,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
they  might  prove  extremely  useful  all-round 
dogs,  and  top-notchers  in  heavy  cover.  With- 
out an  actual  trial,  1  should  say  they  might 
prove  rare  good  workers,  in  typical  cover,  on 
ruffed  grouse  and  cock.  This  also  would  imply 
a  certain  amount  of  usefulness  on  quail.  Their 
model  docs  net  suggest  any  great  amount  of 
smooth,  sustained  speed,  but  it  does  hint  of 
possibilities  in  the  line  of  careful,  systematic, 
and  persistent  work,  which  are  most  desirable 
qualities  in  dogs  for  use  in  heavy  cover.  They 
have  a  rugged  look,  too,  which  may  mean  val- 
uable service  in  a  region  of  sloughs  and 
marshes.    Time,  no  doubt,  will  tell. 

Apropos  of  the  dog  show,  a  peculiar  and 
very  interesting  ftatiire  was  part  of  the  troop 
of  performing  dogs.  The  feature  had  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  a  poorly  bred  fox 
terrier,  but  like  the  fabled  toad,  it  had  more 
in  its  head  than  met  the  eye.  Its  specialty 
was  to  climb  a  lofty,  perpendicular  ladder  to 
a  small  platform,  then  to  leap  into  space  and 
come  sailing  down  to  a  spread  sheet,  in  which 
it  was  safely  caught.  The  drop  was  an  appal- 
ingly  long  one,  and  the  dog  in  the  air  was 
strongly  suggestive  of  an  overgrown  tree-toad 
which  had  taken  a  playful  skip  from  the  top 
of  some  forest  monarch.  But  the  thrilling 
leap  was  not  the  most  interesting  feature — the 
really  wonderful  performance  was  the  climb- 
ing of  the  dizzy  ladder.  The  way  that  small 
brute  braced  its  head  against  the  round  imme- 
diately above  so  as  to  have  the  forefeet  free 
for  the  next  upward  reach  was  a  caution. 
That  the  small  beast  realized  its  own  promi- 
nence was  apparent  from  its  actions,  it 
scuttled  up  the  ladder  with  an  eagerness  and 
celerity  which  would  make  a  tom-cat  green- 
eyed  with  jealousy,  and  from  its  lofty  perch 
it  looked  down  with  an  air  which  seemed  to 
say:  "I  am  It — watch  me."  If  the  extraordi- 
nary climbing  qualities  can  be  transmitted, 
there  is  a  great  future  before  that  strain.  A 
h\<r  darkey  stood  near  me,  and  his  face  was  a 
study  as  he  watched  the  dog  climb.     As  he 


turned  away  after  the  leap,  I  caught  his  eye. 
The  twinkle  in  it  was  irresistible.  All  1  said 
was  "  Coon  and  possum !  "  but  that  nigger's 
laugh  for  a  moment  overcame  the  uproar  o! 
canine  throats. 

r  HAVE  often  advised  sportsmen  to  carry  note- 
*    books  wherein  they  can  jot  down  on  the 
spot  the   facts  concerning  any  extraordinary 
occurrence    which    they    may    observe.     The 
notebook  habit,  like  most  other  habits,  gro\rs 
upon  one,  and  because  memory  is  treacherous 
a    series    of    notebooks    may    prove    of   great 
value.    And  after  years  have  slipped  away  the 
perusal  of  those  old  field  notes  may  prove  a 
genuine    treat.    I    developed    the  note-taking 
habit  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
many  a  time  have  those  old  books  repaid  me 
for    the    slight    trouble    of    writing    them— 
indeed,  on  several  occasions  they  have  proved 
invaluable.    Quite  recently  it  was  my  fate  to 
have  to  produce  a  book  on  game  at  extremely 
short  notice,  and  for  that  task  alone  the  old 
notebooks  rendered  aid  which  money  could  not 
buy.     But    that    was   not    all,   nor   half.    The 
going   through   them   proved   a   totally  unex- 
pected pleasure.     Hunts,  adventures,  incidents, 
some   of  them   totally   forgotten,  were  there 
recorded,  and  the  sight  of  the  ancient  entries 
waked   whispers    of   music    from   heartstrings 
which   had   slept    too   long.    Memory,   like  a 
lamplighter,    ran    down    the    dusty    street   of 
Time  kindling  beacon  after  beacon  till  the  long 
route    glowed    with    cheery    light,    welcome, 
encouraging,    and    only    intensified    by    those 
occasional    shadows    which     all    lights    must 
reveal.    To  young  readers  I  would  say:     Keep 
field  notes  properly,  and  some  day  you  will  be 
glad  to  see  them. 

THE  first  lawful  shooting  to  come  in  some 
parts  of  the  North  will  be  at  geese,  and 
I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  very  few  genu- 
ine sportsmen  will  prove  successful.  That 
there  are  many  men  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  goose  shooting  is  true 
enough,  but  how  small  a  percentage  of  these 
men  are  sportsmen  according  to  the  strict 
definition.  There  are  gunners  galore  all  along 
the  coast  from  here  to  the  St.  Lawrence; 
others  about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  still  others 
upon  the  great  plains  and  away  westward, 
who  are  deadly  on  geese,  yet  among  all  their 
numbers  it  is  only  occasionally  one  can  find 
what  may  be  termed  a  gentleman  amateur 
who  is  capable  of  outwitting  an  old  honker. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  Canada  geese 
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have  trooped  northward  and  southward  every 
b«ason,  the  East  especially  has  produced  com- 
paratively few  sportsmen  who  can  claim  any- 
tliing  like  uniform   success  at   this  game,  or 
who  ever  have  made  anything  like  heavy  bags. 
ThouBands  of  men  have  tried  to  shoot  geese; 
quite  a  number  have,  owing  to  some  peculiar 
lircumstan&s,  enjoyed  one  or  two  good  days, 
but  mighty    few    have    had   even  fair   sport 
season  after  season,  although  the   opportuni- 
ties have  been  the  same  year  after  year. 

The  fact  is  the  north-bound  geese  in  the 
spring  are  apt  to  prove  'extremely  wary  cus- 
lomer*.  Young  south-bound  birds  in  the  fall 
are  guileless  infants  compared  with  the  same 
birds  on  their  return  flight,  after  having  run 
the  long  gauntlet  of  the  first  migration.  Up 
Canada  way  the  fowl  come  and  go  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork,  yet  the  number  of 
successful  amateur  shooters  is  ridiculously 
small.  I  know  men  who  have  tried  for  years, 
yet  have  never  killed  a  goose,  and  many  more, 
who  have  scored  a  few  times,  have  merely 
been  lucky  to  get  what  they  did.  Only  occa- 
sionally have  I  met  an  amateur  who  knew  how 
to  build  a  "  hide  "  on  any  sort  of  ground,  and 
in  my  life  I  have  met  perhaps  four  or  five 
really  expert  callers.  Yet  the  building  of  a 
hide  is  an  extremely  simple  (too  simple)  mat- 
ter, while  the  calling  appears  to  present  no 
great  difficulty  to  any  one  possessed  of  an  ear 
and  an  ordinary  voice.  I  cannot  sing  a  note 
and  never  pretended  to,  but  I  can  call  geese — 
in  fact,  have  often  performed  the  star  feat  of 
turning  and  coaxing  back  fowl  after  they  had 
been  shot  at.  Strangely  enough,  I  learned  to 
call  from  a  chap  who  himself  was  no  great 
shakes  at  it.  He  persisted  in  saying  "  Atc-aw- 
aicatt^vy-unk!"  the  "a«7"  being  drawn  half 
a  doien  times  longer  than  a  goose  ever  draws 
•t.  At  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  he  talked  like 
an  old  cow  bawling,  but  he  never  could  change 
>*■  After  a  while,  I  learned  to  cut  the  aw 
wort  and  to  force  a  brazen,  emphatic  twang 
">to  the  unky  which  was  something  like  the 
genuine  call.  We  had  many  a  hot  argument, 
and  finally,  after  I  had  repeatedly  called  geese 
**'ay  from  him,  he  dared  me  to  a  fair,  square 
tc>?t.  Our  hides  lay  about  sixty  yards  apart 
>i«i  a  lone  goose  offered  a  fine  opportunity. 
At  first  the  bird  headed  straight  for  him,  but 
presently  it  sheered  toward  me,  and  began  to 
"talk"  as  lone  geese  will.  .To  my  amazement 
hi8  long-draAvn  cow  bawling  suddenly  ceased, 
and  in  its  stead  arose  a  loudly  wrathful  "  Come 
**^^' you!  "  The  effect  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate goose  may  readily  be  imagined. 


Next  to  effective  calling  ranks  the  matter 
of  dress.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  a  fellow  to 
say,  as  too  many  writers  do,  that  coat  and 
cap  of  the  dead  grass  tint  must  be  worn,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  These  teachers  forget  that 
conditions  vary.  Verily,  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  not  at 
all  serve  for  the  gander  in  another.  What  the 
shooter  must  do  is  look  over  the  ground  and 
then  match  the  local  color  with  his  garb.  The 
dead  grass  tint  is  the  best  only  where  brown- 
ish tints  prevail,  as  in  withered  rice,  rushes, 
grass,  com,  and  stubble.  On  blackish  ground, 
green  of  winter  wheat,  snow,  or  ice,  it  neces- 
sarily is  conspicuous,  hence,  practically  use- 
less. The  prime  necessity  is  to  closely  match 
the  surroundings. 

Along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  ^lari- 
time  Provinces,  where  good  shooting  is  the 
rule,  the  best  of  hides  are  made  of  ice  or 
snow.  In  these  a  "  White  Wrings  "  suit  would 
be  just  the  thing.  Northern  gunners  paint 
their  skiffs  white  for  work  among  ice  and 
dead  grass  color  for  the  fall.  In  a  white  boat 
and  dressed  in  white,  a  man  can  easily  find  a 
hide  during  early  spring,  because  the  outfit 
looks  like  so  much  floating  ice.  In  emergency 
pin  a  handkerchief  over  the  ordinary  shooting 
cap  and  slip  an  old  night-shirt  over  the  cos- 
tume. An  old  sheet,  draped  toga  fashion,  will 
admirably  serve,  and  once  I  borrowed  an  Ama- 
zonian night ^but  that  is  another  tale.    They 

all  look  considerably  like  the  Devil,  but  what 
matter  ?  A  rubber  blanket,  brown  on  one 
side  and  blackish  on  the  other,  is  a  useful 
accessory.  Jurned  light  side  up  it  is  all  right 
on  withered  herbage,  while  the  dark  side  is 
just  the  thing  to  match  bare,  damp  ground. 
It  is  a  great  comfort,  too,  for  apparently  dry 
ground  is  apt  to  prove  curiously  damp  after 
one  has  lain  on  it  for  an  hour  or  so. 

^Vhen  making  a  hide,  nine  men  out  of  ten 
build  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Don't  build  a 
great  big  hide.  The  geese  know  the  ground, 
and  will  surely  notice  and  sheer  off  from  any- 
thing n.ew  if  at  all  conspicuous.  Very  little 
hide  will  suffice.  A  man  properly  dressed 
needs  merely  a  tuft  of  weeds  to  screen  his 
face,  and  a  bit  stuck  here  and  there  along  the 
edge  of  the  blanket,  just  to  break  the  outline. 
A  single  bushy  weed,  or  one  good  handful  of 
small  weeds  hung  on  the  lower  wire  of  a  fence, 
will  form  ample  screen.  Don't  pick  out  the 
biggest  post  in  the  fence  and  pile  weeds  about 
it.  Geese  are  on  the  lookout  for  such  things, 
and  they  almost  invariably  rise  higher  as  they 
near  a  fence,  if  it  be  at  all  brushy,  and  a  few 
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yards  higher  make  a  great  ditfereiice.  When- 
ever possible,  I  keep  away  from  fences,  but 
when  one  must  go  to  wire,  the  hide  should  be 
small  as  possible  and  half-way  between  posts 
rather  than  at  one.  A  good  plan  is  to  make 
what  you  deem  a  proper  hide,  then  step  off 
about  forty  yards  and  take  a  look  at  it.  If 
it  appears  at  all  conspicuous,  trim  it  down 
about  one-half.  Finally,  the  moment  you  see 
a  flock  in  the  distance,  even  though  it  look 
like  a  mere  thread,  get  down  flat  and  remain 
motionless.  Don't  try  to  twist  your  head 
about  for  a  look.  You'll  hear  the  wings  all 
right  a  few  seconds  before  they  are  directly 
over  you.  Then  get  up,  on  to  knees,  or  roll 
over,  as  you  prefer,  and  hold  well  ahead.  Do 
all  these  things  right,  and,  peradventure,  your 
ears  may  presently  hear  a  double  thud  upon 
♦  the  ground,  which  tells  that  you  are  a  goose 
shooter. 

'X'liE  necessity  for  forest  reserves,  or  natural 
*     game  refuges  at  the  most  desirable  points 
in  this  coimtry  and  Canada,  is  more  apparent 
now  than  it  was  years  ago  when  1  broached 
the    subject    in    these    pages.     Every    well-in- 
formed sportsman  understands  the  great  value 
of  game  refuge,   and   only   the   ignorant   and 
selfish  have  found  excuse  to  quarrel  with  the 
plan.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  what  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  a  wise  pre- 
caution has  now  become  a  necessity.     Fortu- 
nately,   public     sentiment    shows    a    decided 
change   for  the  better,  doubtless  owing  to  a 
broader    understanding   of   the    needs    of    our 
game.    The  most  powerful  ally  the  sportsmen 
of  this  country  could  desire  is  openly  in  favor 
of  the  reserves  and  anything  else  that  is  rea- 
sonable and  likely  to  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  game,  hence  the  outlook  is,  to  say  the  least, 
encouraging.     The  picturesque  combination  of 
statesman,  sportsman,  plainsman,  and  warrior, 
who  is  the  present  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Big 
White  Lodge,  knows  as  well  as  any  man  what 
is  best  for  the  game  of  this  country,  and  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  a  good  cause  that  the  Presi- 
dent favors  the  plan  of  forest  reserves,  for  his 
approval  is  not  only  that  of  a  great  man,  but 
of  a  keen,  practical  sportsman  to  boot.     Luck- 
ilv,   the   scheme   of   sufficient   reserves   is   not 
open  to  attack  by  those  malcontents  who  see 
in  most  important  movements  some  trick  to 
benefit    a    favored    few.      What    the    reserves 
really  mean  is  the  people's  game  for  the  people, 
because   the   natural    overflow   from   any   pre- 
serve means  a  continuous  restocking  of  adja- 
cent territory,  or  a  reliable  source  of  supply 


for  more  remote  districts.  Time  was  when  a 
lot  of  shortsighted  folk  howled  about  govern- 
ment extravagance  in  the  matter  of  fish  cul- 
ture. To-day  only  a  condemned  fool  would 
question  the  value  of  hatcheries  and  fry  plant- 
ing. Much  of  the  grand  work  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  game  and  food  fish  can,  and 
assuredly  will  be,  duplicated  with  certain 
varieties  of  game  beasts  and  birds.  The 
reserve  plan  is  a  rational  one,  and  all  any 
rational  plan  requires  to  prove  its  merit  is  a 
fair  and  thorough  trial. 

T^HE  New  York  Legislature  is  considering  a 
bill  which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  to  permit  the  cutting  of 
timber  in  the  forest  preserve  and  the  leasing 
of  two-acre  plots  of  the  preserve  for  camp 
sites.  This  might  prove  to  be  the  thin  end 
of  a  dangerous  wedge.  In  reference  to  the  bill 
Forest  and  Stream  says:  "  There  never  should 
be  lumbering  on  State  lands  by  private  lum- 
bermen. If  Adirondack  Forest  Reserve  trees 
ever  are  cut  they  should  be  cut  by  a  State 
forester,  who  will  work  for  the  State's  inter- 
est, and  not  by  private  lumbermen  who  will 
work  for  their  own  interests.  Until  we  have 
in  New  York  the  organization  of  a  State 
forestry  service,  the  only  safe  rule  will  be  to 
keep  the  forests  intact."  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  Forest  and  Stream  is  good 
medicine. 

D  Y  the  time  some  of  my  readers  have  reached 
*-'  this  page  there  will  be  the  usual  run  of 
pickerel  up  the  creeks  and  big  ditches,  and 
wherever  the  law  allows,  and  occasionally 
where  it  does  not,  there  will  be  spearing. 
Great  is  spearing!  That  is,  when  done  as  it 
should  be.  To  sit  on  some  old  bridge,  or  log, 
and  jab  steel  into  an  unsuspecting  fish  whicli 
is  bucking  its  way  upstream  in  a  laudable 
efl'ort  to  perpetuate  its  race,  is  neither  sport 
nor  occupation  worthy  of  the  name,  but  there 
is  other  spearing.  We  of  the  old  brigade  had 
an  unwritten  law  that  the  spear  should  be  no 
longer  than  a  hay-fork,  and  that  it  should  be 
thrown,  not  thrust.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  despised  spearing  is  raised  to  the  level  of 
genuine  sport,  for  to  throw  a  spear  several 
yards  and  strike  a  mark  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary pickerel  is  not  so  easv.  Nor  is  the  lon^r 
skirmishing  through  mud  and  water  anv 
trifling  task.  Many  a  day  have  I  toiled 
through  mud  and  water  for  miles,  and  re- 
turned, tuckered  out  but  happy,  with  perhaps 
three  or  four  decent-sized  fish.     Boys  had  fun 
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With  the  spear,  and  not  a  few  of  them  acquired 

an  astonishing  amount  of  skill  in  throwing  it. 

Needless  to  say,  only  a  clever  hand,  aided  by 

trained  eyes,  could  strike  even  a  few  lish,  no 

matter  how  heavy  the  "  run  **  happened  to  be. 

A'iewed  fairly,  the  sport  had  a  good  deal  to 

recommend  it.    It   had  a  tendency  to  revive 

the  skill  of  the  men  of  old,  it  destroyed  only 

a  few  fish  and  those  of  questionable  value,  it 

developed  accuracy  of  eye   and  hand,  and  it 

necessitated  a  lot  of  hard,  wholesome  outdoor 

work   at  a  time  when  the  ground  was  in  no 

condition  for  the  games  of  the  warmer  season. 

"The    report  of  the  Afassachusetts  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  contains  much  interest- 
ing matter.    The  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
grouse    and  woodcock    (operating  since   1890) 
has  already  done  good,  as  is  evidenced  by  a 
marked    increase   in   grouse.     Quail,   too,    are 
more   abundant  than  for  years  past.     Pheas- 
ants    (Mongolian)     have    multiplied     rapidly, 
while   deer  in  some  districts  have  become  so 
numerous  that   the  farmers  have   complained 
about  damaged  crops.     A  total  of  3C8  pheas- 
ants were  liberated  in  different  covers,  and  also 
a  number  of  hares.     It  is  proposed  to  secure  a 
number  of  mountain   partridge  from  Oregon, 
aod,  if  possible,  establish  that  species.     Special 
arrangements   will   permit   the   taking  of   the 
birds  from  the  State,  wliich  is  forbidden  by  the 
^<gon  law.    An  effort  will  be  made  to  breed 
capercailzie,    black     game,    and    quail     (Bob 
^Hites),   in    captivity;    of    course,    with    the 
intention   of   releasing    surplus    birds    at    the 
most  desirable  points.     Taken   on   the   whole, 
old  Massachusetts  has  done  remarkably  well. 

A  Ri;CENT  report  credits  (or  discredits  ?  )  a 
couple  of  Chicago  gunners  with  a  bag  of 
1,600  ducks  and  geese  as  a  result  of  one  week's 
shooting  in  Louisiana  waters.  So  long  as  a 
8et  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  sportsmanship  are  suffered  to  be  at 
large,  so  long  will  tales  of  such  disgusting 
slaughter  continue  to  jar  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  genuine  sportsmen;  and  so  long  as  intelli- 
gent and  more  or  less  prominent  men  shall 
continue  to  commit  such  outrages  and  mis- 
guided papers  to  exploit  the  same  as  manly 
feats,  so  long  will  other  butchers  endeavor  to 


obtain  a  little  cheap  notoriety  by  equaling  or 
surpassing  the  unsavory  record.  "  The  path 
of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave "  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  sportsman  to  attain 
glory  must  furnish  a  grave  for  half  the  game 
of  a  goodly  area. 

It  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  for  wild 
fowl  if  winter  refuges  in  the  form  of  exten- 
sive tracts  on  the  Southern  coast  could  be 
secured.  Such  refuges,  with  no  shooting  at 
any  season,  would  give  some  of  our  finest 
waterfowl  what  they  don't  get  now — ^a  fair 
chance.  The  refuge  scheme  is  as  necessary  for 
wild  fowl  as  for  any  other  game,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  needful  refuges  will  be  pro- 
vided, or  I'm  a  poor  judge  of  American  sports- 
manship. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wauts  to  kuow  if  salmou 
^^  are  taken  with  "  hook  and  line  on  the 
Pacific  coast."  I  never  took  any  in  that  way 
on  the  actual  count,  i.  e.,  on  the  picturesque 
rocks,  or  among  the  marvelously  tall  timber; 
in  fact,  I  don't  consider  a  Pacific  coast  forest 
good  salmon  cover.  But  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  taking  of  salmon  from  the  waters 
that  wash  the  coast  is  easy,  and  rare  good 
fun,  too.  The  popular  method  is  to  troll  with 
a  hand  line  and  spoon,  while  not  a  few  veter- 
ans use  a  stout  trolling  rod.  The  Indians  are 
great  fishermen  and  very  clever  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  curiously  modeled  canoes.  I 
have  watched  them  by  the  hour  as  they  slipped 
in  and  out  of  Burrard  waters,  and  not  infre- 
quently I  took  a  hand  in  the  game.  My  craft 
was  a  Peterboro  canoe,  which  the  natives  did 
not  appear  to  consider  much  of  a  model. 
Some  of  their  own  canoes  were  very  fast,  and 
a  lively  brush  came  off  now  and  then.  What 
the  mustang  is  to  the  horse  Indian,  the  canoe 
is  to  the  Siwash,  and  the  white  man  in  an 
Eastern  craft  had  better  take  a  couple  of 
thinks  before  tackling  the  Pacific  brand  of 
paddler.  Indeed,  a  Siwash,  bow-legged  from 
almost  living  in  his  canoe,  is  a  mighty  tough 
proposition  at  the  paddle,  and  he  is  no  fool 
at  trolling.  The  fishing  was  very  fair  sport, 
that  with  the  hand  line  being  somewhat  like 
trolling  for  blue  "  tide  nmners  '*  off  our  East- 
ern coast,  which  meant  rather  long  intervals 
between  strikes. 
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WHERE  IT  IS  LEGAL  IN  APRIL— SOME  GOOD  TROUT  WATERS 


By  WM.    C.    HARRIS 

**  The  American  Angrier  " 


FOBHERLY  the  legal  season  for  trout  fish- 
ing opened  in  most  of  the  States  either 
on  April  1  or  on  a  day  in  the  previous 
month,  but  as  our  knowledge  has  increased 
during  the  past  two  decades  as  to  the  spawn- 
ing periods  of  the  trout  in  the  different  tem- 
peratures of  widely  separated  sections,  the 
open  season  laws  in  most  of  the  States  have 
been  revised  and  greatly  altered.  We  have 
learned  that  in  the  Middle  and  other  States 
trout  are  erratic  in  spawning;  that  some  in 
many  localities  do  so  in  October  and  even 
in  September,  and  others  not  until  December, 
and  that  occasionally  they  have  been  found 
with  matured  ova  in  the  early  spring  months. 
I  am  referring  now  to  the  class  of  which 
our  eastern  red  spotted  trout  {fontinalis)  is 
the  type,  and  to  fish  in '  wild  waters.  Not 
those  of  hatchery  pens  or  ponds,  where  they 
show  widely  different  and  more  subdued  traits 
from   those   of   the   free   fish   in    their   native 

stream. 

Again,  the  Western  salmon  trouts,  three  of 
which  liavc  been  introduced  into  Eastern 
waters,  the  rainbow,  steelhead,  and  cut-throat, 
spawn  quite  early  in  the  year,  many,  how- 
ever, not  doing  so  until  the  latter  days  of 
June,  and  in  some  instances  not  before  the  last 
of  August.  With  this  conflicting  data  before 
the  lawmakers  and  the  State  fish  commis- 
sions, connected  with  the  fact  that  the  trout, 
like  all  members  of  the  salmon  family,  recup- 
erate very  slowly  from  the  debilitating  effects 
of  reproduction,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
diverse  dates  upon  which  the  legal  season 
opens  in  different  sections,  varying  from 
December  30  (North  Carolina)  to  June  15 
(Utah),  and  even  in  States  the  boimdary  lines 
of  which  join  there  is  much  diverfrence: 
Nebraska,  June  1;  South  Dakota,  May  1; 
Virginia,  April  1 ;  and  West  Virginia,  January 
1.  All  attempts  to  formulate  a  uniform  pro- 
tective law  to  cover  the  entire  country  must 
necessarily  fail,  owing  to  the  varied  climatic 
conditions  prevailing,  and  the  consequent  vari- 
ation in  the  habits  of  land  animals  and  those  of 
the  air  and  water.  From  this  somewhat  incon- 
gruous and  conflicting  material  it  is  my  prov- 
ince to  pick  out  the  sections  where  trout  fish- 
ing is  legal  in  the  month  of  April,  and  to  name 


some  of  the  good  waters  in  each  State  to  visit, 
with  suggestions  that  may  be  appropriate  and 
possibly  practical,  for  the  guidance  of  our  ang- 
ling readers.  The  States  where  trout  fishing 
may  be  legally  indulged  in  during  this  month 
will  be  taken  up  seriatim,  beginning  with  New 
England,  thence  west  and  northwest. 

T^  IRST,  however,  a  paragraph  or  two  as  to 
^  tackle,  etc.  With  many  anglers,  particu- 
larly young  ones,  a  trout  outing  is  an  event, 
an  era  in  their  angling  life,  and  many  of  them, 
of  all  ages,  are  apt  to  burden  themselves  with 
a  large  stock  of  fishing  gear,  rods,  reels,  lines, 
and  bulging  iiybooks,  and  frequently  a  wagon- 
load  of  camp  and  other  impedimenta.  If  your 
pocket  is  full  of  sheckels,  and  you  go  in  a 
private  car  with  two  or  three  guides  to  each 
angler  of  the  party,  you  may  be  pardoned — ^but 
not  imitated  judiciously,  for  transferring  your 
home  luxuries  to  the  woods  and  streams, 
where  primitive  life  and  hardtack  are  the  fac- 
tors of  health  and  enjoyment  of  an  outing. 
Hence,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  as  little 
tackle  and  camp  "  plunder "  as  possible. 

If  your  outing  is  intended  to  be  brief,  take 
no  tent  with  you,  only  a  good,  strong  ham- 
mock with  two  heavy  all-wool  and  two  large 
rubber  blankets.  Sleep  under  the  trees  and 
away  from  the  ground,  that  breeder  of  rheu- 
matic aches,  sooner  or  later.  At  night,  in 
stormy  weather,  draw  over  the  hammock  the 
two  rubber  blankets  (which  are  tied  together) 
and  fasten  them,  at  the  upper  ends,  to  a 
wooden  crosspiece  at  the  head  of  the  ham- 
mock, the  lower  ends  of  your  rubber  blankets 
having  been  attached  to  a  similar  crosspiece 
at  the  foot  of  the  hammock.  The  waterproof 
covering  will  hang  below  your  body  and,  storm 
it  ever  so  hard,  you  vdW  be  as  dry  as  punk  and 
sleep  top-like.  If  it  continues  to  storm  during 
the  day,  with  the  rubber  blankets,  particu- 
larly if  two  or  more  compose  your  party,  you 
can  improvise  good  shelter  for  yourselves,  and 
the  extra  personal  and  bed  clothing  you  have 
brought  to  the  stream.  I  have  camped  a  fort- 
night in  northwestern  Wisconsin  with  this  out- 
fit and  in  this  manner,  having  only  a  frying 
pan  and  a  coffee  pot,  with  an  open  fire  to  use 
them  over,  and  that  outing  was  full  of  red-let- 
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ter  days  and  riotous  health.  If  you  are  going 
on  a  long  outing,  a  month  or  more,  let  your 
camp  equipage  be  as  simple  as  possible  for 
protection  and  average  comfort.  The  less 
extras  in  the  line  of  canned  meats  and  vege- 
tables the  better;  you  are  after  health  and 
sport,  and  the  radical  change  from  bricks  and 
mortar  to  roughing  it  will  bring  both,  and  the 
crude  fare  of  the  camp  provided  by  the  gun 
and  the  rod  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes, 
flour  and  bacon  will  brace  muscles  and  avert 
all  ills  of  liver  and  digestion. 

Take  only  two  rods  if  you  stream  fish; 
three,  if  lake  and  stream  fishing  are  to  be 
indulged  in.  One  of  them  should  be  a  five- 
ounce  fly  rod;  the  other  one  seven  ounces,  and 
the  third  a  black  bass  bait  rod  about  seven 
and  a  half  ounces  in  weiglit  and  eight  feet  in 
length,  which  will  answer  for  trolling,  if  occa- 
sion arises.  Don't  overstock  your  flybook 
with  nondescript  flies.  1«H11  it  with  duplicates 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  standard  dressings,  and  no 
more,  on  hooks  ranging  from  Nos.  4  to  12 
Sproat  or  any  other  make  you  may  prefer. 

T^HE  above  suggestions  are  necessarily  brief 
^  (magazine  space  is  autocratic,  its  man- 
dates imperative),  and  they  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Of  all  men,  anglers  are 
most  disputative  as  to  the  details  of  the  **  art 
contemplative,"  but  the  above  is  the  way  1 
have  always  lived  in  the  woods  and  along  the 
stream,  and  its  methods  may  be  of  value  to 
the  youngsters  of  the  craft,  as  these  notes  are 
not  intended  for  the  hoary  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

In  New  England  the  legal  season  for  trout 
opens  April  1  in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut, 
and  ends  at  different  periods,  which  will  be 
noted  when  the  fishing  waters  of  the  respect- 
ive States  are  named.  In  Maine  the  open  sea- 
son varies,  being  dependent  upon  the  breaking 
up  and  disappearance  of  the  ice  from  the  lakes 
and  streams,  which  seldom  occurs  before  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  frequently  later.  In 
the  other  New  England  States  not  named  the 
season  opens  May  1. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  the  open  season 
ends  on  July  31,  there  are  many  excellent 
trout  waters,  from  which  is  selected  the  fol- 
lowing, the  nearest  railroad  stations  being 
named.    The  size  limit  is  six  inches: 

Bradford,  several  adjacent  ponds;  East 
Andover,  several  adjacent  ponds;  Franklin, 
several  streams;  Newbury,  Sunapee  Lake  at 
station;   Twin  Mountain,  brooks  nearby;  War- 


ren, brooks  and  ponds;  Gorham,  brooks  and 
rivers;  Hillsboro,  streams  and  lakes;  Rum- 
ney,  "  excellent  fishing." 

I  have  hesitated  before  deciding  to  name 
even  a  few  of  the  trout  waters  in  each  State, 
because  I  have  personally  fished  but  few  of 
them,  although  my  angling  life  covers  many 
years  and  many  waters.  The  physical  and 
food  conditions  of  trout  streams  are  con- 
stantly changing,  and  potent  causes,  destruc- 
tion of  wood  land,  erection  of  acid  factories, 
and  sawmills,  etc.,  often  render  barren  a  water 
that  a  few  years  before  was  fruitful.  I  have, 
however,  concluded  to  give,  briefly,  the  reports 
of  correspondents,  but  name  no  streams  that 
are  not  reported  by  them  as  "good  trout 
waters."  Yet,  after  all,  this  information  is 
"second-hand,"  and  I  cannot  advise  a  visit  to 
any  of  the  localities  named,  unless  the  latest 
data  is  obtained  as  to  the  present  conditions 
existing.  This  will  be  furnished  if  you  apply 
to  Herbert  Whyte,  the  Outing  Bureau  of 
Information,  or  you  can  WTite  direct  to  the 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  railroad  upon 
which  the  stations  named  arc  located;  these 
agents  will  courteously  respond,  as  your  visit 
will  bring  business  to  their  roads. 

The  open  season  for  trout  in  Rhode  Island 
commences  on  April  1  and  ends  on  July  15, 
both  dates  inclusive;  siz?  limit,  six  inches. 
There  are  but  few  trout  waters  in  the  State, 
of  which  those  named  below  are  reported  as 
the  best: 

Abbotts  Run,  "  a  fair  trout  ground  ";  Wash- 
ington, ponds  and  reservoirs ;  Greene,  "  trout 
in  Great  Brook  nearby." 

In  Massachusetts  the  open  season  for  trout 
is  from  April  1  to  August  31,  both  dates  inclu- 
sive ;  size  limit,  six  inches.  The  best  waters  are : 

Cheshire,  "  small  trout  " ;  Chester,  number 
of  brooks  adjacent;  Easthampton,  lakes  and 
ponds ;  Hoosac  Tunnel,  number  of  brooks  adja- 
cent; Renfield,  brooks;  Russell,  two  brooks 
nearby;  Shelbourne  Falls,  ponds  and  streams. 
There  are  several  other  trout  streams  named 
by  correspondents,  but  they  are  all  "  well 
fished  "  by  resident  anglers  early  in  the  season. 

The  Connecticut  open  season  is  from  April 
1  to  June  30,  and  the  limit  of  size  of  trout 
permitted  to  be  taken  is  six  inches.  The 
reported  waters  are: 

Andover,  many  adjacent  brooks;  Central 
Village,  several  brooks;  Broad  Brook,  one 
trout  brook  at  station;  Ellington,  adjacent 
ponds  and  streams;  Moosup,  "fair  trouting"; 
Thompson,  brooks  two  and  one-half  miles  dis- 
tant. 
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III  the  State  of  New  York  the  season  opens 
April  16  and  closes  August  31,  except  on  T^ng 
Island,  where  it  opens  March  29  and  closes 
August  30;  limit  of  size,  six  inches.  There 
are  a  great  many  waters  in  the  State  con- 
taining trout  too  numerous  to  schedule  in 
these  columns,  the  best  of  which  lie  in  the 
Adirondacks,  particularly  in  the  Fulton  Chain; 
at  St.  Hefis  Falls;  in  Boone  County;  in  Essex 
County,  and  in  the  Saranac  section;  in  Sulli- 
van County,  at  and  near  Livingston  Manor, 
Rockdale,  and  other  adjacent  points,  and  in 
Delavan  County,  at  or  near  Walton.  Manv 
good  streams  are  located  in  other  sections,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

In  New  Jersey  the  open  season  is  a  short 
one,  commencing  on  April  1  and  closing  on 
.Fuly  15,  both  datr^  inclusive.  Fishing  for 
trout  from  0  r.  M.  to  daylight  is  prohibited; 
the  limit  is  six  inches.  The  best  trout  fishing 
is  in  the  north  western  part  of  the  State, 
although  early  in  the  season  there  are  a  few 
small  streams  near  Jersey  City,  fifteen  to 
twenty  miks  northward,  'where  a  good  treel 
'  ran  be  made.     The  best  waters  reported  arc: 

Xewton,  "good,  permission  required";  Oak 
Uidge,  "good  trout  waters";  Townsbury, 
"  Pequest  river  adjacent";  Vernon,  "trout  in 
Black  Creek." 

The  mountain  streams  of  Pennsylvania  have 
a  good  reputation  for  trout,  particularly  those 
of  Pike,  Monroe,  and  Lycoming  Counties, 
where,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  the  open 
season  is  very  short,  commencing  April  15  and 
ending  July  31,  both  dates  inclusive;  the  size 
limit  is  six  inches.  In  the  Broadhead  creeks, 
Monroe  County  ( Henry ville  Ftation),  and  at 
Canadensis  will  be  found  gocd  trout  fishing, 
tlie  first-named  streams  being  for  many  years 
the  favorite  waters  of  old  veterans  of  the  rod, 
including  Thad.  Norris,  the  Father  of  American 
angling.     Other  waters  reported  arc: 

Confluence,  numerous  trout  streams;  Titus- 
villc,  "  good  fishing  ;  Beach  Creek,  numerous 
trout  streams ;  Belief onte,  "  good  fishing " ; 
Brook  way  ville,  numerous  brooks;  Couders- 
port,  "excellent  fishing";  Dingman's  Ferry, 
"good  fishing";  Milford,  "many  good 
streams  " ;  Oakland, "  excellent  fishing  " ;  West- 
field,  "  unusually  good  " ;    and  many  others. 


In  Maryland  the  season  opens  April  1  and 
ends  August  1,  \\'ith  the  peculiar  provision 
that  trout  may  be  taken  during  the  last  fifteen 
days  of  August;  limit,  six  inches.  There  arc 
special  laws  for  Frederick  and  Baltimore 
Counties.  The  trout  streams  are  all  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  the  principal  being: 

Oakland,  "trout  numerous";  Deer  Park, 
"trout  most  abundant";  Huttons,  "excellent 
supply  of  trout";  Mechanicstown,  "trout 
principally." 

In  Virginia  the  open  season,  with  no  restric- 
tion as  to  size  of  trout  taken,  opens  on  April 
1  and  closes  on  September  14,  both  dates  inclu- 
sive. The  fishing  is  confined  to  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains,  and  the 
railroad   stations  nearest  them  are: 

Fairfield,  "fair  fishing";  Greenville,  "fair 
trout  streams  " ;  Millboro.  "  several  good  trout 
streams  " ;    \^'enonah,  in  creeks  nearby. 

The  open  season  in  North  Carolina  begins  on 
December  31  and  closes  October  15 — a  peculiar 
law,  made,  I  presume,  to  accommodate  north- 
ern visitors  to  the  mountains  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  There  is  no  size  limit,  and 
the  best  streams,  which  also  contain  the  rain- 
bow trout,  are: 

Black  Mountain,  "good";  Calhoun,  "ex- 
cellent fishing  " ;  Clyde,  "  most  numerous  " ; 
Pigeon  River,  "grand  waters";  Waynesville, 
"good  trout  fishing." 

In  West  Virginia  the  open  season  is  a  lib- 
eral one,  beginning  January  1  and  closing 
August  31,  with  a  size  limit  for  rainbow  as 
well  as  red-spotted  trout  of  only  four  inches; 
only  two  reports  have  been  sent  in,  but  in 
nearly  all  the  upper  streams  with  sources  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  ^loiuitains  trout  in  more  or 
less  quantities  can  be  caught.  Near  Alderson 
station,  and  within  ten  miles,  there  are  good 
trout  streams;  also,  near  Berkley  Springs, 
there  are  two  "  small  trout  streams  hard  to 
get  at,  but  they  give  good  scores." 

The  open  season  in  Ohio  begins  on  March 
15  and  ends  on  September  14,  with  no  size 
limit.  There  are  no  natural  wild  trout  waters 
in  the  State,  but  many  streams  adapted  to 
trout  have  been  stocked,  the  most  prominent 
cf  which  are  the  Casta lia  waters,  which  are 
preserved  by  a  club  of  anglers. 
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or 


In  the  CdLmp 


ROYAL  BAKING 
POWDER  IS  A 
NECESSITY  OF 
PRIME  IMPOR- 
TANCE    ^55 


If  your  camp  is  supplied  with  an  inferior 
brand  of  baking  powder  good  food  is 
impossible.  No  matter  how  excellent  the 
quality  of  the  flour,  the  earnest  pains  taken 
in  making  the  dough  and  maintaining  the 
heat  of  the  oven,  if  your  baking  powder 
lacks  leavening  qualities,  the  bread  will  be  soggy,  heavy,  and  sour.  It 
will  produce  dyspepsia  as  surely  as  .  the  eating  of  salt  induces  thirst. 
There  is  only  one  truly  reliable  brand  of  baking  powder  in  the  mar- 
ket, one  that  can  successfully  withstand  the  hot  damp  of  the  jungle,  the 
fiery  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  icy  cold  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic 
circles,  and  that  is  Royal  Baking  Powder. 
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the  cover  of  which  this  is  a  reduced 
facsimile,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge,  upon  request,  to  any  ad- 
dress It  has  been  prepared  by 
Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy,  of  the  stafl?"  of 
Outing,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  interested  in 
out-door  life.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Co.,  loo  William  Street, 
New  York. 
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THE    YACHTING    OUTLOOK 


By  W.  P.  STEPHENS 


RATni:B  more  than  a  generation  ago,  when 
yachting  was  unrecognized  and  almost 
unknown  in  Germany,  a  few  of  the  early 
patrons  of  the  sport  sent  to  America,  to  a  place 
called  Pamrapo,  on  the  shores  of  New  York 
Bay,  for  something  faster  than  any  of  the 
native  craft.  These  yachts,  to  which  the  name 
•*  Bubfish  "  boats  was  applied  in  Germany,  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  typical  Ameri- 
can centreboard  catboat  as  it  existed  in  the 
fifties;  and  the  particular  breed  of  cats  was 
tliat  produced  by  the  famous  old  modeler, 
boat  sailor,  and  yacht  skipper,  Captain  Bob 
Fish.  To-day,  when  the  German  Emperor, 
tired  of  racing,  desires  something  surpassing 
all  else  afloat  in  the  way  of  a  cruising  craft, 
he  has  come  back  to  Pamrapo,  and  to  a  pupil 
of  old  Captain  Bob,  Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith.  The 
noble  schooner  yacht.  Meteor  III.,  just  launched 
at  Shooters*  Island,  in  Newark  Bay,  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  a  practical  study  of  the 
American  schooner,  begun  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
Prospero  as  long  ago  as  1877.  She  is  largely 
a  bigger  and  finer  edition  of  the  ocean  cruiser 
Yam  pa,  designed  by  him  in  1887,  and  now 
owned  by  the  Emperor  under  the  name  of 
Iduna.  Meteor  III.  is  161  feet  over  all,  120 
feet  on  the  water  line,  27  feet  in  breadth,  18 
feet  6  inches  in  depth,  and  15  feet  draft.  The 
hull  is  of  steel,  ballasted  by  over  a  hundred 
tons  of  lead  run  into  the  trough  keel.  There 
are  two  steel  bulkheads,  one  at  each  end,  and 
a  small  steel  deckhouse  serves  instead  of  the 
usual  main  companion.  This  deckhouse,  with 
all  the  other  deck  joiner  work,  is  of  teak ;  and 
the  metal  fittings  are  of  bronze. 

The  deckhouse  gives  access  to  a  lobby, 
which  opens  at  the  after  end  into  the  ladies' 
cabin,  of  the  full  width  of  the  ship,  and  for- 
ward into  a  main  saloon  18  feet  long  and  26 
feet  wide.  The  Emperor's  stateroom  is  on  the 
starboard  side,  immediately  abaft  the  saloon, 
a  room  about  8  by  13  feet,  with  a  large  toilet 
room  and  bath  adjoining,  with  another  bath- 
room opposite  on  the  port  side.  Here,  too, 
are  three  staterooms  for  the  suite.  Forward 
of  the  saloon  is  a  large  galley  with  cook's  and 
stewards'  rooms,  and  further  forward  are  the 
captain's  and  officers'  rooms,  crew's  galley,  and 
forecastle.  The  launching  of  the  yacht  in  the 
presence  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  her 
christening  by  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  took  place 
on  February  25 


'T'HE  death  of  John  M.  Sawyer,  the  noted 
*  New  York  sailmaker,  early  in  the  winter, 
opened  a  gap  which  has  since  grown  to  sad 
proportions,  three  more  old-time  yachtsmen, 
J.  V.  S.  Oddie,  Chester  Griswold,  and  Captain 
Joe  Ellsworth  passing  away  within  the  same 
week  in  January.  John  Sawyer's  personal 
recollections  of  boat  sailing  and  yachting  about 
New  York,  and  in  particular  about  the  Brook- 
lyn water  front,  dated  back  well  into  the  for- 
ties. He  was  a  man  of  ready  wit  and  genial 
disposition,  and  the  writer  has  spent  many  a 
pleasant  hour  in  listening  to  his  reminiscences 
of  the  early  days,  w^hen  sand-bag  racing  was 
in  its  prime.  "  Jack  "  Oddie,  the  popular  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  for  twelve 
years,  was  noted  above  all  else  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  club;  so  far  as  personal  effort 
goes,  he  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other 
member  toward  the  magnificent  new  house  ot 
which  he  was  so  justly  proud.  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  work  for  the  club  was  Mr. 
Griswold,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
regatta  committee.  Captain  Joe  Ellsworth 
made  a  reputation  as  a  skilful  yacht  sailor,  in 
the  days  of  the  sloops  ^iscr  }ri77/f/m  and 
Meta,  early  in  the  seventies,  and  from  that 
time  on  his  services  were  always  in  demand 
when  a  record  was  desired  for  a  new  yacht. 
He  was  engaged  in  active  business  as  a  dealer 
and  shipper  of  oysters  on  a  large  scale,  but 
always  found  time  to  take  the  whetl  in  a 
race.  He  sailed,  by  the  special  invitation  of 
General  Paine,  on  both  Puritan  and  Mayfioxcer 
in  the  Cup  matches  of  1885-86,  his  local  knowl- 
edge of  New  York  and  his  skill  as  a  pilot 
being  of  material  service.  Another  of  the  old- 
time  yachtsmen  who  have  passed  away  with 
the  new  year  was  "  Pat "  McGiehan,  almost  a 
neighbor  of  Captain  Ellsworth  at  Bayonne, 
famous  in  his  day  as  the  modeler  and  builder 
of  Ka'tHcr  WUhelni,  Meta,  Susie  S.,  and  a  fleet 
of  fast  sloops. 

Two  other  familiar  figures  in  New  York 
yachting  have  passed  away  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  Thomas  Manning  and  William  R. 
Townsend.  Mr.  Manning,  who  was  sixty-nine 
years  old,  w^as  of  English  birth,  but  came  to 
New  York  some  thirty  years  ago  and  estab- 
lished Manning's  Yacht  Agency.  He  took  up 
the  little  American  Yacht  List  then  published 

by  Neils  Olsen,  for  many  years  past  s' '- 

tendent   of  the  New  York  Club,  an<' 
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up  with  the  growth  of  yachting  to  its  present 
size  and  importance.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  vftM 
eighty-four  years  old,  spent  thirty-five  years 
of  his  life  wiih  C.  &  R.  Poillon,  the  shipwrights 
and  yacht  builders  of  Brooklyn.  He  modeled 
a  large  number  of  the  old  New  York  pilot 
boats,  and  also  the  schooner  yacht  Sappho  and 
later  the  schooner  yacht  Noma.  Many  famous 
yachts,  including  FortttnOy  Intrepid,  Noma, 
Norseman,  Montauk,  (Irayling,  and  Coronet, 
were  laid  down  and  built  by  him. 

IV  ]  OTHING  is  yet  heard  of  plans  for  the  coming 
•^^  season,  though  a  report  of  unknown 
origin,  but  which  has  been  flatly  contradicted 
by  Sir  Tliojnas  Lipton,  stated  that  Mr.  Will 
Fife  had  been  commissioned  to  design  a  third 
Shamroi'k,  jMr.  Watson  assisting  in  the  work, 
the  building  to  be  done  by  the  Thornycroft 
Yard.  The  fact  that  no  challenge  has  been 
made  is  of  itself  contradictory  of  the  rumor. 
AnotheV  similar  report  that  the  Herreshoffs 
have  in  hand  a  ftO-foot  1.  w.  1.  racing  cutter  for 
C.  Oliver  Iselin,  the  Emperor  William,  or  some 
other  yachtsman,  likewise  lacks  confirmation. 
There  is  at  the  time  of  writing  no  challenge 
for  the  America  Cup,  and  no  prospect  for  a 
match  in  1902 — as  far  ahead  as  it  is  safe  to 
conjecture.  The  Canada  Cup,  too,  is  laid  aside 
for  the  year,  though  a  challenge  was  made  and 
accepted.  Both  the  holder,  the  Rochester 
Yacht  Club,  anii  the  challenger,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Yacht  Club,  were  satisfied  to  let  the 
match  stand  over  a  year,  owing  to  the  failure 
to  adopt  a  new  rule  of  measurement  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  iSeawanhaka  Cup  will  be  sailed  for,  the 
defender,  as  usual,  being  the  Royal  St.  I^aw- 
rence  Yacht  Club,  though  the  personnel  of  the 
defense  may  be  changed,  as  Mr.  Duggan  may  be 
unable  to  take  the  same  leading  part  as  of 
old,  o\ving  to  business  duties.  While  his 
absence  must  infalliblv  be  a  loss  to  the 
defense,  it  will  by  no  means  cripple  it.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  cup  racing  his  efforts 
were  directed  solely  to  picking  the  best  pos- 
sible crew  for  the  defender,  but  for  several 
years  past  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  train- 
ing of  younger  men  both  at  the  stick  and  about 
the  deck.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  he 
•gave  up  his  position  at  the  stick  and  went 
forward  with  the  crew  in  two  of  the  cup 
races.  As  the  result  of  this  work  there  arc 
now  several  good  men,  like  Messrs.  Shearwood 
and  Routh,  who  are  quite  capable  of  handling 
a  cup  boat  in  a  race:  while  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  the  club  who  are  used  to 


sailing  as  crew.  While  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club 
produces  another  all-around  man  like  Mr.  Dug- 
gan, it  will  still  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
good  defense  of  the  cup  in  his  absence. 

The   challengers   moved   tardily   at    first    in 
providing  boats,  but  now  the  work  is   under 
way  with  a  will,  and  a  really  fine  trial  fleet  is 
promised  for  the  races,  which  will  be  held  off 
Bridgeport    next    July.     Five    boats   are    now 
building,    the    first    being    owned    by     C.     1). 
Mower,  her  designer,  and  Albert  B.  Hunt,  of 
New  York.     She  is  of  the  general  type  of  tlie 
Duggan  boats,  39  feet  C  inches  over  all ;  22  feet 
1.    w.   1.,   8    feet    6    inches   breadth,   and    5    in 
draft,  with  the  regulation  500  square   feet   of 
sail.     The   builder  is   Thomas   Smith,  of   Bay- 
onne,  and  the  boat  will  be  completed  early  m 
the    season.     A    syndicate    of    the   Bridgeport 
Yacht  Club  has  placed  two  orders,  one   with 
B.  B.  Crowminshield,  of  Boston,  the  boat  to  W 
built  by  W.  B.  Smith,  and  another  with  Jonts 
&  Laborde,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who  will  design 
as  well  as  build  the  boat.     Mr.  Crowninshield's 
reputation  is  well  kno^^Ti,  and  it  may  be  said 
that   the  builder,  Mr.  Smith,  is  an  adept   at 
fine  work.     Another  order  has  been  placed  by 
Wilson     Marshall,     vice-commodore     of     the 
Larchmont   Yacht  Club,  and  Clinton  Barnum 
Seeley,  of  Bridgeport,  with  L.  D.  Huntington. 
Jr.,  who  will  both  design  and  build  the  boat. 
The  last  boat  will  be  designed  by  W.  Starling 
Burgess,  and  built  about  Bo.ston,  for  a  syndi- 
cate of  Boston  yachtsmen. 

The  Quincy  challenge  cup,  for  the  21 -foot 
class  of  Massachusetts  Bav,  lies  dead  this 
year,  a  few  seasons  of  racing  under  a  water- 
line  rule  having  produced  a  fleet  of  machines 
which  were  at  best  usipless  save  for  a  few 
races,  and  in  some  eases  were  utterlv  unsea- 
worthy  even  from  the  point  of  match  sailinir. 
Though  the  cup  is  still  open  to  challenge,  v.o 
club  has  showm  any  interest  in  the  renewal  ol 
the  racing  under  the  existing  rules. 

A  TART  from  cruising  vessels,  in  which  class 
^*^  the  auxiliary  of  various  sizes  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor,  the  building  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  one-design  classes.  The  largest 
new  boats  arc  twins  designed  by  Gardner  A 
Cox  for  H.  F.  Lippitt,  of  Providence,  formor 
owner  of  QuiHsetta  and  Wanp,  and  George  M. 
Pynchon,  formerly  of  Chicago,  but  now  of  New 
York.  The  former  is  building  at  Lawley's 
yard  in  Boston,  the  latter  at  Townsend  * 
Downey's,  on  Shooters'  Island,  the  keel  hi- 
i?ig  laid  rear  that  of  Meteor  III.     In  size  thcsr 
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yachts  will  have  no  competitors  among  exist- 
ing boats,  being  of  60  feet  racing  measure- 
ments, 51  1.  w.  1.;  smaller  than  Eelin,  Isolde, 
^<^ta,  and  Queen  Mah,  and  larger  than  Syce, 
•^'^flir,  Shark,  and  Humma.  In  type  they  are 
8«mi-fin8,  similar  to  8j/c€  and  Quiaaetta,  racing 
niachines  with  midship  section  and  profile  alike 
^Idly  cut  away.  They  will  be  plated  with 
bronze  on  steel  frames.  Being  alone  by  them- 
hclves,  they  can  hardly  add  much  to  the  racing. 

The  onwiesign  idea  is  finding  favor  among 
yachtsmen  in  all  localities,  and  many  classes 
are  being  built.  Some  of  these  are  excellent 
for  their  intended  purpose,  of  promoting  rac- 
ing under  reasonably  permanent  conditions  in 
isolated  localities.  On  the  whole,  however, 
yachtsmen  and  yacht  clubs  are  displaying  a 
spirit  that  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned, 
in  that,  instead  of  an  earnest  and  systematic 
search  for  a  good  rule  of  measurement,  profit- 
ing by  the  many  obvious  mistakes  of  the  past, 
they  are  seeking  to  avoid  the  entire  responsi- 
bility by  a  resort  to  restricted  and  one-design 
classes.  The  result  of  this  course  must  be 
detrimental  in  the  extreme  to  both  designing 
and  racing. 

The  Long  Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation has  formally  adopted  the  new  Hyslop 
formula  already  accepted  by  the  Larchmont 
and  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Clubs,  but  no 
serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  test  the  mer- 
its of  the  rule  by  actual  designing  and  build- 
ing under  it.  Much  might  be  done  in  a  single 
season  by  a  general  agreement  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  give  many  races  with  good  prizes  for 
one  special  class,  say  the  43-foot,  under  this 
rule;  thus  inducing  men  to  build  to  it.  This 
would  give  a  chance  to  many  designers,  and 
would  throw  some  valuable  light  on  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  rule. 

At  its  annual  meeting  the  New  York  Yacht 

Club  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 

appointment  by  the  Commodore  of  a  special 

committee  of  seven,  to  consider  the  question  of 

^  new  rule  of  measurement  which  would  be 

suitable  for  the  club  and  also  for  adoption  as 

ftn  international  rule.    The   committee   is   to 

consult  with  the  leading  American  designers 

on  the  question     From  this  independent  action 

^ould  appear  that  the  club  is  not  prepared 

^  a^ept  the  Hyslop  rule  as  recently  adopted 

y  the  principal  clubs  about  New  York  and 

^l^^^  Sound,  though  that  rule  is  the  result  of  a 

^"nilar  inquiry  covering  a   period   of  several 

years^  in  the  course   of   which   a   number  of 

"^^'gners  and  leading  yachtsmen  were  asked 


to  give  their  views  as  to  the  requisites  of  a 
general  measurement  rule  and  also  their  spe- 
cific criticism  of  the  rule  as  finally  proposed 
by  the  committee.  The  result  of  the  new 
inquiry  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  Cer- 
tainly some  one  good  rule  is  needed,  but  it 
can  only  be  had  by  harmonious  and  concerted 
action,  and  not  by  the  independent  work  of 
any  one  club  alone. 

'T'HE  racing  outlook  for  the  season  is  not 
^  promising  except  in  the  smaller  classes; 
the  schooners  have  practically  disappeared,  the 
cup  class  will  not  fit  out,  and  the  main  depend- 
ence is  on  the  70-foot  special  Herreshoflf  class, 
the  imported  English  cutters  of  about  60  feet 
1.  w.  1.,  and  the  51 -foot  class  Yankee,  built  for 
H.  P.  Whitnev  and  II.  B.  Durvca.  One  of  the 
70-footers  has  been  sold  to  J.  Rogers  Max- 
well, Mr.  Whitney  taking  the  51 -footer  Humma 
in  part  payment.  As  Mr.  Maxwell  intends  to 
race  her  there  is  certain  to  be  some  sport 
in  that  class.  Vice-Commodore  Belmont  has 
engaged  Captain  Charles  Barr  for  Mineola  II., 
so  she  will  be  raced:  and  it  is  likelv  that  the 
Vanderbilt  cousins  will  race  Rain1}OW  and  Vir- 
ginia. This  will  make  up  the  class,  as  no  new 
boats  can  be  added  to  it.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  no  talk  of  additions  to  the  imported 
class  or  to  the  51 -foot,  and  both  will  probably 
stand  as  they  wore  last  season.  The  big  Brit- 
ish yawl,  Ailsa,  has  had  an  American  rig  put 
on  her  during  the  past  winter,  the  new  sail 
plan  being  designed  by  Cary,  Smith  &  Barbey. 
With  a  greater  area,  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  mizzen  and  headsails,  which  should 
further  improve  her.  She  will,  however,  have 
but  one  antagonist,  Viffilant,  as  Aara/ioe  has 
been  sold  by  Royal  Phelps  Carroll  to  a  German 
yachtsman,  George  Wilhelm  Watjen,  Fleet 
Captain  of  the  Imperial  German  Yacht  Club, 
who  may  change  her  rig  to  that  of  a  schooner. 
She  will  cross  the  Atlantic  this  spring.  Per- 
haps the  most  favorable  sign  of  the  times  in 
yachting  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  real  cruising  yachts  of  medium  and  small 
size,  craft  whose  designs  are  largely  free  from 
the  fatal  infection  of  the  racing  bacillus,  and 
in  which  real  sea-going  qualities,  with  comfort 
and  convenience,  receive  the  first  considera- 
tion. There  is  some  evidence  of  the  reverse 
swing  of  the  pendulum  from  the  extreme  of  a 
few  years  ago,  when  every  cruising  yacht,  so- 
called  was  a  fin-keel,  to  a  wholesomer  section 
and  more  liberal  lateral  piano,  giving  a  yacht 
that  can  be  easily  steered  at  all  times,  and 
can,  if  necessary,  be  hove  to  in  safety. 
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By  A.  RADCLYFFE    DUGMORE 


WITH  tbc  coming  of  spring  the  sports- 
man, according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  laws  of  decency,  must 
[tut  away  his  gun  and  give  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals the  necessary  opportunity  for  breeding. 
But  these  months  of  spring  and  summer  need 
not  of  necessity  be  months  of  inactivity  to 
the  sportsman,  for,  even  if  he  does  not  go  in 
for  fishing,  there  is  still  photography  to  be 
thought  of.  This  is  a  branch  of  sport  which 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  photographic  apparatus  and  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  game,  must  soon  take 
its  place  as  a  legitimate  sport.  Each  year 
sees  more  and  more  people  carrying  the  camera 
into  the  woods;  and  many  of  these  people, 
having  passed  that  first  stage  which  consists 
in  taking  snapshots  at  everything  animate  and 
inanimate,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
fascinating  sport  of  photographing  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds.  The  results  obtained  during 
the  past  two  years  are  simply  astonishing. 
Almost  every  species  of  common  animal  has 
been  portrayed  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
tiith  the  increasing  interest  in  nature  studies, 
we  may  hope  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  interest  shown  in  nature  photographs.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  photography — the  more  the  better — if  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  obtaining  photographs  of 
wild  animal  life,  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
help  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  To  this  end  we 
will  each  month  give  some  practical  sugges- 
tion that  will  help  the  beginner,  and  perhaps 
be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  are 
further  advanced. 

Apparatus, — ^Xow,  of  course,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  one  is  invariably  asked  by  the  be- 
{pnner  is,  "  What  sort  of  camera  do  you  use  ?  " 
Then  follow  questions  as  to  the  make  of  lens, 
the  kind  of  plate,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
lint  of  possible  and  impossible  apparatus. 
Such  being  the  ease,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  begin  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  out- 
fit necessary  for  the  different  branches  of 
what  might  be  called  natural  history  pho- 
tography. 

The  Camera. — If  the  work  to  be  done  is 
within  easy  reach  of  a  base  of  supplies  where 
cameras  may  be  bought,  almost  any  long 
focus  camera  may  he  used  for  all-round  work, 
but  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  much 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  buy  a  really  good 
camera — one    that    is    rigid    when    fully    ex- 


tended, and  well  made,  so  that  it  will  iwith- 
stand  the  wetting  and  sun-scorching  incidental 
to  the  ordinary  field  work.  Cheap  camera* 
will  usually  warp,  and  in  damp  weather  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  have  one  bind  so  that 
it  cannot  be  opened  without  force  being  used. 
Such  a  camera  had  better  be  thrown  away, 
tor  it  will  probably  fail  to  work  when  the 
critical  moment  arrives.  No  short-focus 
camera  is  of  much  use — that  is  to  say,  its 
uses  are  limited:  for  small  objects  such  as 
the  smaller  kinds  of  birds,  if  we  wish  a  fair- 
sized  image  the  camera  must  be  placed  within 
perhaps  three  feet  of  the  subject,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  except  with  the  long- focus 
cameras.  The  rising  and  falling  front  is  use- 
ful, but  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  swing  back.  The  reversi- 
ble back  is  almost  a  necessity  for  the  5x7 
camera,  but  of  much  less  use  with  the  4x5 
size.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  camera,  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  For  all-round  field 
work,  the  5x7  size  is  the  most  satisfactorj*. 
WTien  very  long  journeys  have  to  be  made, 
and  every  pound  of  weight  musi  be  thought 
of,  then  the  4x5  is  better,  especially  if  glass 
plates  are  used.  If  cut  films  are  used  in- 
stead of  plates,  the  slight  extra  weight  of  the 
5x7  camera  is  not  of  much  importance.  But 
do  not  on  any  accoimt  take  a  very  light  cam- 
era, for  thus  far  none  has  been  made  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  stand  any  rough  usage. 
Large-hize  c.iraeras  are  not  advisable  for  field 
work.  It  is  better  to  use  nore  plates  with  a 
smaller  camera,  and  have  the  best  pictures 
enlarged.  In  other  words,  ti  is  better  to  take 
a  large  number  of  small  phot'  "aphs  (not  too 
small,  of  course)  than  a  few  i  ^e.  ones.  The 
bellows  of  the  camera  should  be  of  good 
leather,  not  rubber-coated  cloth,  or  leather 
substitutes.  Cameras  that  open  only  in  front, 
ot  the  kind  usually  known  as  the  "  cycle  ** 
models,  are  the  most  convenient  so  far  as 
carrying  is  concerned,  but  when  photographin<; 
objects  at  very  close  range  they  are  not  as 
easily  manipulated  as  those  known  as  the 
double  extension  models;  these  open  both 
front  and  back,  and  as  the  focusing  is  done 
by  moving  the  back  or  ground-glass  end,  the 
lens  remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
object  while  the  focusing  is  being  attended  to. 
In  the  next  number  the  subject  of  apparatus 
will  be  continued,  with  descriptions  of  plate 
holders,  tripods,  lenses,  plates,  and  field  chang- 
ing bags. 


NOTABLE    PERFORMANCES    AND    RECORDS 


By  CHARLES  E.  PATTERSON 


Amateur  Racquet  Singles  Championship  of  America,  xQoa. 
Played  in  the  Court  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Aasociation. 

Feb.  Z9th  Feb.  aoth 

W.  R.  Mfller,  Canada I  Withdrawn  «     .^ 

Ed^ar  Scott,  Philadelphia f  Q^oxx, . . . 

A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Boston* (.15.    15.    ^S*  chAw 

L.  Waterbury,  New  York f  5.      "      " 

C.  H.  Mackay,  New  York ( 

E.  H.  Fay,  Boston f 

Austin  Potter,  Boston ' 


8.     10. 


,...)    4.  zx.  zz. 

...J  IS.  »5.  »5. 

C.  H.  Mackay,  New  York [15.    »5.    »5.  Mackay .)  xs.  15.  X5. 

E.  H.  Fay,  Boston t    x.      4.      9.  ( 

Austin  Potter,  Boston »  «„,.  ,            Potter  ..Jo.  3.  xx . 

F.  P.  RoUand,  Canadat (Withdrawn  '^""''    '*^   ^'  ^ 

*  National  Champion  in  1901.    t  Champion  of  Canada. 


Feb.  aad  Champion 


Shaw  ...^15.    xa.    XX. 


XX, 


Mackay. 


a, 


X5*     X5*     IS*. 


Mackay 


H.  S  Russell  and  C.  G.  Winslow.  Boston 

N.  Ettin^  and  Geo.  McFadden,  Philadelphia — 

x6  x6  X5  X7  3  IS  X5 
x8    x8    xa    xs    xs      6    xa 

R.  K.  Cassatt  and  Jas.  Potter,  Phfladelphia 

Q.  A.  Shaw,  Sr.,  and  E.  P.  Fay,  Boston 

xs  X5  xs  XX  X3  xa  4 
xo    XX    xa    IK    x8    X5    X5 

Goo.  H.  Brooke  and  H.  D.  Scott,  Philadelphia. . , 

C.  H.  Mackay  and  L.  Water  bury,  New  York. . . . 

IS    »5    XS    X5 

7398 

B.H.Warburton  and  Bd^rar  Soott,  Philadelphia . 


Doubles  Championship. 
March  sth  to  8th,  played  in  Court  of  Philadelphia  Racquet  Club. 

xst  Round  ad  Round  Final 

8    X4    X4    xai 
xs    17    17    zslEtting  and  McFadden 

•  fitting  and  McFadden..  1  6068 


.Brooke  and  Scott. 


3    »S     9    »5    XS    "    tS 
XS     9    xs    zx      8    xs     6 

Mackay  and  Water  bury 


xs    xs     xs    xs 

Brooke  and  H.D.Scott 


Champions 

G.  H.  Brooke 

and 

H.  D.  Scott, 

Phila. 


ICE  SPORTS. 

I  If  the  Amateur  Hockey  League  championship 
series,  played   in   Greater   New   York,  the 
record  at  this  writing  (March  10)  stands: 

Won,  Lost,  Percent, 

Crescent    A.    C 6  2        75. 

Hockey  Club  of  N.  Y.. .       6  2        71.4 

New   York  A.   C 5  2        71.4 

St.  Nicholas  S.  0 3  5        37.5 

Brooklyn   S.   C 0  8        00. 

The  Intercollegiate  preliminary  champion- 
ship series  have  been  finished.  Yale  played  an 
even,  consistent  game  throughout  the  season, 
having  good  material  and  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  practise  games.  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  less  favored  in  these  particulars, 
made,  nevertheless,  a  creditable  fight  for  sec- 
ond honors,  Harvard's  steady  improvement 
bringing  her  to  her  top  game  when  it  was 
most  needed.  Brown  showed  some  slight  sem- 
blance to  hockey  toward  the  last,  but  Colum- 
bia, with  all  her  advantages,  played  very 
poorly  throughout.    The  summary  is: 

Won,  Lost.  Percent. 

4            0  100. 

3            1  76. 

2            2  50. 

1            3  25. 

0            4  00. 


games.    In  the  senior  championship  series  the 
record,  on  March  1,  stood: 

Won. 

Keystone   8 

Pittsburg  A.  C. . . .         6 

Bankers    4 

The  steady  uphill  climb  of  the  Pittsburg 
seven  has  been  the  notable  feature  of  the  sea- 
son thus  far. 

In  the*  Junior  League  the  record  is: 

Wow.    Lost. 


Lost, 

Percent, 

4 

60.7 

6 

50. 

8 

33.3 

10 


5 


3 
2 


2 
4 


Percent. 
83.3 
55.6 


6 

8 


3.3.3 
20. 


Yale  

Harvard 
Princeton 
Brown   .. 
Colimibia 


In  a  final  series  of  three  games  between  the 
first  and  second,  Yale  beat  Harvard  5-3  and  4-1. 

In  Pittsburg  excellent  hockey  has  been 
played,  both  in  the  leagues  and  in   outside 


Shady  Side  Academy . . 
Pittsburg  High  School. 
West.     Univer.     Ponn. 

Medical   School 

East  Libert V 

The  Shady  Side  team's  work  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  commend.  They  are  vindicating  the  prin- 
ciple of  clean  sport,  both  in  the  make-up  of 
their  team  and  the  excellence  of  their  play. 
Truly  that  is  a  lesson  much  needed  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

Cornell's  team  made  an  encouraging  show- 
ing against  Yale  in  New  York  in  February, 
and  the  seasonable  weather  throughout  the 
North  has  done  much  to  bring  up  the  out- 
door game. 

In  skating  but  little  has  been  done,  aside 
from  a  remarkable  professional  performance 
by  John  Nilsson  at  the  Pittsburg  rink,  Febru- 
ary 12,  in  which  he  covered  two  miles  in  5 
minutes  47^  seconds,  a  world's  record.  On 
February  14  Clarence  Preston,  of  Shady  Side 
Academy,   successfully   defended   his   title   as 
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amateur  champion  speed  skater  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  winning  the  two-mile  event  in 
6  minutes  26  seconds. 

SWIMMING. 

•yHERE  seems  no  doubt  that  Harold  F. 
*  Brewer,  the  San  Francisco  swimmer,  is  the 
coming  record  holder  and  amateur  champion. 
In  all  his  recent  performances  he  has  strength- 
ened the  excellent  impression  made  by  his  work 
at  home.  On  February  19  he  lowered  the  tank 
record  for  600  yards  from  9  minutes  23J  sec- 
onds to  8  minutes  25  seconds,  defeating  E.  C. 
Schaefer,  oft-time  champion,  and  F.  A.  Wenck, 
of  Yale.  On  February  21  he  also  broke  the 
1,000-yard  tank  record,  lowering  it  to  15:231, 
and  defeating  F.  Wieland,  of  the  Chicago  Y.  M. 
€.  A.,  and  Wenck.  Wieland  was  also  close  to 
the  former  record. 

Harry  LeMoyne,  of  the  Brookline  Swim- 
ming Club,  Mass.,  has  also  been  busy  with  one 
of  Schaefer's  records.  He  won  the  New  Eng- 
land championship  at  80  yards,  in  a  tank,  on 
February  24,  in  49§  seconds,  lowering  the  old 
record  of  50|  seconds.  On  March  3  LeMoyne 
broke  the  world's  indoor  record  at  60  yards  in 
the  New  England  A.  A.  U.  championships,  mak- 
ing it  35i  seconds. 

A  NEW  INDOOR  HURDLE  RECORD. 

Qhort  distance  sprinting  and  hurdle  records 
^  are  extremely  hard  to  beat,  hence,  as  a 
rule,  they  stand  for  years.  Harry  Arnold, 
of  New  York,  however,  lowered  the  60  yards 
indoor  hurdle  record  to  7i  seconds,  at  Buffalo, 
on  February  22. 

THE   WESTERN  COLLEGE   OUTLOOK. 

pROM  present  appearances,  track  sports  will 
*  be  of  higher  relative  merit  than  baseball 
in  the  Middle  Western  universities  during  the 
coming  spring.  Indeed  a  combination  Western 
college  team  would  come  precious  near  to  win- 
ning from  a  similar  Eastern  team. 
Michigan  will  have  all  her  best  men  of  last 


season,  including  Dvorak,  pole  vaulter,  11  feet 
6  inches;  Fishleigh,  pole  vaulter,  11  feet; 
broad  jumper,  22  feet,  and  120-yard  hurdler, 
16^;  Nufer,  low  hurdler,  25|;  Armstrong, 
high  jumper,  6  feet;  Lieblee,  sprinter;  and 
others  of  excellent  calibre.  Beloit  still  has 
Merrill,  the  190-pound  flyer,  with  his  records  of 
10  flat  in  the  100  yards  and  49  in  the  quarter. 
Chicago  has,  among  other  good  men,  Fred 
Moloney,  with  15§  and  24§  for  the  two  hurdles; 
Carey,  hammer  thrower,  140  feet;  Hopkins, 
broad  jumper,  22  feet  8^  inches;  and  Magee, 
pole  vaulter,  11  feet  1|  inches.  Wisconsin 
boasts  a  fine  quartet  of  mile  runners  averag- 
ing close  to  4:35,  and  they  are  to  run  at  the 
Philadelphia  relay  races  on  April  26.  The 
Freshman  material  is  also  unusually  good. 

The  teams  at  the  big  colleges  seem  unusually 
well  balanced,  take  it  altogether,  although 
Chicago  must  develop  some  good  place-getters 
in  order  to  hold  her  own. 

In  baseball  Wisconsin  looks  to  have  the  best 
prospects,  as  many  of  her  best  men  remain, 
and  the  new  material  is  good.  Chicago  lost 
her  best  pitcher  of  last  year,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  develop  a  successor  of  equal  ability. 
Howe,  substitute  last  season,  is  at  present  most 
conspicuous.  Harper,  the  catcher;  Merrifield, 
second  base;  Sunderland,  short  stop;  and 
Sloan,  fielder,  are  available;  the  other  places 
are  vacant.  Michigan  is  still  worse  off,  as  seven 
of  last  year's  good  nine  have  gone.  Utley, 
pitcher,  and  Snow,  fielder,  are  all  who  remain. 
About  fifty  men  are  at  work,  but  they  are 
unknown  quantities  so  early,  as  this  writing. 
Illinois  should  have  a  rather  strong  team  this 
year,  as  most  of  those  who  played  in  1901  are 
yet  in  college. 

Eastern  and  Western  college  baseball  teams 
will  meet  this  spring  to  an  unusual  extent, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Oberlin  hav- 
ing games  thus  arranged,  with  Chicago  as  a 
possibility. 


WESTMINSTER   KENNEL   CLUB 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  SHOW 
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MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  19-22,   1902 


CHAMPIONS  OF  BREED  AND  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  OPEN   CLASSES 


Airedale 
Terriers 


OPEN 
DOGS 


Clonmel 
Bed  Rock 


OPEN 
BITCHES 


BREED 

CHAMPIONS 

DOGS 

AND  BITCHES 


Clonmel  Clonmel 

Coronation     Coronation 


GORDON 
SETTERS 


BAS3ETT  Hounds 


Geisha  Queen      Great  Danes 


Buck  and  Tan 


(Manchester)^  Wellesbourne  \  ^^elle 


Wandel 
Warrior 

Lord 
Derby 


Terrier 
Bloodhounds 

Boston 
Terriers 

Bull  Dogs 

45  Jbs.  and  over 
Under  75  lbs. 

Under  40  lbs.  [  . , 
^1^  and  over. 

^!^LL  Terriers 

^'ot  exceeding  j 
JO  lbs.         ''I 

3oJb8.orover  -j 


Cocker  Spaniels 

Black  FritK  III 

Any  solid  color  f   »#«^^« 
except  bUck    f  ^*^®^ 
Particolored         Chief  II 

Collies 

Other  than  sable  or  j  Prize 
sable  and  white     1  Tont 


Charity 
Girl 

Remlik 
Bonnie 


Wind- 
holme's 
Banfifle 


Welles, 
bourne 

Wandol 
Warrior 

Remlik 
Bonnie 


Portland         

Chibiabos       

j  Champion  Lady  ^  Portland 

1        Dockleaf 

Thackerey  Soda 


Champion  Wentworth 
Little  Flyer       Vixen 
Ch.  Princeton    Yorkville 
Monarch  Belle 


Yorkville 
Belle 


Rongh  I 
Smooth 


Hanover 
Victor 


Surprise  1 

F^b^n"       Chief  IL 
Surrender  J 


Moreton   ] 

Hebe      I  Moreton 
Moreton     \     Hebe 

Hebe       J 
. .  Wellesbourne  Veto 


Dachshunde 

Red  Rotbart  M 

Other  than  red   Rupert  M 

Dalmatians  

Deerhounds         Norval 

English 
Setters    Champion  Barton 

Field  Spaniels 
Black 


t5>s%   [  R^P^^-t  M. 


ory 


Noma 


Mallwyd 
Queen 


Other  than 
black 

Fox  Hounds 

English 
American 

Fox  Terriers 
Smooth 


1  Ch.  Encliffe    Ch.  Annoy- 
1        Bishop  ance 

Ch  Saybrook    Woolton 
Popcorn  Dagmar 


\ 


Spot 
Norval 


Barton 
Tory 

Weald- 
stone 
Madge 


Hector 
Bragdon 


Giddy 
Carmen 


f      Don 
\  Cesario 


Ch.  Norfolk 
CloriU 
Champion 
Hot  Stuff 


Wir.H.lre<l|Ch.mpion 

Maurice     Rodney  Mignon 


Hot 
Stuff 


French 
Bulldogs 


Irish 
Setters 

Irish 
Terriers 

Mastiffs 


OPEN 
DOGS 


Downham 
Victor 

Ch.  Sandor 
Vom  Inn 

Rock  wood  Jr.  -j 

Champion 
Masterpiece 

Prince  of 
Wales 


OPEN 
BITCHES 


Heather 
Charm 


BREED 

champions 

DOGS 
AND  BITCHES 

Downham 
Victor 


}ch.  Portia  I  v^^<»f„^„ 

St.  Lambert       Rock- 
Mollie         wood,  Jr. 


Iroquois 
Eileen 


Champion 
Masterpiece 

Holland's       Prince  of 
Queen  .  Wales 


Newfoundlands 


Captain 


Old  English 
Sheep  Dogs    Robin  Adair 


Winifred    Robin  Adair 


Pointers 

Under  55  lbs.  I^'^^^jr"     1 

55  lbs.  and  over    King  William    

TT«j«,      IK-  J  Ch.  Westlake    » 

Under  50  lbs j  suiTtle         \ 

50  lbs.  and  over Belle  Westlake 


j  Lansdowne 
?        Malt 


Pomeranians 

Black  (not 
.over  8  lbs.) 

Other  than  black  f  Nubian 
Cnot  over  8  lbs.)  (   Rebel 


[  Prof. 


Ruskin 


Viva 

Thirlsmere 
Baby 


Nubian 
Rebel 


Poodles  ^ 

Curly  (black)  MUo  Fils 

Curly  (Except  )      Beppo  of 

black)  )  Thrandeston 
Pugs 

Black  BUck  Knight 

Any  color  


Maisie       Milo  Fils 


Pernbrook 
Alixe 


Russian  Wolf 
Hounds  Fernbrook 

Ivan 
Scottish 
Terriers  Endcliffe       Endcliffe 

Chappie  Heather  Charm 
Skye 
Terriers         Moorland  (. 

Lad        S 
St.  Bernards 

\  Mayor  of 
}  Watford 
\  Newton  Abbot 
1         Squire 


Ch.  Loki 


Fernbrook 
Ivan 


Endcliffe 
Heather  Charm 


Rough 
Smooth 


Queen        -j 

Columbia's 
Hope 
Dolly 
Varden 


Moorland 
Lad 

Mayor  of 
Watford 
Dolly 
Varden 


Persever- 
ance 


Toy  Spaniels 
King  Charles    Perseverance        LUlie 

Blenheim       Champion  RoUo    ]  ^*rSiFo**" 

Darnall 

Kitty 


Prince  Charles 

Rubies 
Japanese 


j   Ashton 
i  Defender 


Totaro 


Yuka  Senn 


Darnall 
Kitty 
Ashton 
Aristocrat 
Beri  Senn 


Toy  Terriers 

Not  Maltese  or 
Yorkshire  or 
over  8  lbs. 


} 


Welsh  Terriers 

Yorkshire 
Terriers 


Rock  of 
Harlech 

Endcliffe 
Mirthful 


Brynafon 
lifab 

Endcliffe 
Mirthful 


t  Endcliffe 
(  Majesty 

Cedarvale 
Hard  Cash 

Endcliffe 
Mirthful 


J  t- 


FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY 


Modem  Seamanship.     By  Austin  M.  Knight. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Company. 

COMMANDER  KNIGHT,  U.  S.  N.,  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  seaman,  and  he 
has  written  a  thoroughly  practical  book 
which  covers  a  wider  field  than  most  volumes 
which  have  been  written  on  this  subject. 
It  touches  every  conceivable  topic  from 
splicing  a  rope  to  taking  a  disabled  vessel  in 
tow  in  bad  weather,  or  handling  a  steamer 
around  a  dock.  It  is  also  very  elaborately  and 
practically  illustrated,  and  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  Corinthian 
sailor  man. 

Thfi  English  Turf.     By  Charles  Richardson. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

1  HIS  is  a  very  complete  and  entertainingly 
written  story  of  the  English  turf,  with  a 
record  of  its  courses  and  horses.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  American  horses  are  being  entered 
in  such  great  numbers  at  English  meetings, 
this  is  a  book  of  peculiar  interest,  with  its  dis- 
cussion of  modem  courses,  trainers,  training 
grounds,  jockeys,  breeding  and  lines  of  blood. 
It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  turf  and  must  appeal  to  every 
horseman. 

The  Nineteenth  Hole.     By  Van  Tassel  Sut- 
phen.  ^       Harper  &  Brothers. 

JVIr.  Sutphen  was  the  first  American  to 
turn  golf  to  literary  advantage  and  remains 
to  this  day  the  most  entertaining  of  those  who 
write  our  golf  stories.  The  present  volume 
attests  to  the  merit  of  this  ranking. 

The  Bears  of  Blue  River.    By  Charles  Major. 
Doubleday,  McClure  &  Company. 

A.  THOROUGHLY  enjoyable  "bear  story"  for 
boys. 

In  the  Forest.     By  Maximilian  Foster. 

1  HIS  is  another  of  the  many  books,  now 
appearing,  of  animal  stories,  quasi-fiction  and 
quasi-fact.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  boys 
despite  its  taking  some  liberties  with  the 
animals. 

Animal  Life.     A  first  book  of  zoology.     By 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

An  inviting  and  instructive  book  to  the 
beginning  student  of  animal  life. 

The  Outcasts,    By  W.  A.  Fraaer.    Illustrated 
by  Arthur  Heming.  Scribnere*. 

1  HIS  is  quite  the  best  of  Mr.  Fraser's  recent 
ories  of  animal  life,  and  the  volume  is  very 
uch  enhanced  by  the  drawings  of  Arthur 


Heming,  though  the  artist's  work  does  not 
seem  so  convincing  as  it  was  iu  Mr.  Fraser's 
other  volume. 

Lives   of   the    Hunted.     By  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

JN^R.    Seton's    animal   stories    are    always 
fascinating  and  arouse  sympathy  for  the  beast 
even  though  we  realize,  as  we  read,  that  the 
author  invariably  idealizes  his  dumb  subjects 
to  a  degree  quite  incompatible  with  truthful 
delineation  of  brute  character.     The  best  tale 
in  the  present  volume  is  Johnny  Bear,  which  is 
more  like  the  author's  earlier  stories  and  has 
less  suggestion  of  fiction.     **  Krag"  which  opens 
Lives  of  the  Hunted ^  emphasizes  the  artificial 
note  Mr.  Seton  allows  now  and  again  to  creep 
into  his  stories.     It  is  so  idealized  as  to  de- 
tract from  its  interest.  Indeed  it  comes  pre- 
cious near  being  maudlin,  which  does  not  at 
all  reflect    the   nature   of  its    author.      Mr. 
Seton's  animal  stories  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended upon  as  natural  history,  but  they  are 
always  entertaining. 

A  Year  in  a  Yawl.     By  Russell  Doubleday. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

A  PLEASING  yarn  of  a  seven  thousand  mile 
cruise  down  the  Mississippi  River,  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
Norfolk,  by  four  boys  in  a  thirty-five-foot  yawl 
of  their  own  construction. 

The  Royal  Game  of  Golf.     By  F.  T.  Rich- 
ards. R.  H.  Russell. 

A  QUAINT  and  exceedingly  well  executed 
series  of  figures  using  golf  as  an  excuse  for 
some  very  artistic  and  skilful  drawings  of 
figures  in  costumes  of  the  different  periods 
from  1565  to  1840.  Mr.  Richards*  knowledge 
of  the  golf  clubs,  however,  is  more  limited. 
It  makes  an  attractive  portfolio  of  loose 
pages. 

Our  Househoai  on  the  Nile.     By  Lee  Bacon. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

1  HE  story  of  a  trip  on  the  Nile  in  a  dahabeah, 
and  some  suggestions  for  those  who  con- 
template a  similar  trip. 

Nature*s  Biographies.     By  Clarence  Moores 
Weed.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

JVl  R.  Weed  is  not  only  a  deep  student  of  na- 
ture but  one  who  tells  what  he  has  to  say  most 
interestingly.  This  little  book  concerns  the 
butterfly,  moths,  grasshoppers  and  the  fly, 
and  is  very  entertainingly  instructive  as  well 
as  fully  illustrated. 
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THE   GREAT  TWO-YEAR-OLDS  OF   LAST 

YEAR    AND    THEIR    THREE- 

YEAR-OLD   PROMISE 

By  ARTHUR  F.   BOWERS  ' 


FAIRLY  well- 
known    Ameri- 
can jockey,  but 
not  one  of  the 
foremost  rank, 
remarked    the 
other     day,    as 
he  was  about  to 
sail    for    Eur- 
ope,   that   he 
feared     Mr. 
William     C. 
^Vhitncy's  famous  colt,  Nasturtium,  would 
be  unsuccessful  in  the  Epsom  Derby.  When 
asked  if  he  had  any  special  reason  for  dis- 
trust of  this  racer's  prospects  in  the  most 
celebrated  turf   contest  of  the   world,  he 
replied:    "The    turn    at    the    Tattenham 
corner  on  the  Derby  course  is  so  extremely 
sharp  and  so  difficult  that  it  strikes  me  so 
tig  a  horse  as  Nasturtium  will  not  be  able 
to  overcome  its  difficulties."    The  comment 
made  by  this  rider  shows  how  poor  is  often 
the  judgment  of  jockeys,  even  of  those  who 
attain  an  average  measure  of  success.     It 
is  true   that     the     Tattenham    corner    is 
abrupt,  and  that  there  is  at  times  a  trou- 
blesome crowding  at  that  place,  but  many 
i)erby  winners  have  been  horses  of  excep- 
tional size.     The  unbeaten  Ormonde,  for 

• 

instance,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mightiest 


champions  in  horse  flesh  ever  seen  in  any 
country,  and  the  winner  of  the  Derby  of 
his  year,  was  an  enormous  fellow,  of  im- 
mense height,  and  proportions  almost 
gigantic.  lie  was  the  all-conquering  vic- 
tor of  his  day,  and,  in  fact,  great  numbers 
of  British  experts  consider  him  to  have 
been  unsurpassed  in  prowess  among  the 
greatest  horses  of  the  centuries. 

In  glancing  hastily  at  the  achievements 
and  the  merits  of  prominent  American 
two-year-olds  of  the  season  of  1901  that 
are  likely  to  secure  new  honors  in  1902,  it 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  more  interest 
is  felt  by  Americans  generally  in  Nastur- 
tium than  in  any  other  colt  of  his  age,  not 
because  his  exploits  last  year  were  incom- 
parable, although  they  were  certainly  dis- 
tinguished, but  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
the  selected  representative  of  a  great 
American  stable  in  the  English  Derby,  and 
it  is  now  likely  that  if  he  goes  to  the  post 
fit  and  well,  and  in  form  equal  to  that 
which  he  displayed  last  fall,  he  will  be  a 
creditable  exponent  of  Yankee  hopes  and 
aspirations  on  the  British  turf. 

At  the  close  of  last  autumn  Mr.  Whitney 
was  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  wonderful 
array  of  colts  and  fillies  whose  perform- 
ances had  been  brilliant,  and  ~'  -^lass 
and  quality  were  indisputab  we 
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mention  Nasturtium,  Goldsmith,  Yankee, 
Endurance-By-Kight,  and  Blue  Girl,  not  to 
speak  of  King  Hatiover,  Gold  Seeker,  and  a 
number  of  other  youngsters  of  considerable 
reputation,  the  minds  of  turfmen  recur  to 
a  long  list  of  notable  victories  in  impor- 
tant stakes.  With  so  many  to  choose  from 
Mr.  Whitney  decided  to  send  Xasturtium 
across  the  ocean. 

In  mimerows  instances  colts  and  fillies 
whieh  had  done  well  in  this  country  have 
pone  to  pieces  in  health  and  strength  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
cither  died  abroad  or  been  made  almost 
useless  for  further  racing.  Duke  of  Ma- 
genta, Falsetto,  Tommy  Atkins,  and  sev- 
eral others  might  be  referred  to.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  better  fortune  will  attend 
the  career  of  Nasturtium  in  the  Old 
World.  He  is  a  splendid-looking  fellow, 
and  in  the  Flatbush  Stakes,  nt  a  distance 
of  seven  furlonps,  he  proved  beyond  eavil 
that  he  had  stayinR  power  as  well  as  speed. 
Some  eensorinus  critics  found  fault  with 
this  colt,  declaring  that  he  was  somewhat 
flashy  in  appearance,  and  not  of  the  hardy, 
lasting,  wear-and-tear  sort.     These  fault- 


finders hardly  seemed  to  be  justified  in 
their  censure.  John  Huggins,  the  Ameri- 
can trainer  who  has  been  so  remarkably 
successful  abroad,  preferred  Nasturtium  to 
handle  for  Mr.  Whitney  for  the  Derby  and 
other  great  prizes  in  England,  to  any  other 
animal  in  ilr.  Whitney's  stable.  Few  per- 
aons  who  know  anything  about  racing  will 
deny  Mr.  lluggins's  conspicuous  ability  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  horses,  as  well  as 
in  training  and  managing  noble  types.  It 
was  highly  regrettable  that,  owing  to  an 
accident  at  or  near  the  starting  point.  Nas- 
turtium bad  no  chance  in  the  Futurity,  by 
far  the  richest  turf  prize  in  America,  to 
prove  his  actual  merit.  On  that  occasion, 
in  a  big  field  which  included  moat  of  the 
choicest  two-year-olds  in  the  country,  he 
was  practically  "  left "  at  or  near  the  post, 
and  merely  cantered  over  the  course.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  he  was  inter- 
fered with  and  fouled  in  an  important  con- 
test, and  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  weeks 
of  racing  in  the  Fnited  States  in  11)01  that 
he  set  the  sqj  on  his  greatness.  Then  he 
made  it  ch  'lis  place  was  at  the  top, 

or  very  c'  op,  among  all  the  run- 
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ners  of  his  age  anywhere  on  this  Continent. 
Ill  the  spring  months  of  the  first  year  of 
the  new  century  the  opinion  gained 
ground  that  most  of  the  American  two- 
year-olds  which  appeared  in  public  early 
in  the  season  were  not  true  stars ;  hut  long 
before  midsummer  had  boen  reached,  that 
superb  filiy.  Blue  Girl,  bcarinR  the  colors 
of  John  E.  Madden,  had  made  good  her 
title  to  be  ranked  alongside  the  best  of  her 
age  and  sex  that  had  been  seen  on  our 
i  for  generations.     She  is  a  splen- 


the  doings  of  the  two-year-olds,  which 
he  now  owns  exclusively,  were  aufficienlly 
impressive  to  warrant  extended  study.  Mr. 
Whitney  spared  no  outlay  in  strengthening 
his  turf  forces,  and  the  purchases  whioh  he 
made  between  the  first  day  of  Way  and  the 
last  day  of  October  astonished  every  one 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  unap- 
proachable sport.  He  bought  Xasturliuni 
for  $50,000  from  Mr.  Anthony  L.  Aste,  who 
was  known  for  years  in  this  city  as  '■  Tony 
the  Bootblack,"  because  of  his  ownership 


did  specimen  of  a  royal  princess  among 
racers.  For  a  part  of  the  season  she  was 
suffering  from  rheumatism, and  this  trouble 
interfered  with  her  series  of  meritorious 
triumphs,  ilr.  Whitney  was  a  silent  part- 
ner with  Mr.  Miidden  in  the  ownership  of 
Blue  Girl,  and  in  the  autumn  he  bought 
out  Jlr.  Maddon's  interest,  and  therefore 
become  her  sole  possessor. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow 
any  review  of  the  performances  of  the 
older  horses  in  Mr.  Whitney's  stable,  but 


iiud  control  of  a  big  combination  of  boot- 
blacking  stands.  Mr.  Aste  was  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  huge  slable,  but  he  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  win  a  number  of  races 
with  Jack  Point  and  with  Sadducee,  and 
had  displayed  eseellent  judgment  in  pur- 
chasing Nasturtium  when  that  colt  wai* 
sold  in  the  settlement  of  the  partner- 
ship between  Mr.  J.  0.  Pollansbee  and  Mr, 
William  Astorrhanler.  Tony  the  Bootblack 
secured  the  colt  at  auction  for  $4,500,  and, 
therefore,  made  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
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investineut  when  the  big  son  of  Water- 
t-rcjis  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Wliitney  for 
$jO,0(M).  The  buyer  of  Nasturtium  before 
the  season  was  over  had  secured  from  Mr. 
Madden  his  entire  interest,  not  only  in 
Blue  Girl,  but  also  in  Yankee,  and  some 
iither  colts  and  fillies  of  rare  excellence. 
The  fig'iires  at  which  Mr.  Mndileii  parted 
with  his  interest  in  these  two-ycar-olda 
were  not  made  public,  but  Ihey  certainly 
must  have  been  sky-scrapers.  Such  cracks 
were  worth  a.  ^ reat  deal  of  money.     In  the 


of  last  year,  the  prevailing  impression  was 
that  the  young  colts  and  fillies  of  1901 
would  prove  to  be  of  no  surpassing  merit. 
This  iili-a  was  completely  dispelled  loug 
before  the  last  important  stake  had  been 
deoide<l  in  the  fall.  Few  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  turf  have  known  so 
radiant  a  galaxy  of  two-year-old  stars  as 
that  which  includes  Nasturtium,  Endur- 
ance-By-Right,  Blue  fiirl.  Ileno,  Yankee, 
Ooldsmith,  Alan-a-Dale,  Compute,  Li-on- 
ora  Loring,  and  constellations  of  others. 


NasEuriium.  Entf 
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final  days  of  the  season  the  imperial  filly, 
Endu  ran  CO- By-Right,  who  had  won  a  mem- 
orable series  of  prizes  and  honors  atrainst 
Worthy  antagonists  of  towering  class,  was 
transferred  h.v  XCr.  Schorr,  the  well-known 
Memphis  turfman,  to  Jlr.  Whitney  at  a 
price  which  must  have  been  above  $30,000, 
and  her  exploits  had  been  so  dazzling  that 
even  *40.000  woulil  not  hove  seemed  an 
extravagant  sum  to  pay  for  her. 

As  already   said   in  this   article,  when 
Morris  Park  threw  open  its  gates  in  May 


In  fact,  there  were  twice  a  score  of  young 
racers  whose  performances  would  have 
been  considered  iit  least  praiseworthy  in  an 
average  season,  but  which  were  eclipsei!  in 
the  lustre  of  the  fcnts  of  the  champion 
novices  of  the  turf  in  that  great  season. 

Among  so  many  animals  of  marked  qual- 
ity it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  any  single  one 
and  award  the  palm  of  supremacy  to  that 
one  above  all  others.  If  Nasturtium  had 
taken  part  in  as  mnnv  races  as  Goldsmith' 
did,  as  Blue  flirl  and  Endnrf  "ght 
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did,  and  in  those  races  had  borne  himself 
as  nobly  as  he  did  in  the  Flatbusb  Stakes, 
there  might  be  little  room  left  for  argu- 
ment. Goldsmith  is  a  little  fellow  of 
indomitable  pluck  and  ineshaustible  stay- 
ing power,  and  he  is  the  idol  of  legions  of 
experienced  turfmen,  whose  admiration  of 
bulldog  courage  in  the  thoroughbred  is 
unbounded;  but,  as  Nasturtium  and  Gold- 
amith  were  together  in  the  same  stable  for 
n  eonsiderabie  time,  and  as  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Kogers  and  Mr.  Huggins  selected 


and  merit,  but  last  year  in  the  United 
States  there  were  Xasturtium,  Goldsmith, 
Ileno,  Yankee,  Alan-a-Dale,  and  a  dozen 
more,  whose  names  might  be  included  iu 
the  list  of  entremely  fast  colts,  ^lile  Blue 
Girl,  Endurance-By-Right,  and  Leonora 
Tjoring  were  fillies  of  startlinff  speed,  and 
will  be  remembered  for  many  a  day  for  thi' 
remarkable  character  of  their  two-year-old 
form,  no  matter  what  they  may  do  or  ma.v 
not  do  hereafter.  It  may  possibly  happen 
that    rheumatism,    or   lameness,    or    some 
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Nasturtium,  rather  than  Goldsmith,  to  go 
abroad,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
those  who  bad  fbe  best  opportunities  of 
deciding  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
made  up  their  minds  that,  good  as  Gold- 
smith was.  Nasturtium  was  even  better. 
It  was  an  amazing  season  for  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  qualities  of  the  colts  and 
also  of  the  fillies  among  the  youngsters. 
Only  at  long  intervals  on  the  turf  of  any 
country  are  both  sexes  represented  by 
troops  of  two-year-olds  of  eminent  class 


other  ailment  may  interfere  with  Blue 
Girl's  future  pride  of  place.  Leonora  Lor- 
ing  was  very  sick  at  one  time  last  season, 
and  possibly  she  may  not  train  on,  Endur- 
anee-By-Right  was  a  wonderfully  rugged, 
strong-bodied,  as  well  as  a  tout-hearted 
filly,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  her  career  on  the  turf  will  be  long, 
and  will  be  crowded  with  notable  feats. 
Great  two-year-olds  do  not  always  become 
great  three-year-olds.  But  Endurance-By- 
Ripht  is  a  filly  among  ten  thousand. 
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While  Mr.  Whitney's  stable  at  the  close 
of  the  season  was  far  stronger  in  two-year- 
olds  than  any  other  one  in  the  country, 
John  E.  Madden's  colors  were  carried  until 
the  later  months  by  a  marvelous  collection 
of  flyers.  Blue  Girl,  Yankee,  and  Heno, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  of  others  of  less  value, 
but  still  of  no  mean  reputation,  were 
trained  and  developed  by  him,  and  gained 
abundant  laurels  and  prizes  for  him  and 
for  his  associates.  Blue  Girl  came  to  hand 
early,  and  was  raced  freely  at  Morris  Park 
in  the  spring.  Mr.  Madden  decided  not  to 
hurry  Yankee  and  Heno,  and  he  managed 
them  with  masterly  patience  and  care. 
Yankee  had  run  only  twice  before  he  cap- 
tured his  dazzling  turf  diadem  in  the 
Futurity.  Heno  was  not  brought  out  until 
the  season  was  well  advanced,  and  then  he 
made  it  plain  beyond^ doubt  that  his  proper 
place  was  in  the  foremost  division.  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay  bought  him  at  a  most 
generous  expenditure  from  Mr.  Madden. 
A  special  race  was  arranged  with  Endur- 
ance-By-Right, and  although  the  filly  pre- 
vailed handsomely  over  the  colt,  still  Heno 
in  that  aifair  displayed  a  flight  of  speed 
which  aroused  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of 
every  spectator.  Later,  at  Morris  Park, 
he  defeated  the  Futurity  winner,  Yankee, 
in  the  renowned  Matron  Stakes,  and  left 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  observer  that 
he  was  worth  all  the  money  Mr.  Mackay 
had  paid  for  him.  It  is  true  that  Yankee 
w^as  conceding  weight  to  Heno,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  Heno  will  be  able 
to  vanquish  Yankee  at  even  weights  when 
they  meet  in  the  mighty  three-year-old 
battles  of  1902.  In  fact,  most  of  our  high- 
browed  and  bald-headed  racing  sages  be- 
lieve Yankee  to  be  the  superior  of  the  two. 
Yankee  is  a  colt  of  remarkable  power  and 
muscular  development,  as  well  as  speed, 
and  it  is  probable  will  turn  out  to  be  an 
excellent  stayer  at  the  long  distances, 
although  his  dam.  Correction,  was  only  a 
sprinter.  Correction  was  an  amazingly 
fast  sprinter,  however,  and  Yankee's- si  re, 
Hanover,  was  a  champion  over  extended 
journeys,  and  has  almost  to  a  certainty 
handed  down  his  sturdiness  and  strength 
of  heart  to  his  distinguished  son. 

In  the  West  there  were  some  two-year- 
olds  last  year  which  ran  well,  and  did  not 
come  East  at  all.  Among  these  was  Abe 
Frank;  but  the  study  of  all  of  his  running 
in  public,  and,  in  fact,  a  careful  review  of 


the  races  of  every  two-year-old  in  the  West 
who  was  not  seen  at  any  time  in  the  £ast, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  in 
1901  at  least  a  half  dozen  among  the  colts 
and  fillies  shown  on  the  courses  in  this 
State  that  were  better  performers  and  of 
somewhat  higher  class  than  the  best  of 
those  which  remained  in  the  West.  Endur- 
ance-By-Right won  several  races  in  the 
West  before  she  was  brought  to  the  Xew 
York  tracks. 

It  was  deeply  regretted  among  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  admirers  of  the 
great  sport  of  the  turf  that  the  fwnous 
Keene  stable,  the  most  popular,  the  most 
celebrated,  and  the  most  honored  of  Ameri- 
can stables  for  many  years,  was  under  a 
cloud  of  ill-fortune  in  this  country  in  1901, 
after  the  June  meeting  of  the  Coney 
Island  Jockey  Club.  Mr.  James  R.  Keene 's 
faultless  filly,  Cap-And-Bells,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  most  graceful,  and  charm- 
ing mares  that  the  sun  ever  looked  tpon, 
and  a  racer  of  superb  quality  and  speed, 
as  well  as  beauty,  won  the  English  Oaks  in 
a  style  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  saw  her  victory.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  very  great  honor.  To  win 
the  Oaks  is  only  second  to  winning  the 
Derby  itself,  and  American  turfmen  are 
eagerly  anticipating  for  Mr.  Keene  at  no 
very  distant  day  the  glory  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Derby.  It  is  not  generally  supposed, 
however,  that  the  Keene  stable  has  in  it  a 
three-year-old  which  can  secure  the  daz- 
zling crown  of  the  turf  at  Epsom  this  sea- 
son. Nevertheless,  the  Keenes,  father  and 
son,  Mr.  James  R.  Keene  and  Mr.  Fdxhall 
P.  Keene,  are  represented  abroad  by  many 
high-class  racers,  including  Cap-And-j3ells. 
Unfortunately,  the  Keene  colors  were  not 
carried  by  any  two-year-old  of  great  ifame 
or  invincible  speed  in  the  T'^nited  Statej?  last 
season.  It  was  an  unlucky  year  for  the 
two-year-olds  owned  by  the  Keenes  Tj'hich 
were  raced  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the 
stable  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  deajth  of 
Tommy  Atkins  abroad,  in  the  change  of 
form  of  the  brilliant  three-year-old  ■  colt, 
Conroy,  that  won  the  Brooklyn  Handicap 
in  magnificent  fashion,  but  fell  off  in  ijrain- 
ing,  and  could  not  race  again  in  J 901. 
Conroy  is  now  in  England;  so  is  Chacor- 
nac,  the  Futurity  winner  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Another  misfortune  which  befell  the 
Keene  colors  last  summer  in  this  country 
was  the  going  lame  of  the  top-notch  colt, 
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immensely  improved  Saratoga  course,  the 
highest  honors  of  the  America  11  turf  will 
he  fought  for  this  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
American  Derby  in  Chicago  has  a  reputa- 
tion of  its  own,  and  on  many  occnslons 
Kastern  colta  and  filliea  have  been  sent  to 
the  second  city  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  at  Washington  Park;  but  the  ill- 
fortune  of  the  best  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Eastern  stables  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  has  been  proverbial,  Colts 
of  the  magnificent  quality  and  fame  of 
Domino,  and  others  of   true  merit  have 


Commando,  who  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  first  in  the  Realization  but  for  trou- 
ble with  his  hoofs.  This  affection  became 
so  serious  that  Commando  was  retirctl  to 
the  stud,  to  the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  liosis 
of  admirers  who  desired  to  see  this  cham- 
pion racer  stand  up  and  go  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  The  Goddess  of  Fortune 
was  so  unkind  to  the  Keenc  stable  last  sea 
son  in  the  United  States  that  in  1902  she 
ought  to  lavish  her  favors  heartily  en  thesf 
liberal  and  enterprising  owners,  whose  col- 
ors are  the  peerless  white  with  blue  spots. 


Amontr  the  two-year-olds  of  1901  which 
have  been  nientionod  in  this  article  as  of 
Kcnuiiic  importance  and  high  promise,  it  is 
likely  that  few  will  be  seen  in  public  at 
the  outset  of  the  racing  season  of  1902  in 
America.  The  most  notable  and  valuable 
three-year-old  stakes  are  not  decided  until 
some  advance  has  been  made  from  the  first 
weeks  of  sport  in  this  State,  and  it  is.  of 
course,  universally  admitted  that  within 
the  limits  of  this  city,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the    transformed,  developed,  and 


been  badly  defeated  at  Washington  Park, 
The  blackest  clouds  of  ill-luck  as  a  rule 
have  hovered  over  the  finest  racers  which 
have  been  sent  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Illinois.  Several  of  the  two-year-olda  of 
1901  which  have  been  referred  to  in  this 
contribution  are  entered  in  the  American 
Derby,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
best  battles  among  our  choicest  three-.vear- 
olds  of  1902  will  be  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  East.  It  may  be  that  the 
Eastern  colors  will  be  conspicuous  in  miH 
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summer  at  the  foremost  of  the  Western 
meetings,  that  of  Washington  Park, but  the 
decisive  struggles  lor  supremacy  will  be 
settled  in  this  city  and  in  Saratoga. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Morris 
Park,  Gravcsend,  Sheepshead  Bay,  and 
Brighton  are  all  included  within  the  limits 
of  this  metropolis,  and  Saratoga  is  now  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  New  York 
turfmen  that  it  is  practically  a  New  York 
City  track,  although  it  is  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Madison  Square.  As  Nas- 
turtium has  been  sent  abroad,  he  will  not 
be  seen  upon  any  American  course  this 
season.  In  Mr.  Whitney's  wonderful  col- 
lection of  three-year-olds  of  to-day  he  has 
so  many  racers  of  high  class  that  he  will 
naturally  and  properly  select  one  after 
another  to  strive  for  one  stake  after  an- 
other. His  knightly  colts  Goldsmith  and 
Yankee  are  heavily  engaged  in  the*  richest 
three-year-old  stakes  at  Morris  Park,  at 
Sheepshead  Bay,  at  Gravesend,  and  at  Sar- 
atoga. Blue  Girl,  his  queenly  filly,  will 
tal^e  part* in  the  most  renowned  of  the  filly 
stakes  in  the  East.  Endurance-By-Right 
was  not  entered  in  a  large  number  of  the 
best-known  stakes  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  it  is  possible  she  may  be  started 
in  some  of  the  famous  handicaps  of  the 
type  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Suburban.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
throe-year-old  may  this  year  equal  the  feat 
of  Conroy  in  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  in 
1901,  because  there  are  so  many  three-year- 


olds  of  exceptional  quality  and  speed  and 
staying  power  which  will  be  in  training. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mackay's  Heno,  Mr.  Perry 
Belmont's  Fly-Wheel,  Mr.  McDowell's 
Alan-a-Dale,  the  Morris  Brothers'  Com- 
pute, and  the  swiftest  colts  and  fillies  in 
the  stables  of  Mr.  Featherstone,  Mr.  Fol- 
lansbee.  Colonel  Pepper,  Green  B.  Morris, 
the  Oxnards,  J.  B.  Haggin,  and  several 
others,  were  entered  so  liberally  in  the 
three-year-old  stakes  of  this  year  that  the 
contests  among  the  horses  of  that  age  in 
the  popular  and  historical  stakes  of  the 
Westchester  Association  in  May,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Jockey  Club  and  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  later,  of  the  Brighton  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Saratoga  Association  in 
July  and  August,  are  likely  to  call  out 
fields  of  thoroughbreds  so  much  admired 
and  80  well  worthy  of  admiration  that  the 
multitudes  of  spectators  will  be  excited  to 
greater  enthusiasm  and  applause  than  have 
been  known  on  our  American  tracks  for  a 
decade.  The  Withers  and  the  Belmont, 
the  Carlton  Stakes  and  the  Brooklyn 
Derby,  the  Tidal  and  Realization,  and 
many  another  classic  race  on  the  grounds 
of  the  organizations  which  are  promoting, 
developing,  and  expanding  the  sport  of  the 
turf  to  an  extent  surpassing  anything  hith- 
erto known  in  the  New  World,  will  bring 
together  many  runners  of  celebrity  in  con- 
tests of  such  ardor  and  such  spirit  as  have 
been  seen  rarely  since  the  first  thorough- 
bred struggles  in  the  United  States. 


BIG  GUN 


A   SANTEE   BRAVE 


By  FRANK  WELLES  CALKINS 


WE  sat  at  supper,  Jules  Bottineau 
and  myself,  over  a  tiny  fire  of 
willow  sticks  upon  a  low  point 
of  bluff  above  a  bank  of  the  Waterring. 
Our  ponies  fed  upon  the  short  slope  below. 
Jules  Bottineau  was  acting  as  my  guide 
in  a  journey  from  Bismarck  to  a  mission 
on  the  Souris.     The  nature  of  my  errand 


is  not  of  account  in  this  narrative.  We 
were  making  our  way  across  the  hunting 
grounds  of  several  hostile  tribes,  and  being 
neutrals,  deemed  it  best  to  travel  with  no 
attempt  at  concealment. 

The  sun  had  just  tipped  with  red  fire  the 
tops  of  Aniacomasin  Buttes,  and  twilight 
was  falling  upon  the  level  plains.     I  had 
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my  third  cup  of  coffee  in  hand,  alternately 
sipping  and  winking  at  the  glories  of  a 
garnet  sky.  Jules,  who  minded  not  the 
color,  but  the  attitude  of  things,  sat  across 
the  iire  gazing  blinkingly  toward  the  north. 
His  French-Canadian  face,  ornamented 
with  a  grizzled  goatee,  showed  a  sudden, 
fierce  play  of  emotion. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  play  actor, 
and  stood  in  a  half -crouching  attitude,  the 
tails  of  his  wolf-skin  cap  fluttering  in 
the  stirring  night  breeze,  his  eyes  glued 
upon  some  distant  prairie  object. 

**  Buffalo  or  elk,  and  coming  our  way," 
was  my  mental  comment,  and  I  calmly 
sipped  at  my  coffee.  Jules  was  of  an  emo- 
tional turn  and  a  tragic  manner.  He 
jumped  at  game,  and  sometimes  at  conclu- 
sions. 

^' Garrdons  nous!^^  he  muttered  half- 
angrily.  **  That  ees  too  mooch  w'en  seex 
Eenjun  they  all  chase  one  man  like  dose 
fellars." 

He  caught  up  his  gun.  Hastily  putting 
down  my  cup  I,  too,  snatched  my  breech- 
loader and  sprang  to  my  feet.  Without 
doubt  there  were  Indians  coming — coming 
at  the  run  and  straight  as  the  crow  flies 
toward  our  camp.  They  were  on  foot,  and 
lunging  forward  at  the  swinging,  loose- 
jointed  gait  which  signifies  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive chase.  One  in  advance,  some  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  was  evidently  the 
pursued.  The  others — there  were  more 
than  six — were  strung  oiit  for  a  half-mile 
or  more  in  his  roar.  The  chased  one  drew 
nearer  and  his  foremost  pursuer  suddenly 
halted  and  let  fly  an  arrow.  The  runner, 
now  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  had 
an  eye  over  his  shoulder,  and  cunningly 
threw  himself  flat  upon  his  face. 

The  bow  shaft  struck  with  a  sharp  thit! 
into  the  hard  soil  at  our  feet.  The  runner 
gained  his  feet  in  a  lithe  spring,  and  came 
on  with  a  whoop  of  defiance. 

"By  Gar-r-r!"  shouted  my  guide  with 
increased  excitement :  "  That  is  Beeg 
Gun — so,  by  gar-r — Ey  yegh,  yoxve-e-e!'^ 
With  the  shrill  bow-shot  yell  of  the  San  tee, 
Jules  threw  his  rifle  to  his  face  and  sent  a 
bullet  whistling  above  the  savages  in  pur- 
suit. That  fetched  them  standing,  and  a 
second  half-ounce  slug,  whining  yeun- 
yeun-yexiriy  sent  the  foremost  hustling  out 
of  range. 

I  was  much  relieved  to  note  that  Big 
Gun — of  whatsoever  tribe  or  band — would 


be  left  to  settle  his  own  account  in  his  own 
wa^'.  Watching  the  Indian  curiously  as 
he  approached,  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  abil- 
ity to  take  care  of  himself  when  pitted 
against  decent  odds.  And  I  was  inclined 
to  reckon  that  such  odds  would  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  have  left  him  to  single 
combat.  He  halted  several  times  to  shout 
taunts  at  his  scudding  foes. 

'^  Aie — y^y*yuh,  hegh!  Hechecha!  Hech- 
echa!'*  He  put  up  his  hands  to  hurl  the 
harsh  bitterness  after  them.  He  stood,  a 
large  figure  in  bronze,  against  a  red  belt  of 
sky.  He  had  stripped  to  the  leggins,  and 
carried  no  weapon  but  a  knife.  He  was 
breathing  heavily,  but  composedly,  as  he 
halted  finally  at  our  camp  fire,  and  there 
was  a  broad  grin  of  recognition  upon  his 
face  as  my  guide  spoke  to  him  in  the  gut- 
teral,  but  not  unmusical,  Santee.  A  few 
words  passed  between  them,  and  we  turned 
our  eyes  upon  the  Indians  in  retreat, 
watching  the  shadowy  figures  until  they 
were  lost  upon  a  dimming  horizon.  Then 
we  sat  by  the  fire,  and  the  tall  Indian  told 
his  story  briefly  and  with  expressive  ges- 
tures. Jules  assisted  my  understanding 
with  a  running  comment  in  his  kind  of 
English. 

The  Sioux,  it  seemed,  had  been  hunting 
buffalo,  got  separated  from  his  party,  and 
was  jumped  by  a  band  of  Chippewa  hunt- 
ers who  were  stalking  his  game.  His  pony 
had  fallen  at  the  first  fire  and  he,  unhurt, 
had  taken  to  his  legs,  shooting  at  the  foe 
as  he  ran.  He  had  exhausted  his  arrows 
and  thrown  away  his  bow  and  his  blanket. 
He  had  discovered  our  slender  smoke  in 
coming  up  off  the  creek  bottom,  and  had 
run  for  it,  hoping  to  find  some  of  his  o^vn 
party  gone  into  camp. 

This  incident,  exciting  as  it  was,  was  not 
one  to  have  caused  wonder  or  much  com- 
ment in  the  upper  Missouri  country.  Soon 
it  appeared,  however,  there  was  unusual 
significance  in  the  final  detail  of  encoun- 
ter.   This  came  out  in  Jules'  story. 

Before  the  guide's  tongue  had  been 
whetted  to  its  task  I  found  the  Santee  a 
personage  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
He  was  of  a  large  pattern — a  bronze  giant 
of  good  proportions.  He  had  a  Roman 
nose  of  a  pronounced  type,  a  wide  mouth 
and  full  lips,  and  a  face  so  strongly  marked 
as  to  demand  recognition  for  its  lines  of 
real  power  and  character. 

We  set  before  our  compulsory  guest  bis- 
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cults,  bacon^  and  cofPee.  He  helped  him- 
self liberally,  and  while  he  ate  Jules  Bot- 
tineau lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked  vigor- 
ously for  five  minutes.  I  threw  some  sticks 
upon  our  blaze,  and  then  Jules  began  to 
talk. 

"  Maza-kan-tanka  " — ^he  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  the  Indian — "Big  Gun,  he  is  one 
chief  of  the  Sontees.  Long  time,  bam  bye, 
the  Sontees  live  at  Dead  'Orse  Lake.  Me, 
I  live  at  that  place,  too.  The  Assiniboins 
ware  hot  agin  the  Sontees,  and  they  ware 
hot  agin  me,  too,  by  gar.  By  dam  they 
ware  hot  as  hell.  Some  year  they  come  up 
on  us  five — eight  hondard,  all  one  time. 
They  ware  used  to  come  up  out  of  the 
long  grass  like  mosquitoes  in  the  ver'  hot 
weather  of  rain.  We  did  fight  like  a  whirl- 
wind of  wildcats. 

"  Only  one  time  the  Assiniboins  ware 
able  to  drive  us  off.  That  time  the  Assini- 
boin  village  she  ware  on  the  west  side  of 
that  lake  Dead  'Orse  where  a  leetly  river 
run  out.  Wat  you  call  him  ? — outlet,  yes. 
There  ware  some  islands,  too,  and  they 
come  'long  pretty  close  by  the  shore.  And 
those  islands,  Bapteme  I  they  did  sure  save 
our  skins  from  burning  off  the  back. 

"That  summer  we  moved  onto  the  out- 
let from  'cross  the  lake,  and  the  grass  she 
stand  all  around  higher  than  my  pony's 
back.  We  ware  foolish  ?  Me,  I  know  that, 
ye-es,  Sair.  So  the  Sontees  had  made  grass 
lodges. 

"  The  grass  ware  all  tramp  down  except 
where  the  river  run  out  and  leetly  way  off 
too,  on  the  marais — the  marsh. 

"  Well,  we  ware  foolish  mais,  but,  we  kill 
a  heap  of  muskrat,  geese,  and  duck,  and 
we  spear  the  buffalo  fish  in  that  leetly  river. 
Fish  ware  hung  up  all  round  on  the  curing 
sticks,  and  muskrat,  by  gar,  we  kill  ten 
thousand!   Ye-es  Sair,  and  more. 

"  By  gar-r,  the  Assiniboins  did  come  to 
us  all  right  when  the  grass  she  got  dry. 
They  come  up  on  us  five — scex  hondard. 
Saer-r-r,  Mong  Zhee!  They  set  the  grass 
on  fire  in  one  hondard  place  all  at  one 
time. 

"The  wind  she  was  blow  like  hell  from 
the  west,  and  the  fire  she  ware  comin'  in 
from  two  sides  and  crowd  us  onto  the 
water.  Me  ?  I  was  think  the  whole  world 
she  bus'  out  on  fire.  For  sure  the  flame 
wtis^  jump  to  the  sky,  and  the  smoke  she 
whirl  down  on  us  and  choke  the  mouth  and 
blin'  the  eye. 


"  The  Sontee  men  did  run  in  all  direc- 
tions after  their  guns — ^and  the  squaws  I 
The  women  did  run,  too,  like  they  ware 
crazy;  they  did  yell  and  tear  the  hair — 
and  papoose  goin'  in  every  way.  We  have 
no  time  at  all  till  the  fire  was  comin  down 
on  us  like  the  dev'. 

"  The  Assiniboins,  dey  shoot  arrows  be- 
hind the  flame.  For  sure  the  air  was  full 
of  sticks  like  big  hurricane  in  the  woods. 
Two  arrows  went  through  my  arm  in  no 
time  at  all — odar  one  strike  me  on  the 
head,  skin  my  scalp — z-z-z-z-ztl  My  head 
was  go  roun'  and  roun'  and  one  tousand 
lill  fire-dev'  dance  in  my  eye.  My  wife  she 
git  one  arrow  troo  de  jeep.* 

"  We  ware  all  run  into  the  lake.  Bap- 
teme !  What  could  we  do — us  ?  We  would 
all  be  kill — burn  up,  if  we  stan'  where  we 
ware.  The  Sontees,  everybody,  all  run  for 
the  lake,  goin'  like  sheep  out  of  corral. 
We  made  for  the  most  close  island,  some  in 
canoe,  some  swim,  and  some  wade  in  to 
their  neck.  I  was  ver'  bad  hurt — ^me. 
Mos'  what  I  knew  my  wife  she  yelled  at 
me.  That  made  it  harrd  for  her,  too, 
cause  for  she  had  five  lill  hois  hrules  in  the 
hand.  She  try  with  all  her  might  to  get 
those  papoose  in  her  canoe.  Mais — ^but 
that  lill  Jack  Bottineau — he  was  the  smart- 
est !  He  was  hide  away  from  his  maw  in  ' 
the  rushes,  and  his  maw  couldn't  find  him 
cause  for  she  have  to  save  the  odars. 

"Mong  Zhee!  that  was  ver'  bad.  Most 
that  was  not  dead  of  the  Sontees  they  have 
get  to  the  island.  But  one  Assiniboin 
squaw — she  was  young  slave  woman — she 
hide  in  the  rushes  and  she  found  my  lill 
boy  Jack  and  run  to  the  Assiniboins.  Yes, 
she  reach  them  safe  in  that  smoke. 

"  All  the  Sontees  they  did  quick  hide  them- 
selves in  the  tall  grass,  behind  hummock, 
on  the  island.  Man!  We  would  crawl  in 
de  gopher  hole  if  it  ware  big  enough.  The 
Assiniboins  ware  after  us,  all  right.  They 
came  up  on  the  bank  where  the  fire  was 
goin'  an  shoot  a  million  arrows  at  us.  They 
piled  up  all  the  skins  what  thoy  saved  out 
the  fire,  lodge-poles,  dead  'orse,  anything 
what  they  could  git  behind.  When  the 
smoke  went  off  they  did  fight  like  hell.  The 
Sontees  an'  'Siniboins  hollar  *  dog '  and 
*  coward '  at  each  other. 

"All  that  time  they  ware  fighting  my 
wife  she  did  yell  an'  mourn  the  most  harrd 
she  can  for  that  lill  Jack  Bottineau.  Wliile 
•Skirt, 
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she  was  cry  she  did  pull  de  arrows  out  of 
my  arm  and  twist  de  wound  with  grass. 
She  put  on  the  cut  the  black  earth — wet  it 
with  her  mouth.  Bam  bye  that  made  the 
pain  go  out. 

"  Then  the  Assiniboins  they  hollar  at  us 
— ^they  hollar  at  me :  '  Hi,  you  -  Cloud 
Man/  sais  the  Assiniboin,  *you  want  pa- 
poose, you  come  git  him.  You  no  come 
git,  we  goin  to  burn  him  right  off ! '  Hell — 
that  is  what  they  said. 

"  The  Assiniboins  called  me  Cloud  Man 
'cause  for  one  time,  by  gar,  I  got  away 
from  them  in  the  fog.  That  fog  she  came 
down  on  the  creek  bottom  all  in  one  min- 
ute, thick  to  hide  ever'  thing;  so  the  'Sin- 
iboins  they  did  think  some  spirit  come 
by  that  place;  so  they  called  me  Cloud 
Man. 

"  When  I  was  hear  them  say  my  lill  Jack 
was  for  burn  in  their  fire,  me,  I  was  crazy. 
I  did  yell  at  the  'Siniboins — tell  them  they 
lie.  I  would  run  after  them  dam  Eenjin, 
but  for  my  wife  she  hold  on  to  me  the  most 
hard  she  could. 

"Then  the  Assiniboins  tied  my  lill  Jack's 
hands  and  his  feet  an'  they  held  him  up 
ovar  dead  'orse — so,"  and  Jules  extended 
his  arms  to  illustrate  how  the  little 
Jacques  was  held  aloft. 

"  Mong  Zhee!  My  wife  she  did  yell  tar- 
rible,  and  I  was  bury  my  face  in  the  dirt. 

"  Maza-kan-tanka,  he  was  a  young  man, 
then.  He  did  hear  the  Assiniboins,  what 
they  said  about  my  lill  Jack,  and  he  shout 
his  war  cry  at  them:  'Yih!  Yi-hi!  Yih-hiP 
like  that,  sais  Big  Gun.  *You  hear  me, 
you  'Siniboin  dog  ? '  sais  Maza-kan-tanka. 
*  You  come  on  ^^e  of  you  'Siniboin  cow- 
ards— ^bring  only  your  knives  and  the 
papoose  of  Cloud  Man.  Me — I  will  come 
alone  to  git  him! '  sais  Big  Gun,  sais  he. 
Then  the  Sontees  did  yell  their  war  cry — 
a  great  shout  like  if  all  de  island  ware 
raise  up  and  all  the  grass  stands  on  her 
end  to  hollar. 

"The  Assiniboins  ware  tickled,  by  gar. 
They  did  yell  back  at  us  and  'gree  to  do 
what  Big  Gun  sais;  cause  for,  by  dam, 
they  want  to  git  his  scalp.  So  they  sais 
they  will  not  shoot  no  body,  till  Maza-kan- 
tanka  shall  come  and  fight  their  men.  If 
Big  Gun  kill  their  men  he  shall  go  back, 
all  right,  with  that  lill  papoose. 

"The  Soutee  they  'gree  to  that,  too. 
Then  five  Assiniboins  did  come  to  the 
water's    edge   with    only   their   knives    in 


hand,  and  with  my  lill  Jack  Bottineau  all 
tied  up. 

"  0  Mong  Zhee!  I  was  cry  till  my  neck 
it  was  choked  up  in  my  mouth.  Ah,  then 
you  should  have  seen  Maza-kan-tanka.  That 
Big  Gun  ware  git  in  his  canoe  direckly, 
with  his  knife  in  the  teeth.  By  gar,  he 
paddle  ovar  there,  all  right.  He  was 
stripped  to  the  breech-clout,  and  his  body 
was  all  ovar  grease,  so  that  he  shone  in  the 
sun  like  the  gun-barrel. 

^*  The  five  Assiniboins  did  stand  in  a 
row,  one  behind  the  other,  and  hold  my  lill 
Jack  in  the  front.  Cowards  I  They  ware 
afraid  the  Sontee  would  not  keep  their 
word,  and  would  shoot  the  arrow  at  them. 
In  that  way  the  Assiniboins  stood,  one 
behin'  the  odar.  Big  Gun  did  see  the  ad- 
vantage for  him,  too.  He  has  one  eye — 
quick  for  to  see. 

"  Yes,  he  did  paddle  straight  for  the 
'Siniboin,  and  when  his  canoe  she  was  hit 
the  ground,  all  them  Eenjin  did  grip  their 
knife  harrd  for  him.  By  gar,  Maza-kan- 
tanka  made  one  big  jump  for  the  legs.  That 
Eenjin  what  hold  my  lill  Jack  did  go  down 
on  his  back — pop ! — like  the  flop  of  beaver's 
tail. 

"  That  Big  Gun  did  grab  my  lill  Jack 
in  his  arms  an'  jump  in  the  water  like 
lightning.  He  did  dive  with  my  lill  Jack, 
and  swim  like  a  muskrat  under  the  water. 
All  in  one  minute  he  would  have  crossed 
the  neck — de  channel — ^but  for  that  lill  boy 
was  goin'  to  drown.  So  Big  Gun  did  come 
up  behin'  one  muskrat  'ouse  for  to  git  the 
wind  in  his  nose. 

"  The  five  Assiniboins  they  did  jump  for 
cover  to  make  the  Sontees  laugh  fit  to  split 
their  side.  The  air  she  was  split,  too,  with 
yells.  The  Assiniboins  shot  at  Maza-kan- 
tanka  the  most  of  any  body.  The  muskrat 
'ouse  was  feather  out  like  a  Sioux  war-bon- 
net or  like  the  big  eagle  when  she  rough 
up  her  back. 

"Bam  bye  Big  Gun  dive  again  with 
that  lill  boy.  By  gar,  he  came  up  in  the 
rushes  and  crawled  off  in  the  grass.  He 
saved  that  lill  Jack  Bottineau  for  me,  all 
right. 

"  The  Assiniboins  ware  ver'  mad.  They 
did  fire  all  their  bullets  and  arrows  at  us 
right  off.  Then  we  come  out  and  fight  like 
hell.  Wo  chased  the  Assiniboins  off  of  our 
country. 

"  That  lill  Jack  Bottineau  ?  He  is  one 
scout  for  Custer.     Ye-es,  Sair." 


THE   RELATIVE  STOPPING   POWER   OF 
LARGE  AND  SMALL   BORE   RIFLES 

By  JAMES    H.    KIDDER 


AS  the  relative  "  knock-down  and  stay- 
down  "  powers  of  the  large  and 
small  bore  bullets  ia  a  subject  of 
much  interest  to  the  sportsman  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  article 
to  show  the  effects  of  different  bullets 
which  were  fired  into  what  is  probably  the 
hardest   game  tA  kill  we  have   in  North 

Formerly  the  rifle  I  used  with  excellent 
results  was  the  .50-100-450,  aud  with  this 
I  killed  a  fair  amount  of  game,  including 
grizzlies.  From  the  first  1  appreciated  its 
great  killiitg  power,  and  for  this  reason  I 
had  complete  coniidence  in  it.  I  used  it 
entirely  until  two  years  ago,  when,  on  a 
long  trip  I  was  then  making,  I  found  my 
anuatmition  ruuning  short.  As  I  waa 
unable  to  buy  .50  calibre  cartridges  in  the 
out 'Of -the- way  place  in  which  I  was,  I  was 
forced  to  buy  a  .30-40  Winchester.  With 
this  rifle  the  improvement  in  my  shooting 
was  most  marked.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  when  I  made  a  seven  months' 
shooting  trip  in  Western  Alaska  last  year 
I  determined  to  use  the  .30-40  even  upon 
the  large  bears  of  the  Kadiak  Islands  and 
the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

A  friend,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Blake,  who  made 
this  journey  with  me,  used  entirely  the 
.45-70,  with  406  grain  soft-nosed  bullets. 
Mj  native  hunter,  who  always  carried  my 
.50-100-450,  had  strict  orders  not  to  shoot 
unless  we  were  following  up  a  wounded 
bear  in  thick  brush,  but  I  found  this  rule 
hard  to  enforce  during  the  early  part  of 
my  trip.  The  result  was  that  several  times 
I  had  a  chance  to  compare  the  shock  of  the 
■50  and  .30  calibre  bullets  on  the  same  bear. 

In  addition  to  nine  bears  which  fell  to 
mv  JIO-40,  I  had  a  chance  also  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  .45-70  bullets  fired  by  my 
friend  into  five  more.  All  but  one  of  these 
bears  were  of  the  large  brown  variety. 

We  used,  in  the  large  as  well  as  the  small 
^lihre,  metal-patched  bullets  with  soft 
lead  points. 


I  fear  that  sportsmen  are  at  times  apt 
to  draw  rather  hasty  conclusions  both  for 
and  against  the  small  bore.  If  we  go  on 
a  trip  of  one  month,  which  means  our 
whole  year's  vacation,  and  get  just  one 
chance  at  a  grizzly  and  knock  him  over 
with  a  .30-40,  are  we  not  inclined  to  return 
home  feeling  that  the  gun  is  all  right  ( 
Again,  if  we  do  not  knock  him  down  to 
slay  down,  we  are  not  inclined  to  think 
that  the  gun  is  all  wrong  !  And  so  I 
want  to  state  accurately  what  I  found,  not 
only  with  one  bear,  but  with  a  series. 

On  May  15,  with  the  .30-40  rifle,  I  killed 
with  three  bullets  my  first  Kadiak  bear. 
She  came  into  the  open  eighty  .yards  away, 
and  offered  an  easy  shot.  I  was  slightly 
above,  and  as  she  stood  quartering  stern  on 
I  placed  my  first  bullet  down  through  the 
lungs  and  heart.  The  bear  kept  her  feet 
and  dashed  ahead,  and  I  fired  a  second  shot, 
which  entered  close  beside  the  first,  and  ~ 
also  passed  through  the  lungs  and  heart. 
She  still  kept  her  feet,  and  was  plunging 
on  through  deep  snow,  when  with  the  next 
shot  I  broke  her  back,  and  she  dropped. 
Cut  A. 


having  gone  t wen ty-five  yards  through  deep 
snow  after  my  first  shot  went  home.  The 
bullet,  breaking  her  back,  passed  out  at 
the  other  side  and  frightfully  shattered  the 
verfebrie,  although  its  hole  of  exit  was  very 
little  larger  than  the  aperture  made  by  its 
entrance."   For  twenty-five  yards  there  was 

•  This  nu  the  only  .jo.,o  bullet  1  fired  that  passed 
eompl-tely  through  a  be«r. 
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no  external  bleeding,  which  one  could  not 
have  failed  to  sec  on  the  snow. 

Cut  A  is  a  photograph  of  the  two  bullets 
which  lodged  side  by  side  under  the  skin 
of  the  chest.  They  entered  back  of  the 
shoulder,  both  struck  ribs,  and  passed  down 
through  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  did  not 
knock  the  bear  off  her  feet.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  of  these  bullets  had 
begun  to  leave  its  jacket. 

On  June  7,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  I 
shot  a  good-sized  male  bear  at  110  yards. 
I  aimed  for  the  shoulder,  and  my  bullet 
passed  through  the  shoulder  and  lower 
portion  of  the  heart.  The  bear  kept  his 
feet  and  entered  the  brush,  where  I  finished 
him  off  at  close  quarters  with  two  more 
bullets,  one  breaking  his  back.  This  bear 
went  fifty  yards  after  having  received  the 
shoulder  and  heart  shot,  and  was  still  on 
his  feet  when  I  came  up  with  him. 

On  June  9  I  shot  a  smaller  bear  at  sev- 


with  the  .50  calibre,  when  she  dropped  like 
a  stone. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  that  my  first 
shot  from  the  .30-40  struck  a  rib,  but  the 
bullet  tore  away  from  the  jacket  and 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  lacked 
greatly  in  penetration.  In  fact,  the  bullet 
and  jacket  lodged  side  by  side  against  the 
backbone,  and  although  they  had  only 
passed  through  one  lung  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  backbone,  or 
even  cut  the  tissue  around  it.  This  was 
next  to  the  smallest  bear  I  shot.  I  also 
observed  that  where  the  bullet  entered 
there  was  a  large  and  jagged  hole ;  it  had 
evidently  flattened  out  on  impact. 

Cut  B  shows  bullet,  both  front  and  back 
view;  also  the  jacket.  It  will  be  observed 
that  after  leaving  the  jacket  the  entire 
bullet  had  flattened  out. 

On  June  23  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  stopping  power  6f  my  .30-40 
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enty-five  yards.  Again  I  aimed  for  the 
shoulder.  The  bullet,  breaking  the  bone 
badly,  knocked  the  bear  over.  He  was 
recovering  his  feet  when  I  fired  again,  as 
did  my  two  natives  who  were  with  me,  one 
with  the  .50-100,  and  the  other  with  the 
.45-70.  These  three  last  shots  were  not 
needed. 

On  June  15  I  killed  a  large  male  bear  at 
125  yards.  My  first  was  a  quartering  shot 
through  the  lungs;  my  second  shot  broke 
a  leg,  and  the  third  was  simply  a  flesh 
wound.  After  receiving  the  first  shot  the 
bear  was  able  to  go  seventy-five  yards 
through  the  brush,  when  we  came  upon 
him,  and  finished  him  off. 

On  June  20  I  killed  a  small  female  bear. 
My  first  was  a  quartering  shot  behind  the 
shoulders  through  the  lungs,  and  the  bullet 
was  well  placed.  This  shot  did  not  knock 
the  boar  over,  and  as  she  started  off  my 
native  fired,  hitting  her  behind  the  shoulder 


with  my  friend's  .45-70.  A  large  female 
bear,  with  two  yearling  cubs,  was  stalked. 
My  friend  shot  the  female  back  of  the 
shoulder  with  the  .45-70.  This  knocked 
her  over,  and  although  she  regained  her 
feet,  she  went  less  than  twenty-five  yards 
before  she  succumbed.  At  the  same  time 
I  shot  one  of  the  cubs  with  the  .30-40. 
The  bullet  was  beautifully  placed  behind 
the  shoulder,  and  knocked  him  over.  He 
picked  himself  up,  and  was  going  rapidly 
away  when  1  knocked  him  over  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  .45-70 
upon  the  larger  bear  had  more  of  a  shock 
than  did  the  .30-40  bullet  upon  the  year- 
ling, although  they  were  hit  in  almost  iden- 
tical spots. 

On  June  23,  at  125  yards,  I  killed  a  large 
male  bear.  My  first  shot  struck  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  ranging  back  and  across. 
This  did  not  knock  the  bear  off  his  feet  or 
stop  him.     My  other  shots  missed,  and  my 
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native,  seeing  the  bear  going  hard,  fired, 
hitting  twice  with  the  .50  calibre.  The 
first  uf  his  shots,  which  broke  both  shoul- 
ders and  lodged  under  the  skin  on  the 
opposite  side,  knocked  the  bear  over,  while 
his  second  shot  raked  the  bear  from  his 
chest  through  his  entire  body,  and  the  bul- 
k't  was  found  underneath  the  skin  at  the 
hind  knee  joint.  The  bullet  of  the  .30-40, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  shoulder 
bone,  flew  into  such  small  particles  that 
none  of  the  lead  and  only  small  and  broken 
fragments  of  the  jacket  were  recovered. 

I  think  this  was  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples, showing  a  comparison  of  the  .30  and 
the  .50. 

On  June  28  I  killed  a  good-sized  male 
bear  with  a  raking  shot  from  the  rear. 
The  bullet  penetrated  from  the  base  of  the 
spine  well  up  to  the  lung  cavity,  and 
knocked  the  bear  over.*  This  was  the  most 
satisfactory  experience  with  the  .30-40  on 
bear  that  I  had. 

The  largest  bear  which  I  have  ever  killed 
was  shot  with  the  .30-40,  my  first  bullet 
entering  the  chest  and  ranging  back,  and 
my  second  back  of  the  shoulder,  but  too 
far  back  to  penetrate  the  lungs.  Neither 
of  these  shots  knocked  the  bear  off  his  feet, 
and  it  required  two  bullets  from  the  .50 
calibre  through  the  lungs  and  one  more 
from  the  .30-40  in  the  same  place  to  knock 
him  down  and  prevent  him  getting  up 
again.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  as  the 
bear  was  very  large  even  for  one  of  the 
Kadiak  species.  The  bullets  from  the  .30-40 
expanded  well,  and  did  not  tear  away  from 
their  jackets. 

There  is  just  one  more  case  which  I  wish 
to  give,  to  show  what  at  times  the  .30-40 
soft-nosed  bullet  may  do  when  it  strikes 
heavy  bone. 

While  shooting  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
last  fall  I  dropped  a  large  moose  with  two 
shots  from  the  .30-40.  When  I  approached 
close  to  him  I  found  him  still  alive,  and, 
wishing  to  stop  his  sufferings.  I  backed 
away  some  ten  feet  and  fired  for  the  shoul- 
<lor,  expecting  the  bullet  to  pass  through 
the  bone  and  penetrate  the  lungs.  As  this 
shot  did  not  kill  the  moose,  I  fired  another 
shortly  after,  which  entered  back  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  result  was  that  he  at  once 
choked  with  blood  and  died.  Upon  exam- 
ining the  effects  of  the  shouldei:  shot  I 

*I  fired  two  more  shots  into  this  bear,  but  the  first 
did  the  work. 


was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that,  although 
the  bone  had  been  badly  shattered,  the 
bullet  had  split  into  such  small  particles 
that  all  its  force  had  been  expended  on  this 
one  bone,  and  that  there  was  no  solid  body 
of  lead  with  sufficient  momentum  to  pene- 
trate the  lungs.  When  we  cut  off  the  fore- 
quarter  there  was  positive  proof  of  this,  as 
not  a  particle  of  the  bullet  had  penetrated 
beyond. 

Of  the  .30-40  bullets  which  I  have  recov- 
ered from  heavy  game  killed,  nearly  half 
had  torn  away  from  their  jackets,  and  in 
four  cases  the  bullets  on  coming  in  contact 
with  big  bones  were  torn  into  such  small 
particles  that  I  was  unable  to  recover  any 
of  the  lead,  and  but  minute  fragments  of 
the  jackets. 

The  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the 
small  bore  high  power  rifle  is  that  with 
the  expanding  bullet  (which  does  not  pass 
completely  through)  all  the  force  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  animal  struck,  and,  given 
the  weight  of  the  bullet  propelled  at  a 
known  velocity,  it  becomes  simply  a  mathe- 
matical problem  to  determine  just  what 
the  striking  force  really  is.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  moose  T  have  shown  how  all 

Cut  c. 
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this  force  was  expended  upon  just  one 
hone,  with  nothing  left  to  reach  the  vitals 
beyond,  and  this  seems  to  me  one  point 
which  is  frequently  lost  sight  of,  and  yet 
is  the  most  important  of  all. 

On  coming  in  contact  with  heavy  bone, 
the  large  calibre  bullets  nearly  always 
retained  their  jackets,  although  at  times 
the  entire  point  was  worn  off.  CSoe 
Cut  C.) 

Cut  C  shows  bullets  which  were  fired 
from  the  .45-70  by  my  friend  into  bear  and 
struck  bone.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
although  their  entire  points  have  disap- 
peared, they  retain  their  jackets.  There 
was,  therefore,  good  weights  of  bullet  left, 
which   had  momentum,   and   conscquontlv 
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the  power  to  go  ou  aud  eoutiuue  to  do  their 
most  importaut  work.  This  work  i$,  1 
believe,  if  it  could  be  proved,  the  force  we 
mean  when  we  use  the  term  ^'  knock-down 
and  stay -down"  force. 

Of  the  nine  bears  which  I  shot  not  one 
was  killed  with  a  single  bullet,  although 
all  but  one  were  shot  through  the  lungs, 
and  two  through  the  heart  as  well.  In  sev- 
eral cases  when  I  placed  a  bullet  well  in  a 
bear,  and  he  continued  going  away  hard,  a 
shot  from  the  .50  calibre  would  seem  to 
knock  all  the  life  out  of  him,  although  the 
buUet  might  not  be  so  well  placed  as  the 
first  shot  from  the  smaller  rifle.  The  knock- 
down force  of  the  .45-70,  as  used  by  my 
friend  on  these  bears,  was,  we  both  consid- 
ered, far  ahead  of  the  .30-40,  while  the  .50 
calibre,  with  its  450  grains  of  lead,  was 
noticeably  more  powerful  than  the  .45-70. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  .30-40  rifle,  with  soft-nosed  bullets, 
will  not  kill  the  heaviest  game  which  we 
have  in  North  America,  for  it  will,  and  at 
times  as  cleanly  as  the  .45-70,  but  I  have 
been  reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that 
these  buUets  do  not  always  act  in  a  uni- 
form manner.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mushrooming  principle  has 
been  overdone,  and  that  too  soft  lead  is 
used  in  bullets  of  this  small  calibre. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  in  striking 
heavy  bone  the  points  frequently  do  not 


expand,  but  fly  off  in  all  directions,  and  tbe 
bullet,  generally  losing  its  jacket,  is  not 
heavy  enough  to  stand  this  loss  of  lead,  aod 
still  have  the  necessary  weight  to  drive 
ahead  and  do  its  work.  In  the  .45  and  .50 
calibres  the  proportion  of  bidlets  which 
retained  their  jackets  after  striking  bone 
was  much  greater  than  that  in  the  .30-40. 
Therefore,  the  results  of  the  larger  calibre 
were  more  uniform,  and  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity is,  I  think,  the  entire  cause  of  the 
argument  both  for  and  against  the  small 
calibre  rifles. 

Now  the  question  will  be  asked  why  I 
continued  to  use  the  .30-40  when  I  saw- 
that  my  large  rifle  gave  more  of  a  shock. 
My  answer  is  that  I  was  able  to  do  better 
shooting,  and  therefore  place  my  bullets 
more  accurately  with  this  rifle  than  with 
any  I  have  ever  carried. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  this  subject  with- 
out giving  the  .30-40  its  just  due.  That  it 
is  an  ideal  gun  for  hill  shooting,  no  one 
who  has  ever  given  it  a  fair  trial  can  deny. 
A  more  accurate  and  excellent  rifle  for  all 
but  very  heavy  game  I  do  not  believe  is 
made,  and  that  I  continued  to  use  it  even 
in  following  up  wounded  bears  in  thick 
alders  tells  its  own  story.  But  I  must 
admit  frankly  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  rifle  did  require  proportion- 
ately more  bullets  to  accomplish  the  same 
residts  than  the  .45-70  used  by  my  friend. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  LITTLE  FISHERMEN 

Bj  WILUAM  J.  LONG 


jrjr^HIT,uh{t,ch'ttee?  Whit,  uhit, 
M^M^  whtt^  cKweeeeeel  over  my  head 
went  the  shrill  whistling,  the 
hunting  cry  of  Ismaques  the  Fishhawk. 
Looking  up  from  my  fishing,  I  would  s<^ 
the  broad  wings  sweeping  over  me,  and 
catch  the  bright  gleam  of  his  eye  as  he 
looked  down  into  ray  canoe,  or  behind  me 
at  the  cold  place  among  the  rooks,  to  see  if 
I  were  catching  anything.  Then,  as  he 
noted  the  pile  of  fi<;h — a  blanket  of  silver 


on  the  black  rocks  where  I  was  stowing 
away  chub  for  bear  bait — he  would  drop 
lower  in  amazement  to  see  how  I  did  it. 
Or,  if  the  trout  were  not  rising  and  his 
keen  glance  saw  no  gleam  of  red  and  gold 
in  my  canoe,  he  would  circle  off  with  a 
cheery  JTweee!  the  good  luck  call  of  a 
brother  fisherman.  For  there  is  no  envy 
nor  malice,  nor  any  uneharitableness  in 
Ismaques.  Re  lives  in  harmony  with  the 
world,  and  seems  glad  when  you  land  a  big 
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one,  though  he  be  hungry  himself,  and  the 
clamor  from  his  nest,  where  his  little  ones 
are  crying,  is  too  keen  for  his  heart's 
content. 

What  is  there  in  going  fishing,  1  wonder, 
that  seems  to  change  even  the  leopard's 
spots  and  put  a  new  heart  into  tho  man 
who  hies  him  away  to  the  brook  when  the 
buds  are  swelling  {  There  is  Keeonekh  the 
Otter.  Before  he  turned  fisherman  he  was 
fierce,  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  with  a  vile  smell 
about  him,  like  all  the  other  weasels.  Now 
he  lives  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  is 
clean, gentle,  playful  as  a  kitten,  and  faith- 
ful as  a  dog  when  you  make  a  pet  of  him. 
And  there  is  Ismaques  the  Fishhawk. 
Before  he  turned  fisherman  he  was  hated, 
like  every  other  hawk,  for  his  fierceness 
and  his  bandit  ways.  The  shadow  of  his 
wings  was  the  signal  for  hiding  to  all  the 
timid  ones.  Jay  and  crow  cried  Thief! 
thief  I  and  kingbird  sounded  his  war  cry 
and  rushed  out  to  battle.  Now  the  little 
birds  build  their  nests  among  the  sticks 
of  his  great  house,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
w^ings  is  a  sure  protection.  For  owl  and 
hawk  and  wildcat  have  learned,  long 
since,  the  wisdom  of  keeping  well  away 
from  Ismaques'  dwelling. 

Not  only  the  birds,  but  men  also  feel 
the   change    in   Ismaques'    disposition.     I 
hardly  know  a  hunter  who  will  not  go  out 
of  his  way  for  a  shot  at  a  hawk;  but  they 
send  a  hearty  good  luck  after  this  winged 
fisherman  of  the  same  fierce  family,  even 
though  they  see  him  rising  heavily  out  of 
the  very  pool  where  the  big  trout  live,  and 
where  they  expect   to   cast  their  flies   at 
sundown.     Along  the  southern  New  Eng- 
land  shores   his   coming — regular    as    the 
calendar  itself — is  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  fishermen.     One  State,  at  least,  where 
he  is  most  abundant,  protects  him  by  law; 
and   even   our    Puritan    forefathers,    who 
seem  to  have  neither  made  nor  obeyed  any 
game  laws,  looked  upon  him  with  a  kindly 
eye  and  made   him   an   exception   to   the 
general     license     for    killing.      To     their 
credit  be  it  known,  they  once   "  publikly 
reeprimanded  "  one  Master  Eliphalet  Bod- 
mian,  a  son  of  Belial  evidently,  for  vio- 
lently, with  powder  and  shot,  doing  away 
with  one  fishhawk  and  wickedly  destroy- 
ing the  nest  and  of^gn  of  another. 

Whether  this  last  were  also  done  vio- 
lently, with  powder  and  shot,  by  blowing 
the  nest  to  pieces  with  an  old  gun.  or  in 


simple  boy  fashion  by  shinning  up  the 
tree,  the  quaint  old  town  record  does  not 
tell.  But  all  this  goes  to  show  that  our 
ancestors  of  the  coast  were  kindly  people 
at  heart;  that  they  looked  upon  this 
brave,  simple  fisherman,  who  built  his  nest 
by  their  doors,  much  as  the  German  vil- 
lage people  look  upon  the  stork  that  builds 
upon  their  chimneys,  and  regarded  his 
coming  as  an  omen  of  good  luck  and 
I^lenty  to  the  fisher  folk. 

Far  back  in  the  wilderness,  where 
Ismaques  builds  his  nest  and  goes  a-fish- 
ing  just  as  his  ancestors  did  a  thousand 
years  ago,  one  finds  the  same  honesi  bird, 
unspoiled  alike  by  plenty  or  poverty,  that 
excited  our  boyish  imagination  and  won 
the  friendly  regard  of  our  ancestors  of  the 
coast.  Opposite  my  camp  on  the  lake, 
where  I  tarried  long  one  summer,  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  good 
fishing,  a  pair  of  fishhawks  had  built  their 
nest  in  the  top  of  a  great  spruce  on  the 
mountain  side.  It  was  this  pair  of  birds 
that  came  daily  to  circle  over  my  canoe, 
or  over  the  rocks  where  I  fished  for  chub, 
to  see  how  I  fared,  and  to  send  back  a 
cheery  Ch^wee!  chip,  ch^weeee!  "good  luck 
and  good  fishing,"  as  they  wheeled  away. 
It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  argument 
now  to  convince  me  that  they  did  not  at 
last  recognize  me  as  a  fellow-fisherman, 
and  were  not  honestly  interested  in  my 
methods  and  success. 

At  first  I  went  to  the  nest  not  so  much 
to  study  the  fishhawks  as  to  catch  fleet- 
ing glimpses  of  a  shy,  wiJd  life  that  is 
hidden  to  most  eyes  in  the  woods.  The 
fishing  was  good,  and  both  birds  were 
expert  fishermen.  While  the  young  were 
growing  there  was  always  an  abundance 
in  the  big  nest  on  the  spruce  top.  The 
overflow  of  this  abundance,  in  the  shape  of 
heads,  bones,  and  unwanted  remnants,  was 
cast  over  the  sides  of  the  nest,  and  fur- 
nished savory  i)ickings  for  a  score  of  hun- 
gry prowlers.  Mink  came  over  from  frog 
hunting  in  the  brook,  drawn  by  the  good 
smell  in  the  air.  Skunks  lumbered  down 
from  the  hill  with  a  curious,  hollow,  bump- 
ing sound  to  announce  their  coming. 
Weasels,  and  one  grizzly  old  pine  marten, 
too  slow  or  rheumatic  for  successful  tree 
hunting,  glided  out  of  the  underbrush  and 
helped  themselves  without  asking  leave. 
Wildcats  quarreled  like  fiends  over  the 
pickings;    more  than  once  I  he-*' 
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there  screeching  in  the  night.  And  one 
late  afternoon,  as  I  lingered  in  my  hiding 
among  the  rocks,  while  the  shadows  deep- 
ened, a  big  lucivee  stole  out  of  the  bushes, 
as  if  ashamed  of  himself,  and  took  to 
nosing  daintily  among  the  fish  bones. 

It  was  his  first  appearance,  evidently. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  feast  was  free, 
but  thought  all  the  while  that  he  was  steal- 
ing somebody's  catch.  One  could  see  it  all 
in  his  attitudes,  his  starts  and  listenings, 
his  low  growlings  to  himself,  lie  was 
bigger  than  anybody  else  there,  and  had  no 
cause  to  be  afraid ;  but  there  is  a  tremend- 
ous r^pect  among  all  animals  for  the  chase 
law  and  the  rights  of  others;  and  the  big 
cat  felt  it.  He  was  hungry  for  fish;  but, 
big  as  he  was,  his  every  movement  showed 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  to  his  heels 
before  the  first  little  creature  that  should 
rise  up  and  screech  in  his  face :  "  This  is 
mine ! "  Later,  when  he  grew  accustomed 
to  things  and  the  fishhawks'  generosity  in 
providing  a  feast  for  all  who  might  come 
in  from  the  wilderness  byways  and  hedges, 
he  would  come  in  boldly  enough  and  claim 
his  own;  but  now,  moving  stealthily  about, 
halting  and  listening  timidly,  he  furnished 
a  study  in  animal  rights  that  repaid  in 
itself  all  the  long  hours  of  watching. 

But  the  hawks  themselves  were  more 
interesting  than  their  unbidden  guests. 
Ismaques,  honest  fellow  that  he  is,  mates 
for  life  and  comes  back  to  the  same  nest 
year  after  year.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  that  I  know  was  in  the  case  of  a 
fishhawk  whom  I  knew  well  as  a  boy,  and 
who  lost  his  mate  one  summer  by  an  acci- 
dent. The  accident  came  from  a  gun  in 
the  hands  of  an  unthinking  sportsman. 
The  grief  of  Ismaques  was  evident,  even 
to  the  unthinking.  One  could  hear  it  in 
the  lonely,  questioning  cry  that  he  sent 
out  over  the  still  summer  woods;  and  see 
it  in  the  sweep  of  his  wings  as  he  went 
far  afield  to  other  ponds — not  to  fish,  for 
Ismaques  never  fishes  on  his  neighbor's 
preserves — but  to  search  for  his  lost  mate. 
For  weeks  he  lingered  in  the  old  haunts, 
calling  and  searching  everywhere;  but  at 
last  the  loneliness  and  the  memories  were 
too  much  for  him.  lie  left  the  place  long 
before  the  time  of  migration  had  come; 
and  the  next  spring  a  strange  couple  came 
to  the  spot,  repaired  the  old  nest,  nnd  went 
fishing  in  the  pond.     Ordinarily,  the  birds 

^pect  each  other's  fishing  grounds,  find 


especially  the  old  nests;  but  this  pair 
came  and  took  possession  without  hesita- 
tion, as  if  they  had  some  understanding 
with  the  former  owner,  who  never  came 
back  again. 

The  old  spruce  on  the  mountain  side  had 
been  occupied  many  years  by  my  fishing 
friends.  As  is  usually  the  case,  it  had 
given  up  its  life  to  its  bird  masters.  The 
oil  from  their  frequent  f eastings  had 
soaked  into  the  bark,  flowing  down  and 
down,  checking  the  sap's  rising,  till  at  last 
it  grew  discouraged  and  ceased  to  climb. 
Then  the  tree  died  and  gave  up  its 
branches,  one  by  one,  to  repair  the  nest 
above.  The  jagged,  broken  ends  showed 
everywhere  how  they  had  been  broken  off 
to  supply  the  hawks'  necessities. 

There  is  a  curious  bit  of  building  lore 
suggested  by  these  broken  branches  that 
one  may  learn  for  himself,  any  spring- 
time, by  watching  the  birds  at  their  nest 
building.  Large  sticks  are  required  for  a 
foundation.  The  ground  is  strewn  with 
such;  but  Ismaques  never  comes  down  to 
the  ground  if  he  can  avoid  it.  Even  when 
he  drops  an  unusually  heavy  fish,  in  his 
flight  above  the  trees,  he  looks  after  it 
regretfully,  but  never  follows.  He  may  be 
hungry,  but  he  will  not  set  his  huge 
hooked  talons  on  the  earth.  He  cannot 
walk,  and  loses  all  his  power  there.  So  he 
goes  off  and  fishes  i)atiently,  hours  long, 
to  replace  his  lost  catch. 

When  he  needs  sticks  for  his  nest  he 
searches  out  a  tree  and  breaks  off  the  dead 
branches  by  his  weight.  If  the  stick  be 
stubborn,  he  rises  far  above  it  and  drops 
like  a  cannon  ball,  gripping  it  in  his  claws 
and  snapping  it  short  off  at  the  same  in- 
stant by  the  force  of  his  blow.  Twice  I 
have  been  guided  to  where  Ismaques  ancV 
his  mate  were  collecting  material  by  re- 
ports like  pistol  shots  ringing  through  the 
wood,  as  the  great  birds  fell  upon  the  dead 
branches  and  snapped  them  off.  Once, 
when  he  came  down  too  hard,  I  saw  him 
fall  almost  to  the  ground,  flapping  lustily, 
before  he  foimd  his  wings  and  sailed  away 
with  his  four-foot  stick  triumphantly. 

There  is  another  curious  bit  of  bird  lore 
that  I  discovered  here  in  the  autumn, 
when,  much  later  than  usual,  T  came  back 
through  the  lake.  Ismaques,  when  he  goes 
away  for  the  long  winter  at  the  South, 
does  not  leave  his  house  to  the  mercy  of 
the  winter  storms   until   he   has  first  re- 
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paired  it.  Large,  fresh  sticks  are  wedged 
in  firmly  across  the  top  of  the  nest ;  doubt- 
ful ones  are  pulled  out  and  carefully  re- 
placed, and  the  whole  structure  made  ship- 
shape for  stormy  weather.  This  careful 
repair,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
nest  is  always  well  scaked  in  oil,  which 
preserves  it  from  the  rain,  saves  a  deal  of 
trouble  for  Ismaques.  He  builds  for  life, 
and  knows  when  he  goes  away  in  the  fall 
that,  barring  untoward  accidents,  his 
house  will  be  waiting  for  him  with  the 
quiet  welcome  of  old  associations  when  he 
comes  back  in  the  spring.  Whether  this 
is  a  habit  of  all  ospreys,  or  only  of  the  two 
on  Big  Squatuk  Lake — who  were  very 
wise  birds  in  other  ways — I  am  unable  to 


say. 


What  becomes  of  the  young  birds  is 
also,  to  me,  a  mystery.  The  home  ties  are 
very  strong,  and  the  little  ones  stay  with 
the  parents  much  longer  than  other  birds 
do,  as  a  rule;  but  when  the  spring  comes 
you  will  see  only  the  old  birds  at  the  home 
nest.  The  young  come  back  to  the  same 
general  neighborhood,  I  think;  but  when 
the  lake  is  small  they  never  build  nor 
trespass  on  the  same  waters.  As  with  the 
kingfishers,  each  pair  of  birds  seems  to 
have  their  own  pond  or  portion;  but  by 
what  old  law  of  the  waters  they  find  and 
stake  their  claim  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

There  were  two  little  ones  in  the  nest 
when  I  first  found  it;  and  I  used  to  watch 
them  in  the  intervals  when  nothing  was 
stirring  in  the  underbrush  near  my  hiding 
place.  They  were  happy,  whistling  little 
fellows,  well  fed  and  contented  with  the 
world.  At  times  they  would  stand  for 
hours  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  looking 
down  over  the  slanting  tree  tops  to  the 
lake,  finding  the  great  rustling  green 
world,  and  the  passing  birds,  and  the 
glinting  of  light  on  the  sparkling  water, 
and  the  hazy  blue  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains  marvelouslv  interesting,  if  one  could 
judge  from  their  attitude  and  their 
pipings.  Then  a  pair  of  broad  wings 
would  sweep  into  sight,  and  they  would 
stretch  their  wings  wide  and  break  into 
eager  whistlings, — Pip,  pip,  ch^iree?  chip, 
ch^weeeeee  f  "  Did  you  get  him  ?  is  he  a  big 
one,  mother  ?"  And  thry  would  stand  tip- 
toeing gingerly  about  the  edge  of  the 
great  nest,  stretching  their  necks  eagerly 
for  a  first  glimpse  of  the  catch. 

At  times  only  one  of  the  old  birds  would 


go  a-fishing,  while  the  other  watched  the 
nest.     But  when  luck  was  poor  both  birds 
would  seek  the  lake.      At  such  times  the 
mother  bird,  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
male,  would  fish  along  the  shore,  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  her  little  ones.    The 
male  meanwhile  would  go  sweeping  down 
the  lake  to  the  trout  pools  at  the  outlet, 
where  the  big  chub    lived,    in    search   of 
better  fishing  grounds.     If  the  wind  were 
strong,  you  would  see  a  curious  bit  of  sea 
lore  as  he  came  back  with  his  fish.     He 
would  never  fly  straight  against  the  wind, 
but    tack   back   and   forth,   as    if   he  had 
learned  the  trick  from  watching  the  sailor 
fishermen  of  the  coast  beating  back  into 
harbor.     And,  watching  him  through  your 
glass,  you  would  see  that  he  always  carried 
his  fish  endwise  and  head  first,  so  as  to 
present  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
wind. 

While  the  young  were  being  fed  you 
were  certain  to  gain  new  respect  for 
Ismaques  by  seeing  how  well  he  brought 
up  his  little  ones.  If  the  fish  were  large, 
it  was  torn  into  shreds  and  given  piece- 
meal to  the  young,  each  of  whom  waited 
for  his  turn  with  exemplary  patience. 
There  was  no  crowding  or  pushing  for  the 
first  and  biggest  bite,  such  as  you  see  in 
a  nest  of  robins.  If  the  fish  were  small, 
it  was  given  entire  to  one  of  the  young, 
who  worried  it  down  as  best  he  could, 
while  the  mother  bird  swept  back  to  the 
lake  for  another.  The  second  nestling 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  meanwhile, 
whistling  good  luok  and  waiting  his  turn, 
without  a  thought,  apparently,  of  seizing 
a  share  from  his  mate  beside  him. 

Just  under  the  hawks  a  pair  of  jays  had 
built  their  nest  among  the  sticks  of 
Ismaques'  dwelling,  and  raised  their  young 
on  the  abundant  crumbs  which  fell  from 
the  rich  man's  table.  It  was  curious  and 
intensely  interesting  to  watch  the  change 
which  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the  jays' 
disposition  by  reason  of  the  unusual 
friendship.  Deedeeaskh  the  Jay  has  not 
a  friend  among  the  wood  folk.  They  all 
know  he  is  a  thief  and  a  meddler,  and  hunt 
him  away  without  mercy  if  they  find  him 
near  their  nests.  But  the  great  fishhawks 
welcomed  him,  trusted  him;  and  he 
responded  nobly  to  the  unusual  confi- 
dence, lie  never  tried  to  steal  from  the 
young,  not  even  when  the  mother  bird  was 
away,  but  contented  himself  with  picking 


up  thp  stray  bits  that  they  had  left.  And 
he  more  than  repaid  Ismaques  by  the  sharp 
*atch  whieh  he  kept  over  the  neat,  and 
inJeed  over  ail  the  mountain  aide. 

Xithinft  passes  in  the  woods  without  the 
jay's  biiowledfce ;  and  here  he  seemed,  for 
»1I  the  world.  like  a  watchful  terrier, 
knowing  that  he  had  only  to  bark  to  bring 
■  power  of  wing  and  claw  sufficient  to 
wpel  any  danger.  When  prowlers  came 
doiFn  from  the  mountain  to  feast  on  the 
Ixidi  and  bones  scattered  about  the  foot 
of  the  tree,    Deedeeaskh    dropped    down 


among  them  and  went  dodging  about, 
whistling  his  insatiable  curiosity.  So  long 
as  they  took  only  what  was  their  own, 
he  made  no  fuss  about  it;  but  he  was  there 
to  watch  and  let  thcin  know  sharply  their 
mistake  if  they  showed  any  desire  to  east 
evil  eyes  at  the  nest  above. 

Once,  as  my  canoe  was  gliding  along  the 
shore,  I  heard  the  jay's  tinmistakable  cry 
of  danger.  The  iishhawks  were  wheeling 
in  great  circles  over  the  lake,  watching  for 
the  glint  of  fish  near  the  surface,  when  the 
ery  came,  and  they  darted  away  for  the 
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nest.  Pushing  out  into  the  lake,  I  saw 
them  sweeping  above  the  tree  tops  in  swift 
circles,  uttering  short  sharp  cries  of  anger. 
Presently  they  began  to  swoop  fiercely  at 
some  animal — a  fisher,  probably — that  was 
climbing  the  tree  belo^.  I  stole  up  to  see 
what  it  was;  but  ere  I  reached  the  place 
they  had  driven  the  intruder  away.  I 
heard  one  of  the  jays  far  off  in  the  woods, 
following  the  robber  and  screaming  to  let 
the  fishhawks  know  just  where  he  was.  The 
other  jay  sat  close  by  her  own  little  ones, 
cowering  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
dark  wings  above.  And  presently  Deedee- 
askh  came  back,  bubbling  over  with  excite- 
ment, whistling  to  them  in  his  own  way 
that  he  had  followed  the  rascal  clear  to 
his  den,  and  would  keep  a  sharp  watch  over 
him  in  future. 

When  a  big  hawk  came  near,  or  when, 
on  dark  afternoons,  a  young  owl  took  to 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  the  jays 
sounded  the  alarm,  and  the  fishhawks 
swept  up  from  the  lake  on  the  instant. 
Whether  Deedeeaskh  was  more  concerned 
for  his  own  young  than  for  the  fishhawks' 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  fisher- 
men's actions  at  such  times  showed  a 
curious  mixture  of  fear  and  defiance.  The 
mother  would  sit  on  the  nest,  while 
Ismaques  circled  over  it,  both  birds  utter- 
ing a  shrill,  whistling  challenge.  But 
they  never  attacked  the  feathered  robbers, 
as  they  had  done  with  the  fisher;  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  need. 
Kookooskoos  the  Owl,  and  Hawahak  the 
Hawk,  might  be  very  hungry ;  but  the  sight 
of  those  great  wings  circling  over  the  nest, 
and  the  shrill  cry  of  defiance  in  their  ears, 
sent  them  hurriedly  away  to  other  hunting 
grounds. 

There  was  only  one  enemy  that  ever 
seriously  troubled  the  fishhawks;  and  he 
did  it  in  as  decent  a  sort  of  way  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  That 
was  Cheplahgan  the  Eagle.  When  he  was 
hungry  and  had  found  nothing  himself, 
and  his  two  eaglets,  far  away  in  their  nest 
on  the  mountain,  needed  a  bite  of  fish  to 
vary  their  diet,  he  would  set  his  wings  to 
the  breeze  and  mount  up  till  he  could  see 
both  ospreys  at  their  fishing.  There, 
sailing  in  slow  circles,  he  would  watch  for 
hours  till  he  saw  Ismaques  catch  a  bier  fish, 
when  he  would  drop  like  a  bolt  and  hold 
him  up  at  the  point  of  his  talons,  like  any 
other    highwayman.     It    was    of    no    use 


trying  to  escape.  Sometimes  Ismaques 
would  attempt  it ;  but  the  great  dark  wings 
would  whirl  around  him  like  a  tempest, 
and  strike  down  a  sharp  and  unmistakable 
warning.  It  always  ended  the  same  way. 
Ismaques,  being  wise,  would  drop  his  fish, 
and  the  eagle  would  swoop  down  after  it. 
often  seizing  it  ere  it  reached  the  water. 
But  he  never  injured  the  fishhawks,  and  he 
never  disturbed  the  nest.  So  they  got 
along  well  enough  together.  Cheplahgan 
had  a  bite  of  fish  now  and  then  in  his  own 
way,  and  honest  Ismaques,  who  never  went 
long  hungry,  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. Which  shows  that  fishing  has  also 
taught  him  patience,  and  a  wise  philosophy 
of  living. 

The  jays  took  no  part  in  these  struggles. 
Occasionally  they  cried  out  a  sharp  warn- 
ing as  Cheplahgan  came  plunging  down 
out  of  the  blue,  over  the  head  of  Ismaques ; 
but  they  seemed  to  know  perfectly  how  the 
unequal  contest  must  end,  and  they  always 
had  a  deal  of  jabber  among  themselves 
over  it,  whose  meaning  I  could  never 
make  out. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  sure  that  Deedee- 
askh could  never  make  up  his  mind  what 
to  think  of  me.  At  first,  when  I  came,  he 
would  cry  out  a  danger  note  that  brought 
the  fishhawks  circling  over  their  nest, 
looking  down  into  the  underbrush  with 
wild  yellow  eyes  to  see  what  enemy  threat- 
ened. But  after  I  had  hidden  myself  away 
a  few  times,  and  made  no  motion  to  dis- 
turb either  the  nest  or  the  hungry  prowl- 
ers that  came  to  feast  on  the  fishhawks' 
bounty,  Deedeeaskh  set  me  down  as  an  idle, 
harmless  creature  who  would,  nevertheless, 
bear  watching.  He  never  got  over  his 
curiosity  to  know  what  brought  me  there. 
Sometimes,  when  I  thought  him  far  away, 
I  would  find  him  suddenly  on  a  branch  just 
over  my  head,  looking  down  at  me  intently. 
When  I  went  away  he  would  follow  me. 
whistling,  to  my  canoe;  but  he  never 
called  the  fishhawks  again,  unless  some 
unusual  action  of  mine  aroused  his  sus- 
picion; and  after  one  look  they  would  cir- 
cle away,  as  if  they  knew  they  had  nothing 
to  fear.  They  had  seen  me  fishing  so 
often  that  they  thought  they  understood 
me,  undoubtedly. 

There  was  one  curious  habit  of  these 
birds  that  I  had  never  noticed  before. 
Occasionally,  when  the  weather  threatened 
a  change,  or  when  the  birds  had  fed  full 
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with  their  little 
mount  up  to  BQ  ei 
he  would  sail  abo 
broad  van  a  steady 
were  an  ordinary  1 
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clear,  sharp  wListh 
tion,  he  would  dro 
thousand  fci.'t,  eal 
and  zigzag  down  ti 
top.  whirling,  divii: 
aloud  the  while  in 
tious — just  as  a  w( 
plunging!:,  twitterii 
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Then  Ismaques  wo 
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mate  stood  quiet 
the  little  fishhawks 
of  the  nest,  pip-pi 
delight  at  their 
performance. 
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springtime  habits, 
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eyea  of  his  mate;  but  I  noticed  him  using 
it  more  frequently  as  the  little  fishhawks' 
wings  spread  to  a  wonderful-length,  and 
he  was  trying,  with  his  mate,  by  every  gen- 
tle means  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  n(?st'. 
And  1  have  wondered — without  being  able 
at  all  to  prove  ray  theory — whether  he  were 
not  trying  in  this  remarkable  way  to  make 
his  little  ones  want  to  fly  by  showing  them 
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how   wonderful   a   thing   flying   could     be 
made  to  be. 

There  came  a  day  when,  aa  I  aat  fish- 
ing among  the  rocks,  the  cry  of  the  mother 
osprey  changed  as  she  came  sweeping  up 
to  my  Ashing  grounds — Chip,  ch'wee!  Chip, 
chip,  ch'weeee  f  That  was  the  fisherman's 
hail,  plainly  enough;  but  tlitre  was  an- 
other note  in  it,  a  look-here  cry  of  triumph 
and  Btttisfaetion.  Before  1  could  turn  my 
head — for  a  fish  was  nibbling — there  came 
■it her    sounds    behind    it — Pip,     pip,    pip, 


pip. 
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i  medley,  a  hail  of  good  hick  c 
and    I    knew    without    turning    that 


to    join  the 

ti  tell  her 
and  darker 
I  turned  to 
me  directly 
les  flapping 
before,  when  I 
went  down  to  another  lake  on  an  excursion 
after  bigfter  trout,  the  young  fiahhawks 
were  still  standing  on  the  nest,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  old  birda'  assur- 
ances that  the  time  had  come  to  use  their 
big  wings.  The  last  glimpse  I  had  of  them 
through  my  glass  showed  me  the  mother 


other    fishermen    had 
brotherhood. 

The  mother  bird — one  i 
instantly  by  her  greater  sis 
breast  markings — veered  in  t 
greet  the  neweomers,  and  i 
over  my  head,  her  two  little 
Iiiatily  behind  her.  Two 


bird  in  one  tree,  the  father  in  another, 
Aeh  holding  a  fish,  which  they  were  show- 
ing to  the  young  birds  across  a  tantalizing 
whort  stretch  of  empty  air,  telling  them, 
in  fiahhawk  language,  to  eome  across  and 
get  it;  while  the  .voung  birds,  on  their 
part,  stretched  wings  and  necks  hungrily 
and  tried  to  whistle  the  fish  over  to  them, 
as  one  would  call  a  dog  across  the 
street. 

lu  the  short  interval  that  I  was  absent 
mother  wiles  and  mother  patience  had 
done  their  good  work.  The  young  were 
already  flying  well.  Now  they  were  out 
for  their  first  lesson  in  fishing,  evidently; 
and  I  stopped  fishing  myself — letting  my 
bait  sink  into  the  mud,  where  an  eel  prea- 
entb'  tangled  my  hooks  into  an  old  root — 
to  see  bow  it  was  done.  For  fishing  is  not 
an  instinct  with  Ismaques,  but  a  simple 
matter  of  training.  Aa  with  young  otters, 
they  know  only  from  daily  experience  that 
(ish,  and  not  grouse  and  rabbits,  are  their 
legitimate  food.  Left  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially if  one  should  bring  them  up  on  fiesh 
and  then  turn  them  loose,  they  would  go 
straight  back  to  the  old  hawk  habit  of 
hunting  the  woods;  which  is  much  easier. 
To  patch  fish,  therefore,  they  must  ho 
taught  from  the  first  day  they  leave  the 
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nest.  And  it  is  a  fascinating  experience  for 
any  man  to  watch  the  way  tney  go  about  ii^ 

The  young  ospreys  flew  heavily  in  short, 
irregular  circles,  scanning  the  water  with 
their  inexperienced  eyes  for  their  first 
strike.  Over  them  wheeled  the  mother 
bird  on  broad,  even  wings,  whistling  direc- 
tions to  the  young  neophytes,  who  would 
presently  be  initiated  into  the  old,  sweet 
mysteries  of  going  a-fishing.  Fish  were 
plenty  enough;  but  that  means  nothing  to 
a  fishhawk,  who  must  see  his  game  reason- 
ably near  the  surface  before  making  his 
swoop.  There  was  a  good  jump  on  the 
lake,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  into  it. 
Between  the  glare  and  the  motion  on  the 
surface  the  young  fishermen  were  having 
a  hard  time  of  it.  Their  eyes  were  not  yet 
quick  enough  to  tell  them  when  to  swoop. 
At  every  gleam  of  silver  in  the  depths 
below  they  would  stop  short  and  cry  out: 
Pip!  "There  he  is!"  Pip,  pip!  "Here  goes!" 
like  a  boy  with  his  first  nibble.  But  a 
short,  clear  whistle  from  the  mother 
stopped  them  ere  they  had  begun  to  fall; 
then  they  would  flap  up  to  her,  protesting 
eagerly  that  they  could  catch  that  fellow 
sure,  if  she  would  only  let  them  try. 

As  they  wheeled  in  over  mef  on  their  way 
down  the  lake,  one  of  the  youngsters 
caught  the  gleam  of  my  pile  of  chub  among 
the  rocks.  Pip,  cWweee!  he  whistled;  and 
down  they  came,  both  of  them,  like  rock- 
ets. They  were  hungry;  here  were  fish 
galore;  and  they  had  not  noticed  me  at 
all,  sitting  very  still  among  the  rocks.  Pip, 
pip,  pip,  hurrah!  they  piped  as  they  came 
down. 

But  the  mother  bird,  who  had  noted  me 
and  my  pile  of  fish  the  first  thing  as  she 
rounded  the  point,  swept  in  swiftly  with  a 
curious,  half-angry,  half-anxious  chiding 
that  I  had  never  heard  from  her  before — 
Chip,  chip,  chip!  Chip!  Chip! — growing 
sharper  and  shriller  at  each  repetition,  till 
tliey  heeded  it  and  swerved  aside.  As  I 
looked  up  they  were  just  over  my  head, 
looking  down  at  me  now  with  eager,  won- 
dering eves.  Then  they  were  led  aside  in 
a  wide  circle  and  talked  to  with  wise,  quiet 
whistlings  before  they  were  sent  back  to 
their  fishing  again. 

And  now,  as  they  sweep  round  and  round 
over  the  edge  of  a  shoal,  one  of  the  little 
fellows  sees  a  fish  and  drops  lower  to  fol- 
low him.  The  mother  sees  it.  too;  notes 
that  the  fish  is  slanting  up  to  the  surface, 


and  wisely  lets  the  young  fisherman  alone. 
He  is  too  near  the  water  now;   the  glare 
and   the   dancing  waves  bother  him;    be 
loses  his  gleam  of  silver  in  the  flash  of  a 
whitecap.     Mother  bird  mounts  higher  and 
whistles  him  up,  where  he  can  see  better. 
But  there  is  the  fish  again;  and  the  young- 
ster, hungry  and  heedless,  sets  his  wings 
for    a   swoop.      Chip,   chip!   "  Wait,  he's 
going  down,"  cautions  the  mother;  but  the 
little  fellow,  too    hungry  to  wait,  shoots 
down  like  an  arrow.     He  is  a  yard  above 
the  surface  when  a  big  whitecap  jumps  up 
at  him  and  frightens  him.     He  hesitates, 
swerves,  flaps  lustily  to  save  himself.  Then 
under  the  whitecap  is  a  gleam  of  silver 
again.   Down  he  goes  on  the  instant — ughl 
boo! — like  a  boy  taking  his  first  dive.    He 
is  out  of  sight  for  a  full  moment,  while 
two  waves  race  over  him;   and  I  hold  my 
breath,  waiting  for  him  to  come  up.   Then 
he  bursts  out,  sputtering  and  shaking  him- 
self, and  of  course  without  his  fish. 

As  he  rises  heavily,  the  mother,  who  has 
been  circling  over  him  whistling  advice 
and  comfort,  stops  short  with  a  single  blow 
of  her  pinions  against  the  air.  She  has 
seen  the  same  fish;  watched  him  shoot 
away  under  the  plunge  of  her  little  one; 
and  now  sees  him  glancing  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  shoal,  where  the  minnows  are  play- 
ing. She  knows  that  the  young  pupils  are 
growing  discouraged,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  to  hearten  them.  Chip,  chip! — 
"  Watch,  Fll  show  you,"  she  whistles — 
Cheeeep!  with  a  sharp  up-glide  at  the  end, 
which  I  soon  grew  to  recognize  as  the  sig- 
nal to  strike.  At  the  cry  she  sets  her 
wings  and  shoots  downward  with  strong, 
even  plunge ;  strikes  a  wave  squarely,  as  it 
rises;  passes  under  it,  and  is  out  on  the 
other  side,  gripping  a  big  chub.  The  little 
ones  follow  her,  whistling  their  delight, 
and  telling  her  that  perhaps  now  they  will 
go  back  to  the  nest  and  take  a  look  at  the 
fish  before  they  go  on  with  their  fishing. 
Which  means,  of  course,  that  they  will  eat 
it  and  go  to  sleep;  and  then  lessons  are 
over  for  the  day. 

The  mother,  however,  has  other  thoughts 
in  her  wise  head.  She  knows  that  the 
little  ones  are  not  yet  tired,  only  hungry; 
and  that  there  is  much  to  teach  them 
before  the  chub  stop  shoaling  and  they 
must  all  be  off  to  the  coast.  She  knows 
also  that  they  have  thus  far  missed  the 
two  things  she  brought  them  out  to  learn ; 
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to  take  a  fish  always  as  he  comes  up;  aad 
to  hit  a  wave  always  on  the  front  side, 
under  the  crest.  Gripping  her  fish  tightly, 
she  bends  in  her  slow  flight  and  paralyzes 
it  by  a  single  blow  in  the  spine  from  her 
hooked  beak.  Then  she  drops  it  back  into 
the  whitecapSy  where,  jumping  to  the  top 
of  my  rock,  I  can  see  it  occasionally  strug- 
gling near  the  surface.  "  Try  it  now," 
C^ceeep/  she  whistles.  Pip!  pip/  "Here 
goes ! "  cries  the  little  one  who  failed 
before;  and  down  he  goes  souse!  going 
clear  under  in  his  impatient  hunger,  for- 
getting precept  and  example  and  past 
experience. 

Again  the  waves  race  over  him;  but 
there  is  a  satisfied  note  in  the  mother's 
whistle  which  tells  me  that  she  sees  him, 
and  that  he  is  doing  well.  In  a  moment 
he  is  out  again,  with  a  great  rush  and  sput- 
ter, gripping  his  fish  and  pip-pipping  his 
exultation.  Away  he  goes  in  low,  heavy 
flight  to  the  nest.  The  mother  circles  over 
him  a  moment,  to  be  sure  he  is  not  over- 
loaded; then  she  goes  back  with  the  other 
neophyte  and  ranges  back  and  forth  over 
the  shoal's  edge. 

It  is  clear  now,  even  to  my  eyes,  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  characters 
of  young  fishhawks.  The  first  was  eager, 
headstrong,  inipatient;  the  second  is 
calmer,  stronger,  more  obedient.  He 
heeds  her  signals.  Five  minutes  later  he 
makes  a  clean,  beautiful  swoop  and  comes 
up -with  his  fish.  The  mother  whistles  her 
praise  as  she  drops  beside  him.  My  eyes 
follow  them  as,  gossiping  like  two  old 
cronies,  they  wing  their  slow  way  over  the 
dancing  whitccaps  and  climb  the  slanting 
tree  tops  to  the  nest. 

The  day's  lessons  are  over  now;  and  I 
go  back  to  my  bait-catching  with  a  new 
admiration  for  these  winged  members  of 
the  brotherhood.  Perhaps  there  is  also  a 
bit  of  envy  or  regret  in  my  meditation,  as 
I  tie  on  a  new  hook  to  replace  the  one  that 
an  uneasy  eel  is  now  trying  to  rid  himself 
of,  down  in  the  mud.  If  I  had  only  had 
some  one  to  teach  me  like  that,  I  would 
certainlv  now  be  a  better  fisherman. 

Next  day,  when  Ismaques  came  up  the 
lake  to  the  shoal  with  her  two  little  ones, 
there  was  a  surprise  awaiting  them.  For 
half  an  hour  I  had  been  watching  from  the 
point  to  anticipate  their  coming.  There 
were  some  things  that  puzzled  me,  and  that 
puzzle  me  still,  in  Ismaques'  fishing.    If  he 


caught  his  fish  in  his  beak,  after  the  meth- 
ods of  mink  and  otter,  I  could  understand 
it.  But  to  catch  a  fish — whose  dart  is  like 
lightning — under  the  water  with  his  feet 
when,  after  his  plunge,  he  can  see  neither 
his  fish  nor  his  feet,  must  require  some 
puzzling  calculation.  And  I  had  set  a  trap 
in  my  head  to  find  out  how  he  did  it. 

When  the  fishermen  hove  into  sight  and 
their  eager  pipings  came  faintly  up  the 
lake  ahead  of  them,  I  paddled  hastily  out 
and  turned  loose  a  half  dozen  chub  in  the 
shallow  water.  I  had  kept  them  alive  as 
long  as  possible  in  a  big  pail,  and  they 
still  had  life  enough  to  fin  about  near  the 
surface.  When  the  fishermen  arrived  I 
was  sitting  among  the  rocks,  and  turned 
as  usual  to  acknowledge  the  mother  bird's 
Ch^wee  f  But  my  deep  laid  scheme  to  find 
out  their  method  accomplished  nothing; 
except,  perhaps,  to  spoil  the  day's  lesson. 
They  saw  my  bait  on  the  instant.  One  of 
the  youngsters  dove  headlong  without 
poising,  went  under,  missed  his  fish,  rose, 
plunged  again.  He  got  him  that  time,  and 
went  away  sputtering.  The  second  took 
his  time,  came  down  on  a  long  swift  slant, 
and  got  his  fish  without  going  under. 
Almost  before  the  lesson  began  it  was  over. 
The  mother  circled  about  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way,  watch- 
ing the  young  fishermen  flapping  up  the 
slope  to  their  nest.  Something  was  wrong ; 
she  had  fished  enough  to  know  that  success 
means  something  more  than  good  luck ;  and 
this  morning  success  had  come  too  easily. 
She  wheeled  slowly  over  the  shallows,  not' 
ing  the  fish  there,  where  they  plainly  did 
not  belong,  and  dropping  to  examine  with 
suspicion  one  big  chub  that  was  floating, 
belly  up,  on  the  water.  Then  she  went 
under  with  a  rush,  where  I  could  not  see, 
came  out  again  with  a  fish  for  herself,  and 
followed  her  little  ones  to  the  nest. 

Next  day  I  set  the  trap  again  in  the 
same  way.  But  the  mother,  with  her  les- 
son well  laid  out  before  her,  remembered 
yesterday's  unearned  success  and  came 
over  to  investigate,  leaving  her  young  ones 
circling  along  the  farther  shore.  There 
were  the  fish  again,  in  shallow  water,  and 
there — too  easy  altogether! — ^were  two 
dead  ones  floating  among  the  whitecaps. 
She  wheeled  away  in  a  sharp  turn,  as  if 
she  had  not  seen  anything,  whistled  her 
pupils  up  to  her,  and  went  on  to  oth 
ing  grounds. 
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Presently,  above  the  next  point,  I  heard 
their  pipings  and  the  sharp,  up-sliding 
Cheeeep!  which  was  the  mother's  signal  to 
swoop.  Paddling  up  under  the  point  in 
my  canoe,  I  found  them  all  wheeling  and 
diving  over  a  shoal,  where  I  knew  the  fish 
were  smaller  and  more  nimble,  and  where 
there  were  lily  pads  for  a  haven  of  refuge, 
whither  no  hawk  could  follow  them. 
Twenty  times  I  saw  them  swoop  only  to 
miss,  while  the  mother  circled  above  or 
beside  them,  whistling  advice  and  encour- 
agement. 

And  when  at  last  they  struck  their  fish 
and  bore  awav  toward  the  mountain,  there 
was    an    exultation    in   their    lusty    wing 


beats,  and  in  the  whistling  cry  they  sent 
back  to  me,  which  was  not  there  the  day 
before. 

The  mother  followed  them  at  a  distance, 
veering  in,  when  near  my  shoal,  to  take 
another  look  at  the  fish  there.  Three  were 
floating  now,  instead  of  two;  the  others — 
what  were  left  of  them — struggled  feebly 
at  the  surface.  Chip,  ch^weee!  she  whistled 
disdainfully,  "  Plenty  fish  here ;  but  mi^ty 
poor  fishing."  Then  she  swooped,  passed 
under,  came  out  with  a  big  chub  and  was 
gone,  leaving  me  only  a  blinding  splash 
and  a  widening  circle  of  laughing,  danc- 
ing, tantalizing  wavelets  to  tell  me  how 
she  catches  them. 


THE  DISADVANTAGE  OF  TOO  MUCH  LAW 

By  A.  E.   McFARLANE 


EXCEPTING  the  Major,  who,  having 
a  mackintosh,  fished  on  with  most 
contemptible  greed,  the  pouring  New 
Ontario  rain  had  driven  us  all  out  of  the 
Kapids  and  under  the  wide,  leafy  thatch  of 
the  big  basswood.  Gunn's  tip  had  been 
broken  by  his  last  three-pounder;  and  old 
Matt,  who,  in  addition  to  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Forks,  was  our  guide, 
philosopher,  and  master-fisherman,  was  fix- 
ing in  a  spare  one  for  him.  The  venerable 
Giles,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  had 
been  chivvied  home  by  the  first  shower,  and 
we  were  shamelessly  maligning  him  behind 
his  back.  For  the  night  before,  when  from 
supper  till  ten  there  had  been  one  un- 
broken series  of  fish  stories,  the  old  man 
had  suddenly  called  upon  us  to  join  him  in 
an  hour  of  prayer — and,  if  it  isn't  blas- 
phemy to  say  so,  we  had  all  been  feeling 
distinctly  sore  about  it  ever  since. 

Matt  was  apologetic,  for  he  had  taken  in 
the  bishop  without  proper  testimonials, 
and  so  felt  responsible.  "  You  see,  boys,  I 
ain't  sayin'  anything  agin'  the  religious 
part  of  it.  For  I'm  by  nature  a  kind  of  a 
religious  chap  myself;  if  there  was  a 
church  an>'where  near  here  I'd  be  goin'  to 
it  momin'  and  evenin'.     And,  as  it  is,  if  I 


go  fishin'  on  Sunday,  I'm  always  ready  to 
own  that  it's  a  judgment  onto  me  when  I 
don't  catch  anything.  But  the  bishop 
ought  to  'a*  knowed  that  you  fellers 
wouldn't  feel  comfortable  at  havin'  the 
Lord's  attention  called  to  them  yams  of 
yours,  and  he  should  V  held  off  that 
prayer  till  some  more  nateral  time  for  it. 
It  was  just  the  same  thing  that  got 
that  feller  Simpson  onto  my  nerves,  two 
years  ago.  You  was  up  here,  then,  wasn't 
you,  Mr.  Gunn  ?  No  ?  Then  it  must  have 
been  the  Major. 

"  You  see,  this  here  Simpson  had  no 
business  here  at  all.  He  come  up  from 
Grand  Rapids,  and  he  come  chuck  full  of 
socialism  ideas  he'd  been  pasturin'  on 
when  he  wasn't  book-keepin'  down  there. 
Now,  a  real  fishin'  sport  never  wants  to 
think,  or  talk,  or  do  anything  but  fish  when 
once  he  finds  out  the  sort  of  river  Fve  got 
at  the  Forks.  But  Simpson,  whatever 
brought  him  up  I  don't  know — (but  I 
reckon  he'd  heard  of  the  place  from  one  of 
his  employers'  friends) — he  was  about  as 
far  from  bein'  a  real  fishin'  sport  as  any 
one  I  ever  want  to  meet  in  this  world.  Tho 
evenin'  he  arrived,  when  old  Judge  Fitf- 
pa trick,  of  New  York,  happened  to  remark 
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that  he  was  goin'  to  get  up  at  four  next 
mornin'  and  tramp  the  five  miles  to  Trout 
Creek  for  a  little  flyin'  at  sunrise,  Simp- 
son couldn't  give  him  the  horse  laugh 
enough ;  he  let  the  judge  see  that  he'd  put 
him  down  for  a  fool  the  first  minute.  But 
for  all  that  he  kept  the  whole  crowd  of  us 
till  after  midnight,  hlat,  hlat,  blattin'  about 
how  ideel  the  government  of  the  future  was 
goin'  to  be! 

"Now,  I'm  not  sayin'  anything  agin' 
socialism — ^not  agin'  the  real  thing,  as  I 
reckon  the  big  men  put  it — ^and  I'm  not 
sayin'  anything  agin'  a  good  argument, 
which  all  hard-thinkin'  men  naturally 
delight  in.  But  under  those  heads  Simp- 
son and  his  mouth  didn't  come.  His  brand 
of  socialism  was  his  own ;  and,  as  for  his 
arguments,  I've  no  doubt  that  any  one  of 
that  crowd  of  New  York  bankers  and  law- 
yers I  had  up  here  then  could  have  jumped 
in  and  demolished  them  all  in  ^ye  minutes ; 
though  you  couldn't  'a'  closed  Simpson's 
face  in  five  years.  But  they  just  watched 
him  talk;  argue  with  him  they  wouldn't. 
For  his  theories  were  either  the  same  old 
thing  we've  been  hearin'  all  our  lives,  or 
else  they  were  the  ideas  of  a  twelve-year- 
old.  The  second  mornin'  he  was  rubbin' 
it  into  me  for  puttin'  in  sixteen  hours  a 
day  gettin'  off  that  timothy  I  have  on 
Thompson's  Island;  he'd  'a'  let  it  lay  and 
rot,  I  reckon.  He  said  that  six  hours  was 
a  right  day's  work,  and  'when  a  man  was 
his  own  master  he  ought  to  inaugurate  it 
for  himself ' ;  if  he  didn't,  in  the  future 
the  'supreme  law'  would  do  it  for  him. 
I  reckon  most  men  think  of  law  as  a  thing 
you  can't  get  too  little  of,  but  his  whole 
idea  of  what  was  to  come  was  law,  ever- 
lastin'  law,  '  supreme  law ' !  In  his  golden 
future,  while  every  man  of  the  *  general 
commonwealth'  was  goin'  to  be  strictly 
out  for  himself,  there  was  goin'  to  be  a 
'paramount  authority'  over  all  that  no 
man  would  ever  think  of  resistin'.  'And 
all  land  that  would  grow  anything  at  all 
was  goin'  to  be  cultivated.' 

"You'd  have  thought  that  about  one 
day's  fishin'  up  here  would  have  taken  that 
fool  notion  out  of  him.  There  was  the 
river  flowin'  the  same  as  it  had  since  time 
begun,  the  rocks  that'll  be  here  for  all 
eternity,  and  the  bush — ^hundreds  of  miles 
of  it — ^lookin'  as  if  no  foot  had  trod  it  yet. 
You'd  have  thought  they  would  have  showed 
Uon  about  how  capable  man  is  to  be  makin' 


world-alteriu'  laws.  You'd  have  thought 
that  heM  begin  to  feel  that  man  ain't 
niueh  more  than  a  figger  painted  in  a  pic- 
ture, with  mighty  little  more  to  do  in 
changin'  that  picture  than  he  had  to  do 
with  puttin'  the  paint  on.  But  those 
things  that  come  to  all  men  who  go  to  the 
woods  and  water  in  the  right  spirit  had 
surely  never  come  to  this  gabbin'  little 
sa wed-off !  With  him  the  whole  scheme  of 
nature  and  the  social  system  could  be 
altered  as  easy  as  alterin'  the  fashion  of 
wearin'  the  hair — and  Simpson  had  left  all 
bald-headed  men  quite  out  of  considera- 
tion, too. 

'•  He  finally  ended  up  by  all  but  attackin' 
fishin' — up  at  the  Forks  after  bass  him- 
self, as  he  was  1  He  said  that  '  fishin'  was 
a  survival  of  the  childhood  of  the  race ' — 
(Judge  Fitzpatrick  said  that  he'd  been  so 
long  at  it  that  he  guessed  it  was  a  second 
childhood  for  him!)  'and  in  future,  while 
men  would  still  be  eatin'  fish,  certain  men 
would  be  set  aside  who'd  do  the  catchin' 
for  the  whole  community ! ' 

"  Now,  I'll  venture  to  say  that  there 
wasn't  a  lawyer  oi*  a  banker  of  that  crowd 
who  had  any  particular  strong  feelin'  that 
he  was  still  in  his  childish  period.  In  fact, 
I  reckon  most  of  them  were  pretty  much 
of  the  mind  that  good  game  fishin'  is  one 
of  the  few  things  really  worth  while  that 
life  keeps  for  the  full-grown  man.  But 
Simpson  kept  on  harpin'  on  the  '  childish ' 
business  just  the  same.  And  if  you  man- 
aged to  get  the  talk  away  from  fishin'  and 
onto  another  tack,  he'd  get  you  there,  too. 
At  breakfast,  when  the  crowd  would  be 
readin'  their  mornin'  mail — and  that's  a 
time  when  silence  is  especially  golden;  at 
dinner,  when  they'd  want  to  put  in  the 
hour  comparin'  notes  on  the  forenoon's 
sport;  and  in  the  evenin',  when  the  last 
men  would  come  in  through  the  dusk,  and 
we'd  all  sit  'round  the  door  smokin'  and 
meditatin',  at  peace  with  nature  and  all 
the  world — then  Simpson  would  open  up. 
And  stop  him?  You  couldn't!  We  got 
past  tryin'! 

"Have  you  ever  slep'  in  a  tent  through 
an  all-night  rain,  when  your  canvas  had 
got  rubbed  in  a  dozen  different  places,  and 
drop,  drop,  drop,  it'd  come  through — no 
gettin'  away  from  it,  however  you  might 
twist  yourself  ?  Well,  that  was  Simpson,' 
as  near  as  I  can  express  him,  short  of  a 
yard  of  rip-roarin'  cuss  talk! 
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*'A  dozen  times  I  was  on  the  point  of 
just  takin*  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  nock 
and  sayin':  'Now  you  git — you  pinhead 
of  misery;  you  plaguin'  human  mosquito 
you,  you  git !  I  don't  want  your  money.  I 
on*y  want  you  to  take  that  everlastin'  ding- 
dangin*  mouth  of  yours  out  of  here ! ' 

"  But  somehow,  I  never  can  seem  to  get 
away  from  the  feelin'  that  when  a  feller 
comes  up  to  the  Forks  he's  my  guest.  To 
be  sure  you  pay  me  so  much  a  week — ^but, 
my  Lord,  there's  somethin'  more  in  life  than 
you  can  give  or  git  for  silver  and  bills! 
And  so  I  kept  on  holdin'  myself  in.  lie  had 
on'y  ten  days  anyway,  and  most  of  the 
crowd  was  there  for  three  weeks.  Well, 
nothin'  happened  till  that  final  afternoon. 

"  You  see,  I'd  done  with  him  as  I  do  with 
you :  I'd  promised  him  one  day  of  my  time 
to  himself.  I'd  been  livin'  on  in  hopes 
that  he'd  forgotten  it ;  but  the  night  before 
his  very  last  day  he  told  me  he  wanted  me 
with  him  next  mornin'.  *  He  wanted  to  get 
the  biggest  haul  he  could  to  take  back  with 
him.' 

"Hello!     Hello!" 

For  two  or  three  minutes,  through  the 
misty  curtain  of  rain,  we  had  been  watch- 
ing the  Major  playing  what  seemed  to  be 
a  small  'lunge,  and  in  his  last  excited  lurch 
his  boots  had  lost  their  grip  on  his  ankle- 
deep  hummock  of  rock,  dropping  him  into 
the  Rapids  up  to  his  arm-pits.  Whatever 
it  was  he'd  hooked  took  the  five  seconds  of 
slack  line  to  get  off,  and  the  lone  fisher- 
man waded  heavily  in  to  us,  sputtering 
good-natured  profanity.  "But  it  was  my 
last  minnow,  anyway,"  he  added. 

We  told  him  we  were  mighty  glad  to  hear 
it,  while  Matt  lent  a  friendly  hand  to  get 
the  steaming  sportsman  out  of  his  drip- 
ping mackintosh.  "  I  was  just  tellin'  the 
boys  about  that  Simpson  feller,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  were  you  so  ?  And  are  you  ready 
yet  to  tell  what  it  was  you  did  to  him,  to 
shut  him  up  so  tight  that  last  night  and 
morning  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  about  that 
right  now.  I  felt  kind  of  mean  then  about 
the  way  I  played  it  on  him.  But  the  more 
I've  thought  of  it  since,  the  more  I've  felt 
that  it  was  just  exactly  what  he  was  suffer- 
in'  for. 

"  You  see,  as  I'd  no  mind  to  row  him  up 
and  down  the  Channel  in  the  sun  all  that 
day,  I  decided  to  bring  him  across  the 
river,  and  down  here  to  the  Kapids.     Of 


course,  I  knowed  that  he'd  'a'  good  deal 
rather  get  a  lot  of  wrist-thick  lunge,  or 
some  big  yellow  bass  soft  as  suckers,  than 
a  mess  of  the  firm  little  three-pounder 
'  small-mouths '  from  the  rough  water.  But 
whether  he  might  be  willin'  or  not,  I  was 
goin'  to  see  to  it  that  he  got  the  better 
fish — ^and,  on  the  side,  that  he  wasn't  goin' 
to  take  any  more  work  out  of  me  than  I 
could  help  to  do  it,  neither  I 

"  Before  we'd  been  out  together  for  ten 
minutes  he  got  my  dander  up  by  lettin'  me 
catch  his  crawfish  for  him  alone.    While  he 
was  still  snorin',  I'd  got  him  a  stockin'-foot 
full  of  frogs;  for,  for  all  I  didn't  like  the 
man,  I  wanted  to  give  him  all  the  choice  of 
bait  I  could.   But  I  took  it  for  granted  he'd 
do  as  the  rest  of  ye  do  about  the  crawfish. 
Not  him  1     He  set  on  a  rock  under  the 
shade  of  the  bank,  and  talked  improvin', 
while  I  was  breakin'  my  back  turnin'  over 
half  the  stones  on  the  Shoal.     And  it  was 
late   enough   when   we   got   down   to   the 
Kapids. 

"  When  he  did  begin  to  fish,  too,  he 
found  that  that  mornin'  frogs  and  crabs 
didn't  seem  to  have  their  proper  attrac- 
tion, somehow.  And  it  was  a  month  too 
late  to  try  the  fly  on  bass.  But  even  so,  do 
you  suppose  he'd  lend  me  a  hand  nettin* 
minnies  for  him  ?  Nary  Simpson!  And 
minnies  were  most  mortial  shy  that  day, 
too.  I'd  crumbed  up  half  our  dinner  loaf 
before  I'd  got  as  many  as  I'd  'a'  had  in 
ten  minutes  if  he'd  'a'  come  out  into  the 
current  and  driv'  for  me.  It  was  after 
eleven  when  he  got  really  started  fishin'. 

"  And  an  hour  later  I  got  another  piece 
of  him  that  settled  his  business  with  me 
for  all  time  to  come;  when  I  told  him  it 
was  about  dinner  time,  ^nd  I  was  goin'  to 
take  a  couple  of  his  bass  for  the  pan  (fol- 
lowin'  fishin'  custom  since  fishin'  begun) — 
'  Nah-h ! '  he  snarls  out,  like  a  kid  asked  for 
half  his  stick  of  candy. — '  Nah-h !  I  want 
all  I  got  to  take  home.  You  can  catch 
some  yourself.'  And  diggin'  down  into 
his  pocket  he  threw  me  in  a  spare  line. 
'  You  can  easy  fish  off  the  ledge  without  a 
pole ! '  he  says. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  never  bring  my 
own  rod  when  I  come  out  with  you,  it  ain't 
because  I've  lost  my  love  o'  fishin';  for  I 
can  tell  you  straight  that  every  year  in 
my  last  forty  I've  been  gettin'  more  pure 
joy  out  of  it.  If  I  leave  my  tackle  at 
home  it's  on'y  because" — and  the  old  fel- 
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low  flushed  with  pride — "  it's  oii'y  because 
I've  found  that  if  I'm  goin'  to  look  after  a 
party  right,  and  see  that  they  get  all  the 
iishin'  they  want,  IVe  naturally  got  to  be 
shut  off  from  temptation  myself.  When  I 
levy  on  your  mornin's  catch  for  the  spider, 
it  ain't  because  I  wouldn't  a  hundred  times 
rather  hook  that  spiderful  than  let  you 
get  'em  for  me!  But  when  I  do  fish,  I 
think  mebbe  I've  got  a  little  of  the  sportin' 
blood  in  me,  myself.  I  wasn't  exactly 
brought  up  on  the  cod  banks.  And  I  tell 
you  I  don't  feel  like  goin'  after  the  gamest 
bass  in  New  Ontario  with  a  thumb-line. 
It  put  green  gall  under  my  tongue  to  be 
told  to,  too!  However,  I  did  it.  But  I 
tell  ye  again,  it  was  Simpson's  finisher 
with  me. 

"  What  piled  it  on  worse,  too,  was  that, 
while  I  was  twiddlin'  and  jerkin'  his  dad- 
ratted  top-string  up  and  down  for  half- 
pounders,  he  had  happened  on  to  that  rock 
the  Major's  just  come  off  of  (you  can  be 
sure  I  hadn't  told  him  of  the  place),  and 
he  was  beginnin'  to  pull  out  big  fellers 
right  and  left.  He  couldn't  'a'  helped  it, 
neither,  for  it  was  part  of  his  notion  of 
sport  to  use  a  bamboo  about  as  thick  as  a 
telegraph  pole,  and  a  line  you  could  'a' 
towed  a  boat  with.  He'd  got  nine  good 
ones  when  I  called  him  in  to  dinner. 

"All  through  that  meal  on  the  rocks — 
and  Lord,  but  he  was  in  the  cockiest  kind 
of  good  humor  with  himself — ^he  was  back 
at  his  *  supreme  law '  idea.  As  for  me, 
well.  I  felt  like  one  of  those  *  sleepin'  gey- 
sers'  you  read  about,  the  sort  that  on'y 
need  about  one  more  pebble  dropped  into 
them  to  bust  out  just  foamin'  and  boilin'! 
But  I  managed  to  keep  a  grip  on  myself, 
for  I  knowed  now  just  where  and  when  I 
was  goin'  to  get  him,  though  I'd  no  idea 
he'd  take  it  as  he  did.  But  I  didn't  give 
him  any  sign  fhen.  After  dinner  I  let  him 
wade  out  again  with  his  minnie  pail 
stocked  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  And  I 
took  that  flat  hog's-back  rock  just  behind 
his,  so  I  could  take  his  flsh  just  as  fast  as 
he  caught  them. 

"  In  half  a  minute  he  had  his  tenth 
'  hooked.  *  Now  this  is  what  scientific  fish- 
in'  does,'  he  says,  pretty  near  haulin'  the 
beast's  gills  out  to  get  him  'round  to  me 
in  the  fewest  seconds  possible.  *I  guess 
this  time  to-morrow  111  be  showin'  the 
States  what  you  might  call  bass  in  round 
numbers.' 


'* "  You  might  certainly  seem  to  have 
good  reason  for  so  thinkin','  1  says. 

"  That  tenth  was  a  four-pounder,  and 
the  eleventh  was  as  big  a  one!  They  were 
bitin'  as  if  they  hadn't  seen  minnies  for  a 
month !  *  Oh,  I  don* t  know ! '  he  gloats, 
^  It  takes  a  Grand  Rapids  man  to  show  you 
back-county  Canucks  how  to  hike  'em  out! 
Just  keep  on  watchin'  me ! ' 

"  *Yes,'  I  says,  *  that's  just  what  I'm 
doin',  Mr.  Simpson.'  And  already  his  next 
was  leapin'  knee-high  in  the  Little  Kapids 
rainbows — and  it  was  bigger  than  any 
before  it! 

"  But  he  pulled  him  round  to  me  by  main 
stren'th.  *Now,  them  three  are  pretty 
near  a  creel- full,  ain't  they  ? '  he  asks.  *  I 
guess  you'll  have  to  go  in  with  them.' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  says,  *  I  guess  we'll  both  of  us 
have  to  go  in,  for  you've  caught  the  twelve 
bass  the  game  laws  of  Ontario  allow  you 
for  one  day's  fishin',  Mr.  Simpson,  and  if 
•  you  take  out  another,  by  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  a  deputy  fisheries  inspector 
in  this  here  back  county,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Matt  McCutcheon  I'll  swear  out  a 
warrant  agin'  ye  and  put  ye  through.' 

"  *  What-t  ? '  he  shouts.  And  it  sounded 
like  slappin'  two  shingles  together,  while 
his  eyes  began  to  push  out  like  a  crab's. 
'  What  f ' 

"*  That's  what!'  I  says.  'P'raps  I 
haven't  made  a  practise  of  wear  in'  my 
license  for  a  shirt  front — mebbe  I've  never 
bothered  any  man  corain'  to  the  Forks  with 
the  law  before.  But  that's  what  it  is,  just 
the  same.  And  what's  more,  I've  got  the 
power  to  see  that  it's  maintained.  But, 
Mr.  Simpson'  (and,  my  Lord,  I  never 
enjoyed  sayin'  anything  more  in  my  life), 
'  but,  Mr.  Simpson,  feelin'  as  you  do  about 
"law"  I  know  I  don't  any  raore'n  have  to 
tell  you  the  statutes  to  have  you  doin'  all 
in  your  power  to  observe  them ! ' 

"  That  skewered  him  through !  But  at 
last  he  managed  to  pull  a  sickly  grin,  and 
*  Ah,  go  on,  now,'  he  says,  *  you're  tryin'  to 
stand  me  up  because  you  know  I've  only 
got  to-day  to  get  my  string  in.  But  T 
ain't  the  kind  of  fellah  that  can  be  joshed 
like  that.' 

"  '  Oh,  you  ain't,  ain't  you  ? '  I  says. 
'  Well,  mebbe,  too,  I  ain't  the  kind  of  feller 
that  joshes.'  (The  '  standin'  up  '  part  of 
his  speech  I  didn't  let  my  mind  dwell  upon, 
for  T  wanted  to  keep  cool.)  '  Furthermore, 
I've  got  somethin'  else  to  impart  to  ye!' 
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'  What  you've  been  preachin'  to  us  for  the 
last  ten  days  has  converted  me  to  the  six- 
hour  idea,  particularly  **  when  a  man's  his 
own  master  and  can  inaugurate  it  for  him- 
self." And  80,  as  Fve  been  with  you  since 
half -past  seven  this  mornin,'  and  it's  now 
close  on  to  three,  I'm  goin'  to  'begin 
inauguratin'  by  packin'  up  the  stufF  and 
startin'  for  home  I ' 

"  That  set  him  chokin' !  *  Now  you  just 
try  it  on ! '  he  says.     *  You  just ' 

"  I  didn't  stop  to  do  any  listenin'  to  him. 
*  If  ye  want  to  come  with  me  and  cross  in 
the  boat,  all  right.  If  ye  don't,  ye  can 
wait  for  the  mail  ferry,  or  swim.  I'll  take 
yer  dozen  bass,  as  I  reckon  it's  my  job  to 
tote  yer  catch  for  ye.  And  ye  can  stay  on 
this  rock  pullin'  out  four-pounders  till 
moon-rise,  for  all  I  care;  you'll  never  get 
better  fishin'  in  Canada.  But  if,  when  ye 
follow  me  home,  ye've  got  one  more  with 


ye,  it'll  cost  ye  three  mouths'  salary.    Now 
1  give  ye  fair  warnin' ! ' 

**lle  wouldn't  como  with  me,  and  I 
reckon  he  counted  on  my  turnin'  back  and 
meachin'  to  him  before  I'd  got  half  up 
to  the  Skidway.  Turn  back!  I  wouldn't 
'a'  done  it  for  all  the  money  the  miserable 
little  talkin'  machine  had  ever  counted! 
So  he  navigated  his  way  through  the  bush 
by  himself — and  set  on  the  shore  till  nine 
that  night  waitin'  for  the  ferry ! 

"When  finally  he  did  get  across,  what- 
ever his  thoughts  were,  the  'general  com- 
monwealth' never  heard  them.  For  he 
sneaked  up  to  his  room  without  makin'  any 
call  for  supper,  eat  breakfast  next  mornin' 
in  a  silence  that  set  the  Major,  here,  askiu' 
him  about  his  health — and  took  the  stage 
for  the  Junction  with  nary  a  final  eom- 
fortin'  word  about  the  glitterin'  future 
awaitin'  our  onworthy  race  I'' 


RECREATIVE   LIFE    ON   THE    FATHER   OF   WATERS 

By  LEONIDAS   HUBBARD,  Jr. 


IT  is  not  hard  for  us  to  imagine  that 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America 
— ^yes,  back  even  of  the  time  when 
Abraham  was  tending  his  herds  in  Pales- 
tine, there  was  a  life  on  the  Mississippi 
River  which  must  have  known  some  of  the 
pleasures  that  thrill  us  of  a  later  day. 
Lately  the  banks  of  Lake  Itaska  have 
yielded  up  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric 
village,  whose  relics  of  pottery  and  copper 
implements  show  that  its  inhabitants  were 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  savagery  and 
within  the  bounds  of  that  culture  state 
which  men  call  barbarism.  And  at  the 
opposite  extreme  of  the  river,  at  its  mouth, 
where  the  muddy  old  stream  branches  out 
and  merges  itself  into  the  Gulf,  there,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  marsh,  sometimes  many  feet 
in  height,  one  finds  mounds  of  clam  sheila. 
Those  who  have  dug  into  them  in  search 
of  pirate  gold  have  brought  forth  imple- 
ments, pottery,  and  bones.  So  long  ago 
were  they  made  that  the  whole  character 


of  the  marsh  has  changed,  and  now  no 
clams  are  found  in  the  region  round  about. 
It  is  an  easy  stretch  of  imagination  which 
shows  us  the  canoes  gliding  back  and  forth 
at  intermediate  points  along  the  big  river, 
and  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  chase  as  it 
was  conducted  from  the  land  of  the  cari- 
bou about  Itaska  to  the  haunt  of  alligators 
on  the  Gulf  marshes. 

A  mighty  waterway,  cutting  the  conti- 
nent through  its  very  heart  from  north  to 
south,  the  river  was  bound  to  be  rich  in 
the  romantic  and  the  picturesque.  And 
picturesque  it  has  been  in  every  age.  We 
need  not  go  back  of  history.  The  days 
when  early  French  explorers  dropped  down 
on  its  turbid  waters  and  met  the  tribes 
of  aborigines  along  its  banks — ^when  they 
met  strange  people,  heard  new  tongues, 
and  saw  wild  birds  and  animals  which  the 
Old  World  did  not  know — are  full  of  the 
dramatic.  Perhaps  more  thrilling  still 
were  the  flatboat  days,  when  settlers  were 
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merely  isolated  dots  in  one  vast  forest, 
when  men  carried  crops  and  the  products 
of  incipient  manufacturing  industries  to 
New  Orleans,  and,  leaving  their  boats, 
walked  home  through  the  woods  to  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  or  Illinois.  There  was 
more  romance  in  the  palmy  days  of  steam- 
boating,  the  old  tales  of  wonderful  card 
games,  in  which  fortunes  from  the  western 
mines  or  the  southern  plantations — ^yes, 
the  mines  and  plantations  themselves — 
changed  hands  with  the  turn  of  a  card,  the 
romances  of  duels  at  arm's  length  and  duel 
with  knives,  of  free  fights  and  awful  deeds 
of  wrath  or  vengeance  still  cling  to  the 
shores  of  the  river,  haunting  the  old  land- 
ings, hovering  about  the  boats,  or  looming 
up  at  this  bend  or  yonder  island. 

All  this  lends  itself  to  the  environment 
of  those  who  to-day  take  part  in  the 
recreative  life  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Whether  they  go  canoeing  and  shooting 
big  game  where  the  Father  of  Waters  is 
a  mere  little  river  flowing  through  Minne- 
sota forests,  or  float  in  a  modern  house- 
boat on  its  swift  current  farther  down,  the 
spell  of  the  river  and  its  romance  is  upon 
them. 

Flowing  as  it  does  through  a  land  vary- 
ing in  climate,  the  river  presents  phases 
of  life  and  sport  correspondingly  diversi- 
fied. Last  December  I  saw  its  upper  waters 
frozen  over  and  piled  high  with  drifting 
snow,  and  then,  turning  southward,  picked 
oranges  and  roses  from  the  little  fields 
behind  its  lower  levees.  Likewise  one  may 
watch  the  bass  leap  in  summer  time  in 
the  upper  waters,  and  then  turning  again 
south,  see  the  splashing  of  long-nosed  ugly 
gars,  the  rush  of  an  escaping  alligator, and, 
where  the  muddy  waters  give  way  to  blue, 
the  plunging  and  tumbling  of  porpoises  at 
the  bow  of  every  incoming  or  outgoing 
steamer.  Li  its  upper  waters  is  fishing  fit 
for  kings.  On  its  upper  borders  are  for- 
ests with  hunting  well  nigh  ideal.  Lower 
down,  the  waters  are  too  black  and  muddy 
to  invite  the  fisherman,  but  here,  in  the 
ages  past,  it  has  provided  against  this  diffi- 
culty by  doubling  on  itself,  cutting  through 
the  necks  that  belong  with  every  bend,  and 
leaving  what  were  parts  of  the  old  bed  as 
lagoons  or  lakes,  which  soon  become  clear 
and  offer  excellent  fishing. 

In  its  uppermost  sections  the  sport  on 
the  great  river  is  like  sport  on  all  the 
other  northern  streamy.    Good  bass   and 


pickerel  fishing  are  to  be  found,  and  that 
wondrously  charming  sport  of  fishing  with 
spoon  or  minnow  from  the  bow  of  a  mov- 
ing boat  in  swiftly  flowing  water.  Well 
down  toward  its  junction  with  the  mud- 
filled  Missouri  does  this  sport  persist. 
From  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois  sportsmen  take  themselves  to  the 
river.  Still  fishing  in  the  eddies  and  at 
the  bends  supplements  the  use  of  the 
spoon.  Old  sloughs,  where  the  overflow 
left  abundant  fish,  give  a  means  of  varying 
the  regular  programme  of  river  sport. 
Here  and  there  come  into*  the  main  stream 
the  branches  which  go  to  swell  its  volume, 
and  these  too,  both  along  their  banks  and 
at  the  pools  which  invariably  form  at  the 
junctions,  help  to  make  for  the  sportsman 
a  land  of  wondrous  promise. 

Closely  allied  with  the  sport  of  these 
upper  waters  is  a  sort  of  fishing  that  can- 
not be  classed  as  real  sport,  and  which  yet 
borders  upon  it;  this  is  a  use  of  pot  hunt- 
ing methods  by  men  who  are  not  pot 
hunters.  Take  that  part  of  the  river  where 
it  broadens  out  in  Minnesota  to  make  the 
picturesque  Lake  Pepin.  The  farmers,  the 
villagers,  and  the  townspeople  have  found 
recreation,  if  not  sport,  in  going  out  at 
evening  and  placing  set  lines.  Next  day 
they  return  in  canoes,  and,  if  successful, 
there  is  a  mighty  struggle  to  land  a  buffalo 
or  an  enormous  cat.  The  chief  joy  of  this 
sort  of  thing  no  doubt  appears  when  the 
giant  fish  are  baked  and  carved  for  some 
neighborhood  gathering,  or  cut  into  steaks 
and  fried  for  family  consumption.  Every 
family  has  its  traditions  of  monster  fish 
thus  caught,  and  there  comes  a  thrill  in  the 
hearing  and  the  telling  which  a  stickler 
for  flies  and  game  fish  could  not  well 
conceive.  These  family  traditions  of  the 
Mississippi  are  as  characteristic  as  are 
those  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Hudson,  and  just 
as  inspiring.  I  know  one  boy  whose 
childhood  days  received  much  of  gladness 
from  two  deeds  of  his  grandfather — one 
the  catching  with  hook  and  line  of  a  cat- 
fish weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds;  the  other  a  five-mile  swim  from 
a  broken  canoe  to  a  point  where  he  could 
land  on  the  river's  bank. 

It  is  when  we  have  come  to  the  wider  and 
deeper  sections  of  the  river,  where  the  big- 
ger tributaries  empty,  that  we  find  what 
may  be  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feat- 
ure of  Mississippi   River   recreation — the 
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houseboat.  It  is  the  successor  of  the 
ancient  flatboat  and,  like  it,  has  no  pro- 
pelling power  of  itself.  Built  in  every 
conceivable  shape  and  style,  and  with  every 
range  of  expense,  it  is  yet  always  a  float- 
ing house.  It  is  not  abandoned,  however, 
'  at  the  river's  mouth,  nor  poled  back,  but 
when  its  long,  slow  voyage  is  done,  some 
friendly  towboat  gives  it  a  rope  and  takes 
it  back  to  the  starting  point.  Again  the 
house  has  some  sort  of  low-power  propel- 
ling engines,  and  need  ask  no  odds  of  any- 
one in  making  its  return  to  the  river's 
upper  waters.  I  have  seen  a  houseboat 
fitted  out  for  the  family  of  a  millionaire. 
I  have  seen  another  made  and  owned  by  a 
wretched  negro  who  had  not  a  dollar  to  his 
name.  Between  the  two  are  all  possible 
shades  of  difference. 

In  recreative  life  the  Mississippi  house- 
boat serves  two  purposes.  It  is  a  favorite 
means  of  taking  an  outing  where  one  or 
more  families  want  to  live  upon  the  river 
with  just  enough  of  travel  to  give  variety; 
and  it  is  used  by  sportsmen  who  have 
plenty  of  time  and  And  houseboating  a 
most  enticing  method  of  reaching  the  fish- 
ing and  shooting  of  the  delta  region.  An 
expedition  of  the  former  sort  was  organ- 
ized last  year  by  a  lady  in  Cincinnati.  Her 
husband  knew  the  river  and  took  command 
of  the  vessel — if  such  it  may  be  called — 
while  the  lady  invited  the  guests  and 
arranged  the  details.  The  boat,  purchased 
at  second  hand  for  something  like  $300, 
consisted  of  a  street  car  mounted  on  a 
barge.  The  car  itself  was  properly 
divided  into  rooms,  and  these  were  supple- 
mented by  spreading  awnings  on  the  for- 
ward and  after  portions  of  the  deck.  An 
ante-helium  negro,  who  knew  wonderful 
dishes  that  could  be  made  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  through  which  the  river 
runs,  was  installed  as  cook. 

But  appealing  far  more  strongly  to  the 
sportsman  is  the  leisurely  journey  through 
the  overflowed  region.  Some  time  in  the 
geologic  past  the  Mississippi  spread  out 
at  a  point  below  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio  to  make  one  mighty  estuary,  an  arm 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  But  age  after  age 
went  by,  and  long  before  even  prehistoric 
man  saw  the  great  river  this  estuary 
became  filled  with  silt,  forming  the  richest 
alluvial  land  in  America.  When  high 
water  came  this  land  would  overflow,  and 
when  the  floods  went  down  one  saw  that 


the   current  had   played   strangre    pranks. 
Here  would  be  a  **cut-off,"  shortening  the 
river  and  leaving  the  old  bed  a  lake ;  yonder 
a  great  stretch  of  land  had  been  washed 
out,  leaving  a  pond  where  land  had  been. 
Similar  changes  in  great  variety  occurred, 
and  when  men  came  to  explore  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  they  found  this  whole  region 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  full  of  lakes 
and  ponds  and  bayous,  where   the  water 
was  clear  and  where  fish  abounded.     And 
besides  this  there  were  deer  in  the  forests 
and  bear  in  the  canebrake.    Ducks  made 
an  alighting  place  of  every  pond  or  lake, 
squirrels  chattered  in  the  trees,   and  the 
region  fairly  teemed  with  wild  life.     Gen- 
erations of  settlement  have  made  but  little 
difference   in   this   land.     Overflows    have 
held   back   its   cultivation,   for  men    who 
built  houses  might  find  them  washed  away 
in  the  next  flood;  disease,  which  originates 
and  runs  rampant  in  the  lowlands,  checked 
the  coming  of  settlers ;  war  desolated  such 
plantations  as  were  made;  and  to-day  one 
finds  great  stretches  of  land  very  nearly  as 
wild  as  it  was  originally. 

So  the  sportsman  who  can  org^anize  a 
party  of  his  fellows  for  a  month  of  house- 
boating  on  the  lower  half  of  the  Missis- 
sippi may  promise  himself  shooting  which 
ranges  in  character  from  duck  on  the  ^ 
bayous  to  bear  in  the  brake  and  forest. 
And  his  fishing,  while  lacking  somewhat  iu 
variety,  will  never  fail  to  yield  the  sport 
which  bass  can  give. 

Here  and  there  club  houses  have  been 
built  along  the  river,  and  men  from  the 
southern  cities  and  plantations  find  good 
sport.  Generally  the  clubs  are  located  on 
bayous  or  lakes,  and  the  opportunity  they 
offer  for  shooting  and  fishing  are  almost 
past  belief. 

It  was  from  these  same  club  houses  and 
houseboats  that  the  Arkansas  bear  hunts 
used  to  draw  fascinated  sportsmen.  There 
are  few  scenes  in  western  sport  that  strike 
one  as  fuller  of  romance  than  one  of  these 
old-time  bear  hunts  in  the  woods  and  cane- 
brake  of  the  Arkansas  side  of  the  river. 
Dogs  chased  the  bear,  and,  being  trained 
for  the  purpose,  would  bring  the  animal  to 
bay.  Shooting  a  bear  at  bay  seems  no 
great  feat,  but  when  this  included  revol- 
vers instead  of  rifles,  and  slashing  one's 
way  through  the  brake  after  hounds  on 
foot,  with  prospect  of  the  maddened  beast 
charging  jn  the  densest  brake,  where  there 
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thing  of  the  past.  But  it  had  its  day,  and 
now  does  its  part  when  the  chase  is  over 
and  the  oldtimera  tell  at  the  cainpfire  of 
lint  times  in  the  past,  when  bruin  had  to 
ho  sidestepped,  dueked,  and  countered  in 


any  size  and  with  any  inhabitants  upon 
its  banks  develops  some  eharaeteristic 
form  of  pastime.  Now  it  is  yaehting, 
again  canoeing,  again  bathing.  But  here, 
next  to  househoating,  recreation  takes  the 
form  of  river  parties  and  picnics,  for 
which,  perhaps,  the  heat  of  the  lowlands  is 
responsible,  for  when  the  sweltering  Bum- 
mer evenings  begin,  the  residents  in  river 
towns  find  their  only  refuge  in  the  breezes 


the  midst  of  cane  thickets.  Turkey  shoot- 
ing is  now  one  of  the  chief  sports  along 
the  river's  bank.  Deer,  too,  do  their  part. 
I  am  sorry  to  auy  that  hounds  are  used  in 
the  hunt,  and  the  planters  along  the  river 
now  prefer  watching  runways  to  the  good 
old  method  of  their  fathers,  who  pitted 
cunning  against  cunning,  and  stalked  the 
deer  in  his  own  native  wilds. 

There  is  a  phase  of  recreative  life  on  the 
great  river  which,  while  not  sport,  deserves 
a  passing  notice.     Every  stream  or  lake  of 


stirred  by  moving  steamers.  So  every 
town  has  its  steamer,  which  does  nothing 
but  carry  seekers  for  cool  breezes  back  and 
forth  upon  the  river.  Now  a  party  is 
organized  for  some  holiday,and  youths  and 
maidens  sit  beneath  heavy  awnings  and 
drink  lemonade  while  the  boat  pushes  up 
or  down  the  stream,  perhaps  landing  here 
and  there  at  some  deep-shaded  grove,  or 
ascending  some  cypress -draped  bayou. 
Again  at  night  the  same  steamer  takes 
upon  its  bow  a  barge  prepared  to  serve  as 
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a  dancing  floor,  and  while  the  mercury 
dropH  into  the  eighties  and  the  brcezuij 
make  life  worth  living,  the  moon  rises  to 
render  even  the  muddy  Mississippi  beauti- 
ful, and  a  party  o£  merry  dancers  travels 
back  and  forth  over  the  river's  waters. 

As  one  passes  well  within  the  borders  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  there  comes  the 
amusing  phase  of  river  sport.  Seated  hero 
and  there  upon  the  bank,  where  eddies  or 
dead  channels  nive  an  opportunity,  will  be 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  black  people  fish- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  our  boyhood,  with 
cane  pole  cut  from  the  brake,  line  half  as 
large  as  a  pencil,  and  "  bobber  "  and  hook 
proportionate.  Men,  women,  and  picka- 
ninnies participate.  The  "bobber"  goes 
under;  there  is  a  mighty  jerk  and  a  sun- 
fish,  an  insignificant  cat,  or  perch  goes  fly- 
ing through  space.  Added  to  our  boyhood 
outfit,  however,  these  half  civilized  deni- 
zens of  the  black  belt  have  innumerable 
spells  and  "cunjures"  that  play  tbeir  part 
as  surely  as  with  us  did  the  expectoration 
of  tobacco  or  the  application  of  sun-ren- 


dered angleworm  oil.  Near  tlie  town  this 
sport  of  a  childish  people  gives  way  to  pot 
hunting  and  fishing.  Set  lines  are  seen  tied 
to  stakes  or  to  andiored  floats.  Kow  we 
make  out  a  lot  of  cypress  ■'  knees  "  on  lop 
of  the  water  ofEering  a  fierce  resistance 
to  the  current.  One  begins  a  tremendous 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  we  sec  a  skiff 
pulle<l  by  a  black  man  make  for  it;  ihc 
rower  takes  hold  of  a  line  attached  to  the 
"  knee  "  and  struggles  with  a  cat  or  buffalo. 
Now  it  is  only  a  few  pounds  in  weight; 
again  it  may  be  half  as  large  as  the  man 
himself. 

Finally,  the  cotton  land  gives  way  to 
that  where  sugarcane  thrives,  and  the 
yacht  and  the  launch  of  the  sugar  planter 
make  their  appearance.  Tn  these  the 
owner  and  his  friend  sail  or  steam  to  o 
cut-off  or  "tow  head"  to  watch  for  tie 
morning  and  evening  flight  of  ducks,  or 
make  their  way  to  some  favorite  bayou's 
mouth  for  bass  fishing,  or  to  the  grounds 
where  snipe  are  feeding,  or  where  turkeys 
are  wont  to  congregate,  or  deer  to  run. 
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But  to  my  mind  the  most  charming 
stretch  of  the  whole  river  is  the  last, 
Itaska  is  delightfully  wild,  and  the  region 
just  below  is  wondroualy  picturesque, 
abounding  in  good  air,  oool  breezes,  and 
pure  water.  But  in  the  land  o£  the  Acadi- 
ans,  below  New  Orleans,  are  oranges  and 
rosea,  which  one  may  pick  at  Christmas 
time.  It  is  a  land  where  an  invitation  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  or  to  hunt,  comes  at  every 
landing.  I  shalllong remember  a  little  sail 
from  Fort  St.  Philip  to  the  Jetties,  taken 
one  Christtnaatide.  The  last  orange  farms 
gave    way    in    a    dozen    miles    to    narrow 


stretches  of  delta  swamp  land,  beyond 
which  one  caught  gleamings  of  the  Uulf. 
We  felt  that  we  were  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  continent  and  in  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  Pelicans  flapped  over  us;  gulls 
wheeled  about  us;  a  flock  of  ducks  occa- 
sionally strayed  within  gunshot;  a  beauti- 
ful white  egret  stood  on  shore  and  gazed 
upon  our  boat ;  and  then  when  the  narrow 
banks  gave  way  to  wails  of  concrete  which 
ended  in  the  great  blue  Gulf,  bearded  old 
pilots  came  down  from  their  station  to 
grasp  our  hands  as  though  we  had  been 
friends  for  years. 


PijitiirriH  hflkt  A  mtier. 


AN  ANGLING   PHOTOGRAPHER 
GOES  A-FAKING 


By  E.   F.  WOLFE 


TWO  journalists,  with  an  unmistak- 
able "  off  on  our  vacation "  air, 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  smoking  car 
of  an  caatbouud  train  on  the  P.  R.  R.;  the 
seat  ill  front  contained  an  eight  by  ten  and 
a  five  by  seven  camera,  two  tripoda,  and 
enough  plates  to  faithfully  reproduce  a 
panorama  of  the  entire  State.  Occasionally 
they  cast  doubtful  looks  at  the  sky,  which 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  rain;  only 
that  morning  snow  had  fallen.  However, 
it  was  still  dry  when  they  alighted  at  the 
town  of  Apollo. 

The  evening  was  spent  looking  up  old 
friends  of  the  artist's,  one  of  whom  was 
induced  to  accompany  them  on  the  mor- 
row ;  since,  as  the  artist's  companion 
remarked,  the  ''  cameras  might  get  pretty 
heavy  for  two." 

Next  morning  the  artist  sprang  from 
bed  at  the  first  tap  on  the  door;  poked  his 
head  out  the  window,  and  cast  weather 
eye  about.  Overhead  the  night  clouds  were 
scurrying  away  before  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
which  was  just  beginning  to  peep  over  the 
hill  in  the  east  with  a  cheery  good-morning. 
The  air  was  pure  and  sweet,  and  there  was 
promise  at  every  hand  of  a  beautiful 
spring  day.    Breakfast  oi 


fastened  securely  in  their  cases,  estra 
plateholders  strapped  together  to  facilitate 
carrying,  and  fishing  rods  strapped  to  the 
tripods.  A  half-mile  tramp  up  the  railroad 
brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Bun, 
the  pearl  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountain 
streams,  where  they  intended  to  open  the 
trout  season  that  day.  Two  hundred  yards 
up  from  Its  mouth  the  stream  makes  a 
quick  bend  which  hides  all  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion from  sight  Turning  this  bend  the 
old  woo<l  road  they  had  been  following  nar- 
rows to  a  path  whith  buries  beneath  e  mass 
of  towering  pines  past  which  the  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  b»ils  and  foams  over  the 
rocks  and  boulders.  Above  all  rise  the 
pine-crowned  hills,  in  some  places  almost 
perpendicular,  the  clinging  trees  seeming 
about  to  lose  balance  and  topple  into  the 
creek  far  below. 

"Smell  those  pines,"  cried  the  artist; 
"  isn't  it  enough  to  drive  the  hectic  flush 
from  a  consumptive's  cheek)" 

Then  ho  broke  into  a  yell  for  sheer  joy 
of  living,  as  if  to  prove  that  no  pulmonary 
trouble  slumbered  in  his  breast. 

After  a  due  appreciation  of  their  sur- 
roundings, the  artist  suggested  they  take 
the  first   picture  right  where  they  were; 
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but  his  companion  claimed  the  suu  was 
not  right  to  make  the  most  of  the  nhito 
water  tumbling  ovlt  the  rocks,  ao  they 
gathered  up  their  traps,  aud  the  artist  ttnl 
the  way  into  the  piues.  Leaving  thv  path, 
they  forced  their  way  through  a  tangle  of 
laurel  and  low  hanging  pine  limbs  for  a  dia- 
tanee  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  until  they 
reached  the  bank  of  the  stream  again.  Mor- 
ris, the  artist's  helpmate,  who  was  carry- 
ing the  ciglit  by  ten,  had  troubles  of  bia 
own  here,  as  a  large  camera  fastened 
to  a  long  tripod  is  not  the  handiest  thing 
in  the  world  in  a  thicket.  Here,  at  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  a  stony  beach  waa 
found  on  which  to  set  the  camera,  directly 
above  which  the  water  came  tumbling  and 
swirling  over  the  rocks  in  mid-stream, 
making  a  very  pretty  composition  with  the 
curve  in  the  stream  above.  The  creek 
itself  formed  a  gracefully  curved  line  from 
the  extreme  left  to  the  right  foreground 
of  the  panorama,  bringing  the  tumbling, 
swirling  white  water  to  the  extreme  front 
of  the  picture.  On  the  opposite  bank  two 
fallen  tree  trunks  were  lying  in  the  proper 
position  and  place  to  carry  out  the  lines  of 
composition. 

By  wading  into  mid-stream  and  mount- 
ing a  black  rock,  the  artist  fell  into  the 
line  of  composition  and  formed  a  triangle, 
with  the  bare  white  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree 
as  the  apex.  Thus,  holding  his  fishing  rod 
at  the  proper  angle,  the  most  pleasing  pic- 
ture here  reproduced  was  the  result. 

Picture  number  one  having  been  made, 
they  followed  the  creek  shore  up  as  far  as 
the  bend,  where  a  fording  was  found  neces- 
sary, as  the  hillside  along  which  they  were 
walking  descended  almost  perpendicularly 
into  the  creek.  Then  they  proceeded  on 
their  way,  with  overcoats  removed,  as  the 
sun  was  uncomfortably  warm  for  any 
heavy  clothing  during  exertion ;  such 
weather  in  March  was  so  unusual  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  winter  had 
neglected  the  habit\ial  "  lingering  in  the 
lap  of  spring."  The  bare  tree  trunks  and 
the  ice  and  snow  that  remained  hidden 
from  the  warm  sun  in  the  dark,  shaded 
corners,  alone  gave  the  lie  to  the  warm 
sun  and  soft,  summery  breeze. 

At  the  next  turn  in  the  creek  a  pause  was 
made  while  a  stretch  of  rough  water  waa 
photographed  and  luncheon  brought  forth. 
A  cool  spring  was  found  running  from 
the  solid  rock;    a  moss-covered  log  served 


for  both  table 
and  chairs, 
and  with  the 
whole  of 
Westmoreland 
County  for  a 
dining  room 
all  ate  raven- 
ously of  sand- 
w  i  c  h  e  s  and 
cold  meat. 

"Van,"  the 
local  friend 
and  guide,  had 
brought  a  bot- 
tle along,  "  in 
case  of  snake 
bite,"  he  said, 
although    it 

early    in    the 

snakes,  but  he 
explained  that 
"  snakes  don't 
know  much 
anyway,    and 


TheFirafTroi 


ofthcSc 


are  likely  to 
be    fooled    by 

the  warm  sun  into  coming  out.  That  the 
precaution  was  wise  was  illustrated  after 
luncheon  by  the  development  in  Morris  of 
a  conviction  that  he  "  felt  a  snake  bite  com- 
ing on." 

All  possible  precautions  having  been 
taken  against  fatal  results  from  these 
symptoms,  the  line  of  march  was  again 
taken  up,  frequent  stops  being  made  to 
photograph  attractive  spots,  until  finall.v 
what  is  known  locally  as  "  the  old  burnt- 
mill  hole,"  was  reached.  Here  the  steep 
hills  fall  hack  and  the  valley  widens  into  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre;  the  dry  bed  of  an 
abandoned  mill-race  follows  up  the  left, 
while  the  stream  circles  aroim<l  close  under 
the  hill  on  the  right  side  of  this  amphi- 
theatre. At  the  upper  end,  where  the  mill- 
race  leaves  the  stream,  the  brook  widens 
into  a  round  poud,  where  the  mill  dam  had 
formerly  been,  which  is  literally  rock- 
bound,  and  waa  very  deep  and  full  of 
whirlpools.  Directly  above,  the  valley 
narrows  abruptly,  and  the  hills  rise  rough 
and  rocky;  between  them  the  stream, 
seemingly  incensed  at  being  thus  crowded, 
rushes    over    the    boulders,    fretting    and 
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foaming  under  the  rocky  banks,  until,  with  deserted    houses    below    give    it    a    very 

a  last  leap,  it  pitches  over  a  steep  slope  creepy  look. 

into  the  basin,  causing  whirlpool  after  "  ilany  stories  are  told  of  mysterious 
whirlpool  to  g-o  spinning  down  the  stretch  drownings,  and  I  guess  most  of  'em  are 
of  deep  water  the  full  length  of  the  pond,  true;  leastwise  they're  plausible,  Three- 
Seated  by  the  side  of  this  natural  chute  of  'em  I  can  swear  to,  as  I  saw  the  vie- 
on  several  large  flat  rocks  which  spread  tims;  only  last  summer  three  boys,  who 
along  the  shore,  the  tired  trampers  had  been  washing  a  buggy  in  a  shallow, 
rested,    while     Van    regaled     them    with  went  in  bathing,  and  one  of  'em  got  into 


a  few  tragic  stories  of  "the  old  burnt-mill  those   whirlpools   and  sunk   out    of   aight 

hole."  before  he  could  as  much  as  utter  a  cry. 

"The    farmers    about    here."    said    he.  There's  a  powerful  undercurrent. 

"  have  a  sort  of  uncanny  feeling  concern-  "  To     add     to     the     many     drownings 

ing  this  basin;    and  it  has  a  list  of  vie-  ascribed  to  this  place — when  the  old  mill 

tims  by  no  means  to  be  despised.     They  burned  down  the  miller  went  with  it ;   I've 

say  this  hollow  is  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  hunted  coons  along  this  hollow  at  night, 

the  ones  who  have  lost  their  lives  hero;  and  to  tell  the  truth  I'd  just  as  soon  be 

and  the   ruins   of  the   old  mill    and     the  some  other  place." 
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After    this  silence  fell  upon  all  three, 
and  the  sound  of  the  rushing  stream  lulled 
them  to   a  restful  drowsiness;    while    the 
faint  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  from  down  the 
old  road  joined  in  harmonious  unison  with 
nature's  lullaby.    The  artist  gazed  dream- 
ily at  the  rushing  stream  and  pondered; 
how   like    human  beings   it   was,  floating 
proudly  on  when  the  task  was  easy,  but, 
when    rocks   and   obstructions   were   met, 
fretting    and    foaming,   and   choosing   an 
easier    course.    Yet  with   adequate    force 
behind  it  that  same  water  would  surmount 
all  obstacles.     **  You  can't  make  water  run 
up  hill  without  a  lot  of  pumping,"  he  solil- 
oquized.    Thus,  half  dreaming,  with  eyes 
closed,  and  the  roar  of  the  stream  died  to  a 
whisper,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
talking  of  three  country  youths  who  were 
fishing  in  the  stream  below,  and  had  only 
in  sight  a  measly  sucker  about  a  foot  long 
strung  on  a  willow  limb,  with  two  or  three 
chubs.    Calling  Morris  and  Van,  the  artist 
said :       "  Here,  fellows,  we'll  have  to  get 
some  fish  pictures  to  take  back  with  us. 
There,  Morris,"  handing  him  the  sucker, 
"  is  the  first  trout  of  the  season ;  I  don't 
think  there's  a  man  in  the  office  at  home 
who  knows  a  trout  from  a  mud  turtle.     At 
any  rate,  I  can  paint  it  up  on  the  print  to 
look  like  a  trout." 

ITe  hooked  the  sucker  onto  the  line, 
handed  it  to  Morris,  and  told  him  to  hold 
it  up  at  arm's  length  toward  the  camera. 


and  wave  his  hat,  as  if  cheering  the  first 
catch  of  a  regular  beauty. 

Morris  followed  instructions,  the  cam- 
era clicked,  and  the  first  **  trout "  of  the 
season  was  preserved  on  the  sensitized 
plate  for  the  benefit  of  envious  friends. 

Two  more  pictures  were  taken,  and 
then  the  three  started  on  the  back  track, 
for  the  afternoon  was  waning,  and  the 
stream  led  to  town  by  a  circuitous  route. 
They  went  up  the  old  road  and  across  the 
hills;  cameras  now  grown  heavier  than 
before,  and  sore  spots,  before  unnoticed, 
developing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  compel 
Morris  to  resort  to  the  "snake  bottle"  by 
way  of  an  antidote  against  depression. 

Later,  two  of  the  three  sat  smoking  and 
talking  on  the  hotel  veranda.  The  even- 
ing was  soft  and  balmy  as  the  day  had 
been,  and  occasional  spells  of  silence  fell 
over  them  as  they  smoked. 

"  This  has  indeed  been  a  red  letter  day," 
broke  in  the  artist  after  a  longer  silence 
than  usual.  "It  seems  as  though  kind 
Providence  had  chosen  the  day  for  us, 
selecting  it  from  raid-June  to  keep  in 
storage  subject  to  our  demand.  And  we 
have  spent  it  in  an  ideal  spot,  and  in  an 
ideal  way.  Many  times  later  will  scenes 
from  this  day  in  the  country  serve  to 
brighten  a  dull  day  in  town;  for  such 
days,  though  they  pass,  leave  memories 
which  bring  deep  happiness  many  times 
later." 


THE    MORALIZING    GOLFER 

TO    HIS   LITERARY   AND    OTHERWISE   STRUGGLING   FRIENDS 

By  FREDERICK   W.    PALMER 


When  toils  pile  high,  or  ills  come  oft,  or 
Troubles  rise,  then  take  thy  "lofter." 

When  thou  hast   thoughts   that  will   not  utter. 
Be  calm  and  use  thy  steady  "putter." 

Thine  eye  "  keep  on  the  ball,"  and  ever 
"  Carry  well  through  "  with  each  endeavor. 

Thus  may  you  'gainst  each  evil  foe 
Have  "  several  up  "  and  "  some  to  go.'* 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TRAPPER 


IV.-THE  PATH-FINDER 


Bi  A.  C.  LAUT 


I. 


TO  live  hard  and  to  die  hard,  king  in 
the   wilderness   and  pauper  in   the 
town,  lavish   to-day   and   penniless 
to-morrow — such  was  the  life  of  the  most 
picturesque  figure  in  America's  history. 

Take  a  map  of  America.  Put  your  fin- 
ger on  any  point  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Hudson  Bay,  or  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Kockies.  Ask  who  was  the 
first  man  to  blaze  a  trail  into  this  wilder- 
ness; and  wherever  you  may  point,  the 
answer  is  the  same — the  French  trapper. 

Impoverished  English  noblemen  of  the 
seventeenth  century  took  to  freebooting, 
Spanish  dons  to  piracy  and  search  for 
gold;  but  for  the  young  French  noblesse 
the  way  to  fortune  was  by  the  fur  trade. 
Freedom  from  restraint,  quick  wealth, 
lavish  spending,  and  adventurous  living  all 
appealed  to  a  class  that  hated  the  menial 
and  slow  industry  of  the  farm.  The  only 
capital  required  for  the  fur  trade  was 
dauntless  courage.  Merchants  were  keen 
to  supply  money  enough  to  stock  canoes 
with  provisions  for  trade  in  the  wilderness. 
What  would  be  equivalent  to  $5,000  of 
modern  money  was  sufficient  to  stock  four 
trappers  with  trade  enough  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  sponsors 
looked  for  returns  in  furs  to  the  value  of 
eight  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
The  original  investment  would  be  deducted, 
and  the  enormous  profit  divided  among  the 
trappers  and  their  outfitters.  In  the  hey- 
day of  the  fur  trade,  when  twenty  beaver 
skins  were  got  for  an  axe,  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  a  trapper  receive  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  $3,000  of  our  money 
as  his  share  of  two  years'  trapping.  But 
in  the  days  when  the  French  were  only 
beginning  to  advance  up  the  Missouri 
from  Louisiana  and  across  from  Michili- 
mackinac  to  the  Mississippi  vastly  larger 
fortunes  were  made. 


Two  partners*  have  brought  out  as  much 
as  $200,000  worth  of  furs  from  the  great 
game  preserve  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  after  eigh- 
teen months'  absence  from  St.  Louis,  or 
from  Montreal.  The  fur  country  was  to 
the  young  French  nobility  what  a  treasure 
ship  was  to  a  pirate.  In  vain  France  tried 
to  keep  her  colonists  on  the  land  by  forbid- 
ding trade  without  a  license.  Fines,  the 
galleys  for  life,  even  death  for  repeated 
offense,  were  the  punishments  held  over 
the  head  of  the  illicit  trader.  The  French 
trapper  evaded  all  these  by  staying  in  the 
wilds  till  he  amassed  fortune  enough  to 
buy  off  punishment,  or  till  he  had  lost  taste 
for  civilized  life  and  remained  in  the 
wilderness,  courcur  des  hois,  voyageur,  or 
leader  of  a  band  of  half-wild  retainers 
whom  he  ruled  like  a  feudal  baron,  becom- 
ing a  curious  connecting  link  between  the 
savagery  of  the  new  world  and  the  noblesse 
of  the  old. 

Duluth,  of  the  lakes  region ;  La  Salle,  of 
the  Mississippi;  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville, 
ranging  from  Louisiana  to  Hudson  Bay; 
La  Mothe  Cadillac  in  Michilimackinac, 
Detroit,  and  Louisiana;  La  Verendrye 
exploring  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Rockies;  Radison  on  Hudson  Bay; 
Saint-Denis  and  La  Harpe  and  Du  Tisne 
pushing  from  the  Missouri  south  to 
the  Red;  all  won  their  fame  as  explorers 
and  discoverers  in  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade. 
A  hundred  years  before  any  English  mind 
knew  of  the  Missouri  French  voyngeurs 
had  gone  beyond  the  Yellowstone.  Before 
the  regions  now  called  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin  were  known  to  New  Eng- 
landers,  the  French  were  trapping  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
two   centuries   ago   a  company  of  daring 

*  Radison  and  Groseillers,  from  regfions  westward  of 
Dnltxth. 
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French  hunters  went  to  New  Mexico  to  spy 
on  Spanish  trade. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  were  two  neigh- 
bors whom  the  French  trapper  shunned — 
the  English  colonist  and  the  Iroquois. 
North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  power 
that  he  shunned  still  more — the  French 
governor,  who  had  legal  right  to  plunder 
the  peltries  of  all  who  traded  and  trapped 
without  license.  But  between  St.  Louis 
and  Mackenzie  River  was  a  great  un- 
claimed wilderness,  whence  came  the  best 
furs. 

Naturally,  this  became  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  French  trapper. 

There  were  four  ways  by  which  he 
entered  his  hunting  ground:  (1)  Sailing 
from  Quebec  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  ascended  the  river  in  pirogue,  or 
dugout,  but  this  route  was  only  possible 
for  a  man  with  means  to  pay  for  the  ocean 
voyage.  (2)  From  Detroit  overland  to  the 
Illinois,  or  Ohio,  which  he  rafted  down  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  then  taking  to  canoe 
turned  north.  (3)  From  Michilimackinac, 
which  was  always  a  grand  rendezvous  for 
the  French  and  Indian  hunters,  to  Green 
Bay  on  Lake  Michigan,  thence  up  stream 
to  Fox  River,  overland  to  the  Wisconsin, 
and  down  stream  to  the  Mississippi.  (4) 
Up  the  Ottawa  through  "  the  Soo  "  to  Lake 
Superior  and  westward  to  the  hunting 
ground.  Whichever  way  he  went  his 
course  was  mainly  up  stream  and  north: 
hence  the  name  Pays  d\n  Haut  vaguely 
designated  the  vast  hunting  ground  that 
lay  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Macken- 
zie River. 

II. 

The  French  trapper  was  and  is  to-day 
as  different  from  the  English  as  the  game- 
ster is  from  the  merchant.  Of  all  the 
fortunes  brought  from  the  Missouri  to  St. 
Louis,  or  from  the  Pays  d^en  Haut  to  Mon- 
treal, few  escaped  the  gaming  table  and 
dram  shop.  Where  the  English  trader 
saves  his  returns,  Pierre  lives  hiph  and 
plays  high,  and  lords  it  about  the  fur  post 
till  he  must  pawn  the  gay  clothing  he  has 
bought  for  means  to  live  to  the  opening  of 
the  next  hunting  season.  It  is  now  that 
he  goes  back  to  some  birch  tree  marked  by 
him  during  the  preceding  winter's  hunt, 
peels  the  bark  off  in  a  great  seamless  rind, 
whittles  out  riba  for  a  canoe  from  cedar, 
ash,  or  pine,  and  shapes  the  green  bark  to 
the  curve  of  a  oanoo  bv  means  of  stakes 


and  stones  down  each  side.  Lying  on  his 
back  in  the  sun  spinning  yarns  of  the  great 
things  he  has  done  and  will  do,  he  lets  the 
birch  harden  and  dry  to  the  proper  form, 
when  he  fits  the  gunwales  to  the  ragged 
edge,  lines  the  inside  of  the  keel  with 
thin  pine  boards,  and  tars  the  seams 
where  the  bark  has  crinkled  and  split  at 
the  junction  with  the  gunwale.  It  is  in 
the  idle  summer  season  that  he  and  his 
squaw  —  for  Pierre  adapts,  or  rather 
adopts,  himself  to  the  native  tribes  by 
taking  an  Indian  wife — design  the  won- 
derfully bizarre  costumes  in  which  the 
French  trapper  appears:  the  beaded  toque 
for  festive  occasions,  the  gay  moccasins, 
the  buckskin  suit  fringed  with  horsehair 
and  leather  in  lieu  of  the  Indian  scalp- 
locks,  the  white  caribou  capote  with  horned 
headgear  to  deceive  game  on  the  hunter's 
approach,  the  powder  case  made  of  a  buf- 
falo horn,  the  bullet  bag  of  a  young  otter 
skin,  the  musk  rat  or  musquash  cap,  and 
great  gauntlets  coming  to  the  elbow. 

None  of  these  things  does  the  English 
trader  do.  If  he  falls  a  victim  to  the 
temptations  awaiting  the  man  from  the 
wilderness  in  the  dram  shop  of  the  trading 
post,  he  takes  good  care  not  to  spend  his 
all  on  the  spree.  He  does  not  affect  the 
hunter's  decoy  dress  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  prefers  to  let  the  Indians  do  the 
hunting  of  the  difficult  game,  while  he 
attends  to  the  trapping  that  is  gain  rather 
than  game.  For  clothes,  he  is  satisfied 
with  cheap  material  from  the  shops.  And 
if,  like  Pierre,  the  Englishman  marries  an 
Indian  wife,  he  either  promptly  deserts  her 
when  he  leaves  the  fur  country  for  the 
trading  post  or  sends  her  to  a  convent  to 
be  educated  up  to  his  own  level.  With 
Pierre  the  marriage  means  that  he  has 
cast  off  the  last  vestige  of  civilization  and 
henceforth  identifies  himself  with  the  life 
of  the  savage. 

After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada 
and  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence came  a  change  in  the  status  of 
the  French  trapi>er.  Before,  he  had  been 
lord  of  the  wilderness  without  a  rival. 
Now,  powerful  English  companies  poured 
their  agents  into  his  hunting  grounds. 
Before,  he  had  been  a  partner  in  the  fur 
trade.  Now,  he  must  either  be  pushed  out 
or  enlist  as  servant  to  the  newcomer.  lie 
who  had  once  come  to  Montreal  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  to  St.  Louis  on  the  Missis- 
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sippi  with  a  fortune  of  peltries  011  his  rafts 
aud  eauoes,  now  signed  with  the  great 
English  companies  for  a  paltry  one,  two, 
and  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  was 
but  natural  in  the  new  state  of  things  that 
the  French  trapper,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  forest  and  stream,  should  become 
coureur  des  hois  and  voyageur,  while  the 
Englishman  remained  the  barterer.  In  the 
Mississippi  basin  the  French  trappers 
mainly  enlisted  with  four  companies:  the 
Mackinaw  Company,  radiating  from 
Michilimackinac  to  the  Mississippi;  the 
American  Company,  up  the  Missouri;  the 
Missouri  Company,  officered  by  Spaniards, 
westward  to  the  Rockies;  and  the  South- 
west Company,  which  was  John  Jacob 
Astor's  amalgamation  of  the  American 
and  Mackinaw,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
Pacific.  In  Canada,  the  French  sided  with 
the  Nor'westors  and  X.  Y.'s,  who  had 
sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the  great 
English  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

III. 

Though  he  had  become  a  burden  carrier 
for  his  quondam  enemies,  the  French  trap- 
per still  saw  life  through  the  glamour  of 
la  gloire  and  noblesse,  still  lived  hard  and 
died  game,  still  feasted  to-day  and  starved 
to-morrow,  gambled  the  clothes  off  his 
back  and  laughed  at  hardship;  courted 
danger  and  trolled  off  one  of  his  chansons 
brought  over  to  America  by  ancestors  of 
Normandy,  uttered  an  oath  in  one  breath 
at  the  whirlpool  ahead  and  in  the  next 
crossed  himself  reverently  with  a  prayer  to 
Rte.  Anne,  the  voyagenrs^  saint,  just  before 
his  canoe  took  the  plunge. 

Your  Spanish  grandee  of  the  Missouri 
Company  might  sit  in  a  counting  house 
adding  up  rows  of  figures,  and  your  Scotch 
merchant  chaffer  with  Indians  over  the 
value  of  a  beaver  skin.  As  for  Pierre, 
give  him  a  canoe  sliding  past  wooded  banks 
with  a  throb  of  the  keel  to  the  current  and 
the  whistle  of  wild  fowl  overhead;  clear 
sky  above,  with  a  feathering  of  wind 
clouds,  clear  sky  below  with  a  feathering 
of  wind  clouds,  and  the  canoe  between  like 
a  bird  at  poise.  Sometimes  a  fair  wind 
livens  the  pace;  for  the  voyageurs  hoist  a 
blanket  sail,  and  the  canoe  skims  before  the 
breeze  like  a  sea  gull.  Where  the  stream 
gathers  force  and  whirls  forward  in  sharp 
eddies  and  racing  leaps,  each  voyageitr 
knows  what  to  expect.  No  man  asks  ques- 
tions.    The  bowman   stands   up   with   his 


eyes  to  the  fore  and  steel-shod  pole  ready. 
Every  eye  is  on  that  pole.  Presently  comes 
a  roar,  and  the  green  banks  begin  to  race. 
The  canoe  no  longer  glides.  It  vaults — 
springs — bounds,  with  a  shiver  of  live 
waters  under  the  keel  and  a  buoyant  rise  to 
her  prow  that  mounts  the  crest  of  each 
wave  fast  as  wave  pursues  wave.  A  f anged 
rock  thrusts  up  in  mid-stream.  One  deft 
push  of  the  pole.  Each  paddler  takes  the 
cue;  and  the  canoe  shoots  past  the  danger 
straight  as  an  arrow,  righting  herself  to 
a  new  course  by  another  lightning  sweep  of 
the  pole  and  paddles.  But  the  waters 
gather  as  if  to  throw  themselves  forward. 
The  roar  becomes  a  crash.  As  if  moved  by 
one  mind  the  paddlers  brace  back.  The 
lightened  bow  lifts.  A  white  dash  of 
spray.  She  mounts  as  she  plunges;  and 
the  voyageurs  are  whirling  down  stream 
below  a  small  waterfall.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken  to  indicate  that  it  is  anything  unus- 
ual to  sauter  les  rapides,  as  the  voyageurs 
say.  The  men  are  soaked.  Now,  perhaps, 
some  one  laughs;  for  Jean,  or  Ba'tiste,  or 
the  dandy  of  the  crew,  got  his  moccasins 
wet  when  the  canoe  took  water.  They  all 
settle  forward.  One  paddler  pauses  to  bail 
out  water  with  his  hat. 

Thus  the  lowest  waterfalls  are  run  with- 
out a  portage.  Coming  back  this  way  with 
canoes  loaded  to  the  waterline,  there  must 
be  a  disembarking.  If  the  rapids  be  short, 
with '  water  enough  to  carry  the  loaded 
canoe*  high  above  rocks  that  might  graze 
the  bark,  all  hands  spring  out  in  the  water, 
but  one  man  who  remains  to  steady  the 
craft ;  and  the  canoe  is  "  tracked "  up 
stream,  hauled  along  by  ropes.  If  the 
rapids  be  at  all  dangerous,  each  voyageitr 
lands,  with  pack  on  his  back  and  pack- 
straps  across  his  forehead,  and  runs  along 
the  shore.  A  long  portage  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  pipes  the  voyagenr  smokes, 
each  lighting  up  meaning  a  brief  rest;  and 
a  portage  of  many  "  pipes  "  will  be  taken 
at  a  running  gait  on  the  hottest  days  with- 
out one  word  of  complaint.  Nine  miles  is 
the  length  of  one  famous  portage  opi:)osite 
the  Chaudiere  Falls  on  the  Ottawa. 

In  winter  the  voyagenr  becomes  coureur 
des  hois  to  his  new  masters.  Then  for  six 
months,  endless  reaches,  white,  snow- 
padded,  silent;  forests  wreathed  and 
bossed  with  snow;  nights  in  camp  on  a 
couch  of  pines  or  rolled  in  robes  with  a 
roaring  fire  to  keep  the  wolves  off,  meltin<? 
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snow  steaming  to  the  heat,  meat  sputter- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  skewered  stick;  some- 
times to  the  marche  done!  marche  done  I  of 
the  driver,  with  crisp  tinkling  of  dog  bells 
in  frosty  air,  a  long  journey  overland  by 
dog-sled  to  the  trading  post;  sometimes 
that  blinding  fury  which  sweeps  over  the 
northland,  turning  earth  and  air  to  a  white 
darkness;  sometimes  a  belated  traveler 
cowering  under  a  snowdrift  for  warmth 
and  wrapping  his  blanket  about  him  to 
cross  life's  last  divide. 

These  things  were  the  everyday  life  of 
the  French  trapper. 

At  present  there  is  only  one  of  the  great 
fur  companies  remaining — the  Hudson's 
Bay  of  Canada.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  only  one  important  centre  of  trade 
in  raw  furs  which  are  not  imported — that 
is  at  St.  Paul.  For  both  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  fur  traders  of  St.  Paul 
the  French  trapper  still  works  as  his 
ancestors  did  for  the  great  companies  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  roadside  tramp 
of  to-day  is  a  poor  representative  of  Robin 
Hoods  and  Rob  Roys;  and  the  French 
trapper  of  shambling  gait  and  baggy 
clothes  seen  at  the  fur  posts  of  the  north 
to-day  is  a  poor  type  of  the  class  who  used 
to  stalk  through  the  baronial  halls*  of 
Montreal's  governor  like  a  lord  and  set  the 
rafters  of  Fort  William's  Council  Chamber 
ringing,  and  make  the  wine  and  the  money 
and  the  brawls  of  St.  Louis  a  byword. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  degeneracy,  the 
French  trapper  retains  a  something  of  his 
old  traditions.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  on  a 
northern  river  steamer  going  to  one  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  trading  posts.  A  brawl 
seemed  to  sound  from  the  steerage  passen- 
gers. Wliat  was  the  matter?  "  Oh,"  said 
the  captain,  "  those  French  trappers  going 
out  north  for  the  winter,  drunk  as  usual ! " 

As  he  spoke,  a  voice  struck  up  one  of 
those  chansons  popnlaires,  which  have  been 
sung  by  every  generation  of  voyageurs 
since  Frenchmen  came  to  America,  A  La 
Claire  Fontaine,  a  song  which  the  French 
trappers'  ancestors  brought  from  Nor- 
mandy hundreds  of  years  ago,  about  the 
fickle  lady  and  the  faded  roses  and  the 
vain    regrets.     Then — was    it    possible? — 

*  Especially  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay«  where  great 
underground  vaults  were  built  for  the  storing  of  pelts 
in  case  of  attack  from  New  ETnglander  and  Iroquois. 
These  vaults  may  still  be  seen  under  Chateau  de 
Rnmezay. 


these  grizzled  fellows,  dressed  in  tinkers' 
tatters,  were  singing — what^  A  song  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  which  has  led  armies 
to  battle,  but  not  a  song  which  one  would 
expect  to  hear  in  northern  wilds 

"  Malbrouck  s'on  va-t-en  guerre 
Mais  (juand  reviendra  a-t-il  ?  " 

IV. 

Three  foes  assailed  the  trapper  alone  in 
the  wilds.  The  first  danger  was  from  the 
wolf  pack,  of  which  account  has  already 
been  given.  The  second  was  the  Indian 
hostile  egged  on  by  rival  traders.  This 
danger  the  French  trapper  minimized  by 
identifying  himself  more  completely  with 
the  savage  than  any  other  fur  trader  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  The  third  foe  was  the 
most  perverse  and  persevering  thief  known 
outside  the  range  of  human  criminals. 

Perhaps  the  day  after  the  trapper  had 
shot  his  first  deer  he  discovered  fine  foot- 
prints like  a  child's  hand  on  the  snow 
around  the  carcass.  He  recognizes  the 
trail  of  otter  or  pekan  or  mink.  It  would 
be  useless  to  bait  a  deadfall  with  meat 
when  an  unpolluted  feast  lies  on  the  snow. 
The  man  takes  one  of  his  small  traps  and 
places  it  across  the  line  of  approach.  This 
trap  is  buried  beneath  snow  or  brush. 
Every  trace  of  man-smell  is  obliterated. 
The  fresh  hide  of  a  deer  may  be  dragged 
across  the  snow.  Pomatum  or  castoreum 
may  be  daubed  on  everything  touched.  He 
may  even  handle  the  trap  with  deerhide. 
Pekan  travel  in  pairs.  Besides,  the  dead 
deer  will  be  likely  to  attract  more  than  one 
forager;  so  the  man  sets  a  circle  of  traps 
round  the  carcass. 

The  next  morning  he  comes  back  with 
high  hope.  Very  little  of  the  deer 
remains.  All  the  flesh  eaters  of  the  forest, 
big  and  little,  have  been  there.  Why, 
then,  is  there  no  capture?  One  trap  has 
been  pulled  up,  sprung,  and  partly  broken. 
Another,  carried  a  little  distance  off  and 
dumped  into  a  hollow.  A  third  had  caught 
a  pekan;  but  the  prisoner  had  been  worried 
and  torn  to  atoms.  Another  was  tampered 
with  from  behind  and  exposed  for  very 
deviltry.  Some  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

Among  forest  creatures,  few  are  mean 
enough  to  kill  when  they  have  full  stom- 
achs, or  to  eat  a  trapped  brother  with 
untrapped  meat  a  nose  length  away. 

The  French  trapper  rumbles  out  some 
maledictions  on  Ic  sacrc  carcajou:    Taking 
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a  piece  of  steel  like  a  cheese  tester's 
instrument,  he  pokes  grains  of  strychnine 
into  the  remaining  meat.  lie  might  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble.  The  next  day 
he  finds  that  poisoned  meat  mauled  and 
spoiled  so  that  no  animal  will  touch  it. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  deer  but  picked 
bones.  So  the  trapper  tries  a  deadfall 
for  the  thief.  Again  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble.  His  next  visit 
shows  the  deadfall  torn  from  behind  and 
robbed  without  danger  to  the  thief. 

Several  signs  tell  the  trapper  that  the 
marauder  is  the  carcajou  or  wolverine. 
All  the  stealing  was  done  at  night;  and 
the  wolverine  is  nocturnal.  All  the  traps 
had  been  approached  from  behind.  The 
wolverine  will  not  cross  man's  track.  The 
poison  in  the  meat  had  been  scented. 
Whether  the  wolverine  knows  poison,  he  is 
too  wary  to  experiment  on  doubtful  diet. 
The  exposing  of  the  traps  tells  of  the  curi- 
osity which  characterizes  the  wolverine. 
Other  creatures  would  have  had  too  much 
fear.  The  tracks  run  back  to  cover,  and 
not  across  country  like  the  badger's  or  the 
fox's. 

Fearless,  curious,  gluttonous,  wary,  and 
suspicious,    the    mischief-maker    and    the 
freebooter  and  the  criminal  of  the  animal 
world,  a  scavenger  to  save  the  northland 
from  pollution  of  carrion,  and  a  scourge  to 
destroy  wounded,  weaklings,  and  laggards 
— the  wolverine  has  the  nose  of  a  fox,  with 
long,  uneven,  tusk-like  teeth  that  seem  to 
be  expressly  made  for  tearing.     The  eyes 
are   well    set    back,    greenish,    alert    with 
almost   human     intelligence    of    the    type 
that   preys.     Out    of    the    fulness    of   his 
wrath  one  trapper  gave  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  the  wolverine.    He  didn't  object, 
he  said,  to  being  outrun  by  a   wolf,   or 
beaten  by  a  respectable  Indian,  but  to  be 
outwitted  by  a  little  beast  the  size  of  a  pig 
with  the  snout  of  a  fox,  the  claws  of  a 
bear,  and  the  fur  of  a  porcupine's  quills, 
was  more  than  he  could  stand. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  the  wolverine 
seems  to  have  but  one  designs-destruction. 
Beaver  dams,  two  feet  thick  and  frozen 
like  rock,  yield  to  the  ripping  onslaught  of 
its  claws.  He  robs  everything;  the  musk- 
rats'  haycock  houses ;  the  gopher  burrows ; 
the  cached  elk  and  buffalo  calves  under 
hiding  of  some  shrub  while  the  mothers  go 
off  to  the  watering  place ;  the  traps  of  his 
greatest  foe,  man;  the  cached  provisions  of 


the  forest  ranger;  the  graves  of  the  dead; 
the  very  tepees  and  lodges  and  houses  of 
Indian,  half  breed,  and  white  man.  While 
the  wolverine  is  averse  to  crossing  man's 
track,  he  will  follow  it  for  days,  like  a 
shark  behind  a  ship;  for  he  knows  as  well 
as  the  man  knows  there  will  be  food  in  the 
traps  when  the  man  is  in  his  lodge,  and 
food  in  the  lodge  when  the  man  is  at  the 
traps. 

But  the  wolverine  has  two  characteris- 
tics by  which  he  may  be  snared,  gluttony 
and  curiosity. 

After  the  deer  has  disappeared  the 
trapper  finds  that  the  wolverine  has  been 
making  as  regular  rounds  of  the  traps  as 
he  has  himself.  It  is  then  a  question 
whether  the  man  or  the  wolverine  is  to 
hold  the  hunting  ground.  Remembering 
the  curiosity  and  gluttony  of  his  enemy, 
the  man  sets  out  his  strongest  steel  traps. 
He  takes  some  strong-smelling  meat,  bacon 
or  fish,  and  places  it  where  the  wolverine 
tracks  run.  Around  this  he  sets  a  circle 
of  his  traps,  tying  them  securely  to  poles 
and  saplings  and  stakes.  In  all  likelihood 
he  has  waited  his  chance  for  a  snowfall 
which  will  cover  traces  of  the  man-smell. 

Night  passes.  In  the  morning  the  man 
comes  to  his  traps.  The  meat  has  be::n 
taken.  All  else  is  as  before.  Not  a  track 
marks  the  snow;  but  in  mid-winter  meat 
does  not  walk  off  by  itself.  The  man 
warily  feels  for  the  hidden  traps.  Then  he 
notices  that  one  of  the  stakes  has  been 
pulled  up  and  carried  off.  That  is  a  sign. 
He  prods  the  ground  expectantly.  It  is 
as  he  thought.  One  trap  is  gone.  It  had 
caught  the  wolverine;  but  the  cunning 
beast  had  pulled  with  all  his  strength, 
snapped  the  attached  sapling,  and  escaped. 
A  fox  or  beaver  would  have  gnawed  the 
imprisoned  limb  off.  The  wolverine  picks 
the  trap  up  in  his  teeth  and  hobbles  as 
hard  as  three  legs  will  carry  him  to  the 
hiding  of  a  bush,  or  better  still,  to  the 
frozen  surface  of  a  river,  hidden  by  high 
banks,  with  glare  ice  which  will  not  reveal 
a  trail.  But  on  the  river  the  man  finds 
only  a  trap  wrenched  out  of  all  semblance 
to  its  proper  shape,  with  the  spring  opened 
to  release  the  imprisoned  leg. 

The  wolverine  had  been  caught,  and  had 
gone  to  the  river  to  study  out  the  problem 
of  unclinching  the  spring. 

One  more  device  remains  to  the  man.  It 
is     a  gun  trick.     The  loaded  weapon  is 
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hidden  full-cock  under  leaves  or  brush. 
Directly  opposite  the  barrel  is  the  bait, 
attached  by  a  concealed  string  to  the  trig- 
ger. The  first  pull  will  blow  the  thief's 
head  ofF. 

The  trap  experience  would  have  fright- 
ened any  other  animal  a  week's  run  from 
man's  tracks;  but  the  wolverine  grows 
bolder,  and  the  trapper  knows  he  will  find 
his  snares  robbed  until  carcajou  has  been 
killed. 

Perhaps  he  has  tried  the  gun  trick 
before,  to  have  the  cord  gnawed  through 
and  the  bait  stolen.  A  wolverine  is  not 
to  be  easily  tricked;  but  its  gluttony  and 
curiosity  bring  it  within  man's  reach. 

The  man  watches  until  he  knows  the 
part  of  the  woods  where  the  wolverine 
nightly  gallops.  He  then  procures  a 
savory  piece  of  meat  heavy  enough  to  bal- 
ance a  cocked  trigger,  not  heavy  enough  to 
send  it  off.  The  gun  is  suspended  from 
some  dense  evergreen,  which  will  hide  the 
weapon.  The  bait  hangs  from  the  trigger 
above  the  wolverine's  reach. 

Then  a  curious  game  begins. 

One  morning  the  trapper  sees  the  wol- 
verine tracks  round  and  round  the  tree  as 


if  determined  to  ferret  out  the  mystery  of 
the  meat  in  mid-air. 

The  next  morning  the  tracks  have  coEue 
to  a  stand  below  the  meat.  If  the  wolver- 
ine could  only  get  up  to  the  bait,  one  wiiiff 
would  tell  him  whether  the  man-smell  was 
there.  He  sits  studying  the  puzzle  till  his 
mark  is  deep  printed  in  the  snow. 

The  trapper  smiles.  He  has  only  to 
wait. 

The  rascal  may  become  so  bold  in  his 
predatory  visits  that  the  man  may  be 
tempted  to  chance  a  shot  without  waiting. 

But  if  the  man  waits  Nemesis  hangs  at 
the  end  of  the  cord.  There  comes  a  night 
when  the  wolverine's  curiosity  is  as  ram- 
pant as  his  gluttony.  A  quick  clutch  of 
the  ripping  claws  and  a  blare  of  fire-amoke 
blows  the  robber's  head  into  space. 

The  trapper  will  hold  those  hunting 
grounds. 

He  has  got  rid  of  the  most  unwelcome 
visitor  a  solitary  man  ever  had;  but  for 
the  consolation  of  those  whose  sympathies 
are  keener  for  the  animal  than  the  man 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  majority  of  such 
contests  it  is  the  wolverine  and  not  the 
man  that  wins. 


BLOODROOT 

By    ROBERT    BLIGHT 


TIE  bright,  clear  morning,  although 
there  is  a  spice  of  north  wind  in  the 
air,  invites  to  a  ramble  to  see  how 
the  flowers  are  getting  on.  We  take  the 
path  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  with  slop- 
ing woods  on  either  hand  receding  here  and 
there  from  the  banks,  leaving  long  level 
meadows  where  the  green  of  the  young 
grass  is  of  that  soft  and  tender  hue  which 
is  restful  alike  to  eye  and  brain.  Was 
there  ever  sneh  a  wealth  of  blossom  ? 
White  and  yellow  and  blue  are  scattered 
with  lavish  hand  and  mingled  in  inextri- 
cable confusion.  Anemones  and  saxifrages 
cover  the  slopes  under  the  trees.  Dashed 
down  among  them  are  hundreds  of  blue 
violets.  For  yards  along  the  margin  of 
the    water  are   beds    of   dog-tooth    violets 


with  their  tawny  flowers  and  mottled 
leaves.  Everywhere  are  glorious  stars  of 
dandelion,  which,  if  it  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  Japanese  flower,  would  be  a 
perfect  treasure  to  the  florist.  The  mead- 
ows are  splashed  and  daubed  with  masses 
of  the  most  delicate  bluish  white  from  the 
bluets  interspersed  with  the  grass.  There, 
against  the  rising  bank,  is  a  perfect  clond 
of  such  blue  as  you  can  only  see  in  south- 
ern skies  overhanging  a  tropical  island— 
grape-hyacinths,  one  of  the  prettiest  immi- 
grants that  ever  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
which,  having  originally  straggled  from 
some  old-fashioned  garden,  has  settled 
down  here,  far  from  hmnan  habitation,  in 
a  domain  of  its  own.  Along  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  alike  on  the  slope  and  in  thf» 
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meadow,  is  a  mass  uf  the  purest  white 
which  ahiiost  makes  us  think  that  there 
still  lingers  a  drift  of  winter's  snow,  as  the 
country  folk  say,  "  waiting  for  more."  As 
we  draw  near,  however,  we  see  that  it  is 
made  up  of  literally  myriads  of  flowers  of 
that  chastest  of  the  spring  blossoms,  the 
bloodroot. 

We  stand  still  to  admire,  for  these  glis- 
tening   white     stars,   surrounding    a   rich 
golden  centre,  are  surprisingly  beautiful. 
They  are  ahead  of  the  lobed  leaves,  which 
are  just  above  ground,  folded  in  a  curious 
fashion.     It  seems  as  if,  having  lovingly 
wrapped    around    the   flower-buds   during 
tlieir  passage  through  the  cold  earth,  they 
were  reluctant  to  hide  for  a  moment  the 
fair  faces  of  the  blossoms,  and  had  arrested 
their    ovm    longing    desire    to    reach    the 
genial     light.      Moreover,     the     delicious 
blooms  will  not  last  until  we  get  to  the  end 
of  our  ramble.     The  plant  is  a  "  poppy " 
and  inherits  all  the  fragility  of  its  ances- 
tors.    Its  simple  beauty  is  as  short-lived 
as  the  magnificent  splendor  of  its  aristo- 
cratic garden  relatives. 

The  flow  of  juice,  which  is  instantaneous 
on  breaking  the  stem  of  the  flower,  or  that 
of  the  leaf,  or  the  root-stock,  is  a  phenom- 
enon worth  noticing.  You  may  see  the 
same  in  that  swallow-wort  whose  yellow 
flowers  gleam  among  the  stones  of  the 
ruined  w^all  of  the  garden  of  the  farmhouse 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  which, 
although  introduced  from  Europe,  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  bloodroot.  It  is  to  be 
observed  also  in  the  spurges,  the  milk- 
weeds, the  dandelion,  the  sow-thistle  and 
many  other  plants.  Indeed,  it  is  present, 
more  or  less,  whenever  the  cuticle  of  any 
plant  is  injured,  for  it  is  the  "blood"  of 
plants.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
plants  readily  cicatrize  their  own  wounds; 
still  they  may  bleed  to  death  if  cut  too 
severely.  But,  while  the  vital  fluids  of 
animals  have  a  strong  similarity,  in  spite 
of  variations  in  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  corpuscles,  those  of  plants  exhibit  all 
kinds  of  remarkable  differences  in  color, 
composition,  and  viscidity. 

Man  takes  advantage  of  this,  and  utilizes 
the  secretions  of  various  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  a  multitude  of  pur- 
poses. Sugar,  for  instance,  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  several  plants.  To  a 
member  of  the  bloodroot's  own  family, 
Papaver    gomniferum  —  the    sleep-bearing 


poppy — we  are  indebted  for  that  "drowsy 
syrup,"  opium.  Opium  is  simply  the  dried 
juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the 
imperfectly  ripened  seed  capsules  of  the 
poppy,  and  is  largely  produced  in  India 
and  Asia  Minor.  From  a  flg,  a  siphonia, 
and  a  hevea,  we  obtain  the  valuable  india- 
rubber;  from  ati  isonandra  the  equally  val- 
-uable  gutta-percha;  and  from  a  garcinia 
the  resin,  gamboge,  used  as  a  color  and  a 
drug.  Then  we  have  also  the  many  gums 
and  resins,  numbered  by  scores,  each  with 
its  own  pecidiarities  and  properties,  which 
enter  so  largely  into  all  arts  and  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  into  medicine.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  gums  is  gum- 
arabic,  the  basis  of  our  mucilage,  which  is 
the  product  of  various  species  of  acacias; 
and  the  commonest  resin,  equally  useful  to 
cobbler  and  fiddler,  that  which  exudes  from 
different  kinds  of  pines.  The  day  of  util- 
ity for  the  juice  of  the  bloodroot  in  the  arts 
has  gone  by,  for  the  chemist  has  wrought 
such  a  great  change  in  the  preparation  of 
dyes  that  vegetable  ones  are  but  rarely 
used.  There  was  a  time,  nevertheless, 
when  even  American  dyers  employed  the 
plant,  and  the  American  Indian  formerly 
stained  with  it  not  only  articles  of  domes- 
tic use,  but  also  his  body.  By  him  the 
flower  was  called  puccoon. 

It  is  probable  that,  attention  being 
attracted  by  such  a  profuse  flow  of  juice, 
the  plant  was  thought  to  be  good  for  some- 
thing in  popular  medicine  by  those  old 
herbalists  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  for 
observations  among  the  flowers.  And  cer- 
tainly there  has  been  no  mistake  in  this 
supposition  of  the  country  folk.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  bloodroot  is  a  use- 
ful medicine.  This  property  is  due  most 
probably  to  the  presence  of  an  acrid  alka- 
loid to  which  chemists  have  given  the 
name  sanguinarina.  However  that  may  be, 
the  wise  ones  of  the  village  tell  you  that 
the  root  is  good  for  diseases  of  the  chest 
and,  in  larger  doses,  as  an  emetic.  There 
are  few  phases  of  this  subject  for  the  stu- 
dent and  lover  of  plants  more  interesting 
than  that  of  folk  medicine,  and,  indeed, 
one  often  finds  some  old  lady  who  can 
astonish  us  by  her  knowledge  of  "  simples," 
and  who  can  give  us  points  in  the  search 
for  species;  for  she  has  hunted  for  them 
herself.  In  this  field  of  inquiry  there  is 
material  for  many  a  spare  hour,  for  we 
should  be  astonished  if  we  could  see  col- 
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lee  ted  all  the  tales  of  wonder  which,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  the  Old  World,have  been 
transferred  to  our  own  woods  and  fields. 

Bloodroot  undoubtedly  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  discharges  the 
orange-red  juice  when  broken;  but  the  con- 
nection of  blood  with  flowers  is  not  unknown 
in  other  lands.  England  has  its  bloodroot 
in  one  of  the  potentillas,  also  called  *^  tor- 
mentil."  Australia  also  claims  the  name 
for  various  species  of  Hwmodorum  which 
yield  a  red  fluid  from  the  roots.  Africa, 
too,  has  its  blood-lilies,  a  beautiful  genus 
of  the  Amaryllidaceic ;  and  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  have  their  blood-rain,  a  spe- 
cies of  mold,  the  exudation  of  which  on  soil 
and  wall  may  well  deceive  the  careless  and 
superstitious  observer.  This  connection  of 
blood  with  plants  is  easily  understood,  for 
the  color  of  the  fluid  or  flower  is  natural; 
but  the  myths  which  derive  flowers  from 
blood  are  not  so  easily  comprehended. 
There  are  many  of  these,  and  some  are  very 
striking.  The  Mexicans  call  the  marigold 
**  death-flower,"  because  they  say  that  it 
sprang  from  the  ground  saturated  by  the 
blood  of  their  ancestors  slain  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  Indians  of  Virginia  had  the 
same  story  about  red  clover.  The  dark- 
colored  wall-flower  is  called  in  Palestine 
"  Christ's  blood  drops."  And,  stranger 
still,  the  lily  of  the  valley  is  traced  to  the 
blood  of  St.  Leonard  shed  during  his  fight 
with  a  devastating  dragon  which  was  the 
terror  of  a  forest  to  the  southwest  of 
London.  A  deep  purple  campanula  is 
called  "  Danesblood  "  because  it  is  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Danes 
slain  in  a  battle  between  Canute  and  the 
Saxon  hero,  Edmund  Ironsides.  Many 
flowers  have  had  their  colors  and  blotches 
ascribed  to  the  blood  shed  on  Calvary,  but 
perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  these  legends 
is  one  believed  in  by  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies,  for  one  can  scarcelv  expect  a 
West  Indian  plant  to  have  grown  outside 
Jerusalem.  They  hold  that  the  crown  of 
thorns  was  made  of  a  branch  of  the  cashew 
tree;  and  that,  in  consequence,  one  of  the 
bright  yellow  petals  of  the  flower  became 
black  and  blood-stained. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  bloodroot.  As  already  re- 
marked, it  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order 
of  the  poppies.  This  order  has  its  repre- 
sentatives scattered  over  the  whole  world. 


Not  only  are  they  found  in  the  temperate 
and  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  but 
even  in  that  isolated  island  continent  of 
Australia.  And  yet  this  bloodroot  of 
North  America  is  the  only  species  in  the 
genus  which  has  been  created  for  it.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  earth.  No  wonder  that 
we  stand  before  this  mass  of  snowy  blos- 
soms in  admiration.  We  are  looking  at 
the  only  sanguinaria  in  the  world.  Other 
instances  there  are  of  the  same  kind,  but 
not  many.  Some  natural  orders  have  only 
a  small  number  of  genera,  and  in  these  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  we  should  find 
isolated  species  which  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  their  genus ;  but  the  order  of 
poppies  contains  some  twenty  genera  and 
some  hundred  and  fifty  species — plenty  of 
room  for  gradations  by  which  one  genus 
should  merge  into  others.  And  yet  blood- 
root is  a  solitary  plant,  with  peculiarities 
all  its  own  so  marked  that  the  learned 
botanists  had  to  assign  it  to  a  genus  all  to 
itself.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries 
of  evolution ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  environment  which  has  developed  this 
variation  from  the  ancestral  type  and  fos- 
tered the  form  up  to  the  present  day.  But 
the  fact  stands  that  it  is  the  typical  poppy 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  is  not 
that  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  States  are 
not  suited  to  those  forms  which  are  sup- 
posed to  approach  the  ancestral  type  more 
nearly,  for  species  have  been  introduced 
from  other  continents,  and  here  they  thrive 
as  readily  as  in  their  own  homes. 

Whatever  the  environment  may  have 
been,  it  is  clear  that  bloodroot  is  peculiarly 
an  offspring  of  America  after  the  separa- 
tion of  this  continent  from  the  rest  of  the 
northern  land.  It  has  struck  out  a  line  for 
itself,  until  it  has  lost  all  resemblance  to 
that  type  of  Old  World  poppies  with  which 
we  are  familiar  among  the  denizens  of  our 
gardens,  and  stands  clearly  marked  as  a 
chaste  white  star,  requiring  all  the  acumen 
of  the  botanist  to  trace  its  affinities.  Any 
one  with  half  an  eye  could  tell  that  the 
Eschscholfzia,  which  is  indigenous  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  poppy,  but  not  so  with  our 
bloodroot.  If  it  were  only  less  fragile  and 
less  tearful  we  might  propose  it  as  emblem- 
atic of  this  eastern  coast,  but  a  sturdy  race 
demands  a  sturdy  badge,  and  therefore  we 
will  be  satisfied  with  regarding  it  only  as  a 
token  of  the  chaateet  beauty. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY   RUNNING 


By  ERNEST  HAROLD  BAYNES 


DOUBT 

whether  any 
man  ever  feels 
more  thorough- 
ly satisfied  with 
his  phy  s  i  c  al 
condition,  or 
more  keenly  an- 
ticipates  the 
pleasures  which 
such  condition 
has  fitted  him 
to  enjoy,  than  a  well-trained  cross-country 
runner  who  follows  the  sport  for  the 
sport's  sake.  He  is  strong  in  legs  and 
heart  and  lungs,  the  red  blood  leaps 
through  his  veins,  and  as  he  starts  away 
over  the  hills  on  his  errand  of  health  he 
is  the  personification  of  freedom.  Clad 
in  picturesque  and  almost  weightless  cos- 
tume, which  gives  full  play  to  his  supple 
limbs,  he  has  a  feeling  of  self-reliance 
which  is  born  of  knowledge.  There  may 
be  faster  men,  perhaps,  or  stronger,  but 
what  of  it  ?  He  knows  that  he  is  good  for 
five  miles,  or  ten,  or  even  twenty  at  a 
pinch;  and  the  man  who  can  run  twenty 
miles  without  a  halt  has  something  to  be 
proud  of. 

The  branch  of  cross-country  running 
which  is  most  enjoyable,  and,  all  things 
considered,  perhaps  the  most  useful,  is  that 
known  as  paper-chasing,  or  hare  and 
hounds.  Even  if  a  man  has  the  ambition 
to  become  a  cross-country  racer,  he  will  do 
well  to  begin  by  attending  paper-chases. 
In  this  way  he  will  get  the  very  exercise 
he  needs,  but  he  will  get  it  gently  and 
gradually,  until  his  heart  and  lungs  have 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  training  for 
the  much  more  serious  game  of  racing. 
Any  man  or  boy  of  average  health  will  be 
benefited  by  going  on  hare  and  hounds 
runs,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  enter  a 
crow-country  race.  Tf  his  organs  are 
weak,  paper-chasing  will  often 
them,  and  if  they  are  naturally 
ibliM^  will  be  developed  and  fitted  to 


stand  the  strain  they  are  sure  to  be  put  to 
in  any  footrace  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
paper-chase  is  the  school  for  cross-country 
racers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  com- 
plete and  delightful  sport  in  itself,  which 
a  boy  may  take  up  in  his  early  teens  and 
continue  to  practise  until  long  after  mid- 
dle life.  Mr.  W.  S.  Vosburgh,  the  founder 
and  leading  spirit  of  the  Westchester  Hare 
and  Hounds,  the  first  cross-country  pack  in 
America,  has  always  been  a  strong  believer 
in  paper-chasing.  In  a  letter  he  wrote  me 
not  so  very  long  ago  he  said :  "  Real  hare 
and  hounds,  where  the  hares  are  used  for 
laying  a  paper  trail,  affords  delightful 
sport.  It  is  one  for  which  a  man  does  not 
need  to  be  trained  like  a  race  horse.  The 
pace  is  never  fast  until  the  finish,  and  the 
hunting  for  the  scent  not  only  rests  the 
tired  ones,  but  is  a  delightful  change  from 
the  monotony  of  running.  It  gives  all  the 
pleasures  of  fox  hunting,  and  tests  the 
ingenuity  of  the  hares  in  baffling  their 
pursuers.  It  is  the  difference  between  a 
chase  and  a  race;  one  full  of  incident,  the 
other  a  monotonous  struggle." 

Speaking  of  his  old  club-mates,  Mr.  Vos- 
burgh continues : 

"  Most  of  us  have  now  passed  the  age 
when  men  care  to  finish  out  a  hard  race, 
but  few  of  us  are  averse  to  real  paper-chas- 
ing." I  heartily  agree  with  every  word  of 
this,  excepting  the  sentence  which  refers 
to  the  monotony  of  cross-country  racing. 
I  have  competed  in  upward  of  fifty  cross- 
country races,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  less  monotony  in  this  than 
in  any  other  form  of  pedestrian  contest. 

But  of  the  good  points  of  paper-chasing 
too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  Scarcely  any 
other  sport  on  the  calendar  has  so  few 
resrtictions.  The  devotee  requires  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  equipment  but  a  flimsy 
suit,  which  need  not  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  and  which  will  last  for  years.  He 
may  practise  his  sport  almost  anywhere 
he  pleases  and  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  football  man  is  confined  to  the  "  grid- 
iron,"   the    baseball    player    to    the    "dia- 


mond,"  and  there  are  limits  oven  to  the 
golf  links;  but  the  cross-country  runner 
is  limited  by  nothing  save  his  own  strength 
and  the  ocean  shores. 

In  no  other  way  that  I  know  of  can  the 
young  residents  in  any  locality  obtain  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
within  a  radius  of  five  or  even  ten  miles 
of  their  homes.  And  when  they  have  cov- 
ered all  tlic  ground  within  reasonable  run- 
ning distances,  they  will  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  extend  their  operations  by  visiting  in 
succession  all  the  interestinE  places  to  be 
reached  by  a  short  railroad  journey.  For 
example,  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  hare 
and  houixls  club  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  we  went  on  Saturday 
mornings  to  Westchester.  West  Farms, 
Fordham,  Fort  Lee,  Fort  George,  Astoria, 
Bay  Ridge,  and  Staten  Island.  Even  small 
villages  can  usually  boast  an  inn  or  hotel 
pretentious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
cross-country  pack.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  room  to  dress  in,  a  tub  of  WDter  to  wash 
the  mud  off  after  the  run,  and  as  for  food, 
it  is  a  poor  hostelry  indeed  which  eannot 
furnish  something  that  tastes  all  riplit  to 
a  piiper-ehflser. 

Not  by  an.v  means  the  smallest  part  of 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  paper-chas- 
ing consists  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  on  the 
runs,  of  the  incidents  which  arise,  and  of 
the  happy  memories  left  in  the  mind. 
Often  a  run.  whieli  in  itself  may  seem  hard 
and  even  disagreeable  at  the  time,  leaves 
material  for  good  jokes  and  pleasant  stor- 
ies, and  those  who  took  part  are  usually 
glad  they  didn't  miss  it.     There  are  single 


runs,  the  memories  of  which  I  would  not 
sell  for  much  money. 

It  will  soon  be  twenty-four  years  since 
pa  per- chasing  was  first  introduced  in  this 
country,  but  so  far  it  has  not  attained  the 
popularity  it  deserves.  One  reason  is 
beeauae  so  little  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  outside  New  York,  Boston,  and  a  few 
other  large  cities.  Cross-country  running 
is  almost  unknown  in  Chicago  and  other 
parts  of  the  West,  where  it  would  doubt- 
less become  popular  if  its  good  points  were 
once  understood. 

Cross-country  racing  is  a  supreme  test 
of  endurance,  and  should  be  indulged  in 
by  well-trained,  healthy  men  only.  It  is  a 
splendid  sport,  but  it  is  not  for  young  boya, 
or  weaklings-  After  the  preliminary  paper- 
chasing,  the  work  of  training  for  the  races 

ally  taken  over  somewhat  shorter  courses 
at  a  greater  speed.  These  courses  are 
usually  laid  out  beforehand  and  are  known 
to  the  runners,  so  there  is  no  stopping  to 
hunt  for  the  trail,  as  in  hare  and  hounds. 
The  athli'les  are  taken  over  these  courses 
faster  anil  fastiT  as  they  gradually  improve 
in  their  work,  until  the  poor  ones  are 
weeded  nut.  leaving  the  fastest  to  be 
selected  for  a  team  to  represent  the  club. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  with  a  club 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  even  fo 
become  a  great  nicer.  The  late  Willie 
Day,  the  greatest  cross-country  runner 
ever  born  in  this  country,  did  much  of  his 
training  entirely  alone.  He  told 
how  he  managed  it.     He 
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N.  J.,  and  b;  running  over  it  when  he  was 
on  edge  he  knew  in  what  time  it  ought  to 
be  covered.  Then,  when  he  began  to  train 
for  a  race,  he  gradually  worked  toward  the 
standard  he  had  set  himself,  leaving  his 
watch  on  the  hall  table  as  he  went  out  and 
noting  the  time  on  hia  return.  I  remem- 
ber secin^r  Day,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a  boy,  and  weighing  less  than  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  run  around  a  field  of  over 
HM)  handicap  men,  including  the  English 
champion,  Sydney  Thomas,  and  beat  them 
all  out  b.v  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  was  over 
an  eipht-milc  course  at  Morris  Park,  and 


the  ground  was  ankle  deep  in  mud.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  see  such 
running  again. 

And  E.  C.  Carter,  who  has  won  the  cross- 
country championship  of  America  more 
times  than  any  other  one  man,  and  who 
taught  me  most  of  what  I  know  of  the 
game,  often  trained  for  his  big  races  quite 
alone  or  in  company  with  one  other  man. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  that  one  man  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  remember  that  his 
method  of  training  was  simplicity  itself. 
There  was  nothing  myatcrious  about  it ;  no 
red-hot,  grueling  pace,  except  perhaps  on 
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the  last  half  mile,  or  an  occaBional  burat 
of  speed  going  up  a  steep  hill,  just  to 
show  me  how  to  take  the  "heart"  out 
of  a  troublesome  competitor.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  either  about  the  meals  we 
ate  after  these  runs,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  always  wholesome  and  well- 
cooked  and  free  from  pastry,  sweets,  and 
other  things  which  trainers  bunch  under 
the  head  of  "  trash." 

The  most  encouraging  sign  we  have  had 
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of  late  years  for  the  future  of  cross-coun- 
try running  in  America,  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  leading  American  colleges 
have  come  to  recognize  it  as  a  great 
sport,  and  have  established  a  flourishing 
Intercollegiate  Cross-Country  Association, 
which  hohls  an  animal  championship  meet- 
ing at  Morris  Park. 

Harvard  was  the  first  American  college 
to  take  up  the  game  of  paper-chasing,  it 
being  introduced  there  in  1881  by  Charles 
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It  was  not  until  1898  that  the  sport  got 
its  big  boom  among  the  univtrsities,  and 
piThaps  to  no  one  is  more  credit  due  for 
that  boom  than  to  Mr.  Walter  C.  Yeat- 
man,  the  Cornell  team  captain  in  that 
ypar.  Yeatman  was  a  worker.  He  built 
up  amons  Cornell  students  an  interest 
which  still  exists,  and  which  has  made 
Cornell  one  of  the  principal  factors  in 
intercollegiate  cross-country  racing.  For- 
tunatt-l,v.   ilr.     "" 


of  America,  an  organisation  which  has 
proved  a  groat  success,  even  if  it  has  a 
name  almost  lung  enough  to  cover  the 
championship  course. 

The  first  intercollegiate  championship 
was  held  at  Morris  Park  on  Saturday. 
November  18,  1899.  The  individual  win- 
ner of  the  race  was  to  be  awarded  one 
point,  the  second  man  two,  the  third, 
three,  and  so  on,  and  the  team  whose  first 
four  men  aggrcRated  the  lowest  number  of 


.\rthuT  J.  Sweet,  was  also  an  enthusiast, and 
originated  the  idea  of  cross-country  asso- 
ciations for  the  colleges.  Backed  by  the 
ConieU  athletic  (tovernment,  he  wrote,  in 
1899.  to  Pennsylvflnia,  Yale.  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Brown,  and  Harvard,  auggcst- 
ttiB  a  conference  in  New  York,  with  the 
K-sult  that  repreaeatatmt^  from  all  but 
Harvard  and  Br —    "^  4pri),  i899, 

and   organised  ^t«   Cross- 
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points  was  to  be  awarded  the  team  cham- 
pionship. Cornell  won,  with  A.  J.  Sweet, 
A.  O.  Berry.  (L  C.  Torrance,  and  E.  P. 
Strowger ;  Yale  being  second,  Pennsyl- 
vania third,  and  Columbia  fourth.  Prince- 
ton was  last  as  a  team,  but  won  the 
individual  honors,  with  J.  F.  Cregan,  who 
covered  the  course  of  about  6J  ?  miles,  in 
34  minutes,  r>§  seconds,  which  stands  as 
a  record  for  the  c/urse. 

In  1900  Cornel!  won  again,  with  Oal- 
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lagber.  Sweet,  Morrison,  and  Finck,  and 
Peniieylvania  aud  Yale  tied  for  second 
place,  each  having  made  twenty -eight 
points.  Columbia  was  fourth.  Alexander 
Grant,  of  Pennsylvania,  won  individual 
honors,  and  his  race  with  Gallagher,  of 
Cornell,  was  a  feature  of  the  day. 

Last  fall  Yaie  turned  up  with  a  strong 
team  and  won  iu  good  style  with  D.  W. 
i'ranchot,  B.  G.  Teel.  H.  G.  Stevens,  and 
W.  D.  Waldron;  Fraiichot  finishing  num- 
ber one,  after  a  splondid  struggle  with 
Eowon,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  fought  for 
Urst  honors  almost  to  the  tape.  These 
two  were  old  rivals,  having  mH  at  Morris 
Park  the  year  before,  when  Eowen  won 
over  Franchot  by  nineteen  seconds.  Both 
were  determined  to  win  if  possible,  and 
the  result  was  a  finish  almost  as  sensa- 
tional as  that  between  Carter  and  Councff 
in  1888,  when  the  latter  fainted  on  the 
wrong  aide  of  the  tape.  Yale  made  only 
22  points,  the  best  record  yet,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  second  with  31;  Cornell  third, 
with  35,  and  Princeton  fourth,  with  67. 

The  future  of  intercollegiate  cross-coun- 
try racing  is  brighter  than  ever.  Cor- 
nell's defeat  has  but  made  her  work  the 
harder,  though  her  team  has  recently  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  by  tlie  loss  of  its  cap- 
tain. 0.  T.  Pollard,  who  recently  left  the 
university  to  enter  business. 

Yale  expects  to  turn  nut  another  good 
team  this  year,  although  losing  two  of  the 
best  men,  Teel  and  Stevens,  by  graduation. 
Waldron,  of  last  year's  winning  team,  is 
the  present  captain.     He  is  an  able  man 


and  a  good  runner,  holding  the  record  for 
the  steeplechase  eourse  over  which  Yale's 
cross-country  men  run  a  handicap  every 
year.  The  sport  got  its  present  firm  foot- 
hold at  New  Haven  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  international  games  of  1899,  when 
Harvard  and  Yale  competed  in  Kngland. 
Spitzer,  of  the  Yale  team,  was  inllueueed 
by  the  English  method  of  training  men 
for  long-distance  racing,  and  on  his 
return  he  organized  a  cross-country  team, 
of  which  he  became  the  first  captain.  His 
successor,  J.  P.  Adams,  followed  up  the 
good  work  by  forming  a  club,  and  by  put- 
ting the  sport  on  its  present  firm  basis. 

Last  autumn  the  Yale  men  added  inter- 
est to  their  runs  by  using  beagles  as  pace- 
makers, after  laying  an  anise-seed  trail 
over  the  course.  Unfortunately,  the  dog* 
were  not  well  trained,  and  the  experiment 
was  hardly  a  success.  It  is  thought  that 
with  experienced  dogs  it  might  prove  a 
good  thing.  And  that  reminds  me  that 
W.  G.  George,  the  greatest  of  all  distance 
runners,  used  to  get  a  great  deal  of  his 
training  by  following  the  foxhounds  on 
foot.  He  said  that  he  got  so  used  to  run- 
ning fifteen  or  twenty  miles  at  a  stiff  pace 
that  the  mere  question  of  a  mile  on  the 
track  was  child's  play  to  him,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  pace  miirht  be.  And  this  i< 
fully  borne  out  by  his  long-unbroken  pro- 
fessional record  of  4  minutes  ]2|?  secondf 
for  that  distance. 

So  far  Princeton  has  not  made  much  of 
a  showing  at  the  cross-country  meetings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  splendid  per- 
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fonnance  of  John  Cregan,  before  men- 
tioned. But  a  cross-country  course  haa 
recently  been  laid  out  on  Brokaw  field, 
with  hurdles  and  other  obstacles  corre- 
sponding as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  at 
Morris  Park,  and  with  these  iocreased 
facilities  for  training  the  Orange  and  Black 
ruunt-rs  expect  to  be  nearer  the  front  at 
the  championship  meetings  in  future. 
Princeton  has  some  good  material,  includ- 
ing R.  E.  Williams,  who  finished  third  in 
the  big  race  last  year. 

Columbia  will  have  to  do  a  little  work, 
too,  if  she  intends  ever  to  leave  the  present 
position  of  tail-ender,  which  she  won 
from  Princeton  at  the  last  meeting.  If 
.the  Columbia  men  have  never  trained  over 
the  Fort  George  course,  I  suggest  tbey  try 
it.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  uni- 
rersit.v.  and  when  I  last  ran  over  it,  in 
1894,  it  was  the  finest  natural  course  near 
Xew  York  City. 

fTarvard  has  not  yet  been  represented  at 
intercollegiate  cross -conn  try  meetings,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  so  prominent  a  uni- 
versity should  withhold  its  strong  patron- 
age from  so  noble  a  sport,  Croaa-eountry 
Tunning  has  not  been  dead  at  Cam- 
bridge, however,  and  the  game  is  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  popularity  among  the 


students.  Last  autiunn  Harvard  held  a 
dual  meet  with  the  Masaachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  at  West  Rosbury, 
Maaa.,  and  the  result  was  a  deeiatve  vic- 
tory for  the  Crimson.  Harvard's  best 
eross-country  man  at  this  writing  is  £.  W. 
Mills,  '02,  but  there  are  many  other  prom- 
ising ones,  including  Gallagher,  Hall,  and 
Pownall.  AUogotlier,  there  were  eighty 
training  for  eroas-country  work  at  Har- 
vard laat  fall.  They  attended  paper- 
chases  averaging  from  four  to  six  miles. 
The  athletic  management  expects  to  send 
a  team  to  the  next  intercollegiate  cross- 
country championship. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  strong 
team  will  be  formed  at  the  Uassachu setts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Sweet,  the  old  Cornell  captain  and  cham- 
pion, is  now  a  atudent  at  the  "  Tech,"  and 
it  will  seem  atrange  to  me  if  he  can  sleep 
comfortably  until  cross-country  running 
is  established  on  a  firm  basis  at  that  inati- 

Outside  of  the  eollegea  the  interest  in 
the  sport  ia  very  local.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City  there  are  probably  more 
cross-country  runners  than  there  have  ever 
been  before,  and  great  credit  ia  due  to  the 
many   small   clubs   which   have   developed 
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and  nourished  them  and  which  show  a 
great  deal  more  euergy  in  this  respect 
than  the  big  and  wealthier  clubs.  But 
wealth  never  cuuld  monopolize  the  hon- 
ors of  cross-country  racing.  Wealth  niay 
level  tracks  and  purchase  expensive  gyra- 
nastic  apparatus,  but  the  air  and  the  sun* 
light  and  the  right  to  run  through  the 
fields  and  woods  are  free.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  cross-country  championship 
of  America  has  seldom  been  won  by  a 
wealthy  club. 


great  little  nursery  of  "crack"  athleies, 
has  a  number  of  good  men,  including  J,  J. 
Joyce  (the  individual  metropolitan  uham- 
pion),  who  won  the  fast  time  prize  at  the 
big  cross-country  handicap  held  by  hia 
club  on  February  16.  But  all  these  eluba 
are  doing  good  work — the  kind  of  work 
that  counts;  they  are  training  hundreds 
of  young  men,  not  only  for  cross-country 
running,  but  for  any  other  branch  of  ath- 
letics which  they  may  elect  to  follow  at  a 
future  time.     And  the  men  themselves  are 
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Among  the  organizations  which  have 
been  doing  the  most  to  keep  the  game 
alive  in  and  about  New  York  during  the 
past  winler  are  the  Pastime  A.  C.  (the 
metropolitan  team  champions),  the  Star 
A.  C,  Brooklyn  A.  C.  St.  Bartholomew's 
A.  C  St.  George  A.  C,  Mohawk  A.  C. 
Shamrock  Harriers.  Glcndale  A.  A.,  Wil- 
lianisburgh  A.  A.,  Atlantic  A.  A..  Montnuk 
Harriers.  Bay  Ridire  A.  A,,  and  Hamilton 
A.  C.     The  Pastimo  Athletic   Club,   that 


of  the  right  sort;  not  eo  fast,  perhaps, 
most  of  them,  as  many  wc  have  had,  but 
the  majority  seem  to  be  amateurs,  and 
running  for  the  sport  of  it  on  Sundays, 
holidays,  and  auch  other  times  as  they 
can    get    away    withoiit    neglecting    their 

In  my  opinion,  however,  and  I  believe  I 
am  not  alono,  paper^chasing  is  the  game 
which  will  best  repay  careful  fostering  at 
this  time.    If  that  sport  once  becomes  thor- 
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oughly  established  in  this  country,  the  suc- 
cess of  cross-country  running  is  assured. 
1  believe  hare  and  hounds  clubs  should  be 
established  in  every  school  and  college  and 
in  every  athletic  club  in  the  United  States, 
not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  making  cross- 
country racers  (although  that  is  just  what 
it  would  do),  but  for  the  healthful  pleas- 
ure to  be  derived  from  the  game  itself,  and 
because  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  splendid 
preparation  for  almost  every  other  branch 
of  outdoor  sport. 

I  have  started  running  clubs  in  several 
places  by  the  simple  process  of  calling 
together  all  who  were  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested, giving  them  a  little  talk  on  the 
delights  of  hare  and  hounds,  and  then 
offering  to  meet  them  at  a  specified  time 
and  place  and  show  them  how  the  game 
should  be  conducted.  It  would  not  be  very 
difficult  to  get  paper-chasing  started  at 
the  preparatory  and  other  schools  within 
easy  reach  of  colleges  where  cross-country 
running  is  practised,  if  a  few  men  would 
devote  a  little  time  to  it.  In  no  other  way 
can  paper-chasing  be  so  successfully  intro- 
duced in  the  schools  as  through  the 
teaching  of  intelligent  athletes  who  be- 
lieve in  and  practise  the  game  themselves. 

Concerning  the  training  of  raw  mate- 
rial, I  will  not  attempt  to  give  advice  to 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
working  under  a  professional  trainer ;  they 
are  already  better  informed  on  the  subject 
than  I  am.     To  those  who  have  not,  I  will 


drop  the  following  hints  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Take  your  men  on  frequent  paper- 
chases,  beginning  with  easy  courses  of 
four  or  five  miles,  very  gradually  increas- 
ing the  pace  and  the  distance  as  the  run- 
ners become  inured  to  the  work.  Don't 
make  the  pace  yourself,  but  control  it. 
Your  best  position  is  to  one  side  or  behind 
your  pack;  you  can  then  see  what  each 
man  is  doing,  and  give  your  instructions 
accordingly.  Pay  some  attention  to  style; 
try  to  keep  your  men  from  acquiring  slov- 
enly gaits.  I  am  aware  that  occasionally 
a  great  runner  has  a  bad  style,  but  that  is 
not  what  made  him  great;  he  would  have 
run  all  the  better  without  it. 

Be  very  careful  about  the  hands;  they 
should  be  carried  as  low  as  possible  with- 
out being  stiff.  Raising  the  arms  con- 
tracts the  muscles  of  the  groin  and  short- 
ens the  stride.  The  arm  should  not  swing ; 
the  whole  limb  should  move  easily  and  in 
unison  with  the  movement  of  the  body,  but 
should  always  be  under  the  control  of  the 
runner.  Be  careful  to  make  the  men  run 
on  their  toes  only.  They  may  not  at  first 
be  able  to  do  this  for  the  whole  distance, 
but  keep  them  gently  at  it,  and  it  will 
seem  perfectly  natural  after  the  first  sore- 
ness of  the  calves  has  disappeared.  Above 
all,  make  them  throw  their  feet  straight 
in  front  of  them;  a  runner  who  throws 
his  feet  sideways  is  not  only  awkward 
in  appearance,  but  loses  ground  at  every 
stride. 


SOME  TRUTHS  ABOUT  TROUTING 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


IT  is  wonderful  how  the  first  warm  moist 
breath  from  the  south  affects  an  old 
trout  fisher.  Even  in  that  infernal 
city  canon — a  cobbled  street  between  sheer 
cliffs  of  soulless  brownstone,  mortgaged 
and  otherwise,  and  inhabited  by  a  brand  of 
cliff-dweller  whose  favorite  form  of  ang- 
ling is  the  playing  of  suckers—^*  '" 
of  the  south  wind  can  assert  * 
Through  my  open  wind^y 


glorious  oxygen,  and  upon  the  floor  is  a 
huge  square  of  gold,  painted  by  that 
mighty  brush  which  traces  the  velvet 
shadows  of  huge  trunk  and  hair-like  twig 
upon  the  failing  drifts  and  glassy  surface- 
pools  of  the  North.  Perched  upon  the  very 
sash  is  a  cock-tailed,  bull-headed  thor- 
oughly British  sparrow,  and  he  eyes  me 
with  a  saucy  impertinence  which  would  be 
exasperating   and   which  might   earn   for 
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him  a  small,  cold  bottle  that  lately  held  ink 
were  it  not  that  I  love  every  feathered 
thing  from  ostriches  to  oars.  The  rascal 
knows  it,  too,  and  besides,  he  is  full  of 
spring  and  absolutely  irresponsible.  1 
know  what  his  heart  craves  of  me.  There 
are  some  foolish  strips  of  paper  bearing 
nothing  more  valuable  than  a  mere  writer's 
brief  notes,  and  possibly  (0  a  few  shreds 
of  yarn  are  dangling  from  the  right  cnS. 
of  the  hard-worked  jacket.  Such  things 
make  a  fine  mess,  when  packed  conspicu- 
ously against  some  inaccessible  stone  work, 
and  the  naturalized  citizen  wants  them 
with  that  keen  craving  which  seems  to 
possess  the  majority  of  citizens. 

The  song  of  the  beggar  is  as  exasper- 
ating as  his  insolent  small  person.  He 
seems  to  say  '*  Chir-ruff-chir-chir-chir-up,^^ 
but  woven  through  it  is  an  undertone 
which  distinctly  says :  "  Ow !  come  out  o' 
that,  you  bloomin'  beggar;  chuck  away 
that  bally  pen;  quit  meddlin'  with  that 
blawsted  stationery;  its  spring  out  'ere." 

Only  the  oldtime  teaching  that  not  a 
sparrow  should  fall  keeps  me  from  flicking 
at  him  with  the  trout  tackle.  And,  as  if 
he  were  not  sufficiently  aggravating,  there 
also  is  the  everlasting  New  York  boy, 
proud  of  new  rubber  boots  and  a  handy 
puddle.  Ill  bet  two  dollars  on  that  boy: 
one  that  he  wishes  he  was  a  centipede  so 
he  could  demand  a  whole  lot  more  boots, 
and  the  other  that  he  attended  the  late 
sportsman's  show.  Do  you  see  that 
motion  with  the  bit  of  lath  i  That's  his 
idea  of  fly-casting.  In  his  mind  that 
lath  is  nine  feet  long,  tapered,  jointed, 
and  reeled  like  the  things  he  saw  at  the 
sportsman's  show.  To  his  ghost-wand  is 
attached  a  silken  dream-line,  and  that 
puddle  is  foam-flecked  and  thrilling  with 
stream  music.  That  one  out-of-plumb 
cobblestone  is  a  big  rock,  and  that  bit  of 
banana-peel  is  a  trout — a  two-pounder, 
mind  you! — and  that  silent,  earnest,  wad- 
ing boy  is  going  to  get  him.  When,  do 
you  ask?  Never  mind  when.  Some  time 
— perhaps  in  the  Adirondacks,  Maine,  Wis- 
consin, or  Quebec — the  dream  will  come 
true.  How  do  I  know  all  this  ?  Because 
that  boy  is  allowed  to  come  over  and  play 
with  me  two  mornings  each  week,  and  I 
never  yet  played  with  a  boy  without  pois- 
oning his  young  mind  to  the  limit.  "  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  "  may  be  true, 
but  there's  an  old  rod  which  can  be  spared 


for  him,  so  soon  as  I  can  get  him  pried 
loose  from  his  mother  long  enough  for  an 
easy  trek  nor'ard. 

There  is  no  whisper  of  lewdness  or  any 
evil  in  the  syren  song  of  the  stream,  nor 
is  there  one  germ  of  harm  in  its  hurr?  iug 
flood.  The  heavenly  jingle  of  the  bobo- 
link's golden  bell  as  he  shakes  it  hither 
and  yon  above  the  sun-kissed,  scented 
meadows  is  only  rivaled  by  the  mirthful 
chuckle  or  rippling  laugh  of  the  hurrying 
trout  stream  as  it  plays  its  ceaseless 
game  from  sun  to  shade  on  its  magic  way 

I  believe  that  boys  and  girls  should  be 
given  every   opportunity   and   encourage- 
ment to  fish,  because  scientific  angling  is 
one  of  the  cleanest,  most  instructive,  and 
most     fascinating     of     all     our     outdoor 
sports.     It    appears   to   embody   the    true 
poetry  and  refinement  of  sport,  and  this 
without  any  approach  to  the  over-delicate 
or  unmanly.     Keen  devotee  of  the  gun  as 
I  am,  yet  I  would  hesitate  to  rank  shoot- 
ing as  a  refined  sport  above  angling.     It 
is  possible,  by  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  true  sporting  code,  to  so  elevate  shoot- 
ing that  it  becomes  no  unworthy  rival  of 
angling;   but,  unfortunately,  too  few  men 
ever  attempt  to  make  work  with  the  gun 
the   clean,   wholesome,   educational   thing 
it  ought   to  be.     As  a  rule,  there  is  far 
more  killing  and  much  less  scientific  study 
than  there  should  be. 

But  to  the  trouting.  Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the 
man  who  is  so  situated  that  he  can  slip 
away  even  to  comparatively  nearby  waters. 
Your  old  hand  knows  that  the  first  few 
days  after  the  snow-water  has  once  run 
out  are  apt  to  be  the  best.  He  also  knows 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  bit  of  sjwrt 
on  Long  Island;  better  sport  and  more 
of  it  in  the  Adirondacks  and  some  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  best  of  all  the 
Northern  States  in  Maine,  Beyond  that 
are  the  almost  innumerable  Canadian 
waters  of  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and 
Northern  Ontario.  These  offer  sport  un- 
surpassed amid  the  wildest  of  romantic- 
ally wild  scenery,  and  there  are  leagues 
upon  leagues  of  rare  good  waters. 

The  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
alone  offers  ample  scope  for  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  brook  trout  and  his  ways,  and 
few  indeed  are  the  men  who  have  thor- 
oughly tested  the  cold,  swift  streams  of 
even  the  one  stretch  of  the  north  shore 
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between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  wilderness  extending 
from  a  bit  north  of  Quebec  to  and  all 
arouod  Lake  St.  John.  Then  there  is  the 
grand  north  shore  of  Superior,  with  its 
storied  Ncpigon  and  its  dozens  of  minor 
lakes  and  short  streams,  the  latter  fairly 
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tumbling  down  the  rock-bound  slopes  inti> 
the  huge,  ice-cold  basin,  which  floats  no 
dead  to  its  sternly  hewed  strand. 

Among  the  huge  network  of  waters 
flung  over  the  country  from  Maine  to 
Labrador ;  from  Atlantic  tidewater  to 
the  snowy  northward  surf  of  the   Great 
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glacier-boru  str<;am3   of   the   huge  mouti-  the  easily   accessible  waters  offer  unlim- 

tain  ranges  of  the  far  West,     Thousands  ited    facilities   for    all   sorts   of    long-dis- 

of  miles  of  trout  waters  in  all,  and  mauy  tance  easting,  for  the^  do  not.     For  really 

of  them  practically  unfished;  but  there  are  artistic   fly-fishing   one   needs    must    have 

rods  in  pickle  for  some  of  them  this  year,  plenty  of  space  behmd  as  well  as  in  front, 

or  I'm  no  prophet.     To  the  raw  hand  at  for  the  back-cast  reallv  it  the  difficulty. 

the  game  I  may  nddress  a  few  words  of  Here   and    there    in    some   of    the    forest 

advice.  lakes,  are  reefs   and  shallows  where  one 

In  the  first  place,  don't  imagine  that  all,  may  wode  and  hnd  pitntv  of  room,  but  as 

or  half,  or  for  that  matter  one-eighth  of  a  rule,  some  craft,  or  raft,  is  necessary  to 
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enable  j'Ou  to  get  away  from  the  shore. 
Ob  the  stream  one  fmds  room  for  actiou 
by  wading  up  or  down,  and  few,  indeed, 
are  the  streams  which  may  be  properly 
fished  from  eitier  bank.  Hence,  trout 
fishing  means  wading,  which  demands  a 
proper  equipment,  unless  the  fisher  be  one 
of  that  Bravo  Brigade  who  foolishly  take 
unwise  chances  in  the  matter  of  getting 
wet  and  chilled. 

The  wise  man  knows  that  long- con- 
tinued wading  in  cold  water  is  very  bad 
for  the  human  machine — that  what  may 
be  laughed  at  to-day  may  be  heard  from 
again  later  on,  when  the  rich  sporting 
blood  has  cooled  a  bit.  It  is  all  very  fine 
to  depend  upon  that  broken  reed,  the 
flask,  or  that  much -abused  and  seldom- 
understood  thing,  the  constitution.  Both 
fail  at  times.  A  distillery  couldn't  rem- 
edy some  of  the  possible  damages  which 
may  result  from  foolish  exposure,  while 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  no  guarantee  against  the  efiect 
of  rashly  taken  chances.  That  a  few  men 
have  been  wet  time  and  again,  for  hours 
at  a  stretch,  is  no  proof  that  you  can 
Stand  the  same  ordeal,  and  the  trouble  is 
that  you  have  to  do  the  sura  to  prove  it. 
If  you  moved  into  a  house  just  vacated 
by  a  doctor  and  found  a  small  vial  con- 
taining some  unknown  substance,  would 
,vou  swallow  it  just  to  learn  if  it  were 
deadly  or  harmless  ( 

Because  wading  is  the  best  way  to  get 
trout,  and  down  stream  the  best  way  to 
wade,  I  do  both,  but  before  startini;  to 
wade  I  do  several  other  things,  and  all  are 
important.  The  first  of  these  is  to  put 
on  all-wool  underwear  and  thick  woolen 
socks,  because  a  man  seldom  chills  or  takes 
cold  in  such  dress.  Over  the  woolen 
wear  should  go  a  gray  flannel  shirt  or 
sweater  and  any  old  pair  of  grnv  trousers. 
If  the  weather  denianda  it.  an  old  gray  coat 
should  be  added,  while  for  the  head  there 
is  nothing  so  good  as  an  old.  soft,  gray 
felt  hat— an  old  "Fedora."  or  "wide- 
awake," is  the  very  thing.  Either  of  these 
will  properly  shade  the  eyes  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  a  convenient  place  for 
the  supply  of  honks.  For  the  feet,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  season,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  ordinary  rubber 
waders,  which  come  well  up  to  the  fork, 
and  fit  close  to  the  thigh.  These  may  be 
turned  down  to  below  the  knee,  if  desired. 
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big  (rout  in  getting  to  Jeepor  water  the 
instant  a  man  appears  upon  the  bank, 
shadow  or  no  shadow,  is  strongly  suggea- 
tive  of  ability  to  see. 

The  advantage  of  fishing  down  stream 
is  two-fold — i.  e.,  the  fly,  or  bait,  comes  to 
1  with  the  stream,  as  the  fish  has 


learned  to  expect  prey  to  come,  and  to 
meet  which  he  is  lying  with  his  nose  to 
the  current,  which  can  be  made  to  assist 
in  getting  the  lure  where  wanted;  also, 
the  man  on  an.y  ordinary  stream  should 
have  the  needful  room  behind,  while 
retaining  the  power  to  cover  every  yard 
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of  water  below.  The  sole  disadvantage  of 
fishing  with  the  stream  is  that  accidental 
disturbances  of  stones,  etc.,  may  be  car- 
ried to  fish  directly  below,  while  some- 
times one's  extended  shadow  may  cause 
trouble.  The  wise  man,  of  course,  does 
not  make  a  habit  of  letting  his  shadow 
shift  over  every  pool  he  comes  to,  but  the 
trouble  with  the  shadow  of  man  and  rod 
may  be  overcome  by  moving  from  side  to 
side  as  occasion  demands. 

In  regard  to  lures,  the  simple  truth  is 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  early  fish 
are  taken  with  the  fly.  It  is  true  that  a 
host  of  anglers  glorify  fly  fishing  and 
damn  bait,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
number  of  those  very  men  use  bait  and 
artificial  lures  upon  those  numerous  days 
when  trout  are  not  keen  for  the  fly.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  belittle 
fly  fishing,  nor  have  I  any  hesitancy  over 
saying  that  I  have  used  every  likely  bait 
that  I  could  get  my  hooks  on,  or  get  on 
my  hooks.  Unquestionably,  when  fly  fish- 
ing is  good,  it  is  preferable  to  bait  fishing 
in  any  form,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
always  good,  or  even  fair ;  nay,  more  often 
than  not  it  is  utterly  unreliable,  perhaps 
impossible.  At  such  times,  instead  of 
fretting  and  stewing  about  it,  I  go  get 
bait  and,  incidentally,  trout. 

It  is  all  very  fine  to  sneer  at  bait,  but 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  stickler  for 
flies,  the  bait  fisher  frequently  is  the  real 
expert.  To  use  bait  on  fine  tackle  requires 
the  fly  fisher's  knowledge  and  something 
more.  The  exi)ert  bait  fisher  must  know 
what  the  trout  are  taking  and  why,  and 
also  where  that  thing  is  to  be  obtained  and 
how.  He  has  more  to  do  than  to  reach  for 
his  hat  or  his  book,  and  if  he  cannot  pro- 
cure the  exact  thing,  he  must  know  of 
one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  possible  substi- 
tutes, and  just  where  and  how  they  are  to 
be  obtained  at  short  notice,  which  is  apt 
to  mean  that  he  must  procure  them  for 
himself.  After  the  fish  is  once  hooked, 
the  same  skill  is  required  to  play  and  land 
it,  no  matter  if  it  rose  to  a  hackle,  a 
worm,  a  grub,  a  young  mouse,  a  natural 
insect,  or  even  to  that  oft-used,  old  reli- 
able— a  small  section  of  some  soulful  sow. 
TIence,  the  reading  tyro  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to 
catch  fish,  with  or  without  the  fly,  nor  is 
it  all  of  good  sense  to  go  without  fish 
when  you  want   'em,  simply  because  the 


poetic  method  of  taking  trout  is  by  means 
of  a  bunco  bug  fashioned  out  of  barbed 
wire  and  millinery,  and  bearing  only  a 
questionable  resemblance  to  any  honest 
insect. 

But  when  the  water,  surroundings,  day, 
and  fish   are   what   they  should  be,  then 
indeed  is  fly  fishing  the  artistic  and  fasci- 
nating  thing   of   which   enthusiasts  have 
raved  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  day  of 
fine  tackle  and  its  necessary  fine  art.    The 
trail   of   the   trouter  must   penetrate  the 
picturesque — nay!    it  is  one  long  gallery 
hung  with  the  scenic  masterpieces  of  East 
and  West.     Forever  before  one  winds,  or 
spreads,  the  silver  pathway  of  the  brook — 
the  flashing  shield  of  the  lonely  lake.    For 
ever  in  one's  ears  is  liquid  melody  of  cold, 
sweet    water,     always    singing    to    woody 
aisles   of  silence,  or  breaking    in    merry 
music  about   the  feet  of  stony  sentinels 
whose   everlasting   duty   is    to    guard   the 
gem-like  lakes  of  all  the  forested  North. 

But  trout  fishing  is  not  always  the  deli- 
cate play  of  fairy  tackle  ujwn  baby 
streams  and  bantam  lakes.  Where  the 
grand  purple  battlements  of  Superior's 
northern  shore  repel  the  white-ma ned  cav- 
alry of  the  queen  of  fresh  water  seas  there 
is  trout  fishing  unequaled  for  scope  and 
grandeur  of  setting. 

Where  a  big  bay  curves  in  behind  the 
outer  cliffs  and  leaves  the  tumult  of  surfy 
assault  to  leap,  break,  and  retreat  from  its 
hopeless  task,  I  have  stood  of  a  sunmier 
evening  and  wondered.  A  full  half  mile 
of  calm,  crystal-clear  water,  cold  as  the 
tears  of  a  dying  glacier,  was  ringed  an! 
dimpled  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  the 
play  of  the  rising  trout.  And  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  misunderstanding,  let  me 
say  that  brook  trout  are  meant,  and  not 
fat,  lazy  lake  trout,  or  "lakers."  In  the 
bays,  coves,  and  along  the  North  Shore 
for  a  stretch  of  many  miles,  the  brook 
trout  find  congenial  haunts.  The  "height 
of  land  "  is  but  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance inland,  hence  all  the  best  streams 
of  that  side  of  Superior  are  short,  as  they 
chiefly  are  the  outlets  of  small,  nearby 
lakes.  Even  the  famous  Nepigon  River, 
which  may  be  termed  the  continuation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  beyond  Lake  Superior, 
is  only  thirty-one  miles  long  from  its 
hasty  exit  from  its  parent.  Lake  Nepigon. 
at  Flat  Rock,  to  its  final  plunge  to  the 
level  of  Kepigon  Bay. 
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best.  It  is  not  that  such  an  one's  expecta- 
tions are  too  high,  but  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  misleading.  Nature  lovers 
habitually  write  of  the  song  of  some  favor- 
ite bird  in  the  same  general  terms  they 
would  employ  if  speaking  of  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin,  or  a  rhapsody  of  Liszt.  The  theory 
that  the  appreciation  of  all  hiunan  music 
is  evolved  with  the  art  itself  is  evidenced 
by  the  changes  worked  with  years  and  by 
the  various  standards  and  differential 
characteristics  of  national  musical  schools, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  many,  who  from 
lack  of  acquired  or  inherent  perceptions 
are  not  at  all  stirred  by  modern  music,  are 
frequently  lifted  to  the  highest  realms  of 
sentiency  by  the  singing  of  the  mocking 
bird  or  the  nightingale.  But,  taking  no 
note  of  this  contention,  we  may  say  that 
the  two  species  of  music  awaken  different 
emotions  and  appeal  to  different  a3sthetic 
senses.  Perhaps  the  songs  of  certain  birds 
speak  to  primeval  feelings,  to  kindly  pas- 
sions that  were  strong  when  the  race  was 
young.  Certainly  their  potency  and  charm 
seem  to  lie  principally  in  tonal  color; 
melody  itself  is  a  minor  consideration,  and 
rhythm,  according  to  human  rules,  an  ac- 
cident. Some  birds,  it  is  true,  do  sing  what 
loosely  may  be  called  tunes;  but  some 
birds  which  stand  high  as  performers  do 
not.  Probably  eminent  critics — like  Mr. 
Krehbiel  for  instance — would  admit  the 
emotional  power  of  the  vcery's  twilight 
song,  and  would  agree  that  it  is  music  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word.  But  how 
would  they  write  of  it,  describe  it  ?  Could 
they  make  use  of  musical  terminology  and 
speak  of  motives,  phrases,  periods,  when 
telling  of  this  inimitably  weird  and  eerie 
cascade  of  notes  ? 

II. 

So  impossible  it  is  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  musical  performance  of  cer- 
tain of  the  thrush  family  that  the  vague 
rhapsodies  in  words  before  spoken  of  arc 
the  natural  outcome  of  all  effort.  Three 
species  of  this  large  family,  the  wood 
thrush  (TiiVfhis  miisfclintis),  the  veerv 
{Tnrdifs  fusicesrens),  and  the  hermit  thrush 
(T Urdus  annolnsrhhv  pallasii),  are  con- 
ceded, with  almost  no  demurrer,  the  lead- 
ing singers  of  our  northern  woodlands. 

In  wealth  of  repertory  and  in  brilliancy 
of  execution  they  may  be  surpassed  by  cer- 
tain other  birds,  but,  all  points  considered, 
they  are  without  doubt  the  favorite  per- 


formers with  the  vast  majority  of  bird 
lovers.  In  that  portion  of  southwestern 
New  York  where  my  bird  notes,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  taken,  all  three  of 
these  patrician  birds  are  to  be  found,  and 
what  is  true  of  their  ways,  habits,  and 
songs  there  is,  in  general,  true  of  them 
elsewhere.  In  general,  I  say,  for  like  all 
other  birds  the  behavior  of  thrushes  varies 
in  some  degree  with  habitat.  Here,  the 
wood  thrush  is  a  recluse,  but  both  in  New 
England  and  western  villages  I  have  heard 
him  sing  in  the  shade  trees  of  streets  and 
lawns.  I  know,  too,  that  he  sings  in  cer- 
tain upland  woods  on  the  broad-crested 
hills  that  overlook  Chautauqua  Lake  a«  I 
could  never  hear  him  sing  after  patient 
listening  in  Michigan  and  Illinois;  and  on 
high  testimony  I  am  bound  to  believe  that 
the  hermit  thrush  sings  in  Maine  and 
Canada  as  he  never  sings  where  I  have 
heard  him  of  tones  t.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
declares  that  the  more  northern  the  habi- 
tat, the  finer  the  hermit's  song,  and  it  is 
my  experience  that  the  wilder  the  wood 
thrush,  the  sweeter  his  strain. 

It  is  precisely  when  one  comes  to  speak 
of  the  songs  of  these  three  shy  and  retir- 
ing birds  that  one  feels  most  helpless.  The 
mere  memory  of  their  sylvan  poems  tempts 
to  vague  ecstatic  expression.  All  one 
may  hope  is  to  convey  to  those  who  have 
yet  to  hear,  ideas  that  may  enable  them  to 
identify  the  strains. 

There  is  absolutely  no  tone  in  nature- 
no  human  voice,  no  vibration  of  string,  or 
wood,  or  metal — ^to  compare  in  mellow  rich- 
ness and  sonority  with  the  thrush's  note. 
"  Tonal  quality "  is  a  phrase  w^e  use,  but 
when  listening  to  one  of  these  birds,  we 
are  for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  full  dif 
ference  in  the  mystical  merging  of  those 
ghostly  groups  of  sub-conscious  harmon- 
ies, which  science  tells  us  accompany  every 
tone,  so  that  each  note  is  really  a  harmony. 
The  voices  of  these  three  birds  resemble 
each  other  in  quality,  yet  each  possesses  a 
subtle  tonal  color  and  their  songs  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  pitch  and  measure,  if  those 
words  may  be  used.  Heard  when  the 
dying  glory  of  a  June  day  touches  the  tree 
tops  and  it  is  already  night  in  their  leafy 
quietudes,  the  bewildering  cadenzas  of  the 
veery,  the  serene  largo  of  the  wood  thrush, 
the  more  joyous  adaqio  of  the  hermit,  are 
to  certain  natures  the  consummation  of 
song.     "Harp-like,"    "As    of  flute  tones.'' 


"■Tnti-ow  mn  hear  the  hcmi 
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"  Like  the  sound  of  silver  bells."  Thus 
fiitilely  do  writers  seek  for  similes.  Sylla- 
bic imitation  of  the  measure  and  rhythm, 
too,  is  at  best  infelicitous.  Words  fit  a 
familiar  bird  song  so  much  better  than 
the  song  fits  the  words  if  you  have  read 
them  first. 

John  Burroughs  says  the  hermit  sings: 
"  O  spera !  spera !  O  holy !  holy !  O  clear 
away,  clear  away.    O  clear  up,  clear  up." 

It  is  heresy  to  question  Mr.  Burroughs, 
but  hermits  I  have  heard  in  Northern 
Michigan  and  among  the  Chautauqua  hills 
seemed  to  modulate,  to  accent,  otherwise 
than  indicated  by  these  syllables.  But,  as 
Mr.  Burroughs  is  quoted  approvingly  by 
others,  I  suppose  T  have  never  heard  the 
hermit  sing  his  most  sustained  song.  As 
an  example  of  onomatopoeia,  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright's  notation  of  the  wood  thrush's 
song  seems  to  me  much  happier.  "  Loli," 
she  says  he  begins,  and  then  after  a  short 
pause,  "  Aeolee-lee,  holi — holi — aeolee-lee," 
which  is  as  well,  perhaps,  as  can  be  done 
with  the  medium.  This  is  the  way  Frank 
Chapman  writes  the  "flute-like  opening 
notes"  of  the  wood  thrushes'  song,  which, 
he  says,  "  are  a  call  from  nature  to  yield 
ourselves  to  the  ennobling  influence  of  the 
forest"  : 


Mr.  Chapman,  who  as  a  naturalist  is  as 
sympathetic  as  he  is  scientific,  evidently 
prefers  the  veery's  performance.  At  least 
he  says,  "  the  wood  and  hermit  thrushes 
serenely  exalt  the  spirit,  but  the  veery 
appeals  to  even  higher  feelings.  All  the 
wondrous  mysteries  of  the  woods  find  a 
voice  in  his  songs,  he  thrills  us  with  emo- 
tions we  cannot  express."  Of  the  song 
itself  he  writes :  "  It  is  a  weird  ringing 
monotone  of  blended  alto  and  soprano 
tones.  Neither  notes  nor  letters  can  tell 
one  of  its  peculiar  quality;  it  has  neither 
break  nor  pause,  and  seems  to  emanate 
from  no  one  place.  If  you  can  imagine 
the  syllables  vee-r-rhu  repeated  eight  or 
nine  times  around  a  series  of  intertwining 
circles,  the  description  might  enable  you 
to  recognize  the  veery 's  song." 

But  as  the  quality  of  tone  in  all  those 
songs  is  never  to  be  described,  so  is  the 
charm    of    the    songs    too    subtle    to    be 


expressed.  "  Divine  psalms  "  indeed  they 
all  are,  and  many  a  heart  would  be  heavy 
if  the  summer  passed  and  did  not  brinp 
them. 

III. 

Though  the  three  great  vocalists  resem- 
ble one  another,  they  have  distinct  mark- 
ings and  characteristics.  All  have  grace- 
ful bodies.  The  wood  thrush  is  the  largest, 
the  veery  next  in  size,  the  hermit  the  small- 
est. The  wood  thrush  is  a  little  smalhr 
than  the  robin,  which  last  bird,  indeed,  i^ 
of  the  thrush  family.  The  main  color  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  of  these  arii^- 
tocratic  birds  is  almost  a  cinnamon  brown, 
darkest  as  a  rule  on  the  wood  thrush  anJ 
lightest  on  the  veery,  whose  back  indeed 
wears  a  luminous  rufous  cast.  The  same 
reddish  tone  appears  on  the  head  of  the 
wood  thrush  and  the  tail  of  the  hermit. 
The  back  of  the  last  bird  sometimes  wears 
a  distinct  olive  tinge.  All  are  dressed  in 
perfect,  subdued  taste — ^none  wear  any 
flash  of  color.  All  have  light  breasts,  that 
of  the  wood  thrush  being  marked  with 
large  round  black  spots,  the  veery's  with 
pointed  pale  brown  streaks,  the  hermit's 
with  both  wedge-shaped  and  round  spots 
at  the  sides  and  less  distinct  than  the  wood 
thrush's  markings. 

In  the  country  about  Chautauqua  Lake 
the  veery  is  by  far  the  most  common,  but 
perhaps  the  most  diffident.  The  woo<l 
thrush  I  may  be  sure  of  hearing  in  certain 
places  at  certain  times;  but  the  hermit  is 
very  rare  as  a  summer  resident.  Though 
the  veery  is  down  on,  the  tables  to  arrive 
after  the  wood  thrush,  I  always  see  him 
first.  Every  May,  before  the  leaves  are 
fully  out,  I  succeed  in  seeing  from  two  to 
a  dozen  pairs  of  these  elusive  birds.  I  do 
not  think  the  wood  thrush  always  arrives 
before  the  limbs  of  the  woods  are  veiled  in 
foliage,  and  I  may  not  count  on  seeing  this 
bird  with  the  certainty  that  I  may  on  hear- 
ing celestial  hjinns.  It  is  a  rare  sprinp 
when  I  see  the  hermit,  and  an  exceptional 
summer  when  I  hear  him  sing. 

The  veery  or  tawny  thrush  is  voted  the 
shyest  of  them  all.  The  wood  thrush  i" 
some  localities  is  not  at  all  wary,  and  even 
the  hermit,  though  he  always  seeks  a  wild 
retreat,  is  reported  by  accurate  observers 
in  some  sections  to  be  unsuspicious.  But 
here  there  is  no  notable  difference  in  their 
timidity,  and  only  by  stealth  shall  one  see 
any  of  them. 
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There  is  a  highway  on  the  north  shore  of 
Chautauqua  Lake  on  whi:;h  I  am  fond  of 
walking  in  the  warm  seasons.  It  is  not  a 
well-traveled  road,  and  it  abounds  in  beau- 
tiful prospects,  across  opulent,  rolling  farm 
country,  and  gives  frequent  views  of  the 
famous,  high-lying  body  of  water — some 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  of  dim  blue 
hills    oil    the    further    shore,    some    mere 


finally  dcsocnda  the  hill  by  the  side  of  a 
pleasant  wooded  ravine.  lu  this  little  glen 
wood  thrushes  buili  every  year,  and  I 
fancy  they  are  an  exclusive  eolony  selected 
for  extraordinary  musical  proficiency.  One 
beautiful  late  May  evening,  after  an  ely- 
aian  day  that  seemed  to  unite  all  that  is 
best  of  both  sprini?  and  summer,  I  sat  on 
the  slopea  of  this  wooded  dell  awaiting  the 
evening  concert  of  wood    thrushes.      The 


runs  Ehrough  a  djrk,  taucled  wood," 


«linipsc3,  baekgrounds  of  woodland  vistas. 
Many  varieties  of  birds  are  to  be  met  with 
along  the  way,  and  in  two  spots  I  am 
almost  sure  to  hear  thrushes.  The  road 
nins  through  a  dark,  tangled  wood,  which 
is  a  Teery's  Arcadie,  before  and  while 
climbing  the  hill,  then  for  a  mile  or  more, 
winding  like  an  idle  river,  it  keeps  to  the 
crpst  of  the  broad-backed  ridge,  with 
upland  fields  on  either  side,  where  bobolinks 
soar    and    sing    and   field    larks    call,    and 


singers  were  provokinply  indifferent  to  my 
pleasure.  A  half  dozen  birds  kept  calling 
the  delicious  three  notes  that  prelude  the 
full  song;  but  no  onc^eemed  inclined  to 
launch  forth  into  psalmody.  Shadows 
crept  rapidly  eastward  as  I  listened,  and 
the  soft  glooms  of  the  woods  stole  out  into 
the  fields,  and  still  the  wood  thrushes  were 
only  preparing  to  sing.  All  at  once  there 
fell  upon  my  ears  a  song  very  like  that  I 
was  awaiting,  but  pitched  a  little  higher, 
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a  little  fainter,  of  swifter  movement,  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant. 

Perhaps  the  songless  wood  thrushes  were 
expecting  this  swamp  angel's  chant  "  limit- 
less out  of  the  dusk";  but  even  as  I  sat 
entranced  I  thought  they  had  no  need  to 
fear  comparison  with  their  more  celebrated 
cousin.  Mr.  Burroughs  notes  **  different 
degrees  of  proficiency  in  the  exercise  of  his 
(the  hermit's)  musical  gifts,"  and  Dr. 
Abbott  declares  that  **with  thrushes  the 
difference  in  vocal  powers  is  very  great." 
And  this  particular  hermit's  song,  as  it 
was  less  powerful  and  sustained,  so,  to  my 
thinking,  it  was  less  calmly  tender,  less 
humanly  sympathetic,  even  less  spiritual, 
than  the  song  I  had  been  awaiting. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  while  loitering  in 
the  cool  woods  on  the  lower  level  of  this 
favorite  road  in  the  late  afternoon,  I  heard 
songs  of  veery  and  wood  thrush  such  as  I 
thought  I  had  never  heard  before.  The 
wood  warblers  were  newly  arrived,  and  I 
had  been  listening  to  their  dainty  lisping 
treble,  and  had  seen  red  starts  and  hooded 
warblers  and  a  blackburnian  warbler,  as  the 
day's  notes  remind  me.  The  oven  bird's 
confusing  crescendo  rang  out  every  now 
and  then,  and  occasionally  a  veery  uttered 
his  harsh,  cracking  call,  or  crooned  his 
musical  **  feehur  Suddenly  one  of  these 
last-named  birds — an  artist — began  to  sing 
close  at  hand,  and  another  not  far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  took  up 
the  bewitching  strain,  and  then  another 
farther  away  burst  into  a  song  that  was 
like  a  rain  of  reverberating,  exquisitely 
harmonized  golden  coins,  and  another, 
until  I  thought  I  could  count  six  different 
voices.  And  what  undulating,  lambent  jets 
of  notes !  It  seemed  as  if  whole  arias  burst 
from  out  the  throats  at  once,  and  that 
each  particular  tone  exploded  its  sweet- 
ness. And  yet  the  result  was  so  enraptur- 
ing that  even  now,  when  I  try  to  write 
about  it,  all  metaphor  fails  and  words  seem 
a  foolish  device. 

Thinking  that  where  tawny  thrushes 
were  so  plentiful,  I  might  succeed  in  see- 
ing one,  perhaps  discover  a  nest,  I  entered 
the  woods.  But  an  hour's  stealthy  spying 
and  careful  search  gave  me  only  a  furtive 
glimpse  of  a  ruddy-brown  back  sliding 
through  a  tangle  of  brush,  and  I  did  not 
find  a  veery  nest.  But  when  I  had  aban- 
doned my  search  and  was  making  my  way 
back  to  the  road,  quite  by  accident  I  found 


the  nest  of  a  wood  thrush  family.  Two 
branches  of  maple  saplings,  which  crossed 
each  other  about  seven  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  bird  had  laced  together,  and 
close  in  one  angle  she  had  built  her  frail 
home.  It  was  loosely  made  of  fine  roots 
and  grasses  and  old  leaves.  It  was  not  so 
enduring  or  compact  as  the  robin's  nest, 
and  neither  twig  nor  mud  had  been  used  in 
the  structure. 

A  veery's  nest,  which  I  found  in  these 
woods  on  another  occasion,  was  built 
among  thick  bushes  in  a  clump  of  coarse 
grass,  between  the  blades  of  which  twigs 
had  been  dropped.  The  nest  was  con- 
structed of  inner  bark  of  trees,  fine  roots, 
grasses,  and  dry,  deciduous  leaves.  It  con- 
tained five  greenish-blue  eggs. 

I  never  saw  but  one  hermit's  nest  where 
it  was  built,  and  that  was  pointed  out  to 
me  in  an  almost  inaccessible  spot  on  the 
swampy  banks  of  Cassadaga  Creek.  When 
boating  on  this  creek  one  may  sometimes 
hear  the  hermit  sing.  This  nest,  too,  was 
built  upon  the  ground,  was  made  of  leaves 
and  twigs  and  grass,  and  seemed  more  care- 
lessly constructed  than  the  veery's  nest.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  fragile  home  built  upon  the 
sands. 

The  wood  thrush's  nest  which  I  had  so 
casually  found  was  neither  well  screened 
by  foliage  nor  in  an  inconspicuous  place, 
for  the  maple  branches  reached  out  into  an 
old  logging  road.  When  I  bent  the  limbs 
down  for  a  closer  examination,  three  funny 
little  bald  heads  shot  up  over  the  verge 
of  the  nest,  and  three  wide-open  yellow 
mouths  greeted  me  with  prodigious  gap- 
ing. As  I  looked,  I  heard  a  series  of  sharp 
clucks  as  of  a  high  voiced  hen,  and, 
turning,  saw  the  mother  not  a  dozen  feet 
from  me,  with  breast  puffed  out,  the  dark, 
round  spots  looking  very  large.  Some- 
where behind  her,  hidden  among  the  leaves, 
her  less  venturesome  spouse  kept  spitting 
forth  his  rapid  metallic  "  quity  quit.^^  I 
lot  go  the  boughs,  and  the  anger  ceased. 

There  is  a  tribute  to  the  wood  thrush's 
song  in  the  pages  of  Thoreau  which  I  am 
fond  of  quoting,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  set 
part  of  it  down  here,  while  the  glow  of  the 
memory  of  that  song  is  with  me. 

"  Some  birds,"  he  says,  "  are  poets  and 
sing  all  summer.  They  are  the  true  sing- 
ers. Any  man  can  write  verses  in  the  love 
season.  I  am  reminded  of  this  while  we 
rest   in   the   shade   and   listen   to   a   wood 
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thrush  now,  just  before  sunset.  .  .  The 
wood  thrush's  is  no  opera  music.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  composition  as  the  strain, 
the  tone,  that  interests  us — cool  bars  of 
melody  from  the  atmosphere  of  everlast- 
ing morning  or  evening.  It  is  the  quality 
of  the  sound,  not  the  sequence.  In  the 
pewee's  note  there  is  some  sultriness,  but 
in  the  thrush's,  though  heard  at  noon, 
there  is  the  liquid  coolness  of  things  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  springs.  The  thrush's 
alone  declares  the  immortal  wealth  and 
vigor  that  is  in  the  forest.  Here  is  a  bird 
in  whose  strain  the  story  is  told.  When- 
ever a  man  hears  it,  he  is  young  and 
nature  is  in  her  spring;  wherever  he  hears 
it,  there  is  a  new  world  and  one  country, 
and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  not  shut 
against  him.  Most  other  birds  sing  from 
the  level  of  my  ordinary  cheerful  hours,  a 
carol,  but  this  bird  never  fails  to  speak  to 
me  out  of  an  ether  purer  than  that  I 
breathe  of  immortal  vigor  and  beauty." 

V, 

Three  other  thrushes — commonly  called 
the  olive-backed  thrush,  the  gray-cheeked 
thrush,  and  Bicknell's  thrush — ^by  some  are 
thought  to  sing  as  well  as  the  better  known 
species,  but  familiarity  with  their  strains 
is  so  rare  that  few  can  speak  with  any 
assumption  of  authority  as  to  the  music 
of  these  far-ranging  birds. 

Any  estimate  as  to  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  the  three  great  singers  we  have 


been  writing  of  seems  to  me  especially 
odious.  Preference  is,  as  we  vaguely  say, 
"a  matter  of  taste,"  and  I  suspect  mood, 
association,  environment,  play  large  parts 
in  the  decision.  John  Burroughs  has  made 
it  the  fashion,  with  the  many  who  always 
admire  what  they  are  told  they  ought  to 
admire,  to  prefer  the  hermit's  song.  The 
older  bird  lovers,  especially  Audubon  and 
Thoreau,  had  most  to  say  in  praise  of  the 
wood  thrush,  while  just  now  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  younger  bird  authorities  seem 
to  find  most  charm  in  the  eerie  strain  of 
the  veery.  However  it  may  be,  these  birds 
have  made  an  impress  on  our  literature, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
excerpted  laudations.  Why,  then,  are  so 
few  familiar  with  the  divine  psalmody  ? 
It  is  the  old  story.  We  coin  time  and 
effort  into  money  and  pay  it  out  for  the 
glare  and  blare  of  concert  halls,  while 
remaining  indifferent  to  nature's  richest 
and  freest  gifts. 

"But  indeed  man  is  and  always  was  a 
blockhead  and  dullard  .  .  .  Mere  use 
and  wont  everywhere  lead  him  by  the 
nose;  thus  let  but  a  Rising  of  the  Sun,  let 
but  a  Creation  of  the  World  happen  twice 
and  it  ceases  to  be  marvelous,  to  be  note- 
worthy or  noticeable,"  growled  the  testy 
Carlyle. 

"  If  God  would  charge  so  much  a  head 
for  sunsets,  or  send  a  drum  around  at  the 
blossoming  of  the  hawthornes,"  sighed 
sweet  Stevenson. 


THE    CONQUEST  OF  ASSINIBOINE 

By  L.  J.  BURPEE 


TWENTY  miles  south  of  Banff,  as  the 
crow  flies — something  over  double 
that  distance  by  forest  trail — there 
rises  from  the  surrounding  valleys  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  peaks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies — ^Mount  Assiniboine.  Im- 
pressive under  any  circumstances,  this 
mountain  gains  additional  grandeur  by  its 
remoteness  from  other  towering  peaks.  It 
is  the  culminating  point  of  a  part  of  the 


mountains  on  the  continental  watershed. 
Its  nearest  neighbors  (they  can  hardly  be 
called  rivals).  Mount  Bundle,  the  Three 
Sisters,  and  Wind  Mountain,  are  several 
days'  journey  to  the  northeast,  along  the 
Bow  River.  Ball  Mountain  lies  an  equal 
distance  to  the  northwest;  while  still 
farther  west  rise  the  group  of  giant  peaks 
in  the  Lake  Louise  district.  Mounts 
Stephen,  Hector,  Lefroy,  Victor!^ 
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Ilungabee,  and  Deltaform,  all  packed 
within  a  close  area,  with  Mounts  Vaux  and 
Goodsir  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ottertail 
lliver. 

The  height  of  Assiniboine,  according  to 
aneroid  readings  obtained  by  the  Canadian 
Topographical  Survey,  is  11,930  feet;  but 
the  Swiss  guides,  generally  remarkably 
close  in  their  estimates,  place  the  summit 
some  700  feet  higher,  or  12,600  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  central  peak,  with  five 
spurs  which  reach  out  from  it,  covers  an 
area  of  about  thirty  square  miles.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  lakes,  large  and  small,  nestle 
around  its  immediate  base,  and  supply  the 
waters  of  three  rivers,  the  Simpson,  the 
Cross,  and  the  Spray,  the  latter,  after 
making  a  wide  detour  around  Cone  Moun- 
tain, empties  into  the  Bow  at  Bantf. 

The  central  or  main  peak  of  Assiniboine 
is  exceedingly  steep,  the  east  face  being  an 
absolute  precipice  of  6,000  feet,  and  the 
other  two  having  slopes  averaging  fifty 
degrees.  From  a  distance,  the  peak  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  sharp  pyramid,  and, 
especially  from  the  north,  strikingly  resem- 
bles the  Matterhorn.  The  apex,  or  last 
2,000  feet,  rises  at  an  angle  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  degrees,  becoming  almost  perpen- 
dicular toward  the  summit,  except  on  the 
southern  or  southwestern  face,  which  is  at 
a  somewhat  easier  angle.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  peak  is  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  glare  ice,  and  even  where  the 
mountain  is  bare  it  consists  of  crumbling 
and  treacherous  limestone.  These  feat- 
ures, together  with  the  constant  menace 
from  avalanches  of  snow  and  rock,  present 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  difficult 
propositions  which  even  a  Swiss  guide 
cares  to  undertake. 

Assiniboine  has  from  the  earliest  days  of 
Canadian  exploration  attracted  attention 
by  its  very  striking  appearance.  The  late 
Dr.  Dawson,  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey,  named  the  peak  after 
a  tribe  of  Plain  Indians.  The  first  white 
man  to  actually  visit  it  was  Mr.  R.  L.  Bar- 
rett, a  Yale  man,  who  made  his  way  to  its 
base  in  1893,  with  Tom  Wilson,  the  well- 
known  outfitter  and  guide  of  Banff.  A 
year  or  two  later  Mr.  Walter  D.  Wilcox,  of 
Washington,  with  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Porter,  and  one  or  two  others — all  experi- 
enced mountaineers  —  made  a  thorough 
reconnoissance  of  the  ground,  but  did  not 
0ttenipt  the  seemingly  impossible  feat  of 


scaling  the  peak.  They  camped  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  then  Wilcox  and  Barrett, 
with  Bill  Peyto  as  guide,  made  their  way 
on  foot  through  an  almost  impassable 
country,  where  a  trail  had  to  be  made 
through  a  succession  of  deep  valleys  and 
high  passes  covered  everywhere  with  burnt 
timber,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  ten  or 
fifteen  feet,  to  the  south  side  of  Assini- 
boine. They  were  well  repaid,  however, 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  southern  face 
of  the  mountain — "  a  sight "  as  Mr.  Wilcox 
said,  "  that  probably  no  other  white  man 
had  ever  seen."  They  returned  to  camp  by 
continuing  their  course  around  the  moun- 
tain. The  route  from  Banff  to  Assiniboine 
had  been  the  same  as  that  followed  by 
Barrett  and  Wilson  in  1803 — through  the 
Simpson  Pass,  and  thence  down  the  river 
of  the  same  name  to  a  point  where  an 
opening  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  led 
to  the  "Giant  of  the  Rockies."  They 
returned  by  a  rather  roundabout,  though 
picturesque  route,  following  the  Simpson 
to  the  Vermilion  River,  and  the  latter  to 
Vermilion  Pass,  reaching  the  Bow  at  Cas- 
tle Mountain  after  a  seven  days'  journey.   ^ 

In  the  summer  of  1890  Mr.  Wilcox, 
accompanied  by  Henry  C.  Bryant,  the  ex- 
plorer of  Labrador  Falls,  and  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Steele,  again  visited  Assiniboine  from 
Banff,  taking  a  shorter  route  by  following 
a  branch  of  Healy's  Creek  to  the  summit 
of  the  continental  divide.  The  party 
camped  several  days  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Bryant  and  Steele  made  a 
partial  ascent,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
10,000  feet,  and  exploring  the  snow-fields 
out  of  which  rise  the  steep  cliffs  of  the 
highest  peak.  They  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  snowstorm,  and  descending  in  too 
great  haste,  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
Steele  lost  his  foothold  at  the  top  of  the 
last  ice-slope  and  fell  headlong,  dragging 
Bryant  after  him,  they  being  roped  to- 
gether. Steele  luckily  managed  to  drive 
his  ice-axe  into  a  crevice  of  the  rocks  as 
be  fell  down  the  slope,  and  so  arrested  the 
fall,  but  the  momentum  was  so  great  that 
Bryant  shot  over  him  from  above  until 
brought  up  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Steele's  presence  of  mind 
they  must  both  have  gone  down  a  preci- 
pice of  some  six  hundred  feet. 

In  1900  a  further  attempt  was  made 
upon    the    peak   by    two    brothers    named 
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Walling,  of  Chicago,  who,  visiting  the 
Kockies  on  their  maiden  climbing  expedi- 
tion, conceived  the  daring  project  of  van- 
quishing the  hitherto  unconquered  Assini- 
boine. They  were  accompanied  by  three 
Swiss  guides,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
reaching  an  altitude  of  11,100  feet  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  peak.  They  were 
then  on  an  extremely  precipitous  ice  slope, 
where  progress  could  only  be  made  by  step- 
cutting,  in  the  ice,  and  the  steps  thawed 
away  almost  as  soon  as  cut.  The  guides 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  continuing  the 
ascent — which  was  obvious  enough — and 
the  Wallings  wisely  decided  to  rest  on  their 
laurels  and  return  to  camp.  They  had 
beaten  former  attempts  by  1,100  feet — not 
a  bad  record  for  a  maiden  climb — and  had 
practically  proved  the  impossibility  of 
ascending  the  northern  face  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

In  July,  1901,  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Bryant 
again  visited  Assiniboine,  taking  with  them 
a  couple  of  Swiss  guides.  They  made  an 
attempt  to  scale  the  peak,  from  the  point 
on  the  south  side  discovered  by  Mr.  Wil- 
cox some  years  ago.  They  succeeded  in 
reaching  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  a  heavy  snow-storm 
which  lasted  for  over  two  days.  More  than 
three  feet  of  snow  fell,  eifectually  prevent- 
ing any  further  attempts  upon  the  peak  at 
that  time.  They  had,  however,  proved  that 
the  only  safe  and  practicable  route  to  the 
summit  lay  up  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountain. 

One  or  two  other  attempts  have  been 
made  to  scale  the  peak,  but  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1901  no  man  had  ever  stood 
upon  its  lofty  summit. 

In  September  last  a  final  effort  was 
made  to  climb  Assiniboine,  by  Rev.  James 
Outram,  who  holds  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  mountain  climber,  both  in  the  Alps 
and  in  the  Rockies.  Accompanied  by  two 
Swiss  guides.  Christian  Hasler  and  Chris- 
tian Bohren,  with  Wm.  Peyto  as  forest 
guide,  he  left  Banff,  and  reached  Assini- 
boine in  a  day  and  a  half  by  forced 
marches — forty  odd  miles.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  nervous  energy  of  the  man 
that  he  accomplished  in  a  day  and  a  half 
what  has  cost  most  men  three  or  four  days 
of  hard  travel. 

The  party  camped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  and 
started  at  6:25  A.  M.,  in  the  midst  of  a 


dense  mist,  to  climb  the  peak.  The  xmwis- 
dom  of  this  course  was  amply  proved,  for 
after  a  long  and  stiff  climb  Mr.  Outram 
and  his  companions  reached  the  summit  of 
a  peak,  11,000  feet  high,  which  they  at  first 
supposed  to  be  the  summit,  but  which  sub- 
sequently turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  mountain. 

They  were  more  fortunate,  however,  the 
following  day.  The  weather  cleared  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  they  got  away  again 
about  6:10  A.  m.  Their  route  lay,  as  on  the 
previous  day,  up  the  valley  to  the  snow 
slopes  and  cliffs  at  the  northern  base  of 
the  glacier.  Climbing  the  slopes,  they 
traversed  the  first  and  second  glaciers  until 
they  reached  the  west  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain. Leaving  the  western  spur  they  had 
some  rather  difficult  work  across  gullies  and 
rock  ribs  until  they  struck  the  southwest 
arete  at  10:15.  Mr.  Outram  had  then 
reached  the  point  which  W.  D.  Wilcox 
thought  the  most  favorable  for  an  ascent; 
but  by  climbing  around  the  base  of  the 
main  peak  he  accomplished  in  a  few  hours 
what  Wilcox  had  estimated  would  take  the 
better  part  of  a  day,  by  following  the  tim- 
ber-encumbered valleys  around  the  moun- 
tain. 

From  the  southwest  arete  they  scaled  the 
cliffs  to  a  formidable  wall,  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  high.  This  was  the  point  where 
the  fog  of  the  previous  day  had  led  them 
astray,  turning  to  the  right  along  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  when  they  should  have  gone  to 
the  left.  Turning  now  to  the  left,  they 
followed  the  southwest  face  of  the  moun- 
tain. They  were  on  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  part  of  the  ascent.  Cliffs  rose 
on  every  side  at  extremely  steep  angles; 
the  rocks  were  loose,  friable,  and  treacher- 
ous, and  covered  with  "verglas."  When 
they  were  not  clambering  over  broken 
ledges,  or  scaling  steep  couloirs,  they  were 
clinging  to  the  face  of  hard  ice  slopes, 
ascending  very  slowly  by  means  of  step- 
cutting,  where  a  slip  meant  a  sheer  fall  of 
1,000  feet. 

At  last,  a  little  after  noon,  a  very  steep, 
icy  gully  led  to  the  main  south  ridge,  about 
300  feet  below  the  summit,  which  they  then 
saw  for  the  first  time.  They  reached  the 
top  at  12:30 — the  first  men  who  had  ever 
stood  there. 

The  summit,  Mr.  Outram  says,  is  a 
double  one,  snow-crowned,  with  magnifi- 
cent cornices  overhanging  the  tremendous 
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eastern  precipice.  That  on  the  northern 
point  is  cloven  by  a  large  fissure,  and 
seemed  very  near  its  fall. 

They  lunched  on  the  summit,  and  spent 
an  hour  there  enjoying  the  magnificent 
view.  Beneath  them  spread  a  panorama 
100  miles  in  every  direction;  lesser  peaks 
doing  homage  to  kingly  Assiniboine ;  snow- 
fields  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun;  green 
valleys  and  wooded  slopes;  lakes,  whose 
exquisite  shades  of  green  and  blue  may 
only  be  seen  in  such  Alpine  fastnesses; 
rivers  fed  by  snow  and  ice  from  the  upland 
glaciers,  turning,  some  east  and  some  west, 
to  merge  their  waters  in  larger  streams, 
and  so  flow  onward  to  either  ocean. 

Instead  of  returning  as  he  had  come, 
Mr.  Outram,  after  consulting  the  guides, 
determined  to  descend  by  the  north  side — 
the  same  almost  perpendicular  slope  which 
had  baffled  Bryant  and  Steele,  the  Wall- 
ings,  and  others  who  had  attempted  to 
climb  the  peak.  Mr.  Outram  describes  it 
as  a  "distinctly  difficult  and  interesting 
bit  of  climbing."  That  it  was  difficult  one 
may  readily  imagine.  It  could  only  be 
interesting  to  a  climber  of  such  iron  nerve 
as  Mr.  Outram.  There  were  three  places 
at  any  rate  down  which,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, no  way  could  be  seen;  but  a  fourth 
seemed  to  hold  out  hope  of  a  successful, 
though  dangerous,  descent.  The  character 
of  the  ground  is  described  by  Mr.  Outram 
in  terms  whose  terseness  leave  a  great  deal 
to  the  imagination: 

"The  ridge,"  he  says,  "is  extremely 
steep,  with  a  sheer  precipice  on  the  east, 


the  northern  face  falling  away  at  an  abrupt 
angle  with  glistening  ice  slopes  and  rocky 
belts,  and  the  rocks  we  had  to  climb  down 
broken,  steep,  and  occasionally  overhang- 
ing. The  looseness  of  the  formation  and 
the  hardness  of  the  icy  slopes  made  it  a 
careful  and  rather  slow  progress,  and  even 
for  our  usually  quick-going  trio  two  and  a 
quarter  hours  were  needed  to  descend  1,000 
feet."  It  was  risky  work,  as  the  day  was 
already  nearly  spent,  and  if  they  found  the 
route  impossible  and  had  to  turn  back, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  spend  the  night 
upon  the  summit,  a  very  serious  matter  at 
such  an  altitude,  with  nothing  to  protect 
them  from  the  intense  cold.  Still,  they 
took  chances,  and  the  result  justified  their 
daring. 

They  made  their  way  safely  dovm  the 
worst  part  of  the  slope,  and  finally  reached 
a  snow  slope,  where  step-cutting  became 
unnecessary.  At  6:10  p.  m.  they  reached 
continuous  rock,  and  unroped.  Forty  min- 
utes later  they  were  upon  the  glacier,  and 
at  7.45  were  once  more  in  camp.  The 
entire  climb  only  occupied  13J  hours, 
and  in  that  comparatively  short  period  they 
had  climbed  around  the  face  of  the  peak 
from  north  to  south,  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit, remained  there  for  an  hour,  and 
descended  the  northern  slope.  Taking 
into  account  the  exceptionally  difficult 
nature  of  the  peak,  and  the  time  within 
which  it  was  conquered,  Mr.  Outram *s 
achievement  must  certainly  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  climbs  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  years. 


INVENTING  THE  SPLIT-BAMBOO  ROD 

By  DR.  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL 


IN  an  admirable  and  comprehensive 
article  on  "Salmon  Fishing"  in 
Scrihner^s  Magazine  for  October, 
1876,  Dr.  A.  G.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Patent 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  gives,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  first  history  of  the  split- 
bamboo  rod  and  its  method  of  construc- 
tion.    Incidentally  he  says: 


Twenty-five  years  ago  (1851)  a  London  firm 
made  split-bamboo  rods,  putting  the  enamel 
inside.  •  •  •  Mr.  Phillippi,  living  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  conceived  the  idea,  in  18G6,  of 
putting  the  enamel  upon  the  outside,  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  Next,  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Murphy  put  their  heads  together,  and 
made  rods  of  this  sort  of  four  strands^  and 
finally  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  A. 
Clerk  &  Co.,  New  York,  introduced  into  the 
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market  the  Leonard  rod  of  six  and  twelve 
btrauils,  and  have  since  been  supplying  Euro- 
peains  with  ail  they  get  of  this  article. 

In    1881,  in  my   "Book  of   the   Black 
Bass,"  I  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  origin 
of   the   split-bamboo  rod  as  made   in  the 
United  States,  giving  credit  for  the  inven- 
tion to  Samuel  Phillippe,  of  Easton,  Pa., 
and  the  date  of  his  first  rods  as  early  as 
1848.     The  proofs  that  I  produced  were 
complete   and  authentic  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  for  Philippe  as  the  inventor 
of  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  America,  and 
certainly  as  the  first  in  the  world  to  make 
a  four-section  rod.    Those  made  in  Eng- 
land about  that  time,  and  exhibited  at  the 
first  World's  Fair  at  the  Crj-stal  Palace  in 
London,    in   1851,   were   all    three-section 
rods;    that  is,  three  triangular  strips,  or 
sections,  either  with  the  enamel  inside  or 
outside.     These  were  known  as  "  rent  and 
glued-up "  bamboo  rods,  and  were  shown 
by  several  makers. 

Mr.  William  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  an 
excellent  and  well-known  rod  maker,  in 
an  article  on  the  split-bamboo  rod  in  the 
American  Angler,  says: 

Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  the  year  1866  as  the 
one  in  which  Mr.  Phillippi,  a  gunniaker  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  made  a  glued-up  split-bamboo  rod 
in  three  sections,  or  parts  of  one.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

Dr.  Henshall,  in  his  "Book  ot  the  Black 
Bass,"  gives  the  date  of  the  first  split-bamboo 
rod  made  in  this  country,  by  Samuel  Phillippi, 
as  about  1848;  but  all  dates  are  from  memory, 
and  I  believe  the  date  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 
is  the  nearer  approach  to  the  correct  one.  Mr. 
Phillippi  never  made  a  complete  rod  of  split- 
bamboo,  only  a  tip  and  joint  to  a  three-piece 
rod,  the  butt  of  ash,  and  the  joint  and  tip 
made  in  three  sections. 

Mr.  Murphy,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  on  the  origin  of  the  split- 
bamboo,  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
gives  the  date  as  1848,  when  Mr.  Phillippi  used 
the  natural  bamboo,  and  subsequently  made  a 
joint  of  bamboo. 

Satisfied  that  there  was  some  error  or 
mistake  concerning  the  date,  1866,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  I  afterward  wrote 
to  him  on  this  point,  when  he  replied  as 
follows : 

You  are  certainly  all  right  on  the  split-bam- 
boo question.  Mitchell  gives  the  date  of  Mur- 
phy's rods  as  1863,  and  Murphv  concedes  pri- 
ority to  Phillippi,  and  the  lattef's  date  is  1846. 
At  the  time  of  writing  I  could  not  fix  Murphy's 
Mact  date.  I  am  now  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  Phillippi's  son  carelessly  wrote  1866  in 
place  of  1846,  and  in  fact  I  remember  perfectly 


well  that  his  figures  were  pretty  difficult  to 
decipher. 

In  order  to  confirm  and  substantiate  the 
claim  I  made  for  Phillippe,  I  subsequently 
corresponded  with  several  of  his  old  fish- 
ing companions  and  friends,  citizens  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  with  the  result  that  I  am  now 
able  to  ^x  the  date  of  his  first  rods  as  early 
as  1845. 

At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
at  Chicago,  in  1893,  I  exhibited  in  my 
department  an  oil  portrait  of  Samuel 
Phillippe,  together  with  several  of  his  rods, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  It 
is  one  of  his  first  rods,  and  is  still  in  as 
good  practical  condition  as  when  first 
made.  It  is  a  trout  fly  rod,  11  feet  4  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  exactly  8  ounces. 
It  is  a  perfectly  proportioned  rod,  as  the 
following  diameters  show:  Greatest  swell 
of  butt,  1  inch;  inside  diameter  of  first 
ferrule,  5-16ths  of  an  inch;  of  second 
ferrule,  3-16ths  of  an  inch;  of  extreme 
tip,  3-32ds  of  an  inch.  Length  of  reel  seat, 
3i  inches;  diameter,  ll-16ths  of  an  inch. 
Length  of  butt  handle,  from  reel  seat  to 
end,  10  inches,  including  the  iron  thimble 
at  end.  If  the  end  of  butt  was  shortened, 
as  in  modern  rods,  the  weight  would  be 
reduced  at  least  IJ  ounces.  It  is  made  of 
four  sections  of  bamboo,  except  the  butt, 
which  is  of  stained  ash,  and  is  neatly 
wrapped  with  black  silk  on  the  bamboo 
joints.  The  ferrules  and  reel  bands  are 
brass. 

The  other  rods  exhibited  were  of  four 
and  six  sections  or  strips  throughout, 
including  butt.  One  of  the  latter  was  a 
very  finely  finished  and  handsome  rod  with 
solid  silver  mountings,  neatly  engrraved;  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  reel  of  mother  of 
pearl,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
last  was  doubtless  one  of  his  later  rods. 

My  opinion  now  is  that  Phillippe  was 
really  the  first  maker,  and  consequently 
the  inventor  of  the  split-bamboo  rod,  and 
made  his  first  rod  before  they  were  made 
in  England.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
three-section  rent  and  glued-up  bamboo 
rod  was  made  in  London  previous  to  1845, 
though  rods  of  three  sections  of  hickory 
and  other  hard  woods  were,  perhaps,  made 
as  early  or  earlier. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  Phillippe, 
in  a  small  interior  town  in  Pennsylvania, 
ever  heard  of  an  English  split-bamboo  rod 
before  his  invention ;  for  even  Mr.  Mitchell, 
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au  old  and  experienced  rod  maker  of  New 

York,  says  in  the  article  referred  to: 

The  lirst  split-bamboo  rod  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  was  made  by  Wm.  Blacker,  54  Dean 
street,  Soho,  London,  and  to  order,  for  James 
Stevens,  an  old  and  well-known  angler,  of 
Uoboken,  N.  J.  This  was  in  1852,  and  it  was 
given  to  me  for  repairs  and  alterations  in 
that  year. 

The  late   Professor   Alfred   M.   Mayer, 

editor  of  the  Century  Company's  "  Sport 

With  Rod  and  Gun,"*  in  a  foot-note  to  Dr. 

Wilkinson's   article,  says   in   reference  to 

this  rod: 

1  have  seen  a  split-bamboo  rod  made  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  that  distinguished 
angler,  the  late  James  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  by 
Blacker,  of  London.  This  rod  is  of  three  sec- 
tions, with  the  enamel  on  the  outside,  and  was 
made  in  1852,  while  Mr.  Stevens  was  in  Lon- 
don. This  date  has  been  accurately  deter- 
mined for  me  by  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  Stevens. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
British  books  on  angling  published  during 
a  century,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  rent 
and  glued-up  cane  rod  previous  to  1847. 
In  this  year  "Ephemera"  (Edward  Fitz- 
gibbon)  published  his  "  Hand-book  of 
Angling,"  in  which  he  gives  a  description 
of  the  method  of  Mr.  Little,  a  London  rod 
maker,  in  the  construction  of  a  salmon 
rod  composed  of  an  ash  butt,  with  the  other 
joints  of  three-section  split  and  glucd-up 
bamboo  cane. 

During  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Phillippe  called  on  me 
and  gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of 
her  father.  Among  other  things  she  stated 
that  after  her  father's  death  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, the  actor,  called  at  their  house  and 
purchased  one  of  her  father's  rods. 

Mr.  Solon  C.  Phillippe,  of  Easton,  Pa., 

a  son  of  Samuel  Phillippe,  furnished  me 

with  the   following   notes   concerning  his 

father : 

Samuel  Phillippe  was  born  August  9,  1801, 
in  Heading,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Easton,  Pa.,  May 
2.5,  1877.  He  went  to  Easton  when  about  six- 
teen years  old,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
gunsmith  with  Mr.  Peter  Young.  He  was  a 
skilled  workman  in  wood  or  metal.  He  made 
violins  and  fishing  rods  in  addition  to  his  reg- 
ular work  as  a  gunsmith.  He  received  a  silver 
medal  for  one  of  his  violins  from  the  Franklin 
Institute  Fair,  at  Philadelphia.  He  made  the 
first  "  Kinsey "  fishing  hooks  from  patterns 
furnished  by  Phineus  Kinsey,  of  Easton,  Pa. 

*  Dr.  A.  O.  WiUdnsotk  was  the  first  to  sugrgest  to  the 
editor  of  Scrtbner*s  Magazine^  Dr.  Holland,  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  articles  on  sports  with  gun  and  rod,  of 
which  his  was  the  first 


He  was  a  good  trout  fisher,  and  fished  at  titms 
in  company  with  Thad.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Judge  Jas.  Madison  Porter,  Colonel  T.  R. 
Sitgreaves,  Wm.  Green,  Phineus  Kinsey,  John 
and  Abraham  DcHart,  SheriiT  Heckman,  and 
others,  of  Easton. 

He  visited  a  number  of  places  with  Mr.  Thad. 
Norris,  when  the  latter  was  seeking  a  location 
for  a  trout  hatchery,  and  which  was  finally 
located  near  Bloomsburg,  N.  J.  Mr.  Norris 
often  saw  Phillippe  at  work  on  split-bamboo 
rods  in  his  shop.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  himself 
a  noted  rod  maker,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  also 
visited  Phillippe  to  learn  something  of  his 
metliod  of  making  split -bamboo  rods. 

In  his  first  experiments  Phillippe  made  tips 
and  second  joints  of  two,  and  then  three  sec- 
tions of  split-bamboo,  enamel  outside,  with 
butts  of  solid  cane  or  ash.  But  these  rods 
would  not  cast  the  flv  true.  He  then  made  the 
joints  of  four  sections,  and  found  that  they 
would  cast  perfectly  in  any  direction.  He  then 
made  complete  rods  of  four  sections,  including 
the  butt,  and  later  of  six  sections  or  strips; 
the  enamel  was  always  on  the  outside.  These 
rods  were  for  his  own  use,  but  afterward  he 
made  some  for  his  friends,  one  of  the  first 
being  for  Colonel  T.  R.  Sitgreaves, with  ash  butt 
and  joints  of  four-section  split-bamboo. 

His  books  show  that  the  first  split-bamboo 
rod  sold  was  in  1848.  This  was  a  four-section 
rod  in  three  pieces,  all  split-bamboo,  including 
the  butt.  His  first  rods  were  made  certainly 
as  early  as  1845.  Solon  Phillippe  learned  rod 
making,  in  addition  to  the  trade  of  gunsmith, 
from  his  father.  In  1859  Solon  made  a  com- 
plete rod  of  six  sections;  the  handpiece, 
18  inches  long,  was  made  of  twelve  sections  of 
hard  wood.  In  1876  he  made  a  three-piece 
rod,  A%ith  handpiece  of  red-wood,  and  balance 
of  rod  of  eight  sections  or  strips,  four  of  spht- 
bamboo,  and  four  of  snakewood,  alternating. 

Following  are  extracts  from  letters 
relating  to  this  subject  from  some  of  my 
correspondents,  as  evidence  to  corroborate 
my  opinion  that  Samuel  Phillippe  was  the 
first  maker  of  the  split-bamboo  rod: 

From  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Stout,  of  Easton,  Pa.: 

I  came  to  this  town  in  1851.  I  made  my 
first  split-bamboo  rod  in  1860,  and  got  my 
idea  from  Phillippe's  rods.  I  was  an  amateur 
only,  and  never  made  more  than  a  dozen  in  all. 
*  *  *  Ex-Sheriff  Thos.  Heckman,  now  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  was  a  life-long  acquaintance 
of  Phillippe,  and  often  went  fishing  with  him. 
He  is  well  preserved,  with  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  is  good  authority.  He  says  he  knows 
that  Samuel  Phillippe  made  split-bamboo  rods 
in  1846.  Edward  Innes,  a  man  of  repute,  aged 
about  sixty-seven,  remembers  seeing  him  mak- 
ing one  of  these  rods  in  1847.  You  may  rely 
implicitly  on  the  evidence  of  Heckman  and 
Innes,  who  both  fi.shed  with  Sam  before,  and 
many  years  after,  1846.  Innes  was  much  at 
Sam's  shop  before  1847,  and  fixes  the  date  by 
its  being  just  before  he  removed  to  Philadel* 
phia,  where  he  resided  several  years. 
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From  Mr.  Thos.  Heckman,  ex- Sheriff  of 

Easton,  Pa.: 

I  knew  Sam  Phillippe  a  great  many  years, 
some  sixty  or  seventy.  1  have  fished  with  him 
many  times,  sometimes  for  a  week's  camping 
in  the  mountains  of  Monroe  County.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
build  a  split-bamboo  rod.  He  made  two  for 
me,  one  of  which  is  still  in  good  condition.  To 
my  best  recollection  he  built  his  first  rod  about 
1846;  he  made  his  own  ferrules,  rings,  and 
keepers. 

From  Abbey  A:  Imbrie,  of  New  York 
City: 

Your  account  of  the  origin  of  the  split-bam- 
boo rod  is  perfectly  correct.  Our  Mr.  Abbey, 
the  writer,  was  the  active  member  of  Andrew 
Herk  &  Co.  at  the  time  of  the  origination,  by 
Mr.  Phillippi,  of  the  split-bamboo  rod,  and  is, 
therefore,  well  acquainted  with  its  history 
down  to  the  present  time. 

From  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Murphy,  of  Newark, 
^ .  cl  • : 

Mr.  Chas.  Luke,  of  this  city,  formerly  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  used  to  fish  and  hunt  with  Mr. 
Phillippi,  and  frequented  his  workshop,  where 
he  saw  him  use  split-bamboo  for  fiy  rods  cer- 
tainly as  far  back  as  1848.  Luke  moved  from 
Easton  to  Newark  in  1850.  I  am  very  certain 
you  can  give  Phillippi  credit  for  the  discovery 
of  split-bamboo  for  fly  rods  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted.  While  making  rods  for 
Andrew  Clerk  &  Co.,  Mr.  Abbey,  of  that  firm, 
showed  Mr.  Green  and  myself  a  rod  made  by 
Mr.  Phillippi;  the  top  and  second  joint  made 
of  split-bamboo,  ^ith  butt  joint  made  from 
white  ash.  I  made  the  first  split- bamboo  sal- 
mon rod,  also  the  first  black  bass  rod  of  split- 
bamboo. 

From  Dr.  W.  W.  Bowlby,  of  New  York 

City : 

My  earliest  recollection  of  the  split-bamboo 
rod  dates  back  to  about  the  year  1852.  At 
that  time  I  lived  in  New  Jersey,  near  Easton« 
Pa.,  and  fished  in  the  same  waters  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  with  an  old  gunsmith 
of  Boston,  known  among  us  as  **  Old  SSam  Phil- 
lippi." It  was  about  the  year  above  named 
that  I  saw  a  split-bamboo  rod  in  his  possession, 
and  he  informed  me  at  the  time  that  he  was 


the  originator  of  the  idea;  and  to  him,  1 
earnestly  believe,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  rod 
from  such  material. 

While  certain  parties  were  compelled  to 
concede  the  priority  of  Phillippe  in  this 
matter,  they  sought  to  detract  somewhat 
from  his  laurels  by  pronouncing  his  rods 
crude  affairs,  with  the  added  remark  that 
they  were  not  **  complete,"  having  white 
ash  butts.  Now,' judging  from  the  rod  in 
my  posssession,  old  Sam  Phillippe  knew 
just  what  a  trout  fly  rod  should  be  in  its 
action,  both  in  casting  a  fly  and  in  playing 
a  trout;  and  it  is  on  these  qualities  of  a 
rod  that  its  merits  should  be  judged,  rather 
than  on  the  style  of  its  construction  or 
fine  appearance.  Of  course,  it  is  better, 
and  desirable,  to  have  beauty  of  form 
combined  with  excellence  of  action  when- 
ever this  is  possible;  but  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  split-bamboo  rods  that,  while  they 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to  style 
and  appearance,  were  sadly  lacking  as  to 
the  purposes  and  uses  for  which  they  were 
constructed. 

The  ash  butt  of  my  Phillippe  rod  gives 
just  the  right  amount  of  backbone,  and  the 
bamboo  joints  just  the  requisite  pliancy 
and  resiliency  needed  in  a  fly  rod.  Its 
joints  are  just  as  straight  and  intact  as 
when  first  made.  It  is  as  honest  and  reli- 
able, and,  I  might  8aj%  as  perfect  a  rod,  so 
far  as  its  uses  and  action  are  concerned, 
as  some  of  my  modern  rods,  "complete" 
though  they  may  be. 

But  old  Sam  Phillippe  also  made  rods 
entirely  of  split-bamboo,  and  of  six  sec- 
tions as  well,  afterward,  and,  as  I  now 
believe,  before  any  other  maker  attempted 
the  construction  of  a  split-bamboo  rod. 
And  that  he  improved  on  his  earlier 
efforts  those  who  saw  the  silver-mounted 
six-section  rod  in  my  exhibit  at  the  Chi- 
cago Fair  can  bear  witness. 
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POSING  WILD   THINGS  FOR   THEIR 

PHOTOGRAPH 


By   DR.    R.    W.    SHUFELDT 


HOW  do  we  succeed  in  inducing  wild 
animals  to  pose  before  the  cam- 
era; and  how  do  we  obtain  photo- 
graphs of  subjects  apparently  so  intract- 
able as  most  undomesticated  animals  are, 
he  the  form  what  it  may?  These  are  the 
two  principal  questions  I  am  called  upon 
to  consider  in  the  present  article,  and  in 
answering  them  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  methods  I  have  adopted  in  this  class  of 
studies  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  in 
which  I  have  photographed  a  great  many 
living  wild  animals,  either  in  pursuance  of 
my  official  investigations  as  a  naturalist 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
•ernment,  or  else  for  special  purposes  of 
my  own.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  photo- 
graphs of  animals  in  their  native  haunts, 
not  that  I  am  without  wide  experience  in 
that  field,  but  it  is  one  that  already  has 
been  more  or  less  cultivated  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  published  both  in 
books  and  serial  articles,  while  the  actual 
posing  of  animals,  either  indoors  or  out, 
has  received  but  scant  attention  in  print. 

Wlien  I  take  a  photograph  of  a  prairie- 
clog  town,  for  example,  I  do  it  with  the 
view  of  making  a  zoologically  artistic  pic- 
ture of  such  a  subject,  intending  to  show 
where  and  how  those  little  animals  live  in 
nature;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  desire 
an  accurate  photograph  of  a  live  specimen 
of  a  single  prairie  dog,  taken  in  some  char- 
acteristic attitude,  with  but  a  few  sur- 
rounding accessories,  and  suitable  for 
publication  in  scientific  work,  I  proceed  in 
a  very  diiferent  manner,  and  I  realize  I 
have  before  me  a  far  more  difficult  task. 
The  question  as  to  what  may-  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  telescopic  lens  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  here,  though 
I  believe  I  fully  appreciate  the  wonders  in 
animal  photography  we  may  see  achieved 
in  the  future  through  the  employment  of 
that  very  important  device.  Indeed,  the 
time  is  practically  at  hand  when  it  will  be 
considered  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 


photographic  armentarium  of  the  field 
naturalist^  and  doubtless  cases  will  arise 
wherein  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  also  in 
the  studio.  As  yet  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence along  these  lines>  and  as  for  the  ordi- 
nary hand  camera,  I  have  never  used  one 
in  the  photographic  portraiture  of  wild 
animals  in  my  life,  and  in  the  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  it  is  unsuitable  for  the 
kind  of  work  I  have  been  pursuing. 

The  instrument   required   is   any  first- 
class   camera   and  lens   mounted  upon  a 
tripod,   or   in   some   instances   a    gallery 
stand.     In  any  event  the  entire  affair  must 
be  stationary  and  fixed,  admitting  of  no 
more  movement  than  when  it  is  set  up  to 
make  a  picture  of  some  person.    As  for 
other  photographic  materials,  it  suffices  to 
say  that  they  must  simply  be  of  the  very 
best  in  the  market,  and  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  dry  plates  used.     The  per- 
son who  proposes  to  engage  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  photography  of  living  wild  animals 
is  at  least  supposed  to  be  an  accomplished 
photographer,  and   familiar  with   all  the 
technique  of  the  science. 

Several  years  ago,  and  after  I  had  had 
some  experience  with  the  photography  of 
such  living  forms,  I  was  passing  through 
a  little  piece  of  timber  and  heavy  under- 
brush, quite  near  my  home,  when  I  espied 
on  the  larger  twigs  of  a  low  bush  two  of 
the  handsomest  tree  toads,  or  tree  frogs,  I 
had  ever  beheld.  Their  pale  gray  tints  and 
darker  markings  were  particularly  beauti- 
ful, and  I  thought  what  a  lovely  picture 
they  would  make!  I  captured  them  both, 
and  then  cut  off  the  very  branch  I  had 
caught  them  on,  and  before  I  reached  the 
house,  a  distance  of  only  a  few  steps,  I 
also  obtained  an  unusually  fine  specimen 
of  that  big-eyed  clicker  beetle,  so  familiar 
to  many  who  take  interest  in  all  that 
nature  has  to  offer  them.  Once  home,  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  secure  a  photo* 
graph  of  my  subjects.  On  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house,  and  a  few  feet  above  the 
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gruuud,  I  pinned  a  large  sheet  of  clean 
white  blottiug-paper  to  answer  for  a  back- 
griiuud  to  my  picture.  Three  or  four  feet 
in  front  of  this  I  placed  a  camera  tripod, 
with  a  small  vise  af&Kcd  to  the  top  of  it. 
Into  this  I  screwed  the  twigs  I  had  col- 
lected, in  about  the  position  they  grew  on 
the  bush  from  which  1  had  cut  them.  Next 
my  camera  was  set  Up  iu  position,  and  I 
fooussed  sharp  on  that  part  of  the  plant  I 
desired  to  appear  in  my  subsequent  photo- 
graph. This  I  did  with  the  unstopped 
lens.  All  this  was  easy  enough,  but  then 
came  the  tug-of-war.  My  tree  toads  and 
beetle  must  be  induced  "  to  pose "  in 
natural  attitudes,  at  the  proper  points  on 
the  aforesaid  twiga.  First  one  would  jump 
off,  and  then  the  other,  and  then  both 
toRether,  while  the  beetle,  constantly  mov- 
ing? his  antenmr,  would  keep  walking  up 
and  down,  walking  up  and  down,  walking 
up  and  down  the  twig.  Hypn  t  m  as 
barred,  and  at  the  end  of  full  an  1  ur, 
when  1  had  ahnoRt  begun  t     d    i  they 

all  three  seemed  to  surre  d  at  n  and 
lapse  into  quietude  Caut  si  I  n  ted 
a  very  minute  diaphragm  nto  n  1  ns 
tube,  drew  the  slide  to  my  plateholder,  and 
eyeing  my  subjects  Iiki'  one  possessed,  I 
dared  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds,  and 
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then  slowly  closed  the  shutter.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  young  vulture,  or  turkey  buz- 
zard, is  a  splendid  subject,  nearly  entirel.v 
white,  and  needed  a  dark  background — a 
natural  one,  of  course,  such  as  I  have  given 
it,  being  the  most  suitable.  The  difficulty 
I  had  to  overconie  was  both  a  peculiar,  as 
well  as  an  unusual  one.  It  consisted  iu 
the  provoking  way  the  bird  had  of  lowering 
his  head  toward  the  ground,  in  the  most 
imperceptible  manner  possible.  If  a  time 
exposure  was  given,  and  I  got  one  at  last 
with  a  small  stop,  it  is  evident  that  this 
extremely  gradual  movement  of  the  head 
would  show  on  the  developed  negative.  It 
was  finally  overcome  by  powerfully  attract- 
ing the  bird's  attention  through  my  squeak- 
ing in  imitation  of  a  wounded  mouse,  or 
some  young  nestling.  This  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  listen  intentl.v,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  he  ceased  to  lower  hia  head. 

Verj'  often  in  photographing  birds'  nests 
that  are  built  upon  the  ground  no  backing 
of  white  blotting-paper  is  needed.  One  of 
the  most  successful  pictures  I  ever  made 
were  two  young  meadow  larks  in  their 
nest,  and  I  was  largely  indebted  to  my 
children  for  it.  They  found  the  specimen 
over  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  with  a 
spade  took  up  the  entire  sod  ""  -aj-^  ^he 
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nest  had  beeu  built,  a  piece  certainly  a  foot 
aaii  a  half  square.  This  was  carried  on  a 
board  and  landed  ou  a  bos  in  our  yard, 
having  a  height  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
tripod  to  my  camera  when  set  up.  As  we 
had  had  recent  rains,  none  of  the  grass  or 
plants  about  the  nest  wilted  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  practicuily  the  result  ob- 
tained was  the  same  as  thoiiRh  the  entire 
affair  had  been  taken  in  silii ;  the  birds  did 
not  appear  to  notice  the  difference. 

To   be  successful  with  pictures  of  this 
class,  taken  out  under  the  full  rays  of  a 
summer  sun,  one  must  always  remember 
to  cut  off  the  direct  rays  from  above,  either 
with  a  big  piece  of  eardboard,  or  some  such 
device  as  an  umbrella  held  over  the  subject. 
Tour  diffused  light  is  then  admirable,  and 
pictures    thus    taken   are    very   apt    to   be 
among   the   best  you   will   have   in   animal 
photography.     When  the  attempt  is  made 
to  take  two  or  more  subjects  at  a  time,  it 
goes  without  the  saying  that  the  ditficul- 
tits  increase  manyfold  with  every  one  we 
add — be  they  fish,  birds,  or  mammals.     I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  suc- 
ceeded   with    more    than    three 
birds  in  a  picture,  but  that  is  a 
beauty   of   three   nestling  jays, 
after    they    had    left    the    nest. 
They   were  very  restlees.  how- 
ever, and  it  was  fully  two  hours 
before  I    could    gel    a  success- 
ful   exposure.     Only    once    in 
a  great  while  do  I  secure  more 
than  one  adult  bird  at  a  time  in 
a  picture,  and  perhaps  my  best 
success    in    this    direction    has 
been  with  owls. 

Owls  for  some  reason  or 
other  have  always  been  difficult 
birds  for  ornithological  artists 
to  draw.  Audubon's  pair  of 
great  homed  owls  are  the  veri- 
est   twin     frights    ever    gnttei 


couldn't  draw  i 
his  life,  and  adi 
"  Ornithology." 
photographed    v 
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n  his 

I    have 


th  great  sue- 
ny  species  of 
and  (he  great  homed  owl 
among  them— which,  by  the 
way.  is  one  of  the  best.  I  once 
toiled  away  for  an  entire  fore- 
noon with  a  pair  of  young 
barred  owls,  and  then  had  noth- 
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ing  to  show  for  my  labor.  Leaving  them 
upon  the  limb,  I  partook  of  my  lunch  in  the 
dining  room  in  another  part  of  the  house. 
Returning,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  I 
cautiously  peeped  into  my  studio,  and 
there  were  both  of  my  owls  sitting  quietly 
on  the  limb,  and  nearly  asleep.  Passing 
on  tiptoe  over  to  the  camera,  I  carefully 
drew  the  slide  to  the  plateholder,  and  got 
hold  of  the  pneumatic  bulb.  Then  by 
making  a  low  clucking  noise,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  owls  was  secured,  and  in 
a  little  while  they  assumed  the  attitudes  I 
desired.  Then  I  made  my  exposure  and 
obtained  just  what  I  was  after.  During 
the  six  or  eight  months  followinir  this 
experience  it  w-as  successfully  repeated  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  and  it  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  way  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain 
photographs  of  the  members  of  this  inter- 
esting family  of  birds.  Should  you  desire 
even  more  marked  animation  on  the  part 
of  his  owlship  you  can  often  obtain  it  by 
blowing  in  the  face  of  your  sitter,  where- 
upon he  will  puff  himself  up  in  an  attitude 
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idcutical  with  one  iit  would  have 
in  his  iiativi^  hauuts  had  anything  equally 
irritating  aroused  him.  The  sub-adult 
specimen  of  our  long-eared  owl  here  repro- 
dueed  presents  the  owl  in  an.  attitude  not 
likely  to  be  suggested  to  the  ornithological 
artist,  and  even  if  it  were,  I  warrant  he 
would  find  it  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to 
draw.  As  a  rule,  however,  owls  are  not 
difficult  subjects  to  secure.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  lively  and  ever-restless 
little  warblers,  the  huniming-birdB,  and 
especially  the  titmice.  Yet,  with  untiring 
patience  and  inpeuuity,  one  never  need 
despair  even  here,  and  1  have  secured  life- 
size  photographs  of  many  of  these  fomis, 
under  the  most  tryinp  circumstances. 

Mammals  hai'e  given  me  quite  as  much 
trouble  ns  birds,  and  in  some  cases  the 
difficulties  they  present  the  zoological 
pholographer  are  even  greater.  Of  conrse, 
I  refer  particularly  to  such  small  mam- 
mals as  squiri'els,  rats,  mice,  shrews,  and 
the  like.     I  once  had  an  experience  with  a 


young  opposum,  the  difficulty  it 
presented  being  one  not  often  met 
with  in  manunals,  for  the  quaini 
little  creature  was  given  constitu- 
tionally to  either  sneezing  or  gap- 
ing every  second  of  its  life.  Then, 
too,  its  picture,  as  I  wished  to  tako 
it,  demanded  the  use  of  a  great, 
heavj-  gnarled  root  of  a  tree,  which 
was  lugged  into  my  studio  lo  fur- 
nish the  proper  surroundings  for 
this  genuine  "  baby  in  the  wood." 
Five  trials  I  made  before  a  success- 
ful negative  was  seeured.  I  wanted 
him  to  show  the  bend  in  his  sub- 
prehensile  tail,  but  he  seemed  !■> 
prefer  to  gape  and  sneeze,  ami 
sneeze  and  gape  and  look  arouu  I 
for  his  mother,  and  walk  out  of 
focus,  yawn  again,  and  shut  hia 
eyes;  hut  finally  1  got  him,  thuugli 
it  did  take  the  best  part  of  a  day. 
In  the  case  of  a  muskrat  the  animal 
was  kept  in  captivity  a  few  days, 
and  then  released  in  the  waters  of 
a  pretty  stream  upon  my  premises, 
where  one  afternoon  I  secured  its 
photograph  upon  the  brink.  To  me. 
however.nfar  more  attractive  resuli 
is  a  photograph  I  secured  of  our 
common  little  field  or  deer  mouse. 
This  is  strictly  an  indoor  picture, 
and  to  obtain  it  I  employed  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  and  appara- 
tus as  1  did  to  secure  my  negative  of  the 
tree  toads  and  clicker  beetle.  It  was  sev- 
eral hours  before  I  succeeded  in  gettinjr 
the  mouse  to  assume  that  attitude  on  tW 

On  another  occasion  the  opportunity  whs 
offered  to  obtain  the  photograph  of  an  oM 
and  very  vigorous  raccoon  from  Virginia. 
When  the  camera  was  set  and  everythiiij; 
else  ready,  Sir.  Piety,  from  Virginia,  wai* 
permitted  to  walk  out  of  the  door  of  his 
cage.  In  ludicrous  mimicry  of  the  gait  of 
an  offended  bear,  he  made  for  under  tlic 
bed.  Having  gained  that  point,  he  seeracl 
suddenly  attacked  with  some  kind  of  a  chill 
and  a  spell  of  coughing.  Waiting  patiently 
until  this  apparently  had  subsided,  a  very 
gentle  liint  was  given  him  to  come  out  into 
the  room.  This  finally  he  very  reluctanth 
did,  glaring  at  me  the  while  with  his  know- 
ing little  eyes,  so  full  of  cunning  and  mis- 
chief. Then  a  small  rug  was  resorted  t", 
and   thrown   over   his   coonship.  who   now. 
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like  a  Tartar  iiifuriatcil.  let  every  passion 
loose,  and  with  a  snort  of  anK^r.  after 
cscapinf^  from  beneath  it,  exhibited  his 
eitreme  agility  by  promptly  mounting  the 
hurcau  and  pelting  me,  in  a  manner  that 
only  a  monkey  could  have  equaled,  with 
every  small  object  he  could  seize  in  his 


forepaws.  Finally,  with  the  assistanee  of 
the  aforesaid  rug,  kindness,  moral  suasion, 
a  good  drink  of  water,and  a  few  fat  roasted 
peanuts,  this  not  altogether  courteous 
representative  of  an  honored  State  was 
induced  to  remain,  and  remain  satisfied, 
on  the  very  ploee  on  the  9  ed. 


The  ^^ioorri  Gouaam. 


TREND   OF  THE  MODERN   RACING  YACHT 

Sy  B.  B.   CROWNINSHIELD 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  all  yachts  were 
built  and  used  primarily  for  eruia- 
ors.  For  racing  purposes  they  were 
arbitrarily  prouped  into  classog  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  thp  regatta  committees,  and 
gave   and    received   time  allowance  based 


•This 


leing  I. 


timet  length  on  the  ' 


upon  racing  length.*  Frequently  the 
same  boat  would  sail  in  one  class  in  a 
certain  club,  and  in  a  different  class  in 
another  club,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  clubs 
to  have  identical  classes  or  rules. 

B9  length.    It  is  ;  length  on  water-UnB  plas  the  squrE 

until  the  last  three  years,  has  been  the  basis  for  al- 
lowances in  nearly  aU  the  clubs.  It  taxes  aalls  u> 
lightly,  however,  that  nnder  it  the  snecesafnl  boa's 

rigs— vcriublo  brutes— such  as  the  Ss-foot  Hchooner 
MargHtritt,  and  the  40-foot  sloop  tojjwB,  and  a  host 
of  others  of  equally  vieloiis  proportions. 
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Sacing  was  regarded  as  a  diversion 
rather  than,  as  now,  a  business,  and  for 
the  comparatively  few  races  that  were 
»atl<^d  the  entries  were  much  larger  than  at 
present.  The  open  regattas  of  the  lead- 
ing clubs  were  a  sort  of  a  carnival,  and 
every  boat  that  could  sail  at  all  would 
surely  be  at  the  starting  line.  Numerous 
classei  were  provided,  and  often  four  and 
five  prizes  were  offered  in  each  class. 

For  many  years  the  open  regattas  of 
the  Beverly  and  Dorchester  Yacht  Clubs, 
sailed  at  Marblehead  and  Xahant,  were  a 
(Treat  event  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
usually  two  or  three  hundred  boats  started 
on  each  occasion.  Hardly  less  numerous 
and  much  more  imposing  were  the  partici- 
pants in  the  open  regattas  of  the  Xew 


York,    the    Larchmont,   and    the    Eastern 

Yacht  Clubs,  comprising  frequently  half 
the  enrolled  fleet  in  the  larger  classes. 

Such  boats  as  the  Shadow,  Atlanta, 
Thishie,  and  Hnydcn  are  good  examples  of 
the  old  cruisers  which  won  many  prizes 
and  were  famous  in  their  day.  Of  the 
larger  boats,  the  America.  Foriuna,  Fear- 
legs.  Grayling,  Thetis,  and  Grade  are  re- 
membered by  all  yachtsmen  of  their  time. 

To-day  every  racer  must  be  built  to  the 
limit  of  her  class;  accommodations  and 
comfort  must  be  entirely  ignored  by  the 
designers.  The  owners  of  most  racers  are 
in  evidence  only  on  race  days,  and  the 
extreme  machines,  such  as  the  Columbia, 
Conglifulion.  and  Independence,  are  pro- 
vided with   tenders  on  which  even   their 
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crews  are  berthed  and  messed,  their  hulU 
being:  too  much  cut  up  inside  with  braces, 
ties,  and  girders  to  afFord  coOTenient 
quarters. 

Every  owner  expecting  to  make  a  show- 
ing with  his  yacht  realizes  that  he  must 
conduct  the  season's  racing  as  a  serious 
businosa    proposition,    and    that    hia    boat 


Indeed,  so  thoroughly  is  it  now  realiMd 
that  the  strong  and  comfortably  equipped 
cruiser  has  absolutely  no  chance  when 
pitted  against  the  machines,  that  tbe 
building  of  yachts  for  the  unrestricted 
classes  has  practically  ceased,  and  only 
in  the  so-called  restricted  or  onedesigii 
classes  is  the  competition  at  all  keen.    Of 


must  be  built  with  the  lightest  possible 
hull  and  fitting,  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  sail  and  ballast,  and  be  sailed  by  the 
best  available  captain  backed  by  a  well- 
trained    crew;    in    fact,    the    unrestricted 

as  a  machine,  and,  unless  an  unqualifieil 

success  us  a  prize  winner,  she  is  unsalable 
at  any  price. 


boats  that  killed  their  classes,  perhaps  the 
65-foot  1.  w.  1.  schooner  Quiaetla  and  th^' 
46- foot  water-line  sloop  Wasp  are  noli^- 
worthy,  both  having  practically  a  clenii 
score  at  the  end  of  their  first  season. 

Restrictions  were  first  resorted  to  by 
men  who  were  ansious  to  build  strong  aud 
serviceable  boats  at  a  moderate  enst; 
l)oata  that  would  always  command  a  fair 
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price,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  fun 
and  excitement  of  racing,  and  now  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  racing  is  done 
by  boats  built  to  more  or  less  exacting 
restrictions. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  set 
of  restrictions  for  the  smaller  boat?,  was 
that    adopted    by    the    Knockabout    Asso- 
ciation   of  Massachusetts    in    1893.     The 
knockabouts  at  once  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess;    they   were   handy   and   serviceable, 
and  quite  as  fast  as  anything  of  their  size, 
except  the  extreme  racers.    Almost  from 
the  very   outset  these  boats   afforded  the 
keenest     competitions.      The     class,     first 
started    at    Marblehead,    soon    spread    to 
Hull,  and  a  little  later  was  taken  up  by 
the    Long    Island    Sound    Yacht    Racing 
Association,   at     Cohasset,     at     Buzzards 
Bay,  and  at  Ilsboro,  and  now  classes  for 
similar  boats  are  in  a  most  thriving  con- 
dition   all    along    the    coast.     From    Bar 
Harbor   to     Florida,   and     on    the   Great 
Lakes,  no  race  is  complete  without  some 
sort  of  a  knockabout  class.    So  few  people 
were  able  and  willing  to  build  the  neces- 
sarily costly  and  uncomfortable  machines 
to   win   in    the    unrestricted    classes    that 
recently  practically  all  the  clubs  have  been 
forced  to  adopt  restrictions  for  many  of 
their  classes.     In  some  of  the  clubs,  the 
story  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  it  is  surely 
leading  to  the  same  result.* 

The  Newport  one-design  30-footers  and 
70-footer8  were  called  into  existence 
solely  because  the  owners  were  unwilling 
to  build  the  expensive  and  useless  shells 
that  would  have  been  necessary  to  win 
under  the  existing  rules. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  racing 
of  the  future  will  be  done  almost  exclu- 
sively by  boats  restricted  in  construction, 
form,  and  ballast,  as  well  as  in  length  and 
sail  area.  Recently  the  America  Cup 
contests  have  been  sailed  under  rules 
restricting  length  and  sail  area  only,  but 
the  excessive  and  rapidly  increasing  and 
almost  prohibitive  cost,  and  the  absolute 
uselessness  of  these  boats  for  any  other 
purpose,  seems  sure  to  point  either  to 
more  restrictions  in  future  contests,  or 
the  abandonment  altogether  of  races  for 

•The  great  exception  is  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
which  stiUadheres  to  the  old  Seawantiaka  Rule,  and  the 
result  IS  that  only  a  very  few  racing  boats  have  been 
built  to  compete  in  its  races  in  recent  years  Last 
year  it  was  only  the  Eimma  and  the  Herreshoff  built 
Humma  and  f-ffort  for  the  small  classes. 


this  greatest  trophy;  for  even  the  multi- 
millionaire will  hesitate  at  an  unrestricted 
90-footer.  The  Columbia  was  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  have  cost  to  build  and 
run  her  first  season,  $250,000.  The  Inde- 
pendence cost  close  to  $200,000.  The  Con- 
stitution probably  more  than  either,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  claims  to  have  spent 
over  $500,000  on  Shamrock  IL 

Although  restrictions  have  come,  and 
come  to  stay,  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  framers  of  the  rules  and  the 
designers  of  the  boats.  The  former  to 
make  a  rule  that  will  encourage  a  health- 
ful type  of  boat,  and  the  latter  to  cheat 
the  rule  and  produce  a  boat  which, 
although  complying  with  the  letter  of  the 
rule,  is  nevertheless  more  of  a  machine 
than  the  authors  of  the  rule  intended. 
An  ideal  set  of  restrictions  should  be 
short,  clear,  easily  applied,  and  at  the 
same  time  effectually  prevent  the  building 
of  a  too  light  or  otherwise  undesirable 
type  of  boat.  They  should  also  allow  the 
designer  as  much  freedom  as  possible  to 
work  out  boats  of  various  proportions, 
constructions,  and  rigs,  so  long  as  they 
were  wholesome. 

The  first  knockabout  rules  were  beauti- 
fully short  and  simple,  but  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  spirit 
of  the  rule,  and  had  to  be  considerably 
elaborated  and  modified  in  the  first  few 
years.  The  knockabout  rules  now  in 
force  produce  a  useful  and  strong  type, 
but  are  too  arbitrary  and  ironbound  to 
allow  much  experimenting  in  the  varying 
of  proportions  of  the  hull,  and  they  allow 
of  no  changing  of  sail  or  ballast  for  vary- 
ing beams.  They  filled  a  well-defined 
want,  and  produced  a  large  fleet  of  useful 
little  boats,  but  they  did  not  give  scope  or 
variety  enough  for  the  advanced  racing 
man,  or  satisfy  that  considerable  class  of 
racing  owners  who  cannot  or  will  not 
throw  away  a  large  sum  on  a  machine, 
but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
the  moderately  sparred  and  heavily  built 
knockabout  as  too  much  of  the  cart  horse 
type  for  real  sport.  In  1897  the  restric- 
tions of  the  cabin  classes  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Yacht  Racing  Association  were 
drawn  up;  these  were  excellent  in  spirit, 
and  the  preamble  was  truly  worthy  of  a 
Daniel  Webster,  but  the  provisions  were  so 
vague  that  they  were  practically  inopera- 
tive, anf*  *     "*   '*■-  so-called  25-foot  cabin 
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class,  Messrs.  Gardner  <Sr  Cox  in  1897  de- 
signed the  famous  Cartoon  for  Mr.  Howard 
Parker.  Without  any  question  she  ful- 
filled every  requirement  of  the  restric- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  she  was  of  a 
type  that  could  be  justified  only  on 
account  of  her  speed. 

She  was  an  extremely  lightly  built  fin 
keel  scow,  unsightly,  and  absolutely  on- 
suited  for  cruising,  but  she  was  so  much 
faster  than  the  other  25-footers,  unless 
the  weather  was  very  moderate,  that  they 
soon  withdrew  entirely  from  the  racing. 
She  was  on  several  occasions  forced  to 
sail  in  the  30-foot  class  on  account  of  lack 
of  entries  in  her  own  class,  where  she 
usually  won,  and  without  time  allowance. 
The  Cartoon^s  success  opened  the  eyes  of 
everybody  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing restrictions,  and  effectually  paved  the 
way  the  following  year  for  scantling 
restrictions,  and  the  table  of  maximum 
sail  and  minimum  ballast  for  the  vari- 
ous load  water-line  beams  in  each  class. 
This  rule  is  based  on  the  theory  that  for 
every  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  a 
certain  amount  of  sail  should  be  allowed 
(about  3 J  to  3J),  and  that  every  boat 
should  be  well  built,  and  have  ample  sta- 
bility to  safely  carry  her  allowed  sail. 
The  cabin  restrictions  also  compel  (in 
practise)  a  fair  and  tolerably  definite 
amount  of  displacement  and  depth  of 
underwater  body  in  each  class.  This  rule 
is  abundantly  elastic,  and,  although  con- 
fessedly only  a  first  attempt  at  the  solu- 
tion of  a  most  difficult  problem,  has  proved 
a  great  and  unqualified  success,  and  since 
its  first  adoption  three  years  ago,  it  has 
been  modified  only  in  a  few  of  its  minor 
provisions;  boats  of  greatly  varying  pro- 
portions of  beam  and  sail  area  have  been 
built  under  it,  and  the  championships  have 
been  very  hotly  contested. 

Last  season,  in  the  21-foot  cabin  class, 
were  the  four  boats.  Tabasco,  Eaglett, 
Opitsah  III.,  and  Mildred,  that  most  per- 
sistently fought  it  out  the  whole  season 
through,  the  wide  centreboard  Mildred 
finally  winning  by  a  small  percentage  over 
her  competitors.  The  second  and  third 
boats  were  less  than  two  per  cent,  apart. 
All  the  boats  are  strong,  comfortable,  and 
safe,  and  could  be,  and  in  fact  frequently 
are,  converted  into  comfortable  cruisers 
simply  bv  taking  on  board  the  necessary 
equipment.     In  the  25-foot  class,  the  nar- 


row and  lightly  canvased  FUri  and  the 
broad  and  heavily  sparred  Calipso  had  it 
nip  and  tuck  all  summer,  the  result  being 
in  doubt  until  the  very  end^  and  the  second 
and  third  boats  of  intermediate  beams 
being  also  well  up. 

So  successful  have  these  classes  proved 
that  for  the  coming  season  there  are 
already  ten  new  boats  under  construction 
for  the  21-foot  class,  with  several  more 
surely  to  follow,  and  in  the  25-foot  class 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  large  crop 
of  new  ones. 

The  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long 
Island  Sound  two  years  ago  adopted  a 
table  of  scantling  restrictions  similar  to 
those  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  and  cer- 
tain cabin  requirements,  coupled  with  the 
old  Seawanhaka  length  and  sail  area  rat- 
ing, but  even  with  this  there  was  a  pre- 
mium on  the  excessively  long  and  flat 
overhangs  which  are  practically  untaxed 
by  the  rules,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  successful  boats  in  the  races  are  not 
at  all  suited  to  conversion  into  comfort- 
able cruisers. 

Last  autumn  the  Seawanhaka  and  the 
Larchmont  Clubs  adopted  and  the  Long 
Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing  Association 
accepted  a  rule,  to  which  the  only  objec- 
tion is  its  length  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
application.  This  rule  taxes  not  only 
length  and  sail  area,  but  also  the  beam 
plus  draft,  if  it  exceeds  3}  times  the 
square  root  of  the  area  of  the  midship 
section,  also  the  excess  of  the  water-line 
beams  measured  at  one-eighth  back  from 
the  ends  of  the  water-line  over  the 
extreme  1.  w.  1.  beam.  This  rule  I  beliere 
rightly  taxes  excessive  draft  and  light  dis- 
placement, as  well  as  flat  ends,  and  will  be 
most  healthful;  it  will  give  a  boat  of  fair 
displacement  and  consequently  of  good 
accommodations  of  moderate  draft  and 
overhangs,  and  with  a  reasonable  sail 
area,  an  equal  chance  to  win  against  the 
boats  of  light  displacement,  exaggerated 
overhangs  and  sail  area  that  have  been 
spanking  and  pounding  themselves  to  vic- 
tory for  the  last  few  years. 

The  sport  of  boat  racing  has  developed 
certain  principles  and  factors  of  speed 
which,  unless  taxed  in  the  racing  rules, 
will  be — in  fact,  must  be — unduly  exagger- 
ated by  the  designer,  and  the  result  must  be 
abnormal,  and  lead  to  the  production  of 
undesirable  boats  that  in  the  end  most  lead 
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to  the  practical  abandonment  of  racing. 
No  two  designers  or  yachtsmen  will  proba- 
bly agree  exactly  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
legitimate  and  desirable  type  of  boat,  and 
indeed  it  is  well  they  cannot,  for  if  they 
could  we  would  all  do  our  sailing  in  one- 
desipn  boats,  and  all  experimenting  and 
individuality,  which  adds  ao  much  to  the 
Sport,  would  he  eliminated.  The  great 
majority  of  ua,  howcTer,  I  think  wiii  agree 
in  condemning  most  of  the  exaggerated 
features,  except  in  the  one-design,  or  the 
most  arbitrarily  restricted  classes.  We 
do  not  want  to  encourage  a  boat  whose 
overhang  exceeds  three-quarters  of  her 
water-line  length,  or  whose  acctiona  at 
the  ends  of  the  water-line  are  like  a 
section  of  a  bath  tub,  or  one  whose 
draft  is  over  one-quarter  of  her  I,  w,  I. 
We  want  a  boat  of  fair  accommodations, 
one  with  enough  length  of  keel  to  be 
easily  kept  on  a  course,  or  to  be  safely 
steered  before  the  wind  in  a  sea-way, 
heavily  enough  built  to  be  tight  even 
when  driven  in  rough  weather;  and, 
moreover,  one  that  can  be  built  at  a  legiti- 
mate cost,  so  that  there  will  he  a  fair 
value  for  the  money  invested — a  boat  that 
can  readily  be  sold  for  a  good  proportion 
of  her  original  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wai}t  the 
frame rs    of   the    rules    to    dictate    to     us 


whether  we  shall  have  a  keel  or  a  centre- 
board. We  wish  to  preserve  the  right  to 
regulate  within  reasonable  limits  the 
beam  and  draft  of  our  boat  to  suit  the 
service  on  which  we  intend  to  put  her; 
and  we  want  a  free  hand  to  rig  and  equip 
her  as  best  suits  our  wants,  and  to.  con- 
struct her  in  any  simple  and  strong  way; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  want  to  be 
protected  from  the  fellow  who  comes 
along  with  an  unlimited  pockethook,  who 
lives  either  on  shore  or  on  board  a  pala- 
tial "smoke  boat,"  who  cares  nothing 
about  anything  except  the  winning  of 
prizes,  is  never  on  board  bis  boat  except 
during  a  race,  and  then  only  as  a 
passenger. 

The  modem  racer  is-  tending  toward, 
and  the  future  racer  aurely  most  be,  a 
strong,  serviceable,  and  handy  vessel,  not 
slow  and  clumsy,  as  some  of  the  ultra 
racing  men  would  have  ua  believe,  but 
fast,  being  in  fact  "the  survival  of  the 
fittest."  the  product  of  a  rule  that  will 
equitably  tax  all  the  elements  that  .tend 
to  produce  speed. 

No  theory  or  element  will  be  taxed  or 
untaxed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Designers  will,  in  practise,  be  given  the 
greatest  freedom,  because  not  compelled 
to  exaggerate  the  untaxed  elements  as  at 
present. 


PETER    THE    POINTER 

BEING  THE  MEMORIAL  OF  A  BRILLIANT  ROGUE 

By  JAMES  H.  TUCKERMAN 


TO  record  the  misdeeds  of  a  friend, 
above  all  when  that  friend  has 
gone  beyond  the  ken  of  his  master's 
call,  is  seemingly  a  task  prompted  by 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness.  And  yet 
there  are  misdeeds,  conceived  by  a  mind 
so  subtle  in  evil  and  sustained  by  a  spirit 
so  undauntedly  indifferent  to  the  world's 
definitions  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they 
tend  to  arouse — rather  than  censure — that 
perverse  admiration  which  human  nature 
has  always  slyly  cherished  for  the  rogue — 
80  long  as  he  be  a  brilliant  rogue. 

Such  were  the  misdeeds  of  Peter  the 
Pointer.  It  is  because  of  them — rather 
than  of  any  virtues  he  may  have  possessed 
— that  it  suits  the  fancy  to  call  him 
friend.  That  he  belonged  to  a  most  dis- 
tinguished sporting  family;  that  he  had 
inherited  the  grace  and  comeliness  of  his 
ancestors,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
talent;  that  he  could  find  birds  where  his 
contemporaries  ingloriously  missed  them; 
that  he  never  lowered  his  proud  head  or 
slackened  his  marvelous  speed  in  beating 
the  most  difficult  fields;  that  his  stub- 
born heart  defied  all  weariness  and  pain — 
all  these  qualities,  excellent  as  they  may 
be,  merely  afford  the  contrast  by  which 
his  faults  are  made  more  glaringly 
flagrant. 

There  are  pictures  that  may  be  con- 
jured upon  memory's  mirror,  pictures 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sportsman,  in 
which  Peter,  drinking  in  that  mysterious 
bouquet  of  the  fields,  suddenly  becomes 
transmuted  from  flesh  and  blood  into  an 
exquisite  thing  of  marble;  pictures  in 
which  the  heart  of  the  old,  solemn  pines 
is  quickened  into  sudden,  fierce  pulsations 
by  the  warning  of  an  uplifted  paw  and 
the  shivering  of  a  straight,  slim  tail.  No 
effort  is  required  to  bring  these  pictures 
to  the  mind's  eye,  and  yet  it  pleases  the 
fancy  best  to  recall  those  other  pictures — 
quite  as  familiar — where  Peter  is  seen 
posing  in  the  open  door  of  his  kennel,  the 


old  man's  hump  in  his  back,  his  sullen 
eyes  looking  out  upon  a  world  he  ever  dis- 
trusted. Morose,  silent,  alone.  No  word 
of  greeting  for  his  master,  no  sign  of 
eagerness  for  the  day's  work.  And  there 
is  that  other  one — still  vivid  from  its  fre- 
quent repetition — in  which  Peter,  with  a 
sneer  on  his  high-bred  face,  goes  in  and 
deliberately  puts  up  a  covey  of  wary  quail 
he  has  held  for  thirty  minutes,  and  does 
so  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  express 
his  contempt  for  all  law  and  discipline. 
There  were  different  phases  of  this  pic- 
ture, but  always  the  same  vicious  motive 
prompted  them.  Sometimes  when  he 
found  birds  on  the  farther  side  of  a  creek, 
or  in  a  ravine  thickly  woven  with  brambles, 
he  held  them  until  his  master,  his  boots 
filled  with  icy  water,  or  his  hands  torn 
with  thorns,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
barrier,  then  he  flushed  them — grim  and 
defiant,  knowing  that  he  was  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  knowing  also  that  no  form  of 
punishment  could  rob  him  of  the  joy  of 
his  revenge.  When  the  other  pictures 
have  grown  dim  in  the  lustre  of  the  deeds 
of  other  dogs  that  may  come,  these  will 
remain.  No  later  dog  may  blot  them  out 
— lest  he  be  a  greater  rogue  than  Peter. 

Like  some  men  who  were  never  boys, 
Peter  was  never  a  puppy.  He  stole  food 
from  the  kitchen,  it  is  true,  and  in  his 
earlier  days  he  chased  the  chickens  and 
turkeys,  but  these  things  were  never  per- 
formed in  the  young,  exultant  spirit  of 
puppyhood.  He  was  cool,  shrewd,  and 
calculating;  biding  his  time,  shivering  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  door,  with  that  old 
man's  hump  in  his  back,  patient  and 
unwearied,  waiting  until  the  element  of 
danger  was  reduced  to  a  minimum;  then 
slinking  to  his  work  like  a  second-story 
thief. 

Although  his  innate  dishonesty  must 
ever  have  prevented  him  from  becoming? 
other  than  a  rogue,  for  the  truth's  sake 
it  must  be  said  that  his  master,  and  the 
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venerable  red  pointer  that  served  as  his 
tutor  in  his  preparatory  school  days,  were 
responsible  for  one   item  at  least  in  the 
long  list  of  his  misdeeds.     To  the  indul- 
gence of  the  master  and  the  over-severity 
of    the    tutor,    this    one    grievous    offense 
must  be  wholly  attributed.     Peter  did  not 
mouth    his    birds — never    deigning    to    do 
things   by  halves,  he    devoured    them   in 
tjieir  entirety.     And  the  manner  in  which 
this  evil  trait  was  developed  may  serve  as 
a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  others.    Patient, 
long-suffering,     and     forbearing     in     all 
other  things,  Ben,  the  tutor,  assumed  as 
a  divine  right  the  work  of  retrieving,  and 
the  dog  that  brought  a  dead  bird  in  did 
so  over  Ben^s  red  body.     Now  in  his  first 
youth   Peter   had   a   gentle   mouth   and   a 
natural  inclination  to  retrieve,  but  when- 
ever he  attempted  it  the  red  dog  was  at 
his  throat,  and  the  bird  was  literally  bull- 
ied from  him.     Peter  was  not  without  a 
certain  courage,  however,  and  one  day  an 
incident  occurred  that  instantly  suggested 
to    his    crafty   brain    a    plan   whereby   he 
might  both  circumvent, hrs  tutor  and  grat- 
ify   the   permanent   grudge    he    cherished 
toward   his   master.     The   two   dogs   were 
working  in  big  alternating  circles  through 
a  field  of  sage,  when  Peter  unexpectedly 
came  upon  a  single  bird,  one  that  evidently 
had  been  squandered  by  a  hawk  or  a  fox 
from  its  covey.     When  the  bird  had  been 
put  up  and  killed,  Peter,  knowing  that  his 
tutor   was   in   a   far   corner   of   the   field, 
started  to  fetch  it  in,  with  the  blithe  air 
of  one  who  at  last  has  triumphed  over  a 
tyrant.     But  he  reckoned  without  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  tyrant's   speed.      Before   the 
smoke  had  cleared  from  the  barrel,  Ben, 
the  tutor,  was  half  way  across  the  field, 
his  tail  beating  time  to  that  ecstatic  har- 
mony w^hich  the  vibration  of  three  drachms 
of  powder  brings   to   canine  ears.     Peter 
both  saw  and  heard   him,    and    his    tail 
dropped  in  sudden  disappointment.    Then 
the  four  legged   Satan  that  was  ever  his 
constant    companion    whispered    to    him, 
and  he  hearkened.     The  bird  he  was  fetch- 
ing so  gayly  he  dropped  and  then  stood 
over,   cringingly   defiant,    his   lips    drawn 
back   in   a   cunning   sneer   and   his   lithe 
body  braced  for  the  shock  he  knew  was 
coming.     There  he   stood,   with   the   dead 
quail  at  his  feet,  until  his  tutor  was  not 
more  than  six  yards  away  and  had  already 
uttered  his  first  warning  growl ;  then,  with- 


out a  word  of  warning,  he  lowered  his 
head,  snatched  the  bird  in  his  mouth,  and 
gulped  it  down,  gullet,  feathers,  and  tail. 
And  in  the  sobbing  protest  that  a  moment 
later  rang  through  the  field,  there  was  a 
note  of  exultation  that  would  not  be 
denied. 

Had  Peter  sinned  through  ignorance, 
or  over  zealousness,  his  faults  might  be 
condoned  and  his  virtues  extolled  instead, 
but  in  a  memorial  that  places  truth  above 
sentiment  no  such  extenuating  circum- 
stance may  be  admitted.  He  was  as  keen 
as  a  confidence  man,  as  brave  as  a  bank 
burglar,  as  unscrupulous  as  both;  know- 
ing the  right,  he  did  wrong  for  the 
wrong's  sake.  From  the  day  he  outwitted 
his  tutor  by  swallowing  the  quail  the 
mutilation  of  birds  became  a  habit  as 
overmastering  as  morphine.  He  made  no 
effort  to  conquer  it,  in  fact,  and  paid  not 
the  slightest  heed  to  the  efforts  that  were 
made  by  others.  In  order  to  gratify  it 
he  resorted  to  devices  as  low  and  cunning 
as  those  practised  by  the  victims  of  that 
potent  drug.  In  the  beginning  these 
devices  were  necessarily  crude.  When  a 
bird  had  fallen  in  a  cover  dense  enough 
for  him  to  escape  with  it  unseen  he 
merely  carried  it  away  a  hundred  yards  or 
more,  and  carefully  caching  it  for  future 
use,  returned  to  the  cover,  where  he 
resumed  his  search  with  the  most  feverish 
concern.  Often  he  hunted  twenty  and 
thirty  minutes,  patiently  and  painstak- 
ingly, betraying  no  sign  of  discourage- 
ment; his  anxiety  to  find  the  bird  he  had 
smuggled  away  twenty  seconds  after  it 
was  shot  expressed  in  every  throb  of  his 
hypocritical  tail.  There  came  a  day, 
however,  when  the  old  red  professor,  who 
had  had  his  suspicions  all  along,  caught 
him,  as  other  rogues  have  been  caught 
since,  "  with  the  goods  on."  So  long  as 
he  remained  under  Ben's  tutelage  the 
remedy  administered  that  day  never  had 
to  be  repeated.  Nor  afterward,  when, 
with  his  yoimg  strength,  his  skill,  and  his 
speed,  he  made  his  poor  old  tutor  seem  as 
a  dog  in  his  dotage,  did  he  ever  resort  to 
it.  lie  invented  a  new  one.  Not  once, 
but  many  times  in  the  later  days  when  he 
was  hunted  alone,  did  he  make  use  of  it. 
Like  his  first  one,  it  depended  for  success 
on  his  amazing  ability  at  dissembling. 
Instead  of  finding  the  dead  bird  and  car- 
rying it  away  with  him,  he  reversed  his 
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methods  and  failed  to  find  the  bird  at  all. 
For  80  long  a  time  as  he  was  conunanded 
he  would  seek  dead — ^just  as  he  had  done 
before — passionately  and  earnestly — but 
in  spite  of  his  praiseworthy  efforts  he 
invariably  failed.  When,  as  sometimes 
happened,  his  master  found  the  bird  him- 
self, Peter  never  failed  to  express  his  fer- 
vent congratulations.  Why  he  should  have 
shown  such  a  lamentable  falling  off,  in  a 
bratich  of  his  profession  in  which  he  had 
been  so  criminally  proficient  a  few  months 
before,  was  a  mystery  difficult  to  explain. 

As  with  all  of  Peter's  defects,  however, 
it  was  safe  to  assume  the  cause  not  an 
honest  one.  And,  like  most  mysteries  when 
once  solved,  it  became  simple  enough.  A 
single  bird  was  killed  one  afternoon,  and 
fell  on  the  bank  of  a  little  brook  that  tum- 
bled noisily  along  between  two  hills  sloping 
down  to  it.  Peter  was  at  work  on  the 
opposite  hill,  and  consequently  had  not 
found  the  bird.  When  it  fell,  however,  it 
was  carefully  marked  down  by  his  master. 
In  a  second  Peter  was  across  the  stream, 
and  with  his  customary  commendable 
energy  began  seeking  dead. 
^  Now,  in  relating  what  followed,  it  is 
only  due  to  Peter,  in  his  role  of  rogue, 
to  explain  that  he  was  handicapped. 
He  had  not  seen  the  bird  fall,  and  when 
he  came  upon  it  suddenly  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  he  should  pause.  It  was  an 
involuntary  action — a  momentary  yield- 
ing to  an  instinct  he  could  not  resist — 
and  in  a  second  he,  had  recovered  himself. 
With  a  swift  backward  glance  at  his  mas- 
ter, he  continued  his  faithful  efforts  to 
find  that  bird.  Time  and  again  he  went 
over  it,  his  nose  brushing  its  feathers,  but 
not  once  did  he  betray  himself. 

At  last — and  not  without  a  show  of  reluc- 
tance, he  yielded  to  his  master's  signal  and 
returned  to  his  work  across  the  brook.  In 
the  meantime  his  victim  stole  up  the  hillside 
through  a  sandy  gully  that  left  no  scent, 
and  stationed  himself  behind  a  tree.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  Peter  returned ;  in 
that  country,  where  dogs  range  wide  and 
free,  it  is  permissible  to  get  lost.  When 
he  did  arrive  finally  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  greatly  perturbed.  He  first  went 
carefully  over  the  ground,  searching  for 
his  master,  and  incidentally  making  sure 
that  he  was  not  concealed  behind  some 
tree.  When  he  had  finally  satisfied  him- 
self that  he  was  alone,  he  bolted  for  that 


bird  as  unerringly  as  an  arrow.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  describing  in  detail  what 
followed.  It  was  effective  only  so  far  as 
his  master  was  concerned.  When  strang- 
ers shot  over  him  he  welcomed  them  as 
cordially  and  buncoed  them  as  thoroughly 
with  it  as  a  green  goods  man  with  a  new 
victim. 

In  the  ethics  of  the  hunting  field — in 
those  little  niceties  in  affairs  of  canine 
honor  which  dogs  of  culture  observe  so 
punctiliously,  Peter  was,  as  it  pleased  his 
whim,  either  a  cad  or  a  Chesterfield.  Few 
dogs  were  better  versed  in  the  code,  few 
could  live,  up  to  its  tenets  with  more 
polished  grace;  none  could  ignore  them 
with  such  brazen  contempt.  In  these 
matters  of  professional  etiquette  he  was 
governed  wholly  by  his  jealousy,  his  van- 
ity, and  his  patronizing  tolerance.  Noth- 
ing gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
expose,  by  an  exhibition  of  his  own 
finesse,  the  bucolic  manners  of  a  young 
and  unsophisticated  dog.  When  he  found 
a  novice  pointing  a  sparrow  or  a  field 
mouse  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  young 
heart,  he  would  back  stand  him  with  the 
most  extravagant  formality,  and  apparently 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  judgment. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  a  stream 
once  when  he  suddenly  discovered  his 
companion  of  the  day  —  a  silly  but 
earnest  young  setter — pointing  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Instantly  he  assumed  that 
superb  sporting  pose,  in  which  he  took 
such  vain  pride.  He  knew  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it,  knew  that  at  best  the 
puppy  had  nothing  more  than  a  terrapin 
or  a  snake.  And  yet  he  stood  there,  the 
icy  water  swirling  around  his  rigid  body 
in  swift  eddies,  chilling  him  through  and 
through,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
call  attention  to  that  puppy's  ignorance. 
Had  he  behaved  in  a  like  manner  when 
hunting  with  dogs  that  he  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  rivals  this  accusation  might 
with  justice  be  termed  extravagant,  but 
he  never  did.  There  was  no  trick  so  low 
or  contemptible  that  he  would  not  stoop 
to  in  order  to  forestall  a  dog  he  feared. 

Men  have  frequently  seen  him,  when  a 
rival  had  found  the  birds,  first  back  him 
instinctively  for  a  second,  and  then,  look- 
ing about  to  see  that  he  was  not  observed, 
go  in  and  wantonly  put  them  up.  But 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  work  of 
another  dog  seered  deepest  his  hot  jealous 
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heart,  he  rarely  forgot  his  cunning.    He 
would  not  willingly  jeopardise  his  profes- 
sional standing  where  a  little  shrewd  dis- 
sembling would  serve  his  purpose  as  well. 
There  were  two  stragetie  moves  which 
Peter   frequently    made   to   discredit   the 
field  work  of  an  opponent.     One  of  them 
was    to  lure   a   dog   away   from   a   covey 
he  had  found,  and,  having  succeeded,  steal 
back   to  point,  and  thus  claim  it  as  his 
own.     His  method  was  as  suave  and  plaus- 
ible  as  that  of  a  dealer  in  gold  bricks; 
having  conceded  that  the  birds  belonged 
to  the  other  dog,  by  backing  him  staunchly 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  would  gradually 
break  his  stand,  and  turning  cautiously, 
pretend  to  make  game  on  a.  running  covey, 
making  off  in  another  direction.    So  pains- 
takingly did  he  play  his  part,  with  such 
tragic  emotion  did  he  imbue  that  tensest 
of  all  field  scenes,  that  it  was  a  wise  man 
and    a    wiser    dog    whom    he     could    not 
deceive.    His  other  method  was  to  feign 
ignorance  of  the  other  dog's  whereabouts, 
and,  working  diligently  in  another  direc- 
tion,   gradually    circle    in    until    he    had 
flushed  up  the  stragglers  and,  finally,  the 
entire    covey.      This    trick    was    fraught 
with  such  dangers,  and  to  be  detected  in 
it  meant  such  a  loss  to  his  olfactory  pres- 
tige,   that   he   seldom   attempted   it,   and 
never  on  a  dog  whose  opinion  he  cared 
about. 

To  those  shooters — and  they  are  not 
numerically  weak — who  look  upon  a  dog 
as  a  cleverly  made  machine  which,  when 
properly  wound  up,  will  find  birds  for 
them,  and  who  had  as  soon  shoot  over  a 
three- wheeled  velocipede,  provided  it  were 


equipped  with  an  automatic  nose — to  that 
class  of  sportsmen  this  record  of  one  dog's 
misdeeds  is  not  intended.  To  three  of 
their  number,  in  fact,  must  be  given  the 
entire  credit  for  ending  the  pointer's 
career.  They  came  on  from  a  great  me- 
tropolis, with  their  superb  guns  and  their 
loaded-to-order  ammunition,  and  they 
went  out  into  the  brown  fields  each  day, 
and  each  night  they  returned  with  the  dis- 
covery of  some  fresh  defect  in  their  guns 
to  accoimt  for  the  birds  they  did  not  bring 
home.  And  in  the  end  they  killed  Peter. 
One  may  not  censure  them;  with  the 
exception  of  the  rotund  blue  bunting 
and  the  scarlet  cloaked  cardinal  bird 
(which,  when  swinging  from  a  topmost 
bramble,  offer  not  difficult  targets  for  the 
modern  shotgun)  they  killed  no  manner  of 
game.  On  his  last  day  in  the  fields  and 
woods  Peter  stood  a  single  bird,  and  the 
three  sportsmen  were  drawing  up  in  a 
close  order  formation,  when  suddenly  a 
rabbit  jumped  from  his  bed  and  bounded 
away  some  twenty  feet  ahead  of  Peter. 
All  three  sportsmen  fired;  not  one  of 
them  missed — Peter. 

Never  before  in  his  career  had  he  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  "  chasing  fur."  That  he  did  so  in 
this  instance  might  have  been  an  accident, 
or  possibly  it  was  merely  one  of  Fate's  iron- 
ical jests.  And  so  when  one  considers  the 
manner  of  his  going;  how  he  remained  at 
his  post  in  the  face  of  a  temptation  which 
had  hitherto  been  beyond  his  strength ;  how 
at  the  end,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  kept 
the  faith,  then  all  fault-finding  needs  must 
lose  its  sting. 


A   TOP    TOPIC 

By  JAMES   L.   STEELE 


THE  word  top,  meaning  "  an  inverted 
conoid  with  which  children  play 
with  by  whirling  it  on  its  point,"  as 
the  long  lamented  Noah  Webster  put  it, 
is  from  the  German  topf;  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  game  of  top  is 


of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Orientals  were 
experts  in  marvelous  top-spinning  acts 
years  before  the  Germans  turned  a  top 
upon  a  lathe,  but  the  *^  peg  top,"  such  as 
is  used  in  American  top  games,  was  first 
manufactured   in    Germany,   and   a   large 
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part  of  the  supply  still  comes  from  that 
country. 

The  game  of  top,  like  that  of  marbles, 
has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  popularity 
during  the  past  score  or  so  of  years,  due 
to  Young  America's  increased  interest  in 
athletic  sports;  but  a  generation  ago,  or 
before  baseball,  football,  golf,  and  kindred 
games  had  reached  their  present  state  of 
attractiveness,  the  top  game  was  among 
the  favorite  pastimes  of  spring — in  fact, 
tops  vied  with  the  ground  hog  as  a  spring 
time  indicator. 

Memory  takes  us  back  to  the  good  old 
humming  top,  a  big  bellied,  hollow,  wooden 
affair,  with  a  hole  in  its  side  like  a  win- 
dow. A  spindle  ran  through  its  centre  and 
up  through  the  top,  around  which  the 
string  was  wound ;  and  then  a  handle,  that 
resembled  a  clothes  pin,  held  the  top 
steady,  while  a  quick  and  vigorous  pull  of 
the  string  "  set  'er  a-hununin*."  Hundreds 
of  tops  have  been  invented  since  the  old 
fashioned  humming  top  made  its  debut — 
musical  tops,  chamelon  tops  that  change 
color  while  spinning,  tops  that  spin  for  an 
hour  or  more  with  one  winding,  whistling 
tops,  tops  that  travel  on  a  string  like  a 
rope  walker,  and  many  others,  but  none  has 
survived  like  the  dear  old  box-wood  peg  top. 

Away  back  in  the  days  when  many  of 
my  pennies  went  for  tops  and  marbles,  a 
boy  outgrew  the  humming  top  at  about 
the  time  he  grew  into  trousers,  and  among 
the  first  things  to  go  into  the  trouser's 
pocket  was  his  top  outfit,  consisting  of 
one  red  wobbly  peg  top  and  a  knotted 
string.  Up  to  this  point  in  his  life  he 
had  trusted  the  selection  of  his  play  things 
to  his  mother,  but  now  came  a  moment 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  he 
realized  that  his  mother's  judgment  wasn't 
to  be  relied  upon;  and  with  some  expres- 
sions of  surprise  at  her  ignorance  on  tops, 
he  broke  away  from  her  apron  strings  and 
headed  for  the  *^  variety  store,"  with  his 
money  in  his  grimy  fist  and  a  dozen  experi- 
enced advisers  at  his  heels. 


A  boy^s  first  venture  was  generally  with 
the  one-cent,  hard-pine  top,  while  another 
penny  went  for  a  top  string — although  a 
**  boughten  "  string  wasn't  necessary.  Still 
he  believed  in  starting  right,  and  would 
buy  a  string  at  the  beginning  of  his  top- 
spining  career,  and  ever  after  use  curtain 
cord.  The  "  one-center  "  was  a  miserable, 
wobbly  sort  of  a  top  as  a  rule,  and  the 
novice,  usually  practising  in  the  house, 
would  make  a  successful  spin  about  once 
in  three  attempts;  the  top  in  the  other 
two  tries,  getting  tangled  in  the  string, 
would  fly  back  into  the  spinner's  mouth, 
crash  through  a  glass  door  of  a  bookcase, 
make  nice  white  marks  on  the  polished 
furniture,  or  otherwise  misbehave  itself  in 
a  manner  that  would  soon  prompt  his 
mother  to  give  him  a  regulation  box-wood 
'^  pegger "  and  insist  on  his  learning  the 
game  out  of  doors. 

The  one-center  had  a  cylindrical  head 
but  no  **  shoulder,"  while  the  "box- 
wooder"  had  a  round  head,  and  a  ridge 
just  below  the  head  called  the  shoulder. 

After  buying  a  top  a  boy's  first  duty  was 
to  cut  off  the  head.  It  was  argued  that 
the  head  made  the  top  wobbly,  and  more- 
over the  string  was  liable  to  catch  in  a 
round  head,  and  swinging  the  top  around 
like  a  sling  shot  might  work  havoc  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  also  believed  that 
top  manufacturers  did  not  know  how  to 
put  a  peg  in  properly,  so  after  cutting 
away  the  head — or  taking  '*  a  little  piece 
off  the  top,"  as  it  were — the  topman  would 
proceed  to  pull  out  the  peg.  This  was 
usually  accomplished  by  putting  the  peg 
in  a  door  jamb,  closing  the  door — which 
held  the  peg  as  in  a  vice — and  then  pull- 
ing on  the  top  until  the  peg  came  out. 
This  was  not  only  a  good  way  to  pull  out 
top  pegs,  but  also  an  excellent  method  of 
making  nice  little  corrugations  along  the 
edge  of  the  door.  After  the  peg  had  been 
withdrawn,  the  hole  in  the  top  was  filled 
with  mud  and  the  peg  driven  in  again — 
the  idea  being  that  this  performance 
"  rusted  in "  the  peg  so  it  would  never 
come  out.  Tops  with  screw  pegs  did  not 
require  this  treatment,  but  screw-peg  tops 
are  of  comparatively  recent  manufacture. 

One  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  good 
top  was  that  it  should  be  a  good  hummer, 
and  to  improve  its  humming  qualities 
notches  were  cut  in  its  side;  so  with  head 
cutting,  peg  pulling,  and  notch  carving. 
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a  top  underwent  considerable  skillful 
manipulation  before  it  reached  the  state 
of  excellence  that  entitled  it  to  a  place 
among:  the  expert's  favorite  spinners  and 
peggers. 

The  lignum-vitse  top  was  the  most 
expensive,  but  on  account  of  the  terrific 
hardness  of  the  wood,  which  made  decapi- 
tation and  notching  difficult,  it  never 
attained  the  popularity  of  the  box  wooder 
as  a  spinner ;  but  it  was  a*  good  top  to  place 
in  the  ring  in  the  ring  game,  as  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  split  one.  This  top 
was  known  among  us  boys  as  the  '*  linkum- 
vity,"  and  was  supposed  to  bear  some 
obtuse  relationship  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  fame. 

Top  strings  were  usually  made  of  a  hard, 
smooth  twine,  known  as  "  curtin  cord." 
At  one  end  of  the  string  was  a  wooden 
button  mould,  which  held  the  string 
securely  between  the  fingers — the  mould 
being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  with 
the  string  passing  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers.  A  string  called  a  "  snoor  " 
was  often  used  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
This  was  cut  from  thin  leather,  about  the 
width  of  a  shoe  string,  and  then  rolled 
under  the  foot  to  make  it  round.  The 
shorter  the  strii^g  the  more  expert  the 
spinner.  During  "  war  times "  (1861- 
1864)  the  army  uniform  button  was  often 
used  instead  of  the  button  mould. 

In  winding  the  top  two  methods 
obtained.  One  was  to  tie  a  knot  in  the 
string  about  an  inch  from  the  end  and 
then  unravel  the  loose  end.  This  frayed 
end  we  wet  in  the  mouth,  stuck  it  on  the 
side  of  the  top  and  wound  the  string  from 
peg  to  head.  The  other  way  was  to  take 
a  turn  around  the  shoulder  of  the  top  and 
then  bring  the  string  down  to  the  peg  and 
wind. 

When  about  to  spin,  the  top  was  held  in 
the  hand,  with  the  first  finger  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  top  and  the  peg  resting 
on  the  side  of  the  thumb,  with  all  loose 
string  wound  tightly  around  the  top  or 
hand,  so  that  the  top  rested  firmly  in  the 
grasp.  Another  style  of  holding  the  top 
that  was  popular  among  top  splitters  was 
to  grasp  it  firmly  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  with  the  peg  uppermost  and 
resting  on  the  side  of  the  finger;  then  by 
a  dexterous  twist  of  the  wrist  reverse  the 
top  in  throwing,  so  that  it  landed  right 
side  up  on  the  ground.     It  was  thought  a 


top  could  be  thrown  with  more  force  when 
using  this  latter  method. 

Top  games  were  few  in  number — in  fact, 
there  was  but  one  popular  game,  which 
was  "  peg-in-the-ring,"  This  was  played 
by  drawing  a  ring  about  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  smaller  ring  in  the  centre — 
one  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  £ach 
player  placed  a  top  in  the  smaller  ring; 
and  this  collection,  known  as  the  ^*bait," 
was  often  the  most  disreputable  assem- 
blage of  tops  that  one  could  well  imagine 
— pegless  tops  were  barred,  however. 

The  game  began  by  the  first  player 
standing  at  the  outer  ring,  or  "  tow  line,'* 
and  throwing  his  peggor,  or  "  plugger,"  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  at  the  tops  in  the 
ring;  the  object  being  to  knock  the  tops 
out.  To  make  a  successful  shot  a  bait  top 
must  not  only  be  knocked  out  of  the  inner 
ring,  but  the  pegger  must  spin  after  the 
shot  is  made.  If  the  pegger  did  not  spin, 
or  if  the  player  failed  to  knock  out  a  bait 
top,  he  added  another  top  to  the  pot.  In 
case  the  pegger  hit  the  inner  ring  as 
required,  but  did  not  knock  out  any  tops, 
the  player  paid  no  forfeit*  provided  the 
pegger  rolled  out  of  the  inner  ring,  but 
if  it  "dropped  dead"  in  the  ring  he  con- 
tributed a  top  to  the  collection.  The 
game  ended  when  all  the  tops  in  the  bait 
ring,  that  is  the  inner  ring,  were  knocked 
out.  Some  boys  played  in  turn,  while 
others  shot  as  fast  as  they  could  spin  and 
wind  again.  While  the  object  of  this  game 
was  to  knock  out  bait  tops,  it  was  often 
the  player's  earnest  determination  to  split 
as  many  tops  as  he  could,  and  great  was 
the  glory  when  he  succeeded  in  cracking 
one  in  halves.  Playing  "  for  fun  "  meant 
returning  the  bait  tops  won  to  the  orig- 
inal owners,  while  **  in  earnest "  and  "  for 
keeps "  was  the  same  as  **  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils." 

A  game  called  "chipstone"  was  occa- 
sionally played,  but  it  never  attained  any 
great  degree  of  popularity.  On  a  hard, 
smooth  piece  of  ground  two  lines  about 
four  feet  long  were  drawn  and  some  five 
feet  apart.  Small  flat  stones,  such  as  are 
found  on  the  beach,  were  then  laid  in  a 
row  between  the  two  lines:  each  player 
contributing  one  or  more  stones  as  agreed. 
The  players  having  provided  themselves 
with  small  wooden  spoons  or  shovels,  usu- 
ally made  from  shingles,  the  game  began 
by  each  player  in  turn  a*  top  at 
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one  of  the  stones  in  an  attempt  to  knock 
the  stone  outside  the  lines.  If  he  failed 
to  hit  one  and  his  top  continued  to  spin, 
he  dexterously  pushed  his  spoon  under  the 
top;  and  with  the  top  still  spinning 
dropped  it  on  the  edge  of  a  stone  so  as  to 
"  chip "  it  outside  of  the  lines.  As  long 
as  the  top  kept  on  spinning  the  player 
could  take  it  up  with  his  spoon  and  chip 
the  stone  as  many  times  as  he  was  able — 
it  generally  taking  some  three  or  four 
attacks  upon  the  stone  to  chip  it  out  of 
bounds.  If  the  player  succeeded  in  "  chip- 
ping out"  with  one  spinning  of  his  top, 
he  was  entitled  to  another  turn.  If  his 
top  dropped  dead  within  the  lines  he  was 
compelled  to  lay  in  a  stone  as  forfeit.  The 
player  who  chipped  out  the  most  stones 
won  the  game.  Sometimes  a  ring  was 
used,  instead  of  the  two  lines. 

There  were  minor  games  called  "catch- 
top,"  "  scoop,"  and  "  let-the-old-cat-die." 
In  catch-top  the  top  was  spun  on  the 
ground,  then  a  loop  was  made  in  the  string, 
thrown  over  the  top,  the  top  jerked  into 
the  air,  and  caught  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  All  players  threw  their  tops  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  player  whose  top  spun 
longest  in  his  hand  won  that  round.  Scoop 
was  the  same  as  catch-top,  with  the  lassoo 
act  omitted — the  top  being  taken  from 
the  ground  by  quickly  running  the  hand 
under  it.  In  let-the-old-cat-die  all  the 
players  threw  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  the  top  spinning  longest  was  declared 
the  winner. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  tops — fat 
tops,  lean  tops,  short  peggers,  long  peg- 
gers,  and  tops  of  all  colors.  Some  were 
made  of  beech  and  others  of  hard  pine, 
sycamore,  elm,  lignum -vitro,  and  box- 
wood— the  box-wooder  being  the  favorite. 
The  long-pegged  tops  were  the  best  for 
playing  the  ring  game;    for,  as  they  laid 


more  on  their  sides  as  they  fell  and  before 
spinning  entirely  ceased,  they  were  more 
likely  to  roll  out  of  the  ring  than  the  short 
peggers.  With  long-pegged  tops  a  boy 
could  often  cause  the  top  to  jump  out  of 
the  ring  as  soon  as  it  struck  the  ground. 
This  was  done  by  drawing  the  hand  back 
quickly  just  as  the  top  left  the  string. 
When  the  act  was  well  executed,  the  top 
would  knock  out  a  bait  top,  and  then  jump 
back  outside  the  dead  lines. 

While  the  sport  of  "  whip-top  "  is  a  very 
old  one,  probably  antedating  spinning  tops 
with  a  string,  its  popularity  in  this 
country  seems  to  have  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States;  the  Boston  boys'  knowledge  of  the 
game  being  limited  to  articles  and  pictures 
in  books.  The  whip-top  of  half  a  century 
ago  was  a  round  piece  of  wood,  flat  on  top, 
and  the  underside  whittled  down  to  a 
point  resembling  a  pill  box  with  a  pointed 
bottom.  Later,  the  regulation  peg  top 
was  used,  although  many  boys  drew  out 
the  sharp  peg  and  substituted  a  brass- 
headed  nail.  The  whip  was  a  stick  about 
18  inches  long,  with  a  lash  sometimes  of 
leather,  but  usually  of  rags.  An  eel-skin 
lash  was  considered  the  correct  thing, 
however.  The  top  was  first  given  a  start 
by  twirling  it  between  the  thumb  and 
finger;  then  quickly  grasping  the  whip, 
which  was  carried  under  the  left  arm,  the 
spinner  lashed  the  top  with  a  peculiar 
drawing  stroke  that  consisted  in  throwing 
the  lash  forward  and  then  drawing  it  back 
quickly.  A  racing  game  and  a  fighting 
game  were  played  with  these  tops.  In  rac- 
ing, two  or  more  boys  lined  up  at  a  start- 
ing line  and  drove  their  tops  along  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  feet  to  a  goal  line; 
and  in  fighting  they  whipped  their  tops 
at  each  others,  striving  to  upset  their 
opponent's  tops. 
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"The  best  test  of  the  worth  of  any  sport  ahoald  be  the  demand  that  sport  makes  upon  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  in  their  sum  we  call  manliness."— Thbodorb  Roosbvblt. 


Protecttott       There  is  cause  for  deep  rejoic- 
tartht  ing  in  the  passing  in  the  House 

©•"••^  of     the     Alaskan     game     bill, 

which,  backed  by  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Lacey  has  so  successfully  championed.  If 
wise  judgrment  is  now  used  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  the  tremendous  and  wan- 
ton slaughter  of  caribou  will  cease,  and  the 
several  species  of  big  brown  bear  in  that 
region  be  saved  from  extinction.  This 
adds  to  the  already  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  sportsmen  of  America  owe  Mr. 
Lacey. 

The  bill  protects  deer,  moose,  caribou, 
sheep,   goat,  bear,   sea   lion,   and   walrus, 
classed  as  game  animals;  also  duck,  geese, 
brant,  swan,  plover,  snipe,  curlew,  grouse, 
and    ptarmigan,    classed    as    game    birds. 
Brown  bear  may  be  killed   only  between 
April    16    and    June    30,    both    inclusive; 
moose,     caribou,    walrus,     and     sea     lion 
between  September  1  and  October  31 ;  deer, 
sheep,  and  goat,  September  1  to  December 
15;    grouse,  ptarmigan,  shore  birds,   and 
water  fowl,  September  1  to  December  15. 
It  prohibits  the  killing  of  any  females  or 
yearlings  of  moose,  caribou,  deer,  or  sheep; 
the  killing  or^having  in  possession  in  one 
day  of  more  than  ten  grouse  or  ptarmigan 
or  twenty-five  shore  birds  or  water  fowl; 
and  allows  one  person  to  kill  in  one  year 
two  each  of  moose,  walrus,  or  sea  lion; 
four  each  of  caribou,  sheep,  goat,  or  brown 
bear;    eight  deer.     Hunting  with  hounds, 
the    use  of  a    shotgun    larger    than    ten 
gauge,  or  any  gun  that  cannot  be  fired 
from  the  shoulder,  or  the  use  of    steam 
launches  or  any  other  boats  than  those  pro- 
pelled by  oars  or  paddles  in   pursuit  of 
game  animals  or  birds,  are  prohibited.    The 
sale  of  hides,  skins,  or  heads  of  any  of  the 
game  animals  or  game  birds  is  prohibited 
during  the  close  season.     An  excellent  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  and  one  showing  the 


careful  regard  of  its  framers  for  local  con- 
ditions. Is  that  which  *'  permits  the  killing 
of  any  game  animal  or  bird  for  food  or 
clothing  by.  Indians  or  Eskimos,  or  by 
miners,  explorers,  or  travelers  on  a  journey 
when  in  need  of  food;  but  the  game  ani- 
mals or  birds  so  killed  shall  not  be  shipped 
or  sold."  This  is  a  splendid  bill,  providing 
Alaska  with  needed  legislation  without  in 
any  way  injuring  the  interests  of  the 
natives  or  others  living  in  its  unsettled 
regions. 

It  is  one  thing  to  put  a  law  on 
Police  record,  and  it  is  quite  another  to 
AiaiKft     enforce    it.     A    great    many    good 

laws  have  failed  to  be  serviceable 
simply  because  their  execution  was  at- 
tempted by  men  ignorant  of  the  local  con 
ditions  and  lacking  in  that  most  useful  of 
all  the  senses — common  sense.  To  success- 
fully put  game  laws  into  effect  in  an 
unsettled  and  frontier  section  requires  an 
oflScer  who  knows  the  country  from  per- 
sonal travel  and  the  people,  and  their 
needs,  and  their  disposition.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  that  great  western  territory 
of  ours — Alaska.  To  one  familiar  with 
the  country,  vast  as  it  is,  the  policincr  of 
Alaska  in  tlie  interest  of  this  proposed  law 
is  not  so  difficult  as  it  seems.  There  are 
just  three  points  where  a  watch  should 
be  set:  Skagway;  Dutch  Flarbor,  on  the 
Island  of  Unalaska;  and  Cook*s  Inlet;  and 
this  statement  has  the  indorsement  of 
A.  J,  Stone,  who  probably  has  traveled 
more  of  Alaska  and  knows  the  territory 
better  than  any  other  man.  Skagway 
would  control  all  shipments  going  up  the 
Yukon,  for  that  is  the  natural  route  from 
the  Klondike  region.  All  shipments  going 
down  the  Yukon  and  all  vessels  from  the 
fiehring  Sea  points  stop  at  Dutch  Har- 
bor, so  this  station  would  practically  con- 
trol   all    the   extreme   northern    and   the 
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Nome  and  St.  Michael  country.  Cook's 
Inlet  would  care  for  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
and  the  great  section  back  of  it. 

By  such  a  distribution  of  those  chosen 
to  command  respect  for  this  new  bill, 
which  the  Senate  must  make  law,  watch 
may  be  kept  over  the  important  sections. 

A  Free  Aze  That  was  an  unfortunate  bill 
in  tht  which  was  brought  before  the 

Adirondack!.  New  York  Legislature  the 
other  day  seeking  to  secure  scientific  for- 
estry in  the  Adirondacks.  All  of  those 
interested  in  forestry,  and  all  intelligent 
men  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, unanimously  favor  scientific  forestry; 
but  the  lamentable  feature  of  this  bill 
was,  that  while  admitting  the  axe  into  the 
Adirondacks,  it  gave  no  assurance  of  its 
being  swung  scientifically.  In  other  words, 
it  gave  no  guarantee  that  the  experiment 
would  be  made  under  really  competent  and 
trustworthy  scientific  auspices.  Had  the 
bill  passed,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  entire 
control  of  the  project  would  have  passed 
to  Governor  Odell  and  his  present  Game 
Commission ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  Hon. 
Tim  Woodruff  and  Mr.  Babcock  in  the 
Adirondacks  with  a  free  axe  is  not  alto- 
gether reassuring! 

There  is  another  bill  under  considera- 
tion in  the  New  York  Legislature  which 
should  be  killed;  and  that  is  the  one  of 
Senator  Brown's  amending  the  navigation 
act  so  as  to  permit  individuals  to  condemn 
streams  and  adjacent  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  floating  out  logs.  This  bill  is 
purely  in  the  interest  of  lumbermen  who 
already  have  all  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  idea  of  giving  any  one 
legal  right  to  first  condemn  private  prop- 
erty, and  then  subsequently  to  injure  it 
by  flooding,  so  he  can  get  more  lumber  to 
the  market,  is  preposterous.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  Governor  Odell  will  not  permit 
himself  to  become  a  tool  of  the  lumber 
interest. 

Two  bills  Governor  Odell 
AtoaaTe^me  ^^^  recently  signed  are  ex- 
Protectlon  ceedingly  good  ones;    these 

are  one  prohibiting  the 
shooting  of  wild  pigeons  from  traps;  and 
the  other  providing  that  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  possession  of  game  during  certain 
seasons  in  this  State  shall  apply  to  game 
taken  outside  of  this  State,  as  well  as  to 


that  killed  within  the  State.  This  is  one 
of  the  very  best  provisions  any  Governor 
ever  signed,  and  I  have  always  believed  it 
to  be  the  real  keystone  of  adequate  game 
protection.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  fail- 
ing of  state  game  legislation,  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  declaring  illegal,  in  close 
seasons,  possession  of  the  game  which  has 
been  killed  outside  of  the  state.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  a  loophole,  of  which 
the  market  hunters  take  full  advantage. 
So  long  as  possession  of  game  killed  out- 
side of  the  state  is  permitted  during  the 
close  season,  no  adequate  protection  is  pos- 
sible for  the  game  within  the  state.  This 
all  goes  to  emphasize  the  need  of  universal 
game  laws.  If  quail  killed  in  Connecticut 
may  be  sold  in  Xew  Y^ork  during  the  New 
York  close  season,  there  is  no  protection 
possible  for  that  bird  either  in  New  York 
or  in  Connecticut;  for  the  evil  works  both 
ways. 

Yet  another  excellent  bill,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, is  the  one  transferring  the  control  of 
the  Aquarium  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  This  is  a  bill  which  I  unquali- 
fiedly indorse.  Under  it,  the  Aquarium, 
instead  of  being  a  dependent  of  politics, 
will  be  managed  intelligently,  like  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  New 
York  Zoological  Society  has  our  entire 
confidence. 

iBteUlcence  ^"^i^  the  State  legislature 
Wantlnc  In  faces  the  automobile  speeding 
Antomobile  question  fairly  and  intelli- 
*••**  gently,   no     amount     of    law 

making  will  accomplish  de- 
sired results.  It  is  absurd,  of  course,  to 
make  laws  that  obviously  are  impossible  to 
carry  out,  and  that  unfairly  discriminate 
against  the  machine,  as  compared  with 
regulations  made  for  horses  and  bicycles. 
To  provide  that  the  automobile  shall  not 
go  faster  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour 
on  the  country  highway  is  to  make  a  law 
that  will  be  ignored  by  practically  every 
automobilist.  The  automobile  is  manu- 
factured to  travel  at  a  greater  speed  than 
the  horse,  that  is  its  reason  for  being — 
hence  no  law  restricting  it  to  the  pace 
permitted  the  animal  will  be  respected. 
With  automobiles  manufactured  to  run 
twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  miles  the 
hour,  it  is  inane  to  expect  them  to  keep 
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down  to  a  ten-mile,  or  even  a  fifteen-mile 
limit  where  the  roadbed  warrants  higher 
flights. 

The  chief  danger  of  speeding,  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  only  serious  one,  is  the  fright- 
ening of  horses  by  passing  them  at  speed; 
therefore,  the  real  needed  provision  is  one 
that  insists  upon  the  chauffeur  reducing 
his  speed,  bringing  his  machine  to  a  stand- 
still if  the  need  be,  on  signal  from  the 
driver  of  the  frightened  horse.  Legisla- 
tion on  this  poiut  should  be  unequivocal 
and  strict  as  it  can  possibly  be  made;  and 
the  penalty  for  the  chauffeur  ignoring  the 
raised  hand  of  the  driver  should  be  of 
extreme  severity.  This  is  the  practical 
side  of  the  question,  and  should  be  handled 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  relieve  the  present 
friction  between  those  who  ride  in  auto- 
mobiles and  those  who  drive  horses. 

Although  there  has  been  a  very 
JJj^j^  noticeable  decrease  in  the  num- 
^^*\m^  ber  of  spring  shooters,  yet  the 
question  still  remains  the  most 
vexing  and  the  most  important  one  which 
sportsmen  have  to  face.  Three  inimical 
quantities  combine  to  encourage  the  annual 
spring  killing  of  ducks  during  their  mating 
and  breeding  season:  (1)  Unsympathetic 
and  uninformed  legislators;  (2)  the  con- 
flicting laws  of  contiguous  states;  (3)  that 
considerable,  though  decreasing  class  of 
otherwise  estimable  men,  who  excuse  them- 
selves for  spring  shooting  on  the  groimd 
that  the  law  allows  it.  The  only  remedy 
for  these  ills  is  continuation  of  the  present 
earnest  efforts  by  sportsmen  to  enlighten 
legislators  and  induce  the  men  under 
proposition  No.  3  to  abandon  the  spring 
shooting  and  join  in  the  good  cause.  Mean- 
time it  is  true  that  popular  sentiment  is 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  against  the 
killing  of  ducks  or  other  birds  during  their 
breeding  season. 

Perhaps  the  most  demoralizing  influence, 
however,  with  which  sportsmen  have  to 
contend,  is  the  confliction  of  state  laws. 
No  headway  can  be  made  in  New  Jersey, 
or  Connecticut,  for  example,  because  New 
York,  with  its  pot-hunting  Long  Island 
contingent  and  a  Governor  in  sympathy 
with  spring  shooting,  neutralizes  all  the 
good  efforts  made  across  the  border.  Wis- 
consin has  splendid  laws  and  a  sentiment 
making  for  honest  game  protection,  but 
Illinois  is  lawless,  and  slaughters  the  birds 


by  the  thousands  as  they  cross  the  State. 
The  situation  is  very  serious,  indeed,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley  district;  and  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  there  appears  to  be  no  thought 
save  of  slaughtering  the  ducks,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  single  bird  left  in  sight  during 
the  spring  migration. 

Another  menace  comes  from  the  unex- 
pected direction  of  some  shooting  clubs  in 
the  great  Middle  West,  where  the  annual 
migration  is  larger  and  for  longer  periods. 
There  are  a  number  of  prominent  clubs 
in  this  section  membered  by  well-to-do 
men  of  the  town — ^men  with  sportsmanly 
sentiments  on  all  other  game  questions — 
yet  whom  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
restrain  from  joining  the  spring  duck  f usi- 
lade.  Discuss  the  spring  shooting  ques- 
tion with  these  men,  and  they  will  agree  it 
is  wrongful  and  unsportsmanlike  to  kill 
the  birds  at  a  time  when  they  are  breeding, 
yet,  so  sure  as  the  spring  days  come,  they 
do  not  resist  the  loophole  the  law  provides, 
or  the  evil  examples  of  the  market  hunters, 
or  the  lawless  shooters  of  an  adjoining 
state.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  men 
who  utter  fine  sentiments  in  the  clubroom, 
but  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  from 
breaking  back  from  the  firing  line  of  pro- 
tection once  the  fight  begins.  This  is  a 
class  of  men  where  missionary  work  is 
needed.  Every  sportsman  should  get  at 
least  one  of  this  kind  on  a  leash  as  the 
warm  days  of  early  spring  come. 

Practical  Perhaps  it  wounds  the  vanity  of 
Soar  Bird  &^  Eastern  man  to  acknowledge 
Protection  it,  but  it  is  an  honest  fact  that 
by  ChJcAfo  ^jjg  West  is  giving  us  good  les- 
sons  in  the  management  of  in- 
dustrial institutions,  in  the  wholesomcness 
of  social  organizations,  in  the  common 
sense  management  of  their  college  sport. 
Some  of  these  lessons  we  have  been  big 
enough  to  profit  by — and  that  argues 
well  for  the  quality  of  the  Eastern 
man. 

The  most  recent  good  lesson  to  come  out 
of  the  West  is  provided  by  some  Chicago 
women,  who  in  the  newspapers  are  cata- 
logued as  "society  leaders";  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  know  that  they  are 
women  of  gentle  birth.  These  have  organ- 
ized for  what  seems  to  me  the  most  prac- 
tical means  yet  devised,  of  stopping  the 
sale  of  song  birds  and  birds  of  plumage 
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for  hat  decoration.  Instead  of  working  on 
the  milliners  (who  will,  of  course,  always 
find  a  way  of  getting  the  bird  decorations 
if  women  are  willing  to  buy  them)  these 
women  are  working  among  the  individuals. 
Every  member  of  their  organization  agrees 
not  to  wear  a  hat  decorated  with  birds,  and 
they  are,  in  addition,  exerting  all  their 
organized  strength  and  individual  influ- 
ence to  induce  other  women  to  abandon  the 
bird  feather  decorated  hat. 

New  York  women  like  to  have  some  fad 
or  other  to  talk  about  and  potter  over  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  social  dissipation. 
There  are  no  end  of  organizations  concern- 
ing themselves  with  the  "poor  heathen"; 
there  are  "  mothers'  meetings  "  and  sewing 
and  other  similar  societies  galore,  and  they 
are  all  commendable;  but  here  is  a  really 
great  work  that  American  women  can  do 
for  American  birds.  A  society  in  New 
York  founded  on  the  lines  of  the  one  I 
have  just  told  of  in  Chicago  would  pro- 
vide another  fad  for  women  who  are  ever 
seeking  such  novelties,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  aiding  one  of  the  most 
worthy  causes  of  to-day. 

Next  to  the  show  of  the  West- 
Bud!?  minster   Kennel   Club,  that   of 

Come  to  ^^^  ^ew  England  Kennel  Club, 
JnOcmeiit      in  Boston,  is  always  the  most 

important;  and  the  one  of  this 
year  was  no  exception.  The  entries  were 
large,  and  averaged  good  class.  Generally 
speaking,  the  management  was  also  of  its 
usual  excellence,  though  the  continuous 
day  and  night  judging  performance  was 
an  innovation  which  was  found  wanting, 
and  should  be  abandoned  another  year.  In 
point  of  numbers,  the  breeds  making  the 
best  showing  were  the  beagles,  Irish  ter- 
riers, of  course  the  Boston  terriers,  fox 
terriers,  and  bulldogs.  The  Windholme 
Kennels  deservedl.y  carried  off  all  honors  in 
the  beagle  classes,  while  Mrs.  Kernochan, 
with  equal  merit,  swept  the  Irish  terrier 
board.  Rockwood  Jun.,  as  usual,  had  all 
the  Irish  setter  honors ;  none  other  ap- 
pears to  have  even  a  look  in.  In  the 
absence  of  Barton  Tory,  there  was  no 
English  setter  to  compare  with  Mallwyd 
Sirdar,  which  took  first.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Fred  Man- 
sell,  the  English  judge,  who  appeared  to 
revel  in  upsetting  decisions,  would  have 
placed  these  two  setters  that  have  proved 


a  puzzle  for  several  good  judges.     I  con- 
fess that  I  favor  Mallwyd  Sirdar. 

Generally    speaking,    the    judging:     was 
satisfactory,  but    some    of    Mr.  Mansell's 
awards  were  so  totally  at  variance   with 
those  made  previously  by  good  judges  as  to 
create  a  very  serious  doubt  of  the  English- 
man's ability  to  decide  upon  the  genuine 
merit  of  the  dogs  before  him.     For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Airedales,  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene's 
Clonmel    Bed    Rock,   which    hitherto    has 
been  an  invariable  first,  fell  second  to  New 
King,  a  good  dog,  but  of  no  such  breeding 
as  the  other.     In  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup 
for  fox  terriers.  Hot  Stuff,  which  has  here- 
tofore   beaten    everything    in    sight,    was 
given  second  to  Terrence,  of  the  same  ken- 
nel.    But   a  still  more   surprising    award 
was  the  placing  of  the  Yorkshire  terrier, 
Encliffe  Midge  (which  had  won  a  second 
in  her  class)   over  the  Blenheim  spaniel, 
Champion  RoUo,  which  has  passed  under 
the  official  eye  of  every  judge  in  England 
and  America  and  never  suffered  a  defeat. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  amazing  award 
by  Mr.  Mansell  was  in  the  L.  K.  A.  of  M. 
Old  Grist  Mill  Challenge  Trophy  for  the 
best  bitch  of  any  breed,  where  he  placed  a 
Boston  terrier,  which  had  won  second  in  its 
class,  over  Darnall  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Kcr- 
nochan's  Irish  terrier  which  is  regarded  at 
the  top  in  America.     Darnall  Kitty  is  the 
toy   spaniel,   which   at   the   Newark   show 
was    judged    the    best    of    any    breed    in 
a  class  containing  the  champions  of  the 
Old  English  sheep  dogs,  greyhounds,  bull, 
collie,  and  English  setter  classes,  respect- 
ively.     And  this  was  only  indorsing  pre- 
vious judgment,  for  Kitty  and  Champion 
Rollo  had  already  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
team  of  any  breed  at  the  Providence  show, 
beating  several  other  high  class  pairs.  This 
detail  merely  to  prove  that  Mr.  Mansell'^^ 
decision    disagreed    with    more    than    one 
judge.     The  award  was  ao  extraordinary  as 
to  be  really  mirth-provoking;  not  the  least 
amusing  feature  being  the  assumed  entente 
cordiale  existing  between  the  judge  and  a 
breed  (Boston  terrier)  obviously  strange  to 
Englishmen. 

When  we  have  such  judges  as  Messrs 
R.  F.  Mayhcw.  W.  C.  Codman,  W.  P- 
Fraser,  Wm.  Tallman,  James  Mortimer,  E. 
M.  Oldham,  and  S.  Van  Schaick,  why  need 
a  stranger  be  imported  to  judge  breeds 
which  men  on  this  side  know  at  least  as 
well  ? 
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A.  C.  Clw!b 


The  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
closed  its  hockey  season  with 
a  very  skilful  exhibition  of  the 
game,  which  gave  it  victory 
over  the  team  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  (,^ye  goals  to  one),  and 
the  championship  of  the  New  York  League. 
I  am  pleased  also  to  record  that  its  play 
in  this  final  heat  was  cleaner  than  in 
almost  any  other  game  of  the  season  where 
much  was  at  stake.  Evidently  some  of  the 
good  old  time  sportsmanship  of  the  Cres- 
cent Club  is  asserting  itself,  to  insist  on 
clean  play  by  its  hockey  team. 

It  is  fair  to  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
to  say  that  the  recent  charge  of  playing  a 
disqualified   player   was   unfounded.    The 
case  was  brought  to  my  attention  origin- 
ally by  an  official  of  the  Canadian  Hockey 
Association,  but  on  investigation  it  turns 
out  that  it  was  not  the  present  player  on 
the  C.  A.  C.  team  who  was  disqualified,  but 
his  brother. 

Pittsburg,  however,  played  Hern  and 
Peel,  who  were  on  a  Canadian  club  of  bad 
record  and  disqualified. 


CoUen 


The  Easter  holidays  provide  an 

Buefetu       annual  trying  out  period  for  the 

PYMpecta     spring  baseball  squad,  and  play 

at  this  time  has  therefore  come 

to  be  viewed  as  somewhat   indicative   of 

the  season's  outlook.     This  year  the  nines 

^ere    unfortunate     in    having,    for     the 

heater  part,   raw,   rainy   weather   rather 

^onducive  to  loose  playing,  yet  the  work  of 

pastern  teams  generally  was  rather  above 

^   usual  Easter  average;    and  this  was 

^]>ecially  true  of  the  fielding.     Scarcely  a 

<?ain    I   ijg^g  gg^jj  q£  ^jjg  leading  Eastern 

ti  *^^^®ities  is  not  fielding  a  little  above 


^    Usual   spring    average;    and    that    is 


th 

^ecidedl;y  notable.     This  means,  if  all  goes 

»  that  we  shall  have  better  baseball  the 

.^^J?    season,  which  is  quite  in  keeping 

the  progress  the  college  game  is  con- 

.  ^^^aly  making.    In  batting,  the  profes- 

*   ^^I    teams  are,  and  probably  will  con- 

j^e   to  be,  considerably  superior  to  the 

,    ^Ke  nines,  but  in  fielding  the  college 

y^Ts  are  gradually  drawing  nearer  and 

^J'^T  the  standard  of  the  professionals. 

^Hnceton  and  Harvard  are  most  fortu- 

^te  among  Eastern  colleges  in  the  return 

^    Masoned  material,  and  perhaps  Prince- 

^^  fares  happiest  in  number  of  tried  out 

P**yer8;   but  in  games  played  during  the 


Easter  period,  Yale's  showing  was  quite 
the  best.  Next  to  Yale,  the  work  of 
Brown  seems  to  merit  the  most  praise. 
Yale  has  a  fair  proportion  of  its  last  year's 
men  in  the  field,  but  the  most  significant 
indication  of  the  early  games  has  been  the 
excellent  work  of  its  new  men  and  espe- 
cially of  the  infield,  which,  although  raw 
and,  therefore,  uneven  and  lacking  in  team 
play,  has  none  the  less  given  promising 
exhibiti6ns.  Speaking  generally  for  the 
Yale  nine,  it  is  without  the  experienced 
players  of  either  Harvard  or  Princeton, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  green  material 
has  showed  an  aptitude  very  suggestive  of 
possibilities.  Some  of  these  possibilities 
were  realized  on  the  Southern  trip,  when 
the  very  strong  Georgetown  team  was 
defeated  8  to  2.  Personally,  I  always  favor 
the  chances  of  a  more  or  less  green  team 
which  shows  promise.  The  veteran  team 
is  too  *'  sot "  in  its  way,  and  apt  to  develop 
an  over-large  idea  of  its  prowess.  Yale's 
outfield  will  be,  as  it  usually  has  been, 
second  to  none,  and  the  men  have  already 
shown  ability  to  bat.  This  should  please 
Yale  men,  because  batting  has  been  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  their  teams  for  several 
years  past.  In  a  word,  Yale's  outlook  is 
the  best  it  has  been  since  '98,  and,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  there  will  be  substantial 
advance  in  baseball  at  New  Haven  this 
season,  for  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
mighty  good  freshman  material;  and  it 
can  bat.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  pitching 
ability  of  the  first  order  is  among  the  new 
men;  of  the  old,  there  is  good,  though  not 
brilliant  quality. 

Princeton's  chances  for  ending  the  sea- 
son at  the  top  of  the  Eastern  colleges, 
should,  I  suppose,  be  considered  the  best, 
considering  its  record  of  last  year  and  the 
number  of  its  returned  men;  but  I  am 
always  shy  of  these  veteran  teams.  One 
never  knows  just  where  they  will  come  out, 
and  Princeton's  work  during  the  Easter 
season — two  defeats  at  the  hands  of 
Georgetown  among  other  things — suggests 
that  the  1902  nine  will  be  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  team 
"  finds "  itself  and  settles  to  the  class  of 
work  of  which  it  is  capable,  certainly  its 
chances  are  second  to  none.  It  ought  to 
show  heavy  batting  and  the  best  infield 
among  the  colleges,  for  lining  out  the  ball 
is  a  tradition  at  Princeton,  and  in  addition 
to    Steinwender    at    second    (one    of    the 
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strongest  infielders  on  th6  college  dia- 
mond) there  is  excellent  material  besides, 
and  a  new  man  for  third.  Wells,  who  is  said 
to  give  promise  of  being  a  wonder.  All 
this  means  that  with  good,  honest  work 
the  nine  should  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the 
Princeton  men;  but  Princeton's  weakness 
is  lack  of  good  substitute  material  in  one 
or  two  most  important  positions — notably 
catcher. 

Because  of  lingering  winter,  baseball 
development  is  always  slower  at  Cambridge 
than  at  New  Haven,  or  Princeton,  or  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Harvard  has  been  not  really 
tried  out,  but  the  veterans — Stillman  and 
Clarkson,  pitchers;  Wendell  and  Coolidge 
are  returned,  and  the  other  old  and  new 
material  provides  the  nucleus  for  what 
should  become  a  very  strong  nine.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  battery,  which 
should  disclose  more  power  than  that  of 
the  other  nines,  for  Kernan,  though  new 
behind  the  bat,  is  a  strong  player.  If  the 
team  makes  the  most  of  its  opportunities 
and  initial  strength,  it  must  develop  into 
a  hard,  even-playing,  all-round  nine,  with 
especial  brilliancy  in  the  box,  and  depend- 
able steady  work  in  all  departments. 
There  are  several  hard  batters,  two  first- 
class  pitchers,  and  a  good  infield.  The 
single  game  with  'Princeton  will  hurry 
Harvard's  preparation. 

Among  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
and  Brown  the  last  in  its  early  prelimi- 
nary season  has  revealed  the  best  work,  its 
games  against  the  professional  New  York 
team  showing  the  college  men  to  be  a  spry 
lot  of  fielders  and  with  some  batting  abil- 
ity. Cornell's  work  has  been  nearly  as 
good,  a  commendable  feature  of  its  play 
being  the  few  errors  recorded  against 
the  men  in  their  early  games.  There  is 
every  likelihood  of  Cornell  having  a 
stronger  nine  than  last  year,  especially  in 
batting. 

Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  have  not 
played  enough  in  their  early  season  to 
shape  them  into  form  where  judgment  of 
their  prospects  may  be  trustworthily 
formed.  Pennsylvania,  however,  ought  to 
have  a  nine  of  promise,  because  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  1901  team  returned.  And 
though  green  last  year,  it  did  some  really 
good  work  considering.  Columbia  has  done 
much  loose  playing,  but  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  well  ooached,  and  of 
having  enthusiastic  support. 


jjmmrif^n  By  all  accounts>  Henley  (Julj 
XntrieiAt  8,  9,  and  10)  is  again  to  be 
^**^*y  invaded  by  oarsmen  from  this 

side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  America's 
share  will  be  small.  The  well-known  Argo- 
naut Club,  of  Toronto,  is  raising  funds 
with  the  idea  of  entering  its  fastest  eight 
for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  This  is  a 
commendable  ambition,  but  it  is  going  a 
long  way  from  home  to  get  a  beating,  and 
there  are  crews  in  America  that  will  give 
the  very  good  Argonaut  eight  all  the  rac- 
ing they  can  comfortably  take  care  of.  In 
neither  America  nor  in  Canada  has  a  club 
eight  yet  been  got  together  good  enough 
for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup;  there  must 
be  improvement  in  stroke  and  general  form 
before  such  an  eight  can  be  mustered. 
The  Vesper  Paris  eight  was  the  best  club 
crew  I  have  yet  seen  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  that  was  no  such  eight  as  Penn- 
sylvania sent  to  Henley;  and  we  all  know 
what  befell  the  Pennsylvania  'Varsity. 

America  will  be  represented  in  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls  by  C.  S.  Titus,  of  the  Union 
Boat  Club,  New  York.  Titus  is  the  South- 
ern sculler  who  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  North  some  four  years  ago.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  good  class  man,  though  by  no 
means  of  exceptional  speed.  Should  the 
English  entries  be  a  little  below  average, 
Titus  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  win  the 
famous  trophy,  but  if  the  English  entries 
are  up  to  average  his  chance  will  not  be 
bright.  Of  the  bona  fides  of  Mr.  Titus,  the 
Henley  Stewards  may  be  assured;  he  is  an 
amateur  and  worthy  of  indorsement. 

The  National  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen  is  an  organization  for  which  I  al- 
ways have  had  considerable  respect.  Its  task 
has  been  no  easy  one,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  has  performed  it  with  excellence;  yet 
every  now  and  again  something  transpires 
to  make  me  wonder  if  the  organization  is 
not  losing  its  old  spirit  and  force.  Its 
supineness  under  the  indignities  which 
Ten  Eyck  heaped  upon  it  at  the  time  that 
Paris  crew  was  being  chosen,  was  unpleas- 
antly significant;  but  the  most  disturbing 
evidence  that  has  come  to  me  of  the  new 
order  is  the  failure  to  appoint  Mr.  Walter 
Stimson  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  Stimson  has  been  a  tireless  worker  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  Association,  and 
his  turning  down  by  a  New  England  clique 
argues  ill  for  the  organization  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.     It  seems  to  me  that 
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t\iO  Association  would  do  well  at  its  next 

annual    meeting    to     face     its     problems 

frankly  and  fearlessly,  and  sift  out  such 

of  its  undesirable  element  as  seems  to  bo 

Ending  foothold. 

The  annual  regatta  will  be  held  August 

^  and  9,  on  Lake  Quinsigamond,  Worces- 

^^r,  Mass. 

If  Harvard  and  Yale  will  lend 
fl]||^^  the  support  which  so  good  a 
Qrfiilit     movement  merits,  there  is  better 

prospect  than  ever  this  year  that 
wc  shall  have  the  beginning  of  that  long 
promised  American  Henley.  Half  a  dozen 
old  university  oarsmen  have  been  working 
now  for  two  years  to  perfect  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  bring  about  two  or  three 
days  of  boat  racing  at  New  London,  exclu- 
sive of  the  college  events.  Last  year  the 
scheme  met  with  so  lukewarm  a  reception 
at  New  Haven  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attain  definite  results.  This  year  Yale 
men  seem  more  interested.  The  scope  of 
the  plan  is  an  organization  that,  in  a  small 
way,  will  do  for  ex-college  oarsmen  in 
America  what  Henley  does  for  English- 
men; j.  e.,  provide  an  annual  regatta, 
where  there  will  be  a  few  days  of  good 
sport  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  rowing 
men.  When  the  college  oarsman  gradu- 
ates m  America  his  rowing  days  end,  for, 
with  rare  exceptions,  he  does  not  join  any 
of  the  boat  clubs  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Amateur  Oarsmen — a  very  worthy 
^y»  hut  one  which  fails  to  supply  the 
need  of  the  college  oarsman.  The  aim  of 
the  proposed  new  organization  is  to  fill 
that  need.  • 

The  regatta  will,  of  course,  be  held  at 

*>ew  London  on  either  the  afternoon  pre- 

^a»ng:,  or  the  morning  of  the   Harvard- 

®^  Varsity  race,  under  the  supervision 

a  Board  of  Stewards  composed  of  men 

'om  all  the  prominent  rowing  universi- 

"^r^arvard,    Yale,     Cornell,     Pennsyl- 

|^^^»  Wisconsin,   and   Columbia.     It   re- 

^">rp8  only  a  little  show  of  interest  on  the 

P*rt  of  college  rowing  men  to  launch  this 

-•^ociation;  and  its  mission  is  so  excellent 

^'^^t  the  interest  should  not  be  withheld. 

^Pi'opos  of  college  rowing — it  is  inter- 
^^^ing  to  hear  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
^^^  considering  the  abandonment  of  the 
^^time  fixed  rowlock  for  a  swivel  rowlock 
fomewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  one  which 
^n  long  used  in  America. 


Amezicaa       "^^^     accident    to    Mr.    Foxhall 
PoloPoales    Keene  in  the  hunting  field  the 
IHiliif  well     other  day,  of  which  the  news- 
^^  papers  made  much,  was,  I  am 

happy  to  say,  slight,  and  Mr.  Keene  is  as 
good  now  as  he  was  before  his  horse  rolled 
over  him.  A  serious  mishap  would  have 
been  regrettable  enough  on  Mr.  Keene's 
personal  account,  but  it  would  have  meant 
disaster  to  the  American  polo  team  in  the 
forthcoming  international  match.  Noth- 
ing would  be  surer  than  defeat  for  the 
American  team  were  it  to  lose  the  general- 
ship and  the  play  of  Mr.  Keene.  As  it  is, 
the  match  will  be  a  very  hard  one,  but 
if  the  Americans  get  together  early  and 
the  ponies  play  as  well  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  the  chances  of  America's 
success  are  at  least  even.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  the  American  four  will  win,  for, 
while  it  will  lose  something  in  team  play, 
it  will  make  it  up  in  dash  and  all-round 
hitting  ability.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Keene  in  which  he  tells  me  that  the  ponies 
are  all  doing  very  well,  and  that  he  thinks 
they  wi)l  play  up  to  their  capabilities  when 
the  time  comes. 

Game  Hay  Hot  "^^^^^  ^«  *  ^^^^  interesting 
Be  Killed  in  suit   just   now  going   on   in 

CloaedSeaaoB  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  that 
•■  9i**  some  members  of  the  Bloom- 

**'^**  ing  Grove  Park  Association 

shot  game  on  its  preserve  out  of  season, 
and  were  very  properly  called  to  book  by 
the  State  game  warden  for  violating  not 
only  the  State  game  law,  but,  by  shipping 
away  the  game,  the  Lacey  law  as  well. 
The  Blooming  Grove  Park  *  Association 
members  claim  their  right  to  shoot  game 
on  their  preserve  in  all  seasons.  This  is 
a  strange  contention  for  intelligent  men, 
but  will,  no  doubt,  be  set  straight  by  the 
United  States  Court,  where  it  is  being  tried. 
Game  reserves  made  possible  by  legisla- 
tive acts  are  for  its  preservation  and  pro- 
tection and  not  for  its  destruction.  The 
fact  of  them  being  private  clubs  or  re- 
serves has  no  bearing  on  the  case.  If 
the  killing  of  game  was  permitted  out 
of  season  on  private  reserves,  it  would 
demoralize  the  whole  fabric  of  game 
protection. 

TBe  court  tennis  and  Intercollepriate  fencingr  cham- 
pionghips  are  crowded  out  of  thts  issue  and  will  be 
discussed  next  month,  witn  photographs  of  the 
winners. 
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By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


IT  Bcems  like  yesterday,  but  in  reality  it  was 
some  few  years  ago,  when  I  first  discussed 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  field 
shooting  as  a  rational  sport  for  women.  What 
then  appeared  in  these  pages  was  rather 
sharply  criticised  in  certain  quarters,  but  the 
interesting  fact  remains  that  the  argument  in 
favor  of  woman's  right  to  share  in  clean, 
wholesome  field  sport  was  sound  common  sense. 
The  best  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  might  be  found  in  the  long  list  of 
up-to-date  sportswomen  who  at  present  are  no 
mean  rivals  of  the  average  shooting  man. 
Instead  of  the  few  female  enthusiasts  who  only 
a  few  seasons  ago,  as  it  were,  stole  away  to 
enjoy  their  bit  of  sport,  and  only  ventured 
upon  runway,  stubble,  or  marsh  when  safely 
screened  by  the  grand  old  woods,  or  when  tem- 
porarily lost  amid  leagues  of  loneliness,  we 
have  a  small  army  of  keen,  practical  sports- 
women, as  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms  and  as 
well-informed  concerning  the  ways  oT  game  as 
are  most  of  their  men  friends. 

And  why  not  ?  To  my  notion,  there  are  no 
records  to  show  that  the  He  of  humanity,  or 
any  other  He,  was  ever  granted  any  special 
license  to  monopolize  the  best  there  is  in  the 
great  outdoors.  We  have  been  told  that  after 
man  was  woman,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
merely  hearsay  evidence.  What  we  know  is 
that  if  she  came  after  him  or  no,  she  certainly 
kept  right  after  him  until  recently,  and  that 
mainly  for  his  good.  To-day  the  old  saying 
that  "  After  man  came  woman,  and  she's  been 
after  him  ever  since,"  has  lost  a  deal  of  its 
force,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  field  of 
sport,  wherein  women  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  equal  and  occasionally  surpass  the 
average  man.  The  second  day  of  Diana  has 
dawned,  and  its  golden  promise  need  never  be 
clouded  so  long  as  woman  preserves  that 
sound  sense  and  subtle  judgment  which  form 
the  stoutest  supports  of  Her  Majesty's  throne. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  really  refined  and 
elevating  sports  of  men  are  equally  good  for 
women,  but  1  will  directly  refer  to  the  rod  and 
gun.  While  it  is  true  that  a  man  usually  can 
excel  a  woman  at  almost  any  task  from  necro- 
mantic needlework  to  persiflagic  pastry,  it  is 
equally  true  that  a  woman  properly  trained 
in  the  use  of  arms  and  tackle  cun  hold  her 
own  at  what  were,  until  quite  recently,  deemed 
purely  manly  amusements.  It  has  not  been 
my  good  fortune  to  see  a  woman  equal   the 


wizard  work  of  some  masters  of  fine  fly  tackl<^, 
but  1  have  seen  women  shoot  in  a  fashion  'whii-h 
surely  would  astonish  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  one  weak  woman  can  do. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  club  men 
assembled  to  shoot  their  final  strings  for  .i 
handsome  trophy.  The  targets  used  renderrd 
the  occasion  fit  for  refined  eyes,  so  the  ladie> 
were  present  in  force.  It  happened  tkat  Mi^'♦ 
Annie  Oaklev,  otherwise  known  as  "  Little 
Sure-Shot,"  was  present,  and  she  took  a  hand 
in  divers  sweeps.  I  forget  how  she  fared,  hut 
I  know  she  was  in  the  first  flight,  whic^  meant 
she  scored  nearly  all  her  birds,  and  this  in 
fair  competition  with  men  of  deadly  accuracy 
and    more    or    less    reputation    as   traprfhotv 

Those  who  knew  that  little  woman  at  the  time 

• 

knew  she  was  a  tearing  good  trap  and  field 
shot,  wise  in  the  ways  of  game,  and  quit** 
able  to  make  any  ordinary  field  shot  extend 
himself  to  his  best  pace.  At  all  event.*^  hhe 
has  repeatedly  proved  that  a  smart,  nervv 
w^oman  can  shoot  quite  as  well  as  most  men. 
And,  perhaps,  in  her  own  way  she  has  done  as 
much  as  anyone  to  encourage  women  in  the  use 
of  firearms. 

To-day  there  are  many  "Little  Sure-Shots" 
in  disguise,  and  ten  years  from  now  there  ^ull 
be  many  more.  Any  of  the  leading  dealer? 
might  tell  interesting  tales  of  costly  arni> 
built  for  women;  in  fact,  of  steady  business, 
from  the  feminine  side  of  the  house.  Even 
season  finds  more  w^omen  in  the  camp,  on  the 
trail,  and  behind  the  dogs,  and,  needless  to  say. 
their  presence  is  a  delight  to  all  true  sports- 
men. The  influence  of  a  good  woman  can 
never  do  otherwise  than  sweeten  the  joys  ^*^ 
field  sports.  It  has  been  ray  privilege  to  shoot 
and  fish  with  a  few  keen,  sensible  sportswomen 
who  reallv  had  mastered  a  deal  more  than  tlip 
rudiments  of  the  craft,  and  certainly  the  exper- 
iences in  question  rank  with  the  most  enjoy 
able  of  a  rather  long  and  unusually  varied 
sporting  career. 


T 


o  an  eager  disciple  of  Walton  the  master- 
piece of  all  the  gems  of  the  trout  stream 
surely  is  a  "  bit,"  in  the  foreground  of  whicft 
stands  the  supple  figure  of  a  rationally  pirbed 
woman,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  fii'<*^ 
attributes  of  angling,  who  follows  the  sport 
from  a  genuine  love  of  the  stream,  its  sur- 
roundings and  possibilities.  Such  a  woman 
fishes  because  she  revels  in  the  freedom  ^^^ 
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beauty  of  the  wildn,  because  she  feels  the  thrill 
of  wholesome  sport  which  she  knows  is  good 
for  her,  and  because  she  has  learned  that  the 
trail  of  Diana  leads  through  right  pleasant 
places.  There  is  no  nonsense  nor  affectation 
about  her;  she  is  businesslike,  practical,  and 
charming  all  through,  and  she  glories  in  her 
freedom  and  in  the  reverent  homage  which 
^ise  men  never  fail  to  pay  her.  And  she  is 
right,  too,  for  after  all  it  is  part  of  a  woman's 
business  to  please  manly  men  who  honestly 
admire  the  true  sportswoman,  as  they  openly 
or  secretly  despise  the  imitation  article. 

And  in  the  field  it  is  the  same.  There  is  no 
more  delightful  comrade  than'  a  vigorous, 
womanly  woman,  who  can  tramp  for  miles  if 
need  be  and  bag  her  fair  share  of  birds.  Here 
and  there  are  to  be  found  women  who  not  only 
are  good  shots,  but  who  are  excellent  field 
naturalists;  who  have  acquired  much  wisdom 
from  study  and  intelligent  observation,  and  are 
able  to  discourse  sagely  and  entertainingly 
upon  the  habits  of  every  bird  and  beast  of 
their  district.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  woman 
can  "queen  it"  over  her  sportsmen  acquaint- 
ances, for  while  we  all  love  a  lovable  woman, 
we  worship  her  wherever  she  proves  her  ability 
to  hold  her  end  up  at  our  favorite  game. 

Apropos  of  the  woman   and   the   g^n,   and 
because  it  is  customary  to  find  the  lash  at  the 
end  of  the  whip, — before  me  lies  a  report  of  a 
hve-bird  shoot  in  which  a  number  of  women 
figured  prominently.     The  report  came  to  me 
in  a  letter  from  an  accomplished  sportswoman 
-^ne  who  has  killed  big  game  and  small.  East, 
West,  North,  and  South.     The  last  line  of  the 
letter  is:    *•  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "    To 
»peak  frankly,  1  don^t  think  much  of  it.    To 
we  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  facing  a  live-bird 
'^P  and  bending  her  energies  to  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  a  wretched  pigeon  for  the 
^  '^  oi  a  trifle  of  cash,  or  pewter  plunder,  is, 
^«  say  the  least,  displeasing.     Further,  I  hope 
the  disease  won't  spread.     In   the  score   of  a 
^■wrd  shoot  a  woman's  name  is  a  discordant 
";^*<*-    Hence,   1    think    wise    women    will    let 
1  f^eon  shooting  severely  alone.     A  woman   is 
^  *^en  to  the  greatest  advantage  at  some 
**  *^^["'    task,    while     the    grace     of     pigeon 
shooting  18  only  the  latter  half  of  the  proper 
^-    It  is  all  very  fine  for  trapshooters  to 
^^  that  the  killing  of  pigeons  is  no  worse 
*i^  the  killing  of  game — those  who  are  sports- 
en  as  Weil  as  trapshots  know  better.     1  have 
"Muarrel  with  trapshooting;    I  simply  don't 
^"l?e  in  it,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an 
unnecessarily  cruel  way  of  deciding  who  shall 


win  a  bimch  of  money  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
form  of  a  trophy.  But  to  compare  it  with 
field  shooting  in  regard  to  cruelty,  or  anything 
else  outside  of  the  aiming  and  firing  of  the  gun, 
is  like  comparing  the  work  of  the  boss  butcher 
in  a  Chicago  slaughter-house  with  the  work  of 
some  lone  trapper.  Both  kill  and  skin  beasts 
and  for  money,  but  if  1  were  looking  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  world  beautiful, 
its  creatures,  anything  connected  with  true 
sportsmanship,  I  suspect  I'd  hit  the  trail  to 
the  nor'rard  in  preference  to  the  rail  to  the 
meat  maker's.  Nor  can  1  see  why  refined 
women  should  desire  to  face  the  traps.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  elevating  about  the 
sport — in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  it  except  the 
excitement  and  the  possible  plunder.  The 
nervous  strain  of  an  important  contest  never 
did  and  never  will  do  any  good  to  man  or 
woman,  while  the  particular  brand  of  excite- 
ment which  it  offers  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
the  gaming  table  and  the  betting  and  prize 
rings. 

"11/  HEREVER  the  law  allows  this  month  will 
^ "  see  the  first  of  the  shore-bird  shooting. 
While  I  am  no  advocate  of  spring  shooting, 
except  at  geese,  I  thoroughly  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  many  good  men  and  true  who 
find  pleasure  in  an  outing  after  the  enforced 
idleness  of  winter.  It  is  not  always  just  to 
criticise  men  who  uphold  'the  opposite  view, 
and  certainly  the  spring  shooter  of  geese  and 
shore  birds  (not  duck,  mind  you)  has  no  weak 
argument  on  his  side.  The  beaches  and  lake 
shores  to  the  North  possess  magnetic  attrac- 
tions for  the  man  who  loves  the  outdoors — 
in  fact,  they  are  never  more  attractive  than 
during  that  magic  period  when  spring  is  pre- 
paring to  yield  her  sceptre  to  the  young  sum- 
mer. I  never  shoot  the  smaller  feathered  fry 
— the  wee,  busy  fellows  forever  trotting  the 
sand,  or  treading  to  and  fro  in  driven  clouds, 
but  I  confess  to  a  weakness  in  the  direction 
of  the  larger  and  shyer  waders,  from  curlew 
down.  These  are  no  easy  quarry,  as  the 
novice  will  learn  during  his  initial  attempts  at 
bagging  them.  Most  of  my  shore  shooting  has 
been  done  about  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the 
sport  frequently  is  wonderfully  good,  but  1 
have  also  tried  the  beaches  within  easy  reach 
of  Gotham  with  fair  success.  The  great 
trouble  with  nearby  places  is  not  so  much  a 
scarcity  of  birds  as  the  overabundance  of  gun- 
ners— "  You  can  go  where  you  please,  you  can 
skid  up  the  trees,  but  you  don't  get  away  from 
the  guns."    And  the  fellow  in  the  next  hide  i8 
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forever  bothering  you,  either  by  shooting  when 
he  shouldn't,  or  by  moving  about  and  making 
himself  generally  conspicuous  precisely  at  the 
wrong  time,  because  he  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  keep  still. 

On  the  lakes  it  is  different.  There  you  may 
have  a  full  mile  of  sand  all  to  yourself,  or, 
perhaps,  as  it  were,  be  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach.  Such  conditions  mean  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  for  there  is  a  deal  more 
in  shore-bird  shooting  than  the  mere  knocking 
down  of  victims.  I  know  one  huge  sandbar 
which  divides  a  snug  harbor  from  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  I  suppose  I  have  lain  upon 
that  warm  sand  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  at 
least  one  hundred  times.  Not  infrequently 
the  ground  was  reached  about  midnight,  and  a 
series  of  cat  naps  helped  to  kill  time  till  the 
big  council  fire  flared  above  the  eastern  waves. 
To  lie  in  the  warm,  dry  sand  and  listen  to  the 
hiss  of  arriving  wings,  to  the  piping  and  fluting 
of  myriad  voices  through  the  darkness,  to 
identify  each  familiar  call,  and  to  quicken  with 
keen  alertness  whenever  a  strange  note 
sounded  in  all  that  melody,  was  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  sport. 

And  when  the  sun  shot  his  first  flat  arrows 
across  leagues  of  blue  water;  when  the  thou- 
sands of  trotting  feet  measured  the  advance 
and  retreat  of  mimic  billows;  when  the  very 
air  was  shaken  with  the  clamor  of  Nature's 
full  marine  band,  as  incoming  squadrons  swept 
down  upon  the  feeding  grounds — then  it  was 
good  to  be  alive.  There  was  no  slaughter,  for 
of  the  hosts  of  "  peeps,"  killdeer,  piping  plover, 
and  little  sandpipers,  the  gun  demanded  no 
toll.  The  game  worthy  of  the  name  were  the 
curlew,  godwit,  black-bellied  plover,  dowitcher, 
yellow  legs,  and  sanderling.  Now  and  then 
the  beautifully  marked  turnstone  gave  a 
chance,  and,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  a  season 
the  curious  avocet  was  bagged.  All  of  these 
birds  can  take  excellent  care  of  themselves, 
and  are  only  easy  quarry  after  they  have  been 
decoyed  or  called  within  short  range,  which  is 
best  done  by  experts.  Fifteen  or  twenty  birds 
would  be  considered  an  excellent  bag.  1  have 
lain  for  three  hours  watching  a  great  flight 
of  curlew  veering  hither  and  yon  over  the  open 
lake.  Sometimes  the  flock  would  rush  like  a 
brown  river  within  about  two  hundred  yards, 
only  to  bear  away  till  it  looked  like  the  smoke 
from  the  funnel  of  some  distant  steamer.  And 
at  last,  after  one  had  almost  wearied  of  the 
pleasant  sunshine  and  the  ceaseless  play  of 
waves,  the  flock  would  turn  and  come  dead  on 
until  its  clamor  jarred  one's  nerves  and  only 


ceased  when  the  long-delayed  double  hail  rang 
out  and  the  dead  came  spat-spatting  down 
upon  the  sand.  One  such  chance  was  sufficient 
for  one  day,  for  when  the  opportunity  did 
arrive  it  meant  a  dozen  or  more  birds. 

When  shooting  shore  birds  1  seldom  build 
much  of  a  hide.  A  berth  beside  any  bit  of 
driftwood  is  excellent,  but  a  man  properly 
dressed  need  only  scoop  a  slight  hollow  in  the 
dry  sand.  So  long  as  his  costume  closely 
matches  the  ground  color  a  man  may  he 
almost  anywhere,  but,  whether  he  be  on  salt 
or  fresh  water,  he  should  take  post  within 
easy  range  of  the  wet  strip  where  the  wares 
break.  That  is  the  feeding  ground  for  most 
species,  and  as  the  birds  are  given  to  flyin;; 
along  the  actual  water-line,  or  a  bit  outside 
it,  the  gun  should  be  as  close  to  it  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  Tlie  larger  shore  birds 
require  hard  hitting,  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
long  range  work  and  its  consequent  loss  of 
birds  which  struggle,  or  fall  direct,  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  sand. 

f  T  is  far  from  my  desire  to  interfere  with 
'  any  one's  pleasure,  or  to  roughen  the  path 
of  young,  would-be  scientists,  yet  I  would 
address  a  few  kindly  words  to  those  young 
people  who  about  this  time  of  year  feci  the 
influence  of  the  egg-collecting  fever.  Are  you 
contemplating  making  a  collection  of  the  eggs 
and  nests  of  native  birds  ?  If  so — Don't!  Are 
you  given  to  poking  about  hedgerows  and 
other  growths,  putting  your  hand  into  nesta 
and  trying  to  look  scientifically  sagely  at  some 
decent  bird's  eggs  T  If  so — Don't!  Cut  it  out 
— drop  it!  The  odds  are  ten  thousand  to  one 
that  all  your  scientific  interest  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  passing  fad,  which  can  do 
no  possible  good  and  is  mighty  apt  to  do  a 
heap  of  harm.  Most  birds  bitterly  resent  the 
slightest  invasion  of  their  homes,  and  many 
will  promptly  desert  eggs  which  have  been 
handled.  Thousands  of  eggs  are  destroyed 
each  season  by  amateur  collectors,  who  seldom 
if  ever  advance  beyond  the  first  step  of  their 
ornithological  hobby.  A  collection  of  eggfi,  as 
gathered  by  the  average  person,  is  about  as 
worthless  a  possession  as  could  be  imagined, 
and  the  odds  are  heavy  that  it  goes  to  eternal 
smash  within  a  year  of  its  beginning.  The 
damage  done  by  these  unwisely  begun,  never- 
completed  collections  is  much  more  serious 
than  most  people  imagine.  Mature  people 
should  have  sufficient  sense,  and  young  people 
should  be  taught,  to  leave  the  nests  of  birds 
carefully  alone. 
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^  HE  man  contemplating  an  early  trip  after 
^     trout  should  carefully  examine  and  thor- 
oughly test  every  hit  of  tackle.     Things  may 
have  gone  a  hit  wrong  during  the  long,  idle 
period,  and  if  so,  the  place  to  make  that  dis- 
covery  is  right  at  home   in   your  den  where 
tools  are   handy,  and  not   beside   the  chosen 
water.     Go  over  the  rod  and  satisfy  yourself 
that  every   inch  of  it   is  in   first-class   order. 
Some  forgotten  or  unsuspected   damage  may 
he  discovered,  and  for  such  cases  there  is  noth- 
ing   so     good    as    leisurely    home    treatment. 
Examine  every  fly,  and  if  hooks  require  atten- 
tion, put  them  in  proper  order.    Don't  forget 
the  lines,  and  don't  forget  that  while  the  over- 
hauling of  tackle  is  merely  a  pleasant  way  of 
Ulling  time  at  home,  it   may    prove  a   most 
exasperating  task  if  neglected   until  you  are 
beside  the  stream.    Many  a  grand  fish  has  been 
l(>^t  owing  to  an  unsuspected  weakness  some- 
where, and  the  wise  angler  takes  no  chances. 

/^XE  of  the  useful  lessons  of  the  big  shoot- 
^  ing  fixtures  is  the  illustrations  they 
afford  of  the  general  excellence  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  shells.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
majority  of  sportsmen  harbored  the  notion 
that  shells  loaded  at  home  were  more  reliable 
than  those  offered  by  dealers.  In  point  of  fact, 
no  amateur  can  hope  to  equal  the  uniform 
loading  of  the  goods  from  the  factory.  The 
records  of  the  last  Grand  American  Handicap 
show  that  there  were  only  three  misfires  in  a 
total  of  about  30,000  shots  Roughly  speak- 
ing, this  would  imply  that  an  ordinary  sports- 
man using  such  ammunition  would  have  about 
three  misfires  during  his  entire  field  career. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  Worcester  County 
Game  Protective  Association,  held  at 
^^'^rfpster,  Mass.,  the  following  officers  were 
fleeted:  President,  E.  S.  Knowles;  vice-presi- 
tients,  V.  P.  Prentice  and  G.  B.  Inches;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, E.  F.  Swan.  The  Association  is 
m  favor  of  restocking  and  introducing  desir- 
able birds,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  has 
decided  to  liberate  Kansas  and  California 
^uail  at  the  best  points  in  the  country  during 
the  present  year. 

Defore  very  long  we  sportsmen  will  have 
our  sportsman  President  just  where  we 
^wt  him—*,  f.,  in  our  snug  dens.  He  has 
recently  completed  another  valuable  contribu- 
^^^n  to  sporting  literature  in  the  shape  of  one 
®'  the  volumes  of  the  American  Sportsman^s 


Library,  which  the  Macmillans  are  shortly  to 
publish.  That  the  President  should  have  big 
game  as  his  subject  is  only  natural,  for  few 
men  in  this  country  know  more  about  our  big 
game,  while  none  can  better  express  what  he 
knows.  The  President's  broad  and  vigorous 
style  suits  the  subjects,  while  the  frequently 
broad  and  always  vigorous  subjects  suit  the 
President — so  there  you  are!  The  big  game 
volume  is  one  of  a  contemplated  series,  each 
volume  of  which  will  come  from  the  man,  or 
men,  best  fitted  to  produce  works  of  perma- 
nent value.  The  complete  series  will  not  only 
be  of  peculiar  interest  to  ail  interested  in  the 
ways  of  the  animals  and  birds  classed  as  game, 
but  it  will  possess  an  additional  value  as  the 
work  of  experts  who  have  devoted  years  of 
close  study  to  their  favorite  subjects.  When 
completed,  the  series  will  tell  the  true  story 
of  American  game  as  it  has  never  been  told, 
and  if  it  does  not  find  a  snug  berth  upon  the 
favorite  shelf  of  every  intelligent  sportsman's 
bookcase,  then  I'm  a  mighty  poor  reader  of 
fresh  sign. 

A  REPORT  from  Ohio  makes  cheering  men- 
**  tion  of  the  progress  of  the  pheasant  in 
that  State.  Three  years  ago  the  legislature 
appropriated  money  for  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution among  the  farmers  of  a  stock  of 
pheasants,  which  were  protected  until  1904. 
Two  years  have  been  added  to  the  original 
close  period,  which  means  that  the  birds  may 
not  be  shot  until  the  autumn  of  1906.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  the  birds  are  multiplying  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
success  of  the  attempt  to  stock  the  covers  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  which  means  that  some 
rare  good  sport  should  follow  when  the  law 
allows. 

'THAT  sterling  sportsman,  Mr.  William  C. 
*  Whitney, is  determined  to  make  his  October 
mountain  game  preserve,  near  Lenox,  Mass., 
everything  it  should  be.  The  latest  arrivals 
there  are  a  number  of  moose.  The  animals 
were  brought  from  Canada,  and  they  reached 
their  new  home  in  excellent  condition.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  men  of  the  Whitney  calibre  and 
possessed  of  properties  of  suitable  extent  at 
the  best  points  in  New  England,  could  do 
grand  work  in  behalf  of  the  game.  Canada 
can  very  well  spare  a  few  animals  for  such 
worthy  purpose,  and  possibly  the  restocking 
idea  may  prove  contagious,  for  there  are  other 
men  able,  and  other  places  suitable,  for  simi- 
lar experiments. 
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T^HE  Merritt  bill,  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
^  any  form  of  trap,  jacklight,  or  other 
unsportsmanlike  device  in  the  taking  of  deer 
in  this  State,  has  been  signed  by  Governor 
Odell.  Any  form  of  jacking,  or  fire-hunting,  is 
inexcusable,  and  1  never  was  guilty  of  firing 
at  shined  eyes,  but  I  have  had  a  lot  of  fun 
jacking  when  there  was  never  a  firearm  within 
a  mile  of  the  canoe.  Time  and  time  again, 
on  Maine  and  Ontario  waters,  1  have  slipped 
away  with  a  jack  and  a  good  man  to  pad- 
dle, and  made  silent  trips  to  huge  mats  of 
lily-pads  and  other  spots,  where  the  fresh  sign 
had  betrayed  the  nightly  visits  of  trim-footed 
doe  and  heavy  buck.  There  is  a  witchery  and 
fascination  about  this  sort  of  thing  which 
somehow  strongly  appeals  to  me,  yet  1  would 
not  give  a  nickel  for  a  legal  right  to  shoot  the 
stateliest  buck  that  ever  stared  big-eyed  at  the 
baffling  light.  But  to  steal  across  oily  water 
into  the  mystery  of  soundless  shadows,  to  feel 
the  blackness  of  everything  almost  pressing 
on  you,  to  hear  the  queer  night-noises  and  feel 
each  stir  your  blood,  is  wondrous  pleasant. 
The  peculiar  influence  of  the  scene  and  hour 
takes  complete  possession  of  you  until  you 
get  so  worked  up  that  the  hollow  sweep  of  a 
reed  against  the  canoe  becomes  a  veritable 
uproar,  while  the  sharp  plash  of  a  striking  fish 
makes  your  heart  fairly  bound.  And  tiny 
pebbles  along  the  shore  have  a  way  of  shifting 
and  faintly  rattling  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manrier,  and  there  are  leaves  which  tick  sol- 
emnly and  boughs  which  sway  as  they  never 
do  in  broad  daylight.  A  dozen  times  you  hear 
huge  bucks  and  fat  does  fairly  wallowing  in  the 
water,  yet  you  wait  and  wait  motionless  as  a 
mummy,  for  your  good  sense  tells  you  that 
your  bad  senses  are  lying  about  these  things. 
A  splash  w^hich  fairly  jars  you  suggests  that 
a  bull  moose  has  dived  headlong  from  some 
dizzy  height,  a  repetition  of  it  proves  that 
some  drunken  bear  has  fallen  from  an  over- 
hanging tree,  yet  you  swallow  your  heart  and 
keep  still,  because  you  know  that  the  moose 
is  some  fat  grub  that  has  slipped  from  a  twig, 
and  the  bear  is  a  half-pound  trout  that  has 
saved  the  grub  from  getting  too  wet.  One 
hundred  times  you  hear  these  huge  creatures 
falling  in,  and  every  time  your  senses  lie  and 
your  heart  flutters,  but  at  last — plop — plop. 
That  is  different!  Instantly  the  bugbears 
dwindle  to  their  true  proportions  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  real  thing.  No  fooling  now — that 
Bound  is  made  by  a  deer,  and  as  you  feel  the 
silent  swirl  of  the  paddle  you  know  that  your 
man  is  up  to  his  work. 


You  may  yet  fail,  but  perhapB  you  get  the 
silent  signal  along  the  wale,  and  silently  your 
hand  performs  its  oflice  and  the  eager  lis:ht 
shoots  against  the  wonder-wall  of  blackness. 
Is  that  worth  while — that  marvelous  picture 
of  wild  life,  that  set,  beautiful  form  in  the 
full  glare  of  a  sudden  publicity  which  has  for 
the  moment  stiffened  with  amazement  every 
erstwhile  pliant  fibre  of  its  graceful  body. 
Stare  at  it  like  a  child  staring  at  a  lamp,  that 
the  image  may  be  strongly  printed — that  you 
may  again  see  it  as  you  lie  in  the  silent  camp. 
Aye!  and  long  years  afterward,  as  you  lie  in 
your  dark  home-room,  the  one  splash  of  moon- 
light on  the  carpet  will  spread  afar  into  a 
sleeping  lake;  the  dark  corners  will  stretch 
into  long  aisles  of  scented  silence  walled  with 
crowding  trees,  and  fair  before  you  will  trem- 
ble a  shapely  wraith  of  an  unshot  deer — a  bit 
of  the  long  ago. 

*•  Whew!  "  How  it  clove  the  silence  like  a 
rifle  shot.  There  is  the  water,  yet  swirling. 
You  heard  the  swish  of  returning  branches,  the 
quick  thump-thump  upon  root-netted  mold. 
You  still  hear  the  dull  tick -nock  of  a  wet 
stone  rolling.  He  is  there,  back  of  the  brush 
— he  took  only  two  leaps,  do  you  say  ?  He 
is  not  there — he  has  gone.  For  the  instant  in 
his  fright  he  forgot — then  he  remembered  and 
cat-footed.  "  Whew !  "  Faint  and  far  is  it  ? 
Yet  in  the  vulgar  tongue — "  That's  him !  " 

It  really  looks  as  though  we  shortly  would 
^     have  something  very  like  the  game  refuges 
of  which    I   have  repeatedly   written  in  theae 
pages.     It  is  now  several  years  since  the  utihty 
of  such  refuges  was  first  pointed  out;  in  fact, 
the   Yellowstone   and   the   Canadian   National 
Park  at  Banff  were  the  first  important  results 
of  the  original  idea,  which  was  good  then  as 
it  is  to-day.     The  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  ot  Iowa, 
has  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  to   transfer   certain  forest 
reserves  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  authorize  game  and  fish  pro- 
tection in  forest  reserves  and   for  other  pur- 
poses.    The  secretary  of  the  department  con- 
troling    the    reserve    may    establish    preserves 
for  the  breeding  and  perpetuation  of  the  bison 
or  other  American  animals,  and  mav  transfer 
to    that    preserve    any    native    game    animals 
which  he  may  deem  in  danger  of  extermina- 
tion.    Another  good  bill  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  authorize  the  importa- 
tion of  eggs  of  game  birds  for  propagation,   it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  both  bills  will  safely  run 
the  legislative  gauntlet. 
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AS  interest  in  angling  as  a  pastime  increases 
the   proper   facilities   for   its    indulgence 
has,  for  some  years,  been  the  aim  of  many  fish 
commissioners,  but,   so   far,  they   have   some- 
what failed  in  one  important  duty,  that  of  the 
persistent  removal  or  destruction  of  worthless 
and  obnoxious  fish  from  waters  containing  the 
so-called  game  fish — the  trouts,  the  black  bass, 
and  the  pikes.  A  recent  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  authorities  in  Indiana  is  much  to 
be  commended,  as  their  object  is  to  destroy  the 
carp,  the  gar,  and  other  water  animals  that  live 
and  thrive  on  mud  bottoms,  eating  the  spawn 
and  fry  of  better  fish,  and  in  one  instance,  that 
of  the   carp,    destroying    the    wild    vegetable 
growth,  wild  rice  particularly;    thus  placing  a 
barrier  of  lack  of  food  to  the  visits  of  wild 
fowl,  especially  the  canvasback  duck. 

It  appears,  unfortunately,  that  the  Indiana 
Commission  has  extended,  or  proposes  to  do  so, 
its  war  against  objectionable  fish  to  include 
those  of  the  pike  family.  This  is  an  error.  The 
unspotted  mascalonge  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
the  pike  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
waters  of  Indiana,  are  essentially  game  fishes, 
and  both  are  edibly  good.  The  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  mascalonge  wrapped  in  coarse 
linen  crash,  boiled  and  served  with  butter  and 
egg  sauce,  is  a  delicious  morsel,  and  the  same 
sections  of  a  large  pike,  cooked  in  similar 
manner,  are  hardly  inferior. 

Take  away  the   pikes,  and   the   anglers    of 

Indiana  have  only  the  black  bass  and  a  few 

others  of  the  perch  family  to  seek  on  the  rod, 

and,  although  the  black  bass  is  essentially  the 

game  fish  of  Indiana  waters,  the  large  pike, 

commonly  called  pickerel    in    that    and    other 

western    and    northwestern    states,    and    the 

"  little  pickerel "  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 

worm-like  tracks  on  its  back,  are  much  sought 

^v  rod  fishermen,    the    first    for    its    fighting 

qualities,  and  the  latter  as  a  choice  table  fish. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan   we  hear  that  a 

»ke  error  prevails  in  waters,  particularly    in 

Corey's  Lake,  that  do  not  contain  any  species 

"'  the  salmon  family    (trouts  included).     On 

that  lake  the  anglers  kill  and  throw  away  all 

^"e  pikes  of  whatever  species  they  chance  to 

get  hold  of  by  any  means,  being  possessed  with 

^he  idea  that  these  fish  are  destructive  to  bass 


life.  They  are  wrong.  The  black  bass,  as  is 
well  known,  can  take  care  of  itself  and  progeny, 
and  the  final  will  be  that  the  pike  ("  pickerel  ") 
will  gradually  succumb  to  the  bass,  as  has  been 
shown  in  all  waters  where  these  antagonistic 
fish  live  together,  the  spines  of  the  front  back- 
fin  of  the  bass  being  the  weapon  of  offense. 

The  limit  of  range  of  habitat  of  some  species 
of  fish  has  always  been  an  open  question  with 
the  ichthyic  authorities,  and  it  is  frequently 
changed  by  recent  and  more  thorough  investi- 
gations; in  many  cases  the  boundaries  are  as 
yet  undefined.  This  is  particularly  true  of  salt 
water  fishes,  and  partially  so  regarding  the 
pikes  of  fresh  water,  a  subject  which  seems  to 
particularly  interest  American  anglers,  judging 
from  worrespondence  recently  received.  1  will 
try  and  make  the  matter  clear  to  them. 

'X'  HE  mascalonge,  the  head  of  the  family  of 
^  pike,  is  found  in  the  Great  Lake  system, 
the  Ohio  River,  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
River  and  northward,  the  typical  form,  with 
whitish  belly  and  distinct  round  or  squarish 
black  spots,  being  confined  in  habitat  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  their  outlets  and  tributaries.  A 
subspecies,  commonly  known  as  the  Ohio 
mascalonge,  inhabits  Chautauqua  and  Conneaut 
Lakes,  N.  Y.,  and  other  clear  takes  outside  of 
the  Great  Lake  system;  it  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  Ohio  River,  and  may  be  recognized,  pri- 
marily, by  the  dark  narrow  cross  shades  on  the 
body,  which  seem  to  break  up,  now  and  then, 
into  faint  dark  spots.  A  second  and  last  sub- 
species is  found  only  in  the  large  waters  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is  known  as  the 
unspotted  mascalonge,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  the  absence  of  spots  on  the  body. 

The  pike,  or  "  Great  Northern  pickerel,"  so- 
called  from  the  days  of  Frank  Forester,  and 
known  as  the  "  pickerel "  in  northern  New 
York  and  the  western  and  northwestern 
states,  has  a  very  wide  range  of  habitat.  It  is 
closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  with  the  common 
pike  of  Europe.  It  is  found  in  many  fresh  wa- 
ters of  Asia,  north  to  Siberia,  and  all  through 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America 
as  far  north  as  Alaska;  it  lives  in  the  eastern 
United  States  waters  south  to  New  York  and 
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the  Ohio  River,  and  is  found  in  Europe  aa  far 
south  as  Italy  and  Greece.  It^  may  be  recog- 
nized on  sight  by  the  yellowish  spots  on  the 
belly  and  the  grayish  V-shaped  spots  on  the 
scales.  There  is  but  one  species  of  this  pike — 
Lucius  lucius. 

The  pond  pickerel  has  an  extended  habitat. 
It  inhabits  waters  everywhere  south  and  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  it  has  been 
found  as  far  south  as  Crooked  Lake,  Florida, 
former  investigations  making  northern  Ala- 
bama its  southern  limit  of  range;  the  ichthy- 
ologists formerly  made  a  subspecies  of  the 
Florida  pickerel,  which  classification  has  now 
been  dropped.  This  pickerel  may  be  distin- 
guished from  its  congeners  by  its  checks  and 
gill  covers  being  entirely  covered  with  scales, 
its  well-forked  tail,  and  the  dark  lines  and 
streaks  on  the  body,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  cross  bars  or  recticulations. 

The  small  pickerels  are  two  in  number, 
neither  growing  more  than  twelve  inches  in 
length.  One,  "  the  banded  pickerel,"  is  abun- 
dant from  Massachusetts  to  Florida  in  low- 
land streams  and  swamps.  It  is  found  only  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  westernmost 
record  being  the  Escambia  River,  at  Flomaton, 
Ala.  It  is  known  by  the  black  bar  below  the 
eye  and  the  blackish  curved  bars  (about 
twenty,  and  sometimes  faint)  on  its  sides.  The 
other  species  called  "  the  little  pickerel,"  lives 
in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is 
unknown  cast  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
may  be  recognized  by  the  curved  streaks,  look- 
ing like  worm  tracks,  on  its  sides. 

f  N  the  previous  issue  of  Outinq  was  given  the 
*•  open  seasons  for  trout,  commencing  at  vari- 
ous dates  in  April.  The  list  included  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  section  where  the  law  legalizes  fish- 
ing for  trout  in  that  month ;  a  complete  schedule 
is  now  appended,  to  which  is  added  the  States 
wherein  the  season  opens  in  the  month  of  May, 
or  later.  The  reader  will  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  points  named  as  likely  fishing  grounds  are 
the  railroad  stations  nearest  the  trout  streams. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California  the  open  season  begins  on  April 
1  and  closes  on  October  31,  -with  a  size  limit  of 
five  inches  in  Oregon,  and  none  in  California 
.ind  Washington.  All  of  these  States  contain 
most  fruitful  waters  for  trout,  which  are  mainly 
of  the  rainbow,  steelhead,  and  cut-throat 
species,  although  the  eastern  brook  trout  has 
been  somewhat  profusely  planted  in  the 
streams  of  those  States,  of  which  waters  there 
are  many  hundreds,  but  it  is  impracticable  to 


name    more    than    a    few    of  them   in   these 

columns : 

In  California  the  entire  route  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  is  mapped  with  trout 
streams,  and  down  from  the  Sierras  and  other 
elevated  sections  there  are  many  scores  of 
galloping  brooks,  each  of  which  contains  it^ 
quota,  generally  a  large  one,  of  trout,  mainly 
rainbows.  I  name  only  a  dozen,  from  which  the 
reader  may  select,  sending  to  the  Outing  Bu- 
reau for  the  latest  data: 

Lakes  Tahoe;  Chico;  Milbrae;  Kern  River; 
Whitney's  Creek;  Redding;  Lake  Merced; 
I^quinitos  Lake  (the  last  two  near  San 
Francisco) ;  McCloud  River,  near  Baird;  the 
waters  around  and  near  San  Bruno. 

In  Oregon  trout  waters  are  also  numerous 
and  easy  of  access  from  the  business  centres.  I 
name: 

Clackamas;  Eugene;  Gold  Hill;  Iklilton; 
Troutdale;  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Cas- 
cades near  Albany ;  Corvallis ;  Rogue  River  and 
Evans  Creek  near  Woodville. 

In  Washington  a  condition  exists  similar  to 
that  prevailing  in  the  two  States  last 
named.  Trout  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
ubiquitous  in  the  mountain  streams,  of  which 
only  a  few  can  be  recorded  here: 

Alderton;  Cascades;  Winlock;  Dayton;  Ritz- 
ville;  Spokane;  and  Waitburg. 

In  Nevada  the  season  also  opens  on  April  1 
and  closes  October  1,  with  a  six-inch  limit.  I 
have  a  record  of  onlv  two  of  the  best  trout 
sections,  viz.:  the  waters  around  Carson  and 
Palisade  stations. 

We  now  reach  those  States  wherein  the  la^ 
prohibits  fishing  for  trout  until  May  1  and 
later  dates. 

In  Maryland  the  geneial  season  opens  on 
May  1  and  closes  August  15.  There  are,  how- 
ever, local  laws  which  govern  the  fishing  in 
Frederick  and  Baltimore  counties.  In  the 
former  the  open  season  dates  from  March  1  to 
August  31,  inclusive,  and  in  the  last  from  March 
1  to  June  30,  inclusive,  and  a  six-inch  limit  pre- 
vails in  all  counties.  Most  of  the  best  trout 
streams  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
They  are:  Deer  Park;  Mountain  Lake  Park; 
Oakland;    Huttons;    and  Swanton. 

In  both  North  and  South  Dakota  the  season 
opens  on  May  1,  with  no  size  limit.  In  the 
former  it  closes  on  December  31,  and  in  the 
latter  on  September  30.  I  have  no  record  of 
the  trout  waters  in  either  of  these  States; 
black  bass,  pike,  and  numerous  coarse  fish 
prevail  in  all  sections. 

In  Idaho  the  legal  day  is  May  I,  and  the  open 
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reason  ends  on  October  31;  there  is  no  size 
limit.     I  name  a  few  good  localities: 

Camas;  Franklin;  Granite;  Soda  Springs; 
Sand  Point ;  Rathbum ;  Mountain  Home ;  Mont- 
pelier;    Minidoka;    Inkom;    and   McCammon. 

In  Wyoming  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Idaho,  but  the  limit  of  size  is  six  inches.  The 
State  is  corduroyed  with  trout  waters,  and 
grand  ones,  the  best  of  which  will  be  found 
around  and  adjacent  to: 

Carter;  Aspen;  Twin  Creek;  Cokesville; 
Fort  Steele;  Uilliard;  Fort  Washakia;  Lara- 
mie;   Piedmont;    Rawlins;    and  Sherling. 

The  open  season  in  Michigan  begins  on  May 
1,  and  closes  August  31,  with  a  six-inch  limit  of 
size.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there 
are  many  excellent  trout  waters.  Formerly 
these  sections  were  noted  for  grand  grayling 
fishing,  but  this  poetic  fish,  the  shadowy  ombre, 
is  gradually  passing  away  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  fiercer  and  spawn-eating  trout  and  the 
devastating  axe  of  the  woodman  with  his  lum- 
ber rafts  sweeping  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
grayling,  which  reproduces  its  kind  in  the 
spring  when  freshets  prevail — the  heyday  of  the 
lumber  marts  and  sad  ones  for  this  beautiful 
fish.  But  if  the  grayling  is  now  only  *'  a  passing 
shadow,"  there  are  still  left  in  Michigan  many 
excellent  trout  waters  the  localities  of  which 
may  be  named  as  follow^s: 

Calumet;  Marquette;  Hancock;  Au  Train; 
Baraga;  Cheshire;  Boyne  Falls;  Hermansville ; 
Grayling;  Evart;  Crystall  Falls;  Houghton; 
L'Anse;  Kalkaska;  Otsego  Lake;  Negaunee; 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

In  Vermont  the  season  opens  on  May  1,  and 
closes  September  1;  only  a  six-inch  limit  is 
legal. 

The  trout  streams  of  the  State  are  indus- 
triously fished,  but  the  visiting  angler  will  not 
go   far  astray  if  he  visits: 

Woodstock;  Shaftsbury;  Arlington;  Island 
Pond;  Bethel;  Barre;  Wolcott;  Windsor;  Sum- 
mit;   Randolph;    Morrisville;    and   Jamaica. 

IN  Colorado  the  open  season  lasts  from  June 
1  to  October  31,  with  a  size  limit  of  eight 
inches;  in  this  respect  the  laws  of  the  States 
lying  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  are  exam- 
ples for  the  Eastern  legislators.  This  State  is 
permeated  with  trout  streams.  Go  anywhere 
outside  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  thickly  set- 
tled sections  and  a  trout  stream  will,  no 
doubt,  gurgle  or  roar  at  your  side  or  before 
you.  I  could  name  hundreds  of  such  localities, 
but  have  only  space  for  a  dozen  or  so: 

Lyons;    Pouche;    Wagon   Wheel   Gap;    Mc- 


Gees;  Villa  Grove;  Nathrop;  St.  Elmo;  Rack- 
wood;  Platte  River;  Beaver  Brook;  Malta; 
Golden;  Henry;  Leadville;  Buena  Vista;  and 
Cimaron. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  trout  fishing  ia 
legal  from  June  1  to  October  31.  In  the  former 
the  size  limit  is  seven  inches,  and  there  is  none 
in  New  Mexico.  I  have  a  record  of  only  three 
localities  in  Arizona,  near  which  trout  are  said 
to  be  abundant :  Flagstaff,  Winslow,  and  Hack- 
berry.  In  New  Mexico  six,  to  wit:  Chama; 
Embudo;  Monero;  Gallup;  Espanola;  and 
Fort  Stanton. 

Utah  is  the  onlv  State  in  the  Union  where  the 
law  of  the  open  season  for  trout  prohibits 
fishing  until  June  15,  but  as  compensation  gives 
the  angler  until  December  15  to  ply  his  rod  and 
flip  the  fly.  Seven  inches  is  also  the  commend- 
able size  limit.  In  Utah  there  are  many 
excellent  trout  waters,  the  best  of  them  being 
located  in  the  following  sections: 

Wahsach;  Park  City;  Thistle;  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Junction;  Clear  Creek;  Milford;  Ogden 
(waters  ten  miles  distant) ;  Logan;  Echo;  and 
Richmond. 

In  the  States  and  territory  named  below, 
hook  and  line  fishing  is  permitted  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  size  oi 
fish  captured: 

Montana;  Arkansas;  Alabama;  Kansas;  Del- 
aware; Tennessee;  Georgia;  South  Carolina; 
Illinois;    Kentucky;    Texas;    and  Oklahoma. 

f  N  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  fishing  laws 
*■  are  at  variance  in  the  different  provinces. 
In  New  Brunswick  the  open  season  is  from 
May  2  to  September  14;  in  Ontario  from  May  1 
to  September  14;  in  Quebec  from  May  1  to 
September  30;  in  Manitoba,  from  January  1  to 
September  30.  [All  the  above  dates  are  inclu- 
sive.] In  Nova  Scotia  the  season  opens  on 
April  2  and  ends  on  September  30;  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  the  legal  season  is 
from  May  1  to  September  15 ;  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  from  December  1  to  September  30,  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  in  British  America  on 
hook  and  line  fishing  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  size  of  trout 
taken  from  Canadian  waters,  except  in  Quebec, 
where  the  limit  is  six  inches. 

The  omission  of  the  word  "  inclusive  "  after 
the  dates  specified,  and  the  phrasing  of  the 
laws  in  many  sections  are  apt  to  confuse  the 
reader  as  to  the  exact  opening  and  closing  days 
of  the  season.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
laws  easily  understood,  as  compiled  from  State 
enactments  to  .January  1,  1902. 


THE  YACHTING  OUTLOOK 

By  W.   P.   STEPHENS 


THE  prospects  of  the  season  of  1902,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  placing  of  orders  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  time  for  building  a  large  yacht 
during  the  winter,  were  in  no  way  promising. 
But  two  early  orders  were  placed,  and  those  for 
one-design  boats,  the  60-footers  Weetamoe  and 
Neola,  owned  by  Messrs.  H.  F.  Lippitt  and  G. 
M.  Pynchon,  respectively.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  end  of  the  building  season  was  marked 
by  great  activity  in  the  smaller  classes,  and  as 
these  craft  can  be  turned  out  in  a  month  or 
two,  the  opening  of  the  sailing  season  this 
month  finds  a  very  large  number  of  new  racing 
yachts  ready  for  their  work.  This  new  fleet, 
which  is  scattered  over  a  large  territory,  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Chicago,  is  marked  by  two 
characteristics:  it  is  made  up  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  local  classes,  independent  of  each 
other;  and  each  class  is  built  under  special 
restrictions,  if  not  to  a  single  standard  design. 
Further  than  this,  the  class  restrictions  in 
nearly  all  cases  are  deliberately  framed  to  pro- 
duce a  moderate  and  useful  type  of  boat  rather 
than  an  extreme  racing  machine.  This  is  notice- 
ably the  case  with  the  30-foot  class  of  the 
Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourteen  yachts  as  nearly 
alike  as  it  is  possible  to  build  them,  the  design 
calling  for  a  seaworthy  and  comfortable  cabin 
craft.  Where  the  one-design  plan  has  not  been 
adopted,  stringent  restrictions  on  dimensions 
take  its  place,  as  at  Chic^^go,  where  a  21-foot 
restricted  class  has  just  been  established  with 
every  prospect  of  success,  a  number  of  boats 
having  been  built  or  purchased  pbout  Boston. 
At  the  latter  centre  this  class,  already  firmly 
established,  has  been  materially  strengthened 
during  the  winter.  In  some  of  the  smaller  one- 
design  classes  the  fin  keel  type  has  been  adopted 
as  the  most  suitable  where  only  racing  and  day 
sailing  is  contemplated;  but  the  skow  type  has 
largely  disappeared. 

In  the  regular  open  classes  throughout  the 
country  the  skow  type  is  much  less  prominent 
than  at  any  time  lor  some  years  past.  It  is 
still  supreme  on  the  small  isolated  lakes  of 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  and  it  is 
likely  to  remain  in  favor,  as  racing  is  the  only 
form  of  yacht  sailing  possible  on  such  small 
bodies  of  water,  and  the  depth  is  so  limited  as 
to  prohibit  the  convenient  use  of  the  fin  keel; 
even  if  it  were  as  fast  as  the  live-ballast  skow. 

The  challenge  cup  of  the  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  a 
trophy  which  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  some  of  the  worst  attempts  at  skow  archi- 


tecture ever  floated,  still  remains  under  the 
original  conditions;  and,  as  a  challenge  has 
been  issued,  there  will  probably  be  seen  again 
this  summer  a  repetition  of  the  discreditable 
performances  of  1900,  when  alleged  racing 
yachts  capsized  and  broke  up  under  the  stress 
of  a  few  days'  racing. 

The  Seawanhaka  Cup  is  still  open  to  the  skow 
type,  but  under  such  limitations  of  scantling  as 
insure  a  reasonable  amount  of  strength  and  a 
life  of  several  years  at  least. 

By  the  restrictions  just  adopted  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  skow  type,  which  did  so  much  harm 
to  yachting  last  year,  is  efifectually  barred ;  and 
when  the  next  match  for  the  Canada's  Cup  is 
sailed,  in  1903,  it  will  find  a  fleet  of  new  and 
wholesome  craft  afloat  on  Ontario  and  the 
other  lakes.  The  attempts  to  introduce  the 
skow  type  in  the  regular  classes  on  the  coast, 
from  the  51-foot  downward,  have  at  last  been 
abandoned;  and  though  the  semi-fin  type  is 
still  in  favor,  its  more  extreme  freak  sister  has 
probably  disappeared  forever. 

A  8  the  yachts  slide  down  the  railways  and 
'•^  sails  are  bent  for  the  season,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  haul  out,  strike  over,  and  safely  cover 
up  that  sacred  fetish  of  yachtsmen — the  meas- 
urement question — to  lie  idle  through  the  sum- 
mer but  ready  for  launching  with  the  approach 
of  frost.  Before  performing  this  important 
ceremony  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  over 
the  present  conditions.  The  Yacht  Racing 
Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  at  last  reached  a 
safe  anchorage  in  the  matter  of  measurement, 
having  jettisoned  the  gold  brick  which  has 
proved  such  unprofitable  ballast  since  it  aban- 
doned a  good  rule  for  a  bad  one  in  1898.  A 
special  committee,  including  Messrs.  E.  P.  War- 
ner, of  Chicago,  E.  W.  Radder,  of  Cleveland,  and 
i^milius  Jarvis,  of  Toronto,  has  been  at  work 
since  last  October  on  the  question  of  a  new 
rule,.and  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  subject 
with  a  number  of  the  designers,  has  suggested 
a  series  of  fixed  limitations  of  maximum  sail 
area,  minimum  area  of  midship  section,  mini- 
mum breadth,  minimum  freeboard,  and  minimum 
draft  (for  keel  yachts)  in  each  of  the  six 
classes  in  existence  on  the  lakes.  These  are 
supplemented  by  certain  requirements  as  to 
cabin  trunk.  In  connection  with  the  scantling 
rule  now  in  use,  these  restrictions,  while  allow- 
ing considerable  liberty  to  designers  and 
owners,    will    produce    such     useful     all-round 
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yachts   as   existed   on   the   lakea    up    to    the  for  whicli  it  was  intended.     The  committee  in 

adoption  of  the  British  girth  rule.  charge  of  tlic  competition  includes  Messrs.  John 

On  Long  Island  Sound  the  new  Hyslop  for-  Hyslop,  A.  Cary  Smith,  J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  Jr., 

inula  is  actually  on  the  books,  and  is  nominally  and  Clinton  U.  Crane. 

under  test ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  season's  The  only  stir  in  the  largest  racing  class  is  the 
racing  is  likely  to  throw  no  useful  light  upon  it.  sale  of  the  yawl  NavaJwe  by  Royal  Phelps  Car- 
There  is  but  one  fair  and  conclusive  test  of  a  roll  to  a  German  yachtsman,  George  J.  Watjen, 
new  formula,  and  that  is  to  design,  build,  and  of  Bremen.  The  yacht  is  now  on  her  way  across 
race  a  number  of  yachts  under  it ;  and  no  effort  the  Atlantic  with  Captain  Lem  Miller,  so  long 
to  this  end  has  been  made.  The  rule  will  be  known  as  the  efficient  mate  of  Captain  Charles 
applied  to  a  mixed  lot  of  old  yachts,  designed  Barr,  in  command.  She  will  join  the  German- 
under  other  rules,  and  its  operation  will  be  American  fleet, /dtina, /ya«ca,A/rcffe,  and  Meteor 
further  complicated  by  certain  special  exemp-  ///.  The  latter  yacht  is  now  at  Southampton, 
tions;  so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  no  useful  receiving  her  interior  furnishings,  but  she  will 
deductions  will  be  possible  from  a  study  of  the  be  at  Kiel  in  time  for  the  racing,  which  begins 
records  of  the  racing.  The  Seawanhaka-Corin-  on  June  27.  Independence,  by  no  means  broke 
thian  Yacht  Club,  the  parent  of  the  rule,  has  re-  up,  though  divested  of  some  of  her  plating,  lies 
cently  promoted  an  excellent  plan  for  testing  it;  afloat  at  Lawley's  yard,  South  Boston;  Shani- 
one  which  should  have  been  adopted  when  it  was  rock  II.  is  still  on  the  bulkhead  at  the  Erie 
first  proposed  in  1808.  It  has  established  a  Basin  in  drydocks,  New  York;  and  Shamrock 
designing  competition  open  to  both  amateurs  /.  is  laid  up  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  quite  probable 
and  professionals,  with  three  prizes  of  $100,  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  taking  steps  toward 
$50,  and  $25.  The  yacht  must  be  designed  to  a  challenger  for  1903,  and  that  Mr.  Will  Mfe 
the  new  formula,  and  speed  will  receive  the  has  the  plans  well  in  hand,  but  thus  far  no 
first  consideration  of  the  judges,  but  arrange-  challenge  has  been  issued,  and  the  field  is  still 
mcnts,  construction,  simplicity  of  rig  and  ap-  clear  for  newcomers. 

pearance  will  also  be  taken  into  account.    It  The  challenge  for  the  Seawanhaka  Cup  has  at 
is  the  intention  to  select  the  best  design  and  last  brought  out  a  large  fleet,  after  languishing 
build  a  monotype  fleet  which  shall  race  through  at  the  outset.  There  are  now  nine,  and  possibly 
the    summer.    This    is   an   excellent    form    of  ten  yachts  under  construction    for    the    trial 
practical  test,  and  unfortunately  the  class  desig-  races  through  which  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club 
nated  is  of  but   15-foot  racing  length.     By  a  will  select  a  representative. 
special  proviso  the  competition  is  limited  to  This  fleet  includes  the  leading  types.     Hun- 
keel  boats,  so  that  there  can  be  no  tests  of  the  tington  will  try  again  with  a  narrow  fin-keel, 
influence  of  the  rule  on  both  keel  and  centre-  the  Mower  boat  and  several  others  will  follow 
board  types — ^in  itself  a  very  important  matter.  very  closely  the  Montreal  type  which  has  so 
It  is  also  the  case  that,  as  the  rule  is  primarily  successfully  defended  the  cup  for  five  years.  Tlie 
intended  to  apply  to  cabin  yachts  of  the  medium  Jones  &  Laborde  boat,  from  Oshkosh,  and  the 
and  larger  sizes,  say  from  30   to  00  feet,  it  Amundson  boat,  from  White  Bear  Lake,  will 
cannot  be  properly  tested  by  application  to  a  probably  represent  the  Western  skow  type,  and 
very  small  open,  day-sailing  boat.    The  idea  is  the   Hallock   boat,   from   the   south   shore   of 
in  every  way  commendable  in  that  it  appeals  to  Long  Island,  will  be  more  or  less  after  local 
the  young  Corinthians  and  amateur  designers,  models.    The  defense  will  have  the  best  of  the 
and  will  do  much  to  restore  a  good  little  class  1900  and  1901  fleets  to  pick  from,  as  well  as  a 
that  has  been  obliterated  by  the  skow  type;  couple  of  new  boats,  but  it  will  not,  in  all  prob- 
but  the  results  cannot  be  accepted  as  fairly  ability,  have  Mr.  Duggan  to  direct  the  flght. 
gauging  the  effect  of  the  new  rule  in  the  classes  The  Bridgeport  list  is  as  follows: 

OwneT  Designer                                  Builder 

C.  D  MowerftAB  Hunt C.D.Mower  T.  B.  Smith 

C  B  Seeley  &  Wilson  Marshall L.  D.  Hunttngton                  L.  D.  Huntlnsrton 

HolUs  Burgess  &  T.  K.  Lotbrop W  S.  Burgess  W.  D.  Stearns 

Bndeeoort  Syndicate  J  ^-  ^'  Crowninshield              W.  B.  Smith 

wnageport  syndicate Hones  &  Laborde  Jones  &  Laborde 

C.  De  H  Brower Gun  Amundson  G  us  Amundson 

Bridgeport  Syndicate  II.. P  D.  Lawley  Lawley  &  Son  Cor. 

Penataqnii  C  Y.  C.  Syndicate Benjamm  Hallock  Benjamm  Hallock 


FITTING    OUT     THE    SPORTSMAN    PHOTOGRAPHER 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 


PLATE  Holders. — ^By  no  means  the  least 
important  part  of  the  photographic  outfit 
is  the  plate  holder.  On  its  being  light  tight 
everj'thing  depends.  Therefore,  none  but  the 
best  should  be  used,  and  even  these  must  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  care.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  holder  are:  that  it  shall 
be  light  tight;  that  it  shall  allow  of  the  plate 
being  easily  inserted  and  removed;  that  the 
plate  will  not  shake  out  of  place,  and  that  the 
slides  shall  be  of  some  material,  such  as  fibre, 
that  will  not  crack  in  cold  weather  and  become 
soft  when  subjected  to  moderate  heat.  Light- 
ness is  also  to  be  desired. 

Tripods, — These  should  be  strong,  rigid,  and 
easily  adjusted,  with  four  joint  telescopic  legs 
ano  large  tops.  The  large  top  on  which  the 
camera  rests,  is  absolutely  necessary,  espe- 
cially when  using  a  long  focus  camera. 

Lenses, — On  this  subject  volumes  might  be 
written,  but  for  lack  of  space  the  subject  must 
be  treated  briefly.    The  three  qualities  most 
necessary  for  natural  history  photography  are 
speed,  depth  of  focus,  and  definition.    Any  one 
of  the  best  new  lenses  will  answer.    The  dif- 
ference between  them  being  very  slight,  it  is 
best  to  select  the  one  that  has  the  front  and 
back  systems  corrected  so  that  either  one  may 
be  used  separately,  thereby  about  doubling  the 
size  of  the  image  at  only  a  trifling  loss  of  rap- 
idity.   This  will  be  found  of  immense  advan- 
tage  in  wild  bird  and  animal  photography,  as 
it  frequently  happens  that  on6  cannot  get  near 
enough  to  the  subject  to  make  it  worth  while 
making  an  exposure  with  the  ordinary  lens. 
The  subject  would  be  so  small  as  to  be  insig- 
nificant, when,  by  using  the  single  combination, 
it  would  be  of  appreciable  size.     Doubling  the 
size  of  an  image  means  so   much  more  than 
people  usually  realize  until  they  see  it  demon- 
strated on  the  ground  glass.     With  one  of  the 
newest  makes  of  lenses  the  single  combination 
gives  results  that  almost   equal  the  work  of 
the   double   lens,   combining   brilliancy,   speed, 
and  depth  of  focus,  with  great  length  of  focus, 
by  which  distorted  perspective  is  very  much 
reduced.    These  high  grade  lenses  being  expen- 
sive, are  often  out  of  the  reach  of  the  younger 
amateurs,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  being 
discouraged.    The  regular  lens,  as  sold  with  a 
moderate-priced    camera,   is    good.     Some    are 
very  good,  being   rapid   enough   for   ordinary 
work.     Several  of  my  most  satisfactory  photo- 
graphs of  young  birds  were  made  with  a  lens 


that  cost  about  six  dollars.  Of  course,  these 
cheap  lenses  lack  the  extreme  rapidity  and 
covering  power  of  those  that  are  expensive, 
and  not  having  the  two  systems  corrected,  they 
will  not  give  good  results  except  as  double 
lenses. 

Shutters. — For  all-round  work  any  good  lens 
shutter  will  answer,  the  diaphragm  shutter 
being  about  as  good  as  any.  But  where 
extreme  rapidity  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of 
birds  in  flight,  the  focal  plane  is  the  best  pat- 
tern of  shutter.  The  nearer  to  the  plate  it  is 
placed  the  better,  as  the  light  does  not  have 
to  travel  so  far,  and,  therefore,  none  is  lost, 
whereas  when  the  exposure  is  made  with  a 
lens  shutter,  only  a  part  of  the  light  ever 
reaches  the  plate. 

Plates. — As  most  natural  history  photog- 
raphy deals  with  moving  objects,  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  rapid  plates,  remembering  at  the 
same  time  that  the  more  sensitive  the  plate, 
the  less  the  latitude  in  exposure;  in  other 
words,  a  quick  plate  is  easily  over-exposed  and 
spoiled,  while  a  slow  plate,  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  would  require  an  exposure  of 
one  second,  if  exposed  for  only  half  a  second, 
or  a  second  and  a  half,  would  yield  a  good 
negative  if  carefully  developed.  Whenever 
possible  it  is  best  to  use  isochromatic  plates, 
as  they  render  the  color  values  with  greater 
accuracy  than  the  ordinary  plates.  For 
flowers  and  fish  and  other  brightly  colored 
objects,  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  But 
they  have  one  great  disadvantage,  and  that  is 
their  bad  keeping  qualities ;  especially  are  they 
sensitive  to  dampness.  Extra  care  is  required 
when  developing  them.  The  ordinary  orange 
light  fogs  them,  and  the  dim  light  afforded  by 
a  deep  ruby  glass,  covered  with  orange  paper, 
makes  manipulation  somewhat  difficult. 

Changimj  Bag  for  Plates. — Apart  from  the 
dark  room  the  necessity  of  a  field  changing 
bag  is  often  felt.  To  rely  on  crawling  under 
blankets  is  both  risky  and  uncomfortable. 
Therefore  it  is  best  to  make  a  changing  bag, 
using  pantasote  or  some  such  opaque  material. 
The  bag  should  be  box  shape,  having  two  arm- 
holes  on  one  side.  These  armholes  should  be 
made  sleeve  shape,  with  a  fastening  at  the 
elbow.  Be  sure  to  have  the  opening  large 
enough  to  admit  the  plate  holders.  When 
using  this  bag  secure  it  at  the  four  upper 
comers  to  any  suitable  support  and  allow  the 
bottom  to  rest  on  a  firm  support. 
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FBOM  THE  MIDDLE  WE8T. 

THERE  is  no  track  or  baseball  team  in  the 
Middle  West  which  appears  to  have  a 
walkaway,  and  dose  and  spirited  contests  are 
to  be  looked  for  as  the  season  advances. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  Illi- 
nois is  credited  with  the  strongest  base- 
ball team.  It  is  practically  the  same  veteran 
nine  which  won  second  place  to  Michigan  last 
season.  Illinois  has  planned  a  pretentious  trip 
Kutit  and  will  play  all  the  leading  college 
teams.  It  is  the  only  Western  college  team 
which  will  play  east  of  Ithaca,  where  Michigan 
plays  Cornell  one  of  a  series  of  three  games. 
The  last  eastern  trips  of  Michigan  and  Chi- 
cago were  so  disastrous  that  they  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  present  season. 

At  Ann  Arbor  but  three  members  of  last 
year's  championship  team  are  candidates  this 
season  and  a  nine  will  have  to  be  developed 
from  green  material.  Chicago  finds  herself  in 
a  similar  position  but  with  a  better  showing 
of  old  players,  although  Smith,  the  mainstay 
in  the  box,  is  gone.  Chicago  will  probably  be 
stronger  than  for  several  seasons.  Wisconsin 
has  not  been  in  the  race  for  a  year  or  two  and 
her  promise  for  1902  is  very  uncertain. 

Minnesota  and  Iowa  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  centre  of  activity  that  they  do  not  hold 
in  baseball  the  place  they  occupy  in  football. 
Iowa  plays  with  Illinois,  and  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  line  on  the  work  of  the 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  teams  when 
the  showing  Iowa  makes  at  Champaign  is 
known.  Northwestern  has  been  rather  a  back 
number  of  late  but  will  put  a  team  in  the 
field  this  year  that  should  give  a  better 
account  of  itself  than  last  season,  a  number  of 
old  players  being  in  the  game  again. 

Beloit  and  Notre  Dame  have  had  very  strong 
teams  for  years,  but  the  other  colleges  in  the 
Western  Conference  have  not  met  them  on  an 
equal  basis  for  some  time.  This  year  Beloit 
has  come  in  under  the  W^estern  Conference 
rules  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  her 
teams  maintain  the  high  standard  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  Notre  Dame  claims  that  its 
teams  vill  play  under  the  conference  rules 
this  season  and  they  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  do  so,  as  the  larger  colleges  are 
compelling  adherence  to  wholesome  rules. 

1UIICHIGAN  has  won  the  Western  track 
^^*  championship  for  the  past  two  years,  beat- 
ing out  Wisconsin  last  year  in  Chicago.  At 
present  it  looks  as  though  there  would  be  a 
three-cornered  (ight  with  Chicapc     .s  the  third 


contestant;  the  team  of  the  latter  being 
strengthened  by  several  new  athletes  who  have 
done  remarkably  well  in  the  two  indoor  meets 
with  Wisconsin.  Illinois  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  by  Michigan  in  a  similar  winter  dual 
contest  and,  unless  something  new  develops, 
will  not  figure  in  the  Western  Conference  meet. 

In  the  field  events  Michigan  shows  up  very 
well.  In  the  long  distance  runs  Wis^^onsin  bids 
fair  to  have  things  its  own  way.  In  the 
sprints,  however,  there  will  be  some  of  the 
prettiest  contests  that  have  ever  taken  place. 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Beloit  all  have  ten 
second  men  in  the  hundred,  while  the  same 
colleges  have  equally  good  entries  for  the 
longer  sprint.  For  the  mile,  half,  and  quarter 
there  is  a  fine  field  of  candidates  and  some 
new  men  who  arc  liable  to  upset  calculations. 
In  the  hurdles  Minnesota,  Chicago,  and  Wis- 
consin have  former  point  winners  and  experi- 
enced athletes  who  will  give  good  accounts  of 
themselves. 

No  Western  colleges  will  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Elastern  intercollegiate  this  year, 
as  the  dates  for  the  respective  meets  in  the 
E^st  and  West  are  the  same. 

THE  EASTERN  TRACK  SITUATION. 

THE  Eastern  athletic  situation  shows  that 
Harvard  and  Yale  will  this  year  be  just  as 
superior  on  the  track  as  they  were  last  season, 
and  that  the  fight  for  premier  honors  will  be 
between  this  great  pair  of  New  England  uni- 
versities. Harvard,  the  present  champion,  has 
lost  by  graduation  six  of  last  year's  inter- 
collegiate point  winners,  "  Benny  "  Clark,  the 
mile  champion;  W.  G.  Clerk,  third  in  the 
quarter;  Swan,  fourth  in  the  mile;  Ellis,  in 
the  high  jump  and  shot;  Rotch,  in  the  high 
jump;  and  Boal  in  the  hammer.  These  men 
won  altogether  15^  points.  But  in  spite  of 
their  absence  the  prospects  for  a  strong  team 
are  very  good.  Lightner,  who  was  placed  in 
both  the  sprints;  Converse  and  Willis,  the 
hurdlers;  Rust  and  Manson  in  the  quarter; 
Mills  and  Knowles  in  the  distances;  and  Ris- 
tine  and  Robinson  in  the  jumps  and  shot,  are 
all  back.  Besides  these  there  are  Haigh  in 
the  sprints;  Boynton  in  the  half  mile;  Foote, 
Richardson,  and  W^aller  in  the  distances;  and 
Shirk  in  the  broad  jump,  all  of  whom  came 
near  winning  places  in  last  year's  champion- 
ships. Scheuber  and  Schick  are  two  new 
sprinters  who  may  be  heard  from.  Schick  was 
the  interscholastic  champion  last  year  and  has 
done  10  seconds. 

Yale  loses  by  graduation  or  otherwise  Shel- 
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don,  the  shot  champion;  Dupee  in  the  sprints; 
and  Hord  in  the  pole  vault.  These  men  totaled 
11  5-(5  points  last  year,  but  for  each  man  lost 
there  is  a  newcomer  who  promises  to  do  as 
well  or  better.  Yale  retains  all  other  point 
winners,  namely,  (-lapp  and  Thomas  in  the 
hurdles;  Franehot  in  the  half  mile;  Weston  in 
the  mile;  and  Heck  in  the  shot;  aUo  Ingham, 
Hargrave,  and  I'ease,  men  who  failed  by  only  a 
narrow  margin  to  win  places  last  year,  liar- 
grave's  strained  tendon  is  now  in  good  shape, 
while  Boardnian.  who  could  not  even  compete 
ut  last  year's  intereollegiates  because  of  a 
broken  tendon,  is  again  running  strong.  He 
should  account  for  the  quarter  if  he  gets  into 
sliape,  and  as  he  is  also  fast  for  the  220  yards 
should  make  at  least  live  points  for  his  col- 
lege. .Sprakcr,  who  could  not  compete  last 
year  because  of  ineligibility,  is  now  a  candi- 
date for  high  and  broad  jump  honors,  and  he 
should  tally  at  least  seven  points  in  these  two 
events.  In  Long,  of  the  Hill  School,  with  a 
record  of  501  seconds  for  the  quarter  and  in 
Moulton,  who  did  better  than  22  seconds  at 
Yale's  fall  games,  Yale  has  two  men  who  seem 
to  be  of  championship  calibre.  Chittendon, 
Stevens,  and  Teel  in  the  distance  runs,  Goss 
and  llogan  in  the  weight  events,  and  Victor 
in  the  high  jump,  are  other  men  who  have 
shown  good  form  on  previous  occasions.  It 
looks  from  this  as  if  Yale  should  win  back  the 
laurels  lost  to  Harvard  last  May  by  taking  the 
dual  games  and  the  intercollegiates.  Should 
Harvard  win  it  will  be  through  the  large  num- 
ber of  point  winners  in  the  different  events, 
as  was  the  case  last  year. 

Princeton  retains  all  last  year's  point  win- 
ners in  Dewitt,  the  hammer  champion;  Perry, 
the  half  mile  champion;  Williams,  third  at 
two  miles;  and  Curtis,  Moore,  and  Coleman, 
who  scored  in  the  high  jump  and  pole  vault. 
Carter  is  a  fair  hurdler,  while  Cochran  is  said 
to  have  improved  in  the  half  mile.  In  Horton 
Princeton  has  a  good  but  uncertain  pole 
vaulter,  but  outside  of  Adsit  in  the  half,  Mc- 
Elroy  in  the  sprints,  and  Fox  in  the  shot  there 


seem  to  be  no  other  men  capable  of  winning 
points  in  open  competition.  From  a  dual  stand- 
point Princeton  cannot  lie  said  to  be  very 
strong. 

Gallagher,  the  two  mile  champion,  is  Cor- 
nell's only  loss  from  last  year's  team.  Seam, 
of  whom  great  things  are  predicted  in  the 
sprints;  Bellinger,  the  half-miler;  and  Wales, 
the  hammer  thrower,  all  won  places  in  the 
championships  last  May.  In  addition,  Cornell 
has  two  good  hurdlers  in  Purcell  and  Ketch um, 
two  fair  sprinters  in  Wales  and  Young,  a  prom- 
ising high  jumper  in  Knapp,  and  a  good  miler 
in  Trott,  whose  mile  against  Michigan  in  4 
minutes  36|  seconds,  indoors,  indicates  that  he 
has  greatly  improved.  Rogers  and  Moxley  are 
two  useful  weight  men,  while  Flanders,  Mc- 
Meekin,  and  Pollard  show  promise  in  the  dis- 
tances. As  a  team,  Cornell  seems  stronger 
than  any  other  of  the  Eastern  colleges  with 
the  exception  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 

Pennsylvania's  three  point  winners.  Hare, 
Bushnell,  and  Deakin,  have  all  graduated,  and 
but  very  few  of  their  successors  seem  to  be 
first  class.  On  this  account  Pennsylvania  may 
show  up  fairly  well  in  the  dual  games,  but  can 
hardly  expect  to  score  more  than  a  few  points 
at  the  intercollegiates.  W'estney,  Goodman, 
and  Anderson  are  three  good  sprinters;  How- 
ard and  Allen  are  fair  at  the  hurdles;  Baillie, 
Bowen,  and  Standen  arc  possible  point  winners 
in  the  distances;  while  Gray,  Colket,  and  Baird 
may  score  in  the  pole  vault.  Boyd  in  the  shot 
and  I.  Orton  in  the  half  are  about  the  only 
other  men  capable  of  winning  points. 

Other  college  teams  have  here  and  there  a 
man  worthy  of  special  mention.  Duffy  and 
Holland,  of  Georgetown,  will  both  be  on  hand 
to  uphold  their  championships  in  the  100  yards 
and  the  440  yards  respectively. 

Marshall,  Powers,  and  Brenneman,  of  Colum- 
bia; Nutter,  of  Bowdoin;  Lowe  and  Gardiner, 
of  Syracuse;  and  Thompson,  of  Amherst,  who 
is  said  to  be  running  the  quarter  very  fast, 
seem  to  be  about  the  only  other  men  who  may 
figure  in  the  open  meets  this  season. 


REVIEW    OF   THE    ICE    HOCKEY    SEASON 

1901-1902 

By  CHARLES  E.  PATTERSON 


IN  the  quality  of  play  exhibited  by  the  lead- 
ing teams,  ice  hockey  has  made  no  advance 
over  the  last  few  seasons  preceding,  but  the 
encouraging  feature  of  this  excellent  pastime 
has   been  in  its  development  in  hitherto  un- 
known territory  and  in  the   organization   of 
many    new    teams    of    a    junior    grade.     For 
example,  its  revival  at  Cornell  may  be  men- 
tioned,  and   also   its   extension   to   Williams, 
Amherst,    Dartmouth,    Technology     (Boston), 
and    other    northern    colleges.     In  the  cities, 
too,   intermediate   and  junior   "  sevens "   have 
abounded  in  gratifying  numbers.     The  school 
teams   have  been  much  more   numerous,  and 
have  shown  an  increasing  grasp  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  splendid  winter  sport.    Class  teams 
have  appeared  at  Yale  and  elsewhere — a  feat- 
ure which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  to 
colleges  along  the  northern  tier,  inasmuch  as 
class   rivalry   will   develop  and   establish   the 
game  more  rapidly  than  anything  else,  will  help 
recruit  the  'Varsity  squad,  and  what  is  most 
important — will  provide   vigorous,   wholesome 
out-of-door   exercise   to    a   larger   number    of 
students. 

The  intercollegiate  championship  was  won  by 
Yale,  that  university,  by  the  way,  having  cap- 
tured every  intercollegiate  series  since  the 
game  was  introduced  on  an  organized  basis 
some  five  years  ago.  The  1902  preliminary 
series  resulted  as  reported  last  month. 

An  All-College  seven,  taking  into  account  the 
work  of  the  leading  players,  would  be: 

Forwards,  Stoddard  (Yale),  Inman  (Yale), 
Pumell  (Princeton),  Winsor  (Harvard) ;  cover- 
point,  Hitchcock  (Yale) ;  point.  Ward  (Yale) ; 
goal.  Manning  (Harvard). 

The  championship  of  the  Amateur  Hockey 
I>eague  was  won,  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
reason,  by  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  seven, 
the  final  game,  after  a  triple  tie,  being  cap- 
tured from  the  New  York  A.  C.  team  by  5-1, 
on  March  20,  in  Brooklyn. 
The  summary  follows: 

Won  Lost  Per  cent. 

Crescent  A.  C 7  a  77.8 

New  York  AC 6  3  66.7 

HockevCltibofN.  Y s  3  62.5 

St.  Nicholas  S.  C 3  5  37.5 

BrooklynS.  C o  8  00.0 

In  Pittsburg  theSenior  League  series  resulted 
as  follows: 

Won  Lost 

Keystone  B.  C o  « 

PittBburgA.  C I  I 

Bwikers^AC 4  -    10 


These  teams  have  played  strong  hockey,  and 
have  held  their  own  with  many  visiting  sevens 
from  Canada  and  the  seaboard,  but  they  are 
hardly  justified  in  claiming  "  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof,"  inasmuch  as  the  exceptiomiUy 
large  playing  surface  to  which  they  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  by  constant  practise  all  win- 
ter has  given  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
teams  which*  have  been  playing  within  much 
smaller  enclosures. 

The  burning  of  the  West  Park  Ice  Palace, 
Philadelphia,  shut  off  most  of  the  hockey  in 
that  section,  and  the  Quaker  City  team  was 
held  together  by  occasional  exhibition  games 
only. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ice  hockey  has  not 
obtained  among  the  Northwestern  colleges. 
In  Chicago,  perhaps,  the  weather  conditions  are 
not  reliable  enough,  but  in  Madison,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  Minneapolis  and  intermediate 
points  the  game  could  certainly  be  played  to 
advantage. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  Canadian  hockey 
was  the  winning  by  the  Montreal  A.  A.  A. 
team  of  the  Stanley  Challenge  Cup  from  the 
Victorias  of  Winnipeg. 

The  games  were  played  on  the  natural  ice 
rink  of  Winnipeg,  on  March  13,  15,  and  17.  In 
the  first  there  was  much  roughne^  and  fre- 
quent disqualifications  on  both  sides.  Gingras, 
of  the  Victorias,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half, 
scored  the  only  goal  of  the  match. 

Montreal  won  the  second  game,  scoring  5  to  0. 

Montreal  won  easily  on  its  merits,  scoring 
once  in  the  first  half  and  four  times  in  the 
second:  Victoria  w^as  badly  off,  lack  of  con- 
dition and  practise  causing  wild  shooting  and 
weak  defense.  Scanlon  was  the  only  Victoria 
man  who  was  "  on  his  game,"  and  he  admirably 
fulfilled  the  difiicult  task  of  checking  Liffiton, 
the  best  forward  in  Canada. 

The  third  match  was  bitterly  fought,  and 
went  to  Montreal,  2  to  1,  the  magnificent  work 
of  Hooper,  Boon,  and  Bellingham  being  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  victory. 

Other  important  Canadian  league  champion- 
ships have  resulted  as  follows: 

Ontario  Hockey  Association :  Senior  finals- 
Wellingtons  of  Toronto  defeated  the  Cornwalls, 
4-3  and  8-3. 

Intermediate  finals :  Peterborough  defeated 
Gait,  4-4  and  4-3. 

Junior  finals:  Upper  Canada  College  de- 
feated Stratford.  3.3  and  4-3. 

Stanley  Cup,  first  series  at  Winnipeg,  Jan.  aa 
and  94, 1903 :  Victorias  defeated  Wellingtons  ot 
Toronto,  5-3  and  5-3. 


FOR   THE   SPORTSMAN'S   LIBRARY 


The  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West.  By 
Captain  Hiram  Martin  Chittenden,  U.  S. 
A.  Three  volumes.  Published  by  Francis 
P.  Harper. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  pioneer  trading  posts  and 
the  early  fur  companies  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the 
overland  commerce  with  Santa  Fe,  New  Mex- 
ico. It  is  a  most  important  and  original  work, 
very  largely  based  upon  unpublished  records, 
and  published  on  good  paper  and  readable 
type,  with  complete  maps  and  illustrations. 
There  is  a  romantic  interest  in  the  story  of 
these  early  days,  at  this  time  when  very  few 
of  us  realize  the  important  part  the  fur  trade 
took  in  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  regions.  From  the  return  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806,  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  there  were  stirring  days  in 
that  then  unknown  region.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  Lewis  and  Clark  as  the 
original  pioneers  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  but 
two  generations  before  their  expedition  the 
lonely  trader  had  made  his  way  to  those 
shores  to  trap  and  deal  with  the  Indians.  The 
author  has  treated  the  subject  with  much 
sympathy  and  in  a  most  engaging  manner.  In 
reflecting  this  period  he  set  himself  a  consid- 
erable task,  but  marked  success  has  attended 
his  effort,  for  these  three  volumes  must  now 
take  rank  as  the  most  important  to  have  been 
yet  WTitten  on  this  subject  and  period. 

FowlM  of  the  Air;  Beasts  of  the  Fields.  By 
William  J.  Long.  Two  separate  volumes. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  Ginn 
A  Co. 

AA  R.  Long  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  and 
*'*  entertaining  of  those  now  interpreting 
animal  and  bird  and  wild  life.  Although  he 
seeks  to  give  us  the  creature's  point  of  view, 
thus  showing  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  yet 
he  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  idealizing  his 
animals  beyond  literacy  or  credence.  It  is 
always  the  real  animal  of  which  he  writes,  and 
his  .stories  are  the  more  interesting  and  cer- 
tainly the  more  trustworthy  because  of  that 
quality.  Both  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
fidelity  and  great  attractiveness. 

Camp  Cookery.  A  Practical  Manual  for 
all  outdoor  cooking.  By  Captain  A.  J. 
Kenealy.    Koyal  Ba^ng  Powder  Company. 

'T'  HERE  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  cook  books 

*   and   niajnizino   articles   that   are   put    forth 

from  time  to  time  for  the  mystification  of  the 


novice.  This  little  unpretentious  book  by 
Kenealy,  however,  differs  from  most  of  Ukmc 
which  have  come  under  my  eye  in  being  obvi- 
ously for  the  enlightenment  of  campers, 
whether  they  be  on  shore  or  on  board  yachta. 
It  is  very  simple,  quite  short,  and  therefore 
handy,  and  thoroughly  practicaL 

Aexf  to  the  Ground.    By  Martha   McCuUoc^ 
Williams.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

I^EW  know  the  daily  matters  of  countiy  life 
^  more  intimately  than  Mrs.  McCulloch- 
Williams,  and  none  writes  so  entertaiidiigly 
about  them.  In  this  most  attractively  printed 
and  really  very  interesting  volume  is  woodland 
lore,  fascinating  bits  of  farm  life,  and  the  smell 
of  outdoors.  It  is  well  worth  buying  and 
reading. 

Athletics  at  Princeton,  A  History  CompQed  by 
Frank  Presby,  79,  and  James  Hugh  Mof- 
fatt,  '00,  with  introduction  bv  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  73.  Fully  illustrated  and  puUislied 
under  the  sanction  and  supenision  of  the 
Graduate  Advisor/  Committee. 

• 

•T^His  is  more  than  a  history  of  Princeton's 
^  athletics;  it  is  practically  a  history  of 
Eastern  university  sport,  for  it  begins  with  the 
very  beginnings  of  baseball  and  athletics  and 
football  at  Princeton;  and  that  means  the 
beginning  of  these  sports  in  their  intercollegi- 
ate form.  There  is  also  the  brief  but  inter- 
esting history  of  Princeton's  rowing,  while  the 
minor  sports  are  well  represented.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  complete  and  intimate  his- 
tory of  college  sport  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  invaluable  to  any  college  man; 
to  a  Princetonian  it  is  indispensable. 

The  Speckled  Trout.  Edited  and  illustrated  by 
Louis  Khead,  with  introduction  by 
CTiarles  Hallock.    R.  H.  Russell  A  Co. 

I  f  ERE  is  quite  the  most  artistic  volume  yet 
*  "^  to  have  been  brought  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  might 
be  expected  of  any  book  of  this  character,  of 
which  Mr.  Rhead  had  in  hand  the  pictorial 
direction.  The  text,  however,  though  not 
being  at  fault,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hallock's  introduction,  quite  a  bit 
below  the  illustrations  in  point  of  quality,  a 
great  many  of  the  papers  having  in  part  or  in 
entirety  already  appeared  in  print.  (>n  the 
whole,  it  is  a  pleasing,  but  neither  a  serious 
nor  an  important  addition  to  piscatorial  liter- 
ature. 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT 


By  ARTHUR  RUHL 


IN  the  springtime,  when  the  track  team 
men  throw  aside  their  dumb-bells, 
leave  the  stuffy  "  gym  "  and  the  rumb- 
ling board  track,  and,  exchanging  their 
indoor  slippers  for  their  long  spiked  rac- 
ing shoes,  joyfully  betake  themselves  to  the 
out-of-doors  and  the  cinder  path,  there  is 
likely  to  appear  in  the  undergraduate  lit- 
erary print  the  story  of  a  race. 

The  hero  of  this  tale  is  a  young  man, 
unlucky  in  all  things  except  in  the  fact 
that  he  knows  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman  who  sits  somewhere  far  up  in  the 
stand.  He  is  just  finishing  the  last  lap  of 
his  mile,  or  rounding  the  turn  in  the  quar- 
ter, or  nearing  the  tape  in  the  hundred — 
way  behind  and  quite  out  of  the  running 
— when  a  certain  violently  agitated  pale 
blue  parasol,  or  crimson  banner,  or  per- 
haps just  a  bit  of  ribbon,  flashes  across 
his  strained  vision  from  far  up  the  stand. 
Ah!  Then  she  does  after  all!  Forthwith 
new  breath  rushes  into  his  lungs,  with  a 
new  fierce  energy  his  toe  tips  spurn  the 
ground.  Sweeping  past  the  rest,  he  breaks 
the  tape  a  winner;  and  afterward,  in  the 
window  seat  of  his  room,  in  the  twilight, 
he  tells  her  how  she  saved  the  day,,  and 
— they  live  happily  ever  after. 

To  those  who  recall  such  narratives  and 
who,  not  having  run,  are  not  familiar  with 
the  technique  of  the  track,  the  photograph 
of  Duffy,  of  Georgetown,  will  appeal  with 
peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Duffy  is  here  rep- 
resented in  the  act  of  breaking  the  tape  in 


9i  seconds  after  a  hundred-yards  dash.  By 
examining  the  face  of  the  young  man  in 
the  Y.  A.  A.  jersey  to  the  left,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  degree  of  serenity  with 
which  one  finishes  a  hundred-yards  dash 
depends  somewhat  on  the  individual — and 
where  he  finishes.  But  Mr.  Duffy  is  win- 
ning, and  to  win  a  hundred  nowadays 
implies  a  supreme  effort,  and,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  countenance  of  a  sprinter  mak- 
ing a  supreme  effort,  Mr.  Duffy's  is  very 
characteristic.  When  one  tries  to  imag- 
ine him  observing  a  pale  blue  parasol 
somewhere  far  up  in  the  stands  to  the  left 
of  the  photograph,  one  begins,  sentimental 
and  chivalrous  though  he  may  be,  to 
regard  this  ancient  situation  in  literary 
athletics  with  a  vague  distrust.  One 
would  have  considerable  diflScultv  even  in 
believing  that  young  Mr.  Clark,  who  is 
here  represented  as  finishing  his  mile 
through  mud  in  4 :31i  -at  the  Intercollegi- 
ates  last  year,  had  secured  his  present  lead 
through  the  judicious  observation  of,  let 
us  say,  any  certain  feminine  rain  coat  or 
umbrella,  and,  as  far  as  tumultuousness 
goes,  the  mile  as  compared  with  the  hun- 
dred is  mild  indeed.  It  is  doubtful  even 
if  Mr.  "  Bob "  Wrenn,  who  has  done  so 
many  things  well  that  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  developed  a  pretty  reasonable 
amount  of  sang  froidy  would  venture  to 
become  more  than  nominally  cognizant  of 
the  picture-hatted  deities  who,  in  the  pho- 
tograph, may  be  discerned   in   the  back- 
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ground.  And,  as  athletics  go,  tennis  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  politer  games. 

Here,  however,  we  begin  to  enter  on  dan- 
gerous ground.  One  does  not  intend  for 
an  instant  to  belittle  the  material  physical 
effeet  wliich  the  smiles  of  beauty  have  on 
the  brave,  but  only  to  show  that  one  of  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  manner  of  their  action 
is  considerably  fallacious.  There  is  plenty 
of  poetry  in  running,  but  it  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  felt  by  one  who  has  never  run. 
There  is  lots  of  fun,  too,  but  it  does  not 
come  in  a  race.  Two  of  these  pictures 
at  least  represent  athletes  in  supreme 
moments,  and  those  are  not  pleasant  until 
afterward;  when,  for  example,  from  your 
study  chair  you  may  look  up  at  the  cups 
they  have  won  for  you,  or  from  your  musty 
office  you  may  look  back  at  them  in  mem- 
ory and  long  in  vain  to  feel  again  their 
thrilling  pain. 

The  supretne  moment  as  caught  and 
frozen  by  the  sensitized  plate  rarely  looka 


"  all  that  it's  worth."  Everybody  remem- 
bers how  remarkable  appeared  the  gallop- 
ing horses  of  Mr.  Frederic  Kemingtun 
when  he  first  begran  to  draw  them,  and  how 
some  protested  against  them  until  the 
snapshot  pictures  of  Suburban  or  Futur- 
ity winners,  running  "on  the  bias"  ii  it 
were,  showed  that  the  artist's  eyes  were 
keener  than  their  own.  And  similarly, 
except  in  the  distance  run  when  a  runntr 
in  full  stride  is  taken  in  profile,  instan- 
taneous photographs  seldom  succeed  in 
giving  the  appearance  of  impressive  speed. 
They  do  give  some  very,  interesting  things, 
however,  which  the  eye  cannot  see,  and  an 
excellent  example  of  both  the  excellence 
and  the  defect  is  shown  in  the  photograph 
of  the  start  of  the  hundred,  which,  as  its 
companion  picture  provea,  Mr.  Duff.v  was 
destined  to  win.  The  pistol  has  just  been 
fired,  its  smoke  even  now  is  floating  away 
on  the  summer  air,  the  men  are  leaping  up 
toward  their  stride,  one  of  the  two  supreme 
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moments  of  the  race.  Yet  only  by  looking 
closely  does  one  realize  this.  But  one  has 
only  to  observe  the  biincheil-up  calf  of  Mr. 
Duffy's  right  leg.  the  contorted  mouth  of 
the  third  man  from  the  pole,  to  feel — if 
one  has  ever  been  there — the  spasmodic 
"  jump  "  of  it.     The  man  on  the  outside,  it 


the  pole!  He  haa  already  been  penalized  a 
foot  for  a  false  start,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens, has  thus  been  made  so  timid  thni  hi.- 
has  let  the  others  get  themselves  nell  in 
hand  while  his  lingers  are  just  leaving  thf- 
ground.  To  the  crowd  each  of  these  run- 
ners probably  seemed  to  catch  the  start  at 


rd  Quarter  Mile,  47  Second*,  Kunninc  Euilr 


niMi>gnpb(i;G«.  J. 


will  be  observed,  has  caught  the  start  first, 
certainly  before  even  Duffy  did.  His 
clenched  right  arm,  well  up,  compared  with 
Duffy's  fingers  just  leaving  the  ground,  and 
his  almost  straightened  right  leg  show 
that  plain  enough.  How  eloquent  is  the 
lack  of  tenseness  in  the  second  man  from 


the  same  instant.  And  it  is  in  just  sucli 
fractions  of  a  second's  delay  in  sending  the 
motor  impulse  out  to  tho  muf^cles  aflcr  the 
ear  received  the  "snap,"  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  loses  the  hundred. 

In    interesting    contrast    to    the   frozen 
movement  of  these  pieturcs  is  the  vivid  snap 
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of  Krapnzlcin,  coming  head  on  superbly 
over  the  hurdle.  Here  is  a  picture  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  considerably  the  equanim- 
ity of  those  occasional  and  somewhat  effete 
youths  who  say  that  the  track  gives  no 
thrill,  has  nothing  of  what  the  literary 
critics  call  "lift."    This  was  not  a  race  of 


the  obstacle,  the  symmetry  and  rhythm  of 
motion — arms  and  leprs  working  together 
precisely  like  the  limbs  of  a  trotting  horse 
— and  above  all  the  riijih  and  vigor  and 
fine  animal-like  confidence  and  sclf-forffet- 
fiilnpBS.  Euphranor  might  well  speak  here 
of  "subliming  beefsteak"  into  poetry. 


n.  UnbottnLawnTtni 


course,  yet  it  could  scarcely  have  had  more 
rush  and  sweep  if  three  other  men  had 
been  pantine  just  behind,  hurdles  toppling 
over,  and  the  tape  a  dozen  yards  away. 
That  splendid  thigh  shooting  down  to  meet 
the  cinders,  the  other  Btill  drawn  up  from 
the  bnund  which  has  flung  the  bod.v  over 


Up  in  the  Bronx  Zoo,  trotting  lightly 
back  and  forth  behind  the  bars  of  a  separ- 
ate enclosure  in  which  he  is  kept  so  that 
he  will  not  kill  his  mates,  is  a  big  timber 
wolf.  <iftunt  and  supple,  .vet  stoutly  knit 
and  with  muscles  like  twisted  wire,  he  lopes 
silently  and  ceaselessly  up  and  down  the 
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length  of  his  enclosure,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  pause  and  a  raising  of  the  head 
with  that  inscrutable  look — wild,  quite  self- 
obliviuus,  yet  seeming  to  show  a  sort  of 
inner  humor,  as  of  one  who  thought  of 
something  amusing  far  away — which  only 
shines  out  of  a  wood  animal's  eyes.  In 
this  picture  of  the  world's  greatest  hurdler 
there  is  almost  that  look.  Mr.  '•  Bob " 
Wrenn  comes  very  near  to  it,  just  a.s  ilr. 
Sheldon,  the  shot-putter,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
the  mile  runner,   each   in   his   own   way. 


who  knew  how  to  run  very  well.  The  ath- 
lete of  the  other  class  is  first  of  all,  not 
the  conventional  man.  but  the  tmtamed 
faun.  It  is  men  of  this  sort  who  seem  to 
be  the  born  runners — who.  in  whatever 
artificial  garb  they  may  be  masked,  remind 
one  always  of  the  woods  and  the  chase. 

In  observing  closely  the  peculiarities  of 
track  athletes  in  motion,  one  is  specially 
struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  running 
form  which  seems  almost  characteristic 
enough   to  be  n  distingnishing  mark    of 


Cl>rk  WfamW  Mile  Run  in  Mud  and  Ruin,  in  Die  Good  Timi 


hasn't  it.  Mr.  Clark  is  here  represented 
in  the  act  of  winning  the  mile  under 
almost  impossible  conditions  at  the  Intcr- 
collegiates  last  year.  lie  has  done  a  very 
big  thing- — the  time  was  4;.'lli,  but  you 
think  of  him  first,  not  as  the  wearied  ani- 
mal, but  as  a  very  unhappy  young  man. 
He  is  of  the  class  of  athletes  whose  human 
Bide  always  appeals  to  one  first :  even  were 
he  pictured  as  leaping  off  fresh  at  the  start, 
you  would  think  of  him  first  of  all,  not  as 
the  swift  animal,  but  as  a  friend  of  yours 


American  athletes.  This  is  the  more  inter- 
esting wlien  one  remembers  the  fact  that 
in  distance  running  the  'varsity  athletes 
of  England  have  won  out  from  our  under- 
graduates at  each  of  the  two  international 
occasions  when  they  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting.  Whatever  time  he  may  make, 
the  college-bred  runner  in  this  country 
almost  invariably  runs  "prettily."  There 
is  a  finesse  of  movement  in  the  veteran's 
running  whieh  is  as  characteristic  as  the 
erectness   of  a   soldier,  or    the    rhythmic 


a  One  Hundred  Yardi  Da>b. 


swing  of  the  stroke  of  a  witiniiig  crew. 
In  the  tj-picnl  form,  the  long-distance 
mau  holds  his  body  fairly  erect,  but 
inclined  naturally  in  the  direction  he  is 
movinR.  chin  in,  feet  perfectly  parallel,  and 
most  noticeable  of  all,  the  arms  held  well 
down,  not  fixedly  bent,  but  moving  like 
flexible  pendulums  in  rh,vthm  with  the 
stride,  and  aeeminR  in  some  way  to  act 
with  the  back  in  (tivinn  the  whole  stride  a 
"sprintt."  This  manner  of  usins  the  arms 
and  "freltinjj  the  back  into  it,'"  more  than 
-■iny  other  trick  of  form  perhaps,  distin- 
Ruiehes  trained  running  from  the  small- 
boy  style  of  runninit.  with  the  leps  seeming 
to  do  all  the  work  and  the  hands  doubled 
up  on  the  cheat.  The  picture  of  the  vet- 
eran runner,  Lontr.  just  about  to  break  the 
tape  at  the  finish  of  a  quarter-mile,  excel- 
lently illustrates  this  sort  of  rumiing.  He 
has  swept  through  a  big  field  of  competi- 
tors, some  of  whom  are  making  rather  bad 
weather  of  it  at  least  twenty  yards  behind 
him,  and  yet  he  is  swinging  along  with  the 
same  bounding  rhythm  of  stride  with  which 
he  might  cnt  down  the  leads  of  his  rivals 
in  the  first  hundred  yards  of  a  handicap 
quarter-mile.  The  curve  of  that  powerful 
nplifted  thigh,  just  gathering  itself  up  for 
the  downward  thrust,  shows  where  the 
immediate  impetus  cornea  from,  but  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  that  impetus  is 


converted  into  speed  is  apparent  in  tht- 
whole  body  of  ihe  man.  With  this  in  mind 
it  was  distinctly  interesting  last  autuuiii 
at  the  Oxford- Cambridge- Harvard- Yale 
games  to  see  the  Kov.  Workman,  the 
remarkable  Cambridge  runner,  earrv  the 
Light  Blue  to  victory  in  one  afternoon  in 
a  1:.'>5;  half-mile  and  a  !t:r>0  two  mile  run 
with  his  hands,  from  the  moment  he  sprang 
from  the  mark,  almost  clenched  on  his 
chest,  and  his  head  thrown  back  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  our  athletes  in  distress. 

The  Kev.  \^'orkman  can  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  taken  as  a  hard-and-fast  example  of  the 
English  type  of  distance  runners,  for 
young  Mr.  Cockshott,  who  won  tlio  mile  in 
4;26i  on  the  same  afternoon,  and  who-w 
gait  was  like  music,  held  his  arms  fairlv 
well  down  and  ran  in  very  much  the  Ameri- 
can way.  Nevertheless,  in  comparing  the 
genera!  appearance  of  the  athletes  of  the 
two  teams,  from  the  high  jump — in  which 
Knglishmen  notoriously  have  no  form 
whatever — to  the  distance  runs  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made,  the  difference 
in  the  perfeetii)n  and  precision  of  motion 
was  plainly  noticeable.  The  fact  that  the 
limbs  of  the  American  athlete  are  on  the 
average  more  compact,  more  closely  knit 
and  smoothly  rounded  than  those  of  his 
English  cousin  may  partially  account  for 
this.      This  difference  in  the  construction 
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of  the  two  types  is  pertninly  true  of  oara-  iiitn,  together  perhaps  with  a  bit  of  the 

men,  and  it  wag  one  of  the  things  whieh  national     self-conseiouaness     and     vanity, 

Mr.  Lohmauu  noticed  in  trying  to  adapt  doubtless  explains   the  perfi'Ction  of  our 

the  English   stroke  to  the  Harvard  crew.  running  form. 

The  English    athlete  is  more  loosely  put  Quite  outside  that  biff  and  fiindainentol 

together;    there  is  less  about  him  of  what  question  is  one  truth  which  applies  equally 

resembles     the    gymnasium    type,    a    fact  to  our  KnR-lish  cousins  and  to  us.     It  is 

which    results    partly   no   doubt   from   his  not  enough  (o  get  a  lot  of  good  exercise. 


Chunpion  LoniindTownHndRuiinincaDod  Hot  In  a  Haddicip  Quarter  Mile  Run  alTravcn  lihnd. 

habit  of   taking  all  sorts  of  exercise   as  It  is  not  enough  even  to  win.     Info  every 

laney  prompts  him,  and  not  training  hard,  sport  wherein  form  is  an   element,   there 

in  our  understanding  of  the  word,  for  one  enters,  too,  the  element  of  benut.v.  And  the 

specific  feat.     Our  way  of  speeializing,  of  perfect  track  athlete  is  the  one  who  joys 

taking  our  training  hard, as  we  are  inclined  in  his  work,  who  wins,  and  who  does  so 

to  take   pretty  much  of  anything  we  go  beautifull.v. 


STUDYING  WILD   FLOWERS 
WITH   A  CAMERA 

OUTFIT  AND   SOME    PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

^v  L.  W.  BROWNELL 


^MONG   the  liberal  minded,  pictorial 
photORraphy  is  now  given  a  place 
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Studying  Wild  Flowers  With  a  Camera 


ginners  are  constantly  referring  for  com- 
parison. 

Of  course  the  cost,  which  is  considerable, 
is  one  great  drawback,  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  flower  photography  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  all  work  with 
a  camera.  If,  however,  botanists  realized 
the  amount  of  assistance,  not  to  speak  of 
the  pleasure,  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
a  camera  in  conjunction  with  their  studies 
I  am  sure  more  would  use  it,  despite  the 
trouble  and  expense. 

Not  only  to  botanists,  however,  would  I 
recommend  the  photographing  of  the  wild 
flowers,  but  to  any  one  who  has  a  desire  for 
instructive  amusement.  Not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  has  the  least  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  really  beautiful  wild  flowers  that 
each  year  bloom  in  the  woods  and  fields 
immediately  surrounding  our  homes.  They 
of  course  know  the  daisies,  the  dandelions, 
the  thistles,  and  those  more  common 
plants  that  bloom  by  thousands  through 
our  fields  and  along  our  roadsides,  but  let 
them  create  some  reason  for  becoming 
interested  in  the  flora  and  they  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  blooms  they  will 
discover  which  they  have  never  before 
seen,  or  at  least  noticed.  Let  them  but  do 
this  and  nature  will  immediately  take  on 
a  new  and  more  interesting  phase. 

One  must  be  possessed  with  a  little  sense 
of  the  artistic  in  order  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory results,  for  the  flowers  should  be 
grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  to  the 
best  advantage  and  not  thrown  together 
without  thought  to  their  arrangement. 

I  am  in  this  article  showing  only  a  few 
of  the  more  common  flowers,  ones  that  are 
undoubtedly  familiar  to  every  dweller  in 
the  country. 

The  curled  thistle  (Carduus  crisptis)  is 
a  beautiful,  profusely  flowering  plant,  com- 
mon along  our  roadsides  and  in  all  waste 
places.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  common  thistle  (C.  lanceolatus) ,  how- 
ever. The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  stems  of  crispns  are  winged 
on  three  sides  of  their  entire  length  with 
crisp  fluted  wings  (from  which  it  derives 
its  name),  those  of  lancpolatus  are  naked. 

The  common  flowering  dogwood  (Comus 
florida),  the  large,  conspicuous  blossoms  of 
which  whiten  our  woods  and  hillsides  in 
May  and  are  in  such  demand  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  makes  a  good  subject. 

Apple  blossoms  can  scarcely  come  under 


the  category  of  wild  flowers,  but  neverthe- 
less are  well  worth  making  studies  of. 

The  Carolina,  or  swamp  rose  {Rosa  Caro- 
lina), is  well  known  to  us  all,  but  makes 
a  difficult  subject  for  the  camera  a.s  it 
wilts  so  quickly  upon  being  picked. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  great  many 
plants  wilt  after  being  picked  is  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  with  which  one  has  to  con- 
tend in  this  work.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  plants  which  grow  in  water  or 
damp  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures, however,  to  overcome  such  obstacles, 
and,  when  one's  efforts  finally  meet  with 
success,  that  negative  is  worth  fifty  of 
those  obtained  through  no  exertion  or 
trouble. 

I  once  spent  nearly  a  whole  week  and 
dozens  of  plates  in  trying  to  get  a  good 
picture  of  one  of  the  flowering  water 
plants.  It  seemed  to  be  an  impossibility 
to  do  anything  with  it,  for  the  flowers 
invariably  wilted  and  dropped  off  and  the 
leaves  curled  up  within  ten  minutes  after 
it  was  removed  from  the  soil,  while  placing 
it  in  water  seemed  to  have  no  beneficial 
effect. 

I  was  almost  in  despair  of  accomplish- 
ing anything  with  this  species  until  one 
day  I  chanced  upon  a  plant  which  was 
seemingly  more  hardy  than  any  I  had  yet 
tried,  and  by  wrapping  it  in  wet  clothes 
I  managed  to  carry  it  home  in  good  condi- 
tion. Once  there  I  immediately  made  an 
exposure,  and  my  efforts  were  at  last 
crowned  with  success. 

Among  those  more  easily  secured,  the 
wild  chickory,  or  blue  sailors  (Cichorium 
intyhus),  is  perhaps  the  easiest,  but  it 
must  be  done  almost  immediately  after 
gathering,  as  inside  of  half  an  hour  the 
deep  purplish  blue  of  these  blossoms  will 
have  faded  almost  entirely  out,  leaving 
them  a  dirty  white.  These  flowers  grow 
commonly  in  waste  places,  principally 
along  roadsides,  throughout  eastern  North 
America,  and  are  excellent  subjects  for  a 
beginner  to  try  his  hand  upon. 

The  small,  minutely  flowered,  graceful 
spikes  of  the  Culver's  root  (Leptandra  vir- 
ginica)  make  a  most  decorative  and  inter- 
esting photograph  and  are  easily  manipu- 
lated, for  they  are  much  more  hardy  than 
are  many  other  of  the  woodland  flowers. 
Keeping  them  in  water,  they  can  be  pre- 
served in  all  their  original  beauty  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.   These  flowers 
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are  far  from  being  common,  but  a  search 
during  July  or  August  through  the  woods 
will  almost  surely  disclose  a  number.  They 
are    rather    inconspicuous,    although    the 
stems  sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  six 
or  seven  feet,  but  owing  to  the  smallness 
of    the    flowers    composing    the    terminal 
raceme  are  liable  to  l>e  passed  by  unno- 
ticed   amid 
the    sur- 
rounding 
lierbage   by 
the  casual 

They  are, 

upon    close 


beauty,  and 
form    most 

graceful, 
and  decora- 

t  i  V  e  stud- 

The  other 
three  illus- 
t  ra  ti  ona 
figuring  in 
this  article 


pa  r  ticular- 
ly  to  those 
\r  h  o     have 


try,  for  who 
does  not 
know  the 
Bouncing 
Bet,    or  Apple  1 

(Snponaria  officinalia),  which  is  found  in 
such  large  and  dense  patches  almost  every- 
where along  our  country  roadsides,  or  the 
evening  primrose  (Onaurn  biennis),  that 
delicate  yellow  flower,  which,  blooming  in 
the  evening,  perfumes  the  short  summer 
night  only  to  wilt  and  die  under  the  ardent 
rays  of  the  morning  sun;  or,  last  but  not  by 
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any  means  least,  for  it  is  one  of  our  most 
common,   and    at   the   same   time     useful, 
plants — who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
thoroughwort,  or  boncset  (Eupalorium  per- 
foUatum),  which  our  grandmothers  made 
into  a  tea  as  a  remedy  for  all  ills,  and 
which  is  still  of  great  value  for  its  medi- 
cinal qualities.     Those  who  do  not  know 
these  three 
would    do 
well    to    go 
out     and 
make   their 
acquain- 
tance at 
the  first 
favorable 
opportun- 
ity,    for 
they   are 
three  of  the 
most    com- 
mon among 
our    more 


ously  flow- 
ered plants. 
The  ap- 
paratus for 
the  work  of 
photo- 
graphing 
the  wild 
flowers 
is  extreme- 
ly simple, 
and  the 
original 
cost  not 
necessarily 
great,  al- 
though one 
can  of 
course 
spend  a 
consid- 
erable 
I""™"-  amount    by 

purchasing 
the  most  expensive  lenses  and  other  para- 
phernalia. The  greatest  expenditure  of 
money  comes  when  one  is  buying  the 
plates,  for  even  after  one  has  become 
expert  at  the  work  he  must  figure  upon 
losing  an  average  of  two  or  three  plates 
to  every  perfect  negative  that  he  obtains. 
Before  this,  during  the  process  of  learn- 
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ing,  he  may  use  (according  to  his  ability 
to  learn  and  adeptness  in  overcoming 
obstacles)  anywhere  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred before  he  produces  a  printable  nega- 
tive, not  to  speak  of  a  perfect  one.  One 
man,  who  now  undoubtedly  makes  the 
finest  flower  studies  of  anybody  in  the 
world,  once  told  me  that  before  he  obtained 
a  result  that  pleased  him  he  made  and 
discarded  over  a  thousand  negatives.  He 
was  probably  almost  hypercritical,  but  it 
is  impossible  for  one  to  be  too  particular 
in  this  work.  All  this  may  seem  discour- 
aging, but  to  a  live,  wideawake  man  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  overcoming  of  all 
obstacles  to  reach  a  longed-for  goal  is 
more  a  pleasure  than  hard  work;  those 
things  that  are  easily  attainable  we  invari- 
ably do  not  thoroughly  appreciate  or  enjoy 
when  they  are  ours. 

After  having. once  acquired  the  knack  of 
knowing  just  when  and  how  to  make  an 
exposure,  and  what  length  of  exposure  is 
best  suited  to  the  different  combinations 
of  color  in  order  to  reproduce  them  in  as 
nearly  the  correct  tones  as  is  possible,  one 
steadily  improves,  and  each  good  negative 
he  turns  out  seems  to  be  finer  and  to  have 
better  qualities  than  the  last. 

This  is  the  time  he  has  been  working 
for  and  all  the  weary  weeks  of  discourag- 
ing apprenticeship  are  forgotten,  and  he  is 
entirely  recompensed,  if  he  really  has  his 
heart  in  his  work,  by  the  pleasure  he 
derives  from  seeing  his  negatives  often 
turn  out  even  better  than  he  anticipated. 

The  camera  used  should  be  large,  one 
carrying  a  plate  smaller  than  6ix8i 
inches  being  of  very  little  practical  value, 
for  the  image  should  be  reproduced  as 
nearly  life  size  as  is  possible,  and  a  flower 
negative  should  never  be  enlarged,  a  great 
deal  of  the  fine  detail  invariably  being  lost 
in  the  operation.  If  one  can  afford  it,  a 
camera  carrying  an  8x10  plate  is  by  far 
the  best  size  to  use,  but  the  cost  is  nearly 
double  that  of  a  6}x8i. 

The  make  of  lens  is  more  or  less  imma- 
terial, the  one  with  which  the  operator  is 
boat  acquainted  being  the  one  best  suited 
for  him.  The  fastest  lenses,  however,  are 
the  most  satisfactory  (one  combining 
speed  with  depth  of  focus  being  preemi- 
nently the  best),  for  the  more  quickly  the 
exposure  is  made,  the  less  danger  there  is 
of  the  flowers  moving  during  the  opera- 
tion.    This   is   one   of   the   most   difficult 


things  with  which  one  has  to  contend,  for 
the  least  movement  of  the  plant,  no  matter 
how  imperceptible  it  may  be  to  the  eye, 
is  suflficient  to  completely  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  the  negative.  For  this  reason 
it  is  best,  where  possible,  to  do  the  work 
in  some  building  unoccupied  by  any  one 
but  yourself,  as  the  mere  walking  of  some 
one  in  the  room  next  to  the  one  in  which 
you  are  at  work,  or  above  it,  will  often  jar 
the  building,  unless  it  is  particularly  sub- 
stantial, to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
image  to  be  blurred  beyond  recognition. 

A  ray  filter  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
adjunct,  for  without  it  the  true  color 
values  of  the  flowers  can  never  be  repro- 
duced. In  regard  to  these  color  values 
or  tones  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word 
or  two.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the 
ordinary  photograph  orange  and  red  and 
nearly  all  of  the  deeper  toned  colors  repro- 
duce jet  black,  while  the  lighter  shades  of 
blue  and  yellow  always  appear  to  be  pure 
white.  By  the  use  of  the  ray  filter,  how- 
ever, all  this  is  changed,  and  the  differ- 
ent tones  of  the  colors  are  reproduced 
much  more  faithfully  by  the  different 
shades  of  gray.  In  some  cases  so  nearly 
true  are  these  tones  as  to  carry  to  the 
eye  almost  the  impression  of  color. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
know  I  will  say  that  a  ray  filter  is  simply 
a  glass  cell  filled  with  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  This  cell  fits  securely  over 
the  lens,  and  through  it  all  the  rays  of 
light  must  pass  and  be  "  filtered  "  before 
reaching  the  plate.  •  The  solution  can  be 
made  in  different  intensities,  but  one  of 
medium  strength  (such  as  comes  with  the 
filter  when  purchased)  is  sufficient  for 
nearly  all  work.  One  word  of  caution  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  solution — if  one 
should  wish  to  make  it  himself:  it  is 
extremely  poisonous,  blood  poisoning  often 
ensuing  from  its  coming  in  contact  with 
an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  so  that  in  mak- 
ing it  it  is  well  to  wear  rubber  gloves. 

The  ordinary  plate  never  gives  the 
desired  results  in  conjunction  with  this 
filter,  and  therefore  a  special  plate  is 
manufactured  for  this  work  alone. 

This  is  called  the  iso-  or  orthochromatic 
plate,  and  is  made  in  three  grades  of  speed 
— fast,  medium,  and  slow.  Those  of  the 
best  make  I  have  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  flower  w^ork,  as  they  are 
coated  with  a  clearer  emulsion  and  seem 
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to  have  fewer  defects  in  them  than  any  to  say  that  there  is  but  one  back^oand 

other  plates.  that  will  ^ive  a  black  in  which  there  can 

These  then  are  al!  the  implements  nee-  be  no  reflections,  and  that  ia  known  as  the 

essary  to  aucc«as  in  this  line  of  work,  with  funnel    bHckground.     It    is,    as    its   naoie 

the  exception  of  the  backgrounds.     These  implies,    simply    a    funnel-shaped    frame 

should  be  in  several  shades,  from  white  to  about  three  feet  lontf  and  «t  least  two  feet 

black.     In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  well  across  the  mouth,  covered  with  black  cloth. 
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By  placing  the  flowers  to  be  photographed 
in  the  mouth  of  this  funnel  an  absolutely 
black  background  can  be  obtained. 

If  any  one  is  so  lucky  as  to  have  free 
access  to  a  studio,  then  that  is  the  place 
of  all  others  in  which  he  should  do  his 
work,  but  in  lieu  of  this  an  ordinary  win- 
dow (one  facing  north  is  preferable,  as  the 
light  from  that  direction  is  much  more 
steady  than  it  is  from  any  other)  can  be 
made  to  answer  all  requirements. 

Haise  the  curtain  to  its  fullest  extent, 
so  as  to  let  in  all  the  light  possible,  place 
your  background  on  one  side  with  the 
flowers  arranged  directly  in  front  of  it,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  side  lighting  from 
the  windows  will  be  sufficiently  intense  and 
entirely  acceptable,  especially  when  equal- 
ized on  both  sides  of  the  flowers  by  means 
of  reflectors  made  of  white  paper  or  card- 
board. In  just  such  a  place,  and  often 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances, 
have  I  made  all  of  my  flower  negatives. 

The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  is 
beyond  doubt  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
entire  operation,  and  it  is  here  that  one 
can  give  full  scope  to  his  artistic  sense. 

In  arranging  them  one  can  follow  no 
given  directions  but  must  rely  upon  his 
own  ideas,  and  depending  upon  whether 
these  ideas  be  good  or  bad  lies  the  success 
or  non-success  of  the  finished  picture  from 
an  artistic  standpoint.  Some  flowers  are 
so  stiff  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  impart 
to  them  an  iota  of  grace,  but  in  this  very 
stiffness  there  often  lies  great  beauty  if 
one  can  but  see  it  and  understand  how  to 
so  group  them  as  to  bring  it  out.  This  is 
an  art  almost  entirely  lacking  in  a  great 
many  people,  but  one  that  can  be  acquired 
by  a  little  study  and  patience. 

One  little  suggestion  may  be  of  service 
to  the  beginner:  Never  crowd  your  flow- 
ers: much  better  to  have  too  few  than 
too  many.  A  single  spray  is  often  suffi- 
cient, and  almost  invariably  two,  or  at  the 
most  three  or  four,  give  better  results  than 
do  a  dozen  or  fifteen.  Occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  use  more  than  this,  but  very 
rarely,  and  one's  judgment  will  tell  him 
when  to  do  so. 

It  is  well  always  to  pick  your  flowers  the 
day  before  you  wnsh  to  photograph  them, 
keeping  them  over  night  in  water  and  in 
a  cool  place.  By  doing  this  you  insure 
having  them  in  perfect  condition,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  less  apt  to  wilt  dur- 


ing the  exposure  than  if  used  the  same 
day  that  they  are  picked.  Should  they 
have  a  tendency  to  droop  they  must  be 
held  erect  by  means  of  fine  black  thread, 
which  can  be  stretched  across  in  front  of 
the  background.  This  can  only  be  done, 
however,  in  cases  where  the  black  back- 
ground is  used,  as  with  any  other  the 
threads  will  show. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  working  on 
the  arrangements,  getting  ready  for  the 
actual  picture  taking.  After  having  posed 
the  flowers  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  as 
little  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  as 
possible  before  making  the  exposure.  The 
focusing  should  always  be  done  with  the 
color  screen  in  place,  and  after  you  have 
obtained  a  sharp  focus  upon  some  one  of 
the  flowers,  the  lens  must  be  stopped  down 
to  at  least  f.  64  in  order  to  bring"  out  the 
detail  clearly  upon  them  all.  The  length 
of  exposure  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  and  the  color  of  the  sub- 
ject from  two  and  one-half  to  ten  min- 
utes. I  have  found,  however,  that  on  a 
bright  day  an  exposure  of  about  three 
minutes  generally  gives  the  best  results. 

To  any  one  not  familiar  with  orthochro- 
matic  plates,  I  wish  to  say  that  great  care 
must  be  exercised  both  in  the  development 
and  while  loading  the  plate  holders  not  to 
allow  too  much  light  to  strike  them,  as 
they  are  much  more  sensitive  to  orange 
and  red  light  than  are  even  the  fastest  of 
the  ordinary  plates. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  seemingly  end- 
less amount  of  detail  has  discouraged  no 
one,  but  unless  some  of  my  readers  be  mis- 
led into  believing  this  work  to  be  easier 
than  it  is  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  often 
worked  from  four  to  six  hours  over  a 
single  flower  without  obtaining  a  satisfac- 
tory negative,  and  have  finally  been  forced 
to  desist  on  account  of  waning  light. 
Many  times  have  I  been  compelled  to  hunt 
up  new  specimens  of  some  flowers,  the  ones 
I  had  having  wilted  beyond  all  resuscita- 
tion while  I  was  trying  to  obtain  with 
them  the  result  which  I  wished. 

While  the  work  is  difficult  and  tedious, 
often  trying  one's  patience  almost  beyond 
the  point  of  endurance,  the  results  finally 
obtained  fully  recompense  one  for  the  time 
and  labor  expended.  All  those  who  are  true 
lovers  of  nature  would  do  well  to  take  this 
means  of  studying  her  most  wonderful  and 
beautiful  products. 


Curkd Thiitk  {CarJtmier 


PROBLEMS  OF   OHIO  SPORTSMEN 


By  LEONIDAS  HUBBARD,  Jr. 


GAME  preservation  is  a  good  thing 
that  may  be  overdone.  At  least 
some  of  its  phases  may  be  overdone. 
Others,  to  my  mind,  cannot.  Among  these 
latter  is  the  phase  we  see  in  many  sections 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  where  men 
buy  land  of  little  value  and  set  about  to 
restore  to  it  the  game  which  has  been 
stripped  away,  or  to  plant  upon  it  new 
species  of  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes.  But 
there  is  another  that  ought  not  to  be  car- 
ried so  far  and  a  good  illustration  of  its 
extreme  practise  may  be  seen  in  Ohio 
along  the  southwestern  corner  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Here,  centring  about  Sandusky  Bay, 
are  miles  upon  miles  of  marsh,  cut  by 
stream  and  bayou,  island  and  open  waters 
iuto  a  patchwork  of  waste  land  as  pretty 
to  the  eye  of  the  sportsman  as  anything 
he  would  wish  to  see.  The  marsh  requires 
no  detailed  description,  for  it  is  exactly 
like  its  neighbors  about  Monroe,  Michigan, 
at  §t.  Clair  Flats,  and  along  the  St.  Clair 
River  in  Ontario.  It  differs  but  little  from 
other  ducking  grounds  that  run  from  Wis- 
consin to  Missouri.  It  is  a  wonderful 
stopping  place  for  ducks  and  kindred 
water  fowl.  As  such  it  is  a  resort  whither 
men  turn  for  sport. 

From  an  early  day  this  was  a  happy 
retreat  for  Ohio  sportsmen  and  hunters. 
Every  little  town  in  this  section  of  the 
State  sent  hither  its  band  of  sport  lovers, 
and  the  marshes  were  a  source  of  pride  to 
many  counties.  Here  came  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Farmer  and  banker  shot  from 
adjoining  covers. 

But  a  change  came.  Word  was  passed 
along  that  a  club  of  city  men  had  bought 
a  section  of  this  marsh  and  posted  notices 
forbidding  the  general  public  to  shoot 
thereon.  Sure  enough  the  notices  were 
there  when  the  next  season  came,  and 
there,  too,  were  a  gamekeeper  and  his  men 
who  saw  that  no  shooting  was  done.  No 
one  cared  about  a  little  matter  like  this, 
for  there  was  an  abundance  of  marsh  with- 
•  out  these  miles  of  private  ground. 


The  next  season,  however,  and  the  next 
found  new  sections  of  the  marsh  preserved. 
The  public  hunting  ground  began  to  take 
on  limits.  Now  the  shooting  public  won- 
dered where  this  thing  would  stop  and  be- 
gan to  fear  lest  it  should  go  too  far.  Among 
the  shooters  were  many  well-to-do  men  who 
took  a  hint.  If  the  work  continued  they 
would  either  have  to  make  preserves  of 
their  own  or  quit  shooting.  The  latter  was 
not  to  be  considered,  so  new  clubs  sprang 
up,  scrambled  for  land,  put  up  their  club 
houses,  posted  their  notices,  and  made  the 
Sandusky  marsh  from  a  free  shooting 
ground  into  a  series  of  preserves. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  shooting  pub- 
lic came  down  to  its  old  paradise  only  to 
find  the  doors  closed.  It  looked  longingly 
out  upon  the  marsh  that  it  dared  not  enter. 
It  heard  the  roar  of  guns.  It  saw  the 
fortunate  club  members  come-  in  from  days 
of  great  sport.  Sometimes  it  ventured 
out  upon  the  marsh  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
whereupon  it  was  promptly  arrested  and 
fined.  Then  the  shooting  public  swore  and 
went  home  thinking  very  hard  things  in- 
deed of  capitalists  in  general  and  game 
preserving  capitalists  in  particular. 

This  is  carrying  game  preservation  too 
far.  It  is  not  game  preservation,  indeed, 
in  its  true  sense.  There  is  no  redeeming 
feature  to  such  a  monopoly  as  there  is  in 
some  of  a  similar  character  in  the  East 
where  game  could  not  exist  without  it. 
Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  game,  as 
there  will  be  on  these  marshes  so  long  as 
the  ducks  migrate,  there  should  be  public 
hunting  grounds.  To  see  the  sport  of  a 
whole  large  section  monopolized  by  a  few 
men  while  the  less  fortunate  sportsmen 
have  no  place  to  shoot  savors  too  much  of 
monarchy. 

I  am  not  accusing  the  club  members  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  unsportsmanlike 
conduct,  for,  when  the  preservation  started, 
it  was  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself. 
But,  nevertheless,  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
be  deprecated.  In  a  study  of  Middle  West- 
ern sport  I  have  not  found  another  section 
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where  the  monopoly  is  so  complete.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  states  farther 
west  will  take  note  of  conditions  here  and 
avoid  them.  This  can  be  done  very  well  in 
such  as  have  a  large  amount  of  marsh  or 
other  waste  land  by  setting  aside  a  por- 
tion as  a  state  park  or  hunting  ground. 

The  action  of  New  York  in  making  the 
Adirondack  Park  is  a  most  commendable 
step  in  this  direction.  The  trend  of 
affairs  in  the  Adirondack  region  was 
toward  the  monopoly  of  hunting  land  by 
clubs  and  private  parties.  The  making  of 
a  state  park  checks  this  and  provides  a 
place  where  all  men  may  go  with  rod  and 
gun.  Minnesota  has  under  way  a  park  at 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  where  the 
land  will  be  free,  though  hunting  may  not 
be  allowed.  Michigan  some  years  ago  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  setting  aside  for  pub- 
lic hunting  grounds  some  of  her  wild  coun- 
try. Other  states  are  considering  similar 
propositions.  Such  movements  cannot  be 
too  heartily  encouraged,  for  with  proper 
protection  to  the  game  thereon  these  parks 
may  be  kept  always  as  breathing  spots  for 
the  public. 

Ohio  should  have  saTed  some  of  this 
marsh  for  her  unorganized  sportsmen,  but 
she  did  not  and  now  the  Ohio  man  must 
belong  to  a  club  or  keep  off  the  marsh. 

This  monopoly,  as  may  be  guessed,  was 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  farmers.  The 
displeasure  contributed  itself  to  the  state 
legislature,  and  did  its  share  toward  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  law  which  forbids 
any  man  to  hunt  on  the  property  of 
another  without  written  permission.  It 
did  more — and  here  we  come  to  a  most 
unpleasant  phase  of  the  hard  feelings 
caused  by  this  monopoly  of  hunting  privi- 
leges. The  legislature  simply  passed  a  law 
which  forbids  duck  shooting  between  May 
1  and  November  10. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  law  was  an 
act  of  vengeance,  though  there  are  very 
niunerous  sportsmen  about  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky  who  believe  it  was  first  suggested 
as  a  blackmailing  scheme.  The  angered 
farmer  legislators  reasoned  that  duck 
shooting  would  be  practically  ended  in  the 
marshes  by  November  10,  and  that  sports- 
men would  not  take  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission the  law  gave  to  shoot  in  spring. 
Their  logic  was  well  founded.  Last  fall 
there  was  one  day  of  duck  shooting  after 


November  10.  Then  the  marsh  froze  up, 
ducks  left,  and  the  sport  was  over.  Mean- 
while, in  Michigan,  ducks  had  been  shot 
from  September  1. 

That  the  club  members  were  angry 
scarcely  needs  affirming.  Their  money  is 
invested,  their  houses  are  kept  ready;  yet 
they  got  no  shooting  save  on  the  one  day 
that  remained  after  the  season's  opening. 
Of  course  their  anger  is  justifiable,  for  it 
is  a  despicably  small  piece  of  business  on 
the  part  of  Ohio  lawmakers;  yet  any  one 
who  knows  the  average  farmer  legislature 
knows  only  too  well  that  it  is  capable  of 
just  such  actions,  and  the  men  who  pre- 
served all  the  Sandusky  marsh  and  shut 
the  public  out  need  not  be  surprised  if  they 
get  more  such  treatment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  feeling 
should  exist  between  sportsmen  and  pubHc, 
but  there  is  another  feature  of  this  fight 
no  less  lamentable — that  is  that  it  is  mak- 
ing bad  sportsmen  out  of  some  of  the  most 
reputable  of  club  members.  These  clubs 
have  been  good,  sportsmanlike  organiza- 
tions, refusing  alike  spring  shooting  and 
enormous  kills.  Now  they  threaten  to  be- 
gin shooting  as  soon  as  the  northward 
flight  commences.  "  I  don't  believe  in 
spring  shooting.  I've  always  fought 
against  it  and  I  have  no  defense  for  it  now, 
but  I  and  my  club  fellows  will  begin  to 
shoot  next  spring."  So  spoke  one  old 
Cleveland  sportsman  and  his  declaration 
was  very  generally  echoed.  Not  a  dub 
man  did  I  find  who  defended  spring  shoot- 
ing. They  were  doing  it  merely  because 
disgusted  with  the  legislature  and  angry  at 
being  deprived  of  shooting  in  the  legiti- 
mate season. 

On  the  whole,  northern  Ohio  sportsmen 
have  been  true  to  the  ethics  of  good  sport. 
This  threat  of  resorting  to  spring  shooting 
because  legally  cut  off  from  shooting  in  the 
autumn  is  about  the  only  taint  upon  their 
character.  There  is  nothing  in  their  gen- 
eral tone  that  smacks  of  compromise  with 
the  pot  hunter,  as  there  is  in  that  of  many 
sportsmen's  organizations  across  the  Penn- 
sylvania line.  They  have  made  good 
clubs;  they  have  limited  the  kill  to  very 
reasonable  numbers.  They  discountenance 
the  sale  of  game  and  oppose  Sunday 
shooting. 

The  membership  of  these  clubs  is  located 
largely   in   Cleveland,   Toledo,   and  other 
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intermediate  towns  and  cities.  The  prin- 
cipal centre  is  Sandusky.  There  the  mem- 
°®J'8  go  and  thence  proceed  by  launch  to 
their  houses  out  upon  the  marsh.  Some- 
tunes  the  houses  are  built  on  posts  along 
the  line  where  swamp  and  water  meet, 
-a^gain  they  are  located  on  islands  in  the 
^dge  of  bay  or  river.  Back  here  in  these 
waters  they  are  out  of  the  world  and  can 
be  happy. 

The  Ottawa  Gun  Club,  whose  member- 
ship consists  chiefly  of  Cleveland  men, 
early  learned  the  real  wildness  of  this 
marsh.  Its  preserves  cover  ten  thousand 
acres  and  one  may  paddle  far  away  from 
home  without  leaving  club  grounds.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Ottawa  Club  a  mem- 
ber, or  a  group  of  members,  seemed  regu- 
larly due  to  get  caught  at  nightfall  at  the 
point  farthest  from  the  club  house  and 
suffer  inconvenience  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  one  who  has  been  lost  on  a 
great  marsh.  To  be  lost  in  the  woods  is 
bad  enough  but  one  can  generally  push 
out  if  he  has  a  compass.  If  not  he  can  at 
least  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  But  on  a 
marsh  the  compass  does  not  help,  for 
canoes  and  duck  boats  cannot  follow  a  bee 
line.  They  must  wind  in  and  out  through 
this  channel  and  that,  and  to  follow  a  set 
of  channels  one  needs  must  have  daylight. 

^n  a  narrow   boat    over   an   unknown 

swamp  is  no^  ^  ^^^  substantial  place  to 

/  j^^  ^^'  ^  night's  sleep,  and  when  the 

^ises  or  a  cold  autumn  rain  begins 
even  tVi 

rir  1         ^^®*  enthusiastic  duck  hunter  is 

l^^y  to  think  of  home.    If  he  has  been 

reatened  with  rheumatism  and  warned  to 

P  ^ut  of  the  wet  the  situation  becomes 

plicated,  and  the  sportsman's  love  for 

firreat  out-of-doors   is  likely   to   ooze 

away.  '' 

sh  f  ^^'®  *^®  early  experiences  of 
an  ^^.^^'6  ^^^  t^6  Ottawa  club  erected 
^i  .^^iary  club  house  at  the  farther  end 
,  ®  <lomains.  Now  the  belated  hunter 
thia  ^^^^  Dight  coming  on  may  make  for 
y  j,*^jrtt  a  fire,  open  a  can  of  beef,  and 
ket      ^^^^'^  WP  ^^  sleep  in  woolen  blan- 

,    •    Other  clubs  have  followed  this  exam- 
ple tf\ 

"•^  Some  extent  and  the  preparations 


for 
S 


Sood  sport  are  all  that  one  could  wish. 
^,    ^^i^e  of  the  preserves  which  lie  upon 
Marsh's  edge  have   considc"**^^^  '^^^ 
fo  ?^^  where  other  shooting  tl 
^^  may  be  found.    The    Cr 


Club,  for  instance,  has  enough  high  land 
for  a  small  farm  and  the  club  expenses  are 
largely  reduced  by  giving  the  use  of  this, 
rent  free,  to  the  caretaker.  The  muskrat 
trapping  privilege  is  also  an  element  that . 
goes  toward  the  caretaker's  salary. 

Where  there  is  high  land  experiments  in 
the  way  of  introducing  foreign  game  are 
being  made.  The  Ottawa  Club  has  had  * 
very  marked  success  with  pheasants.  A  ^ 
large  number  of  the  English  and  Mongolian 
varieties  were  brought  here  and  set  free. 
They  spread  somewhat  and  many  were  lost 
by  getting  on  other  land,  where  men  shot 
them.  But  they  have  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers,  and  the  club  men  are  practically 
certain  to  have  some  very  fine  pheasant 
hunting  within  a  short  time. 

The  introduction  of  pheasants  was 
encouraged  somewhat  by  a  very  general 
belief  that  the  duck  shooting  is  not  so  good 
as  formerly  and  must  in  a  few  years 
become  poor.  This  same  belief  exists  in 
a  good  many  duck  shooting  sections.  In 
some  places  indisputable  facts  maintain  it. 
Here,  however,  the  facts  seem  to  fail  the 
theory.  One  club,  the  Crane  Creek,  has 
kept  conscientious  records  of  its  shooting 
for  many  years  and  these  show  no  falling 
off  whatever  in  the  kills  taken  day  for  day. 
So  it  seems  likely  that  the  fear  of  a  decline 
in  duck  shooting  in  this  region  may  be 
attributed  to  the  general  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  exalt  the  good  old  days  above  the 
ever  commonplace  present. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  this  data  can 
be  taken  to  show  that  the  general  flight  of 
ducks  throughout  the  Middle  West  is  as 
good  as  ever.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  ducks  change  their  line  of  flight,  avoid- 
ing to  some  extent  the  lines  where  their 
danger  is  greatest.  It  is  certain,  for 
instance,  that  Canada  has  better  shooting 
than  Michigan  in  the  Lake  St.  Clair  dis- 
trict, for  the  reason  that  Canada  gives  six 
weeks  more  protection  and  the  ducks  are 
not  frightened  away  by  an  early  bombard- 
ment. In  consequence,  the  kill  in  Michi- 
gan has  declined  while  that  across  the 
river  is  as  good  as  of  yore.  Likewise,  I 
know  one  section  of  Wisconsin  once  famed 
for  its  great  flights  that  now  has  scarcely  * 
a  duck.  Yet  the  country  round  about  has 
not  suffered  correspondingly.  Here,  in 
these  Sandusky  shooting  grounds,  was  a 
••imilar  example.    Formerly   the   law  per- 
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mitted  duck  shootiug  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1.  A  number  of  the  clubs  took 
advantage  of  the  early  weeks.  The  Ottawa 
Club  and  one  or  two  others  declined  to 
shoot  until  later,  with  the  result  that  when, 
toward  the  season's  close,  ducks  were  grow- 
ing scarce  on  neighboring  preserves  the 
Ottawa  men  had  the  best  of  shooting.  This 
was  not  only  a  good  instance  of  virtue 
proving  her  own 'reward  but  goes  to  show 
how  local  conditions  may  alter  materially 
the  kill  of  ducks. 

Generally  speaking,  the  only  shooting 
that  men  from  the  northern  Ohio  cities 
have  is  on  their  own  preserves.  Quail  and 
squirrel  hunting  there  is,  but  this  is  only 
on  land  of  the  farmers,  who  must  be  asked 
for  written  permission  or  the  hunter  is 
subject  to  fine. 

There  has  been,  however,  and  still  is, 
some  excellent  bass  fishing.  The  south- 
western part  of  Lake  Erie  is  dotted  with 
islands — ^beautiful  little  green  lands  that 
rise  up  out  of  the  clear,  blue  lake.  Some 
of  them  are  steep  and  rocky  while  others 
are  low  and  fertile.  Among  these  islands, 
scattered  in  between  in  all  fantastic 
shapes,  are  bays  and  straits  where  the  great 
waves  of  the  lake  cannot  come  and  where 
the  water  is  as  smooth  as  on  an  inland 
pond.    These  have  been  full  of  bass. 

From  the  earliest  times  men  came  here 
to  fish.  When  Ohio  became  part  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Indians  covered  these 
bays  and  islands.  When  war  broke  out,  in 
1812,  it  was  in  these  bays  that  Perry  built 
and  assembled  the  ships  with  which  he 
saved  the  Great  Lakes  for  his  country.  Of 
late  years  fishing  parties  from  all  along  the 
lake  have  come  in  steam  yacht  and  sailing 
vessel  to  anchor  for  a  few  days  among 
these  historic  islands,  to  breathe  the  fresh 
lake  breezes  and  to  rest.  From  the  vessels 
men  went  out  in  small  boats  to  fish  for 
bass.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  better  bass 
fiishing  anywhere  than  here.  When  the  day 
was  still  fishermen  bad  the  finest  of  bait 
fishing.  When  a  breeze  ruffled  the  water 
they  went  about  with  fly  rod  or  skipping 
rod  and  felt  the  thrill  that  comes  when  a 
big  bass  splashes  at  the  fly  or  darts  for  the 
silvery  spoon. 

There  is  good  fishing  here  still,  and  here 
come  parties  as  numerous  as  ever.  But 
while  good,  the  sport  is  nothing  to  what 
it  was  in  an  earlier  day.    Bass  are  not 


so  numerous  and  the  catches  are  much 
smaller.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
It  lies  without  a  doubt  in  the  wretched 
protection  which  Ohio  gives  her  lake  fish. 
Comparisons  may  be  odious  but  they  are 
excellent  teachers.  Let  one  examine  the 
laws  that  govern  the  north  shore  of  this 
same  lake.  He  finds  that  the  professional 
fisherman  in  Ontario  must  obtain  a  license. 
If  he  is  not  a  responsible  party  the  license 
is  denied.  When  licensed  he  is  restraineti 
by  law  from  fishing  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  shore.  The  size,  shape,  and 
number  of  his  nets  are  regulated.  Best  of 
all,  he  dare  not  fish  in  the  spawning  season. 
In  Ohio  we  have  the  exact  contrast.  Until 
recently  there  has  been  no  regulation  of 
the  commercial  fishing.  Any  one  could  fish 
who  pleased.  He  might  use  any  kind  of 
nets  he  pleased  and  he  might  come  to  the 
very  shore.  He  was  not  checked  in  thv 
spawning  season,  but  could  attack  a  school 
of  fish  in  early  spring  and  follow  it  until 
winter,  if  any  fish  remained  to  follow. 

There  could  be  only  one  result  and  this 
result  is  the  disappearance  of  Lake  Erie 
bass.  Lately  the  state  has  taken  some 
measures  to  check  the  slaughter  but  has 
enforced  them  in  such  a  half-hearted 
way  that  affairs  have  not  been  greatly 
improved. 

Another  influence  that  seems  to  have  a 
very  material  effect  upon  the  bass  fishing 
in  Lake  Erie  is  that  of  the  German  carp. 
It  is  very  generally  believed  among  sports- 
men and  fishermen  alike  that  the  carp  is 
to  our  native  fish  as  the  English  sparrow 
to  our  birds.    No  one  accuses  the  carp  of 
having  sufficient    enterprise    to  eat  other 
fish — even  small  fry — ^but  it  roots  among 
the  spawning  beds,  and  is  believed  to  devour 
eggs  by  the  million.     I  have  heard    this 
complaint  about  Lake  Erie,  at  the  St.  Clair 
Flats,  and  along  the  bays  of  Wisconsin, 
showing  that  everywhere  in  the  lake  region 
the  carp  is  held  in  the  same  disrepute. 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  the  stories  of 
his  spawn  eating  would  be  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  carp  are  to  be  found  by 
thousands  all  about  the  Great  Lakes.  Some 
of  them  are  monsters  in  size  and  all  root 
about  the  banks  of  bay  and  bayou  and  the 
bottom    of    every    shallow    place.     Many 
small  lakes  have  been  entered  and  their 
waters  turned  from  crystal  to  mud  color  by 
the  rooting.     There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
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<iisturb  spawn  beds  and  do  an  unmense 
^Jiiount  of  harm  whether  they  are  egg  lov- 
ers or  not. 

In  this  Sandusky  Bay  region  is  one  of 

the  most  satisfactory  trout  preserves  that 

one  can  see  in  America.    Ohio  is  not  a 

state  of  trout  streams  by  any  means.    But 

*^^i^,  near  the  village  of  Castalia,  a  few 

tniles  from  Sandusky,  a  number  of  crystal- 

<ilear  springs  gush  up  from  the  underlying 

Umeatone  rock.    Their  waters   unite   and 

go  flowing  away  to  the  bay  in  a  clear,  cold 

^iver  some  eight  miles  long. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  a  man  placed  a 

^am  across  the  stream  and  planted  trout  in 

the  pond  above.     They  grew  rapidly  and 

all  was  going  well  when  a  freshet  came  and 

the  dam  went  the  way  of  other  dams  in 

Beasona  of  flood.     The  man  was  sick  over 

the  loss  of  his  trout.     But  time  went  on 

and  some  one  found  that  the  whole  stream 

was  full  of  the  fish  and  that  they  grew 

^ith  wonderful  rapidity.     The   stream   is 

^led  with  a  moss  in  which  abounds  a  sort 

of  small  crawfish  which  trout  eat  and  on 

^Wch  they  thrive.     Then  it  was  that  the 

Castalia    Trout    Club    and    the    Castalia 

sporting  Club  Company  were  formed. 

The  former  took  the  upper  four  miles 

^ater,  while  the  latter  purchased  what 

remained  below.   Both  built  liatcheries  and 

'     *"Out  to  make  as  fine  a  trout  stream  as 

1   ®  ''^^^ulcl  care  to  see.     Once  the  neighbor- 

^  ^"  ^^apmony    was    destroyed    when    the 

porting    Club    Company    drove    a    well 

'^^^^^  Water  gushed  up  at  such  a  tremen- 


dous rate  as  to  lower  the  water  on  the 
upper  portions  of  the  stream.  The  vein 
that  supplied  the  springs  at  the  source  had 
been  tapped. 

Lawsuits  ensued,  but  all  was  finally  set- 
tled in  an  agreement  whereby  the  lower 
club  built  a  dam  backing  up  the  waters  on 
the  land  of  its  neighbor  to  their  original 
height. 

The  management  of  these  clubs  is  some- 
thing refreshing.  After  one  has  seen 
sportsmen  catching  liver-stuffed  trout  on 
Long  Island  it  does  him  good  to  visit  the 
Castalia  Trout  Club.  Here  young  trout 
are  kept  and  fed  until  six  months  old. 
Then  they  are  turned  loose  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  natural  food  supply  of 
the  stream  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
No  bait  fishing  is  allowed,  the  fly  being 
the  only  lure  wherewith  the  sportsman  is 
allowed  to  tempt  the  fish.  No  fish  may  be 
killed  that  is  not  eight  inches  or  more  in 
length  nor  may  one  man  take  more  than 
ten  pounds  of  fish  in  a  day. 

Three  kinds  of  trout  have  been  planted, 
the  common  brook  tront.  the  Germail 
brown,  and  the  rainbow.  The  first  and  last 
are  in  high  repute  among  the  sportsmen 
but  the  German  brown  trout  has  been 
caught  devouring  his  associates.  He  is  a 
magnificent  fellow  in  some  ways.  Speci- 
mens weighing  twelve  pounds  have  been 
taken  in  these  waters.  But  his  cannibal- 
ism cannot  be  tolerated  and  now  the 
sportsmen  are  using  all  their  ingenuity  to 
exterminate  his  breed. 


HOW   THE   DEAL  TURNED    OUT 


A     SPORTING     SKETCH 


By  ALFRED  STODDART 


IV^^EADOWTHORPE     society   might 

^  ▼     B       be    divided    for    convenience    of 

tho^  classification    into    two    groups, 

sol^j       ^^o  bought  horses  and  those  who 

\(^       tliem.    In    a    sporting    district    like 

h^^  ^^wthorpe,  where  most  of  the  fun  is 

^^om  horses  in  one  way  or  another. 


somebody  must  pay  the  piper.  Everyone 
knows  that  fox  hunting,  polo,  and  racing 
are  very  expensive  amusements,  especially 
to  the  rich  men,  who  generally  run  to 
weight  and  can  ride  nothing  but  well-man- 
nered weight-carrying  horses,  and  who,  of 
course,  never  sell  a  hunter  unless  they  have 
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no  further  use  for  him.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  are  poor  and  ride  at  a  light  weight, 
and  your  conscience  also  sits  lightly  in  the 
saddle,  you  may  have  quite  a  little  sport 
at  Meadowthori)e  or  any  other  sporting 
place  at  a  low  cost,  provided  you  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  engineer  a  little  deal  in 
horseflesh  now  and  then  with  profit  to 
yourself.  More  than  one  honored  member 
of  the  famous  Meadowthorpe  hunting  set 
keeps  the  pot  boiling  and  his  feed  bills 
down  in  this  commendable  manner. 

So  when  Percival  Satterlee  with  his 
wealthy  bride  came  to  settle  at  Meadow- 
thorpe he  took  rank  at  once  with  the 
buyers.  Satterlee  had  been  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse  all  his  life,  but  that  was  all 
changed  now,  and  although  he  was  not 
much  of  a  horseman  himself  he  determined 
to  get  together  a  little  stud  of  hunters,  for 
unless  you  hunt,  or  at  least  make  a  show 
of  hunting,  in  Meadowthorpe,  you  might 
as  well  move  away. 

The  Satterlees  took  a  charming  little 
place — The  Beeches — a  couple  of  miles  out 
of  town,  and  Percival  was  made  welcome 
at  the  club,  especially  by  the  men  who  had 
horses  to  sell.  They  offered  him  mounts, 
which  he  invariably  refused,  and  took  him 
for  quiet  little  canters  on  their  mildest 
horses  in  the  back  lanes.  They  took  him 
out  to  drive  behind  four-in-hands  and  tan- 
dems and  pointed  out  the  merits  of  sundry 
leaders  and  wheelers,  hinting  that  their 
stables  were  too  full  and  they  might  sell 
one  or  two — to  a  friend.  But  Satterlee 
was  wary.  He  partook  of  numerous  din- 
ners and  luncheons  on  the  strength  of 
his  prospective  purchases,  and  enjoyed  his 
apparent  popularity  inunensely.  But  he 
did  not  buy  any  horses. 

He  arranged  with  Stubbs,  the  Meadow- 
thrope  horse-dealer,  for  a  pair  of  service- 
able carriage  horses  on  a  long  lease,  with 
the  privilege  of  buying;  but  when  it  came 
to  hunters  he  was  painfully  slow  and 
deliberate  about  his  selection.  He  rather 
fancied  a  chestnut  of  Ralph  Goring's,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  buy  him  because  he 
had  three  white  feet. 

"  Ono  white  foot  buy  him. 
Two  white  feet  try  him. 
Three  white  feet — "  etc. 

He  came  very  near  deciding  upon  a 
sleepy-headed,  big-footed,  old  brown  geld- 
ing which  belonged  to  Major  Barclay,  but 
somebody  told  him  the  Major's  horse  was  a 


man-eater;  and  Satterlee,  with  an  inward 
tremor  of  fear,  set  his  face  strong  against 
the  old  brown,  though  he  would  not  give 
his  reason  for  doing  so. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  turned  down  a 
bay  mare  of  Dick  Middleton's  because  she 
^'  snored  when  she  ran,"  that  the  latter 
determined  to  '^sarve  him  out,"  as  his 
fayorite  hero  of  fiction.  Soapy  Sponge, 
would  say.  To  be  sure,  the  old  mare  did 
have  "  bellows  to  mend,"  but  she  was  a  tol- 
erably sure  jumper  and  a  good  goer  across 
country.  "  A  lot  too  good  for  Satterlee," 
said  Middleton  in  disgust. 

It  happened  that  Middleton  had  just 
spent  all  his  spare  pennies  on  a  new  hunter 
— quite  new,  in  fact,  to  the  Meadowthorpe 
country,  for  Bricktop  was  a  Virginia  horse 
by  the  great  sire  of  hunters,  Circassian. 
He  was  a  chestnut,  and  as  handsome  an 
animal  as  you  would  wish  to  see ;  moreover, 
he  had  an  excellent  record  for  cross-coun- 
try work  in  Virginia,  and  several  blue 
ribbons  to  his  credit  at  local  horse  shows. 
It  was  Dick's  intention  to  hunt  Bricktop 
himself  all  winter  and  get  him  into  good 
condition  for  the  New  York  Horse  Show 
in  the  fall.  But  in  conjunction  with  Sat- 
terlee's  scorn  of  the  bay  mare  who 
"snored"  and  the  recollection  of  an  old 
trick  of  his  faVorite  Soapy  Sponge,  Dick 
determined  to  teach  Satterlee^  lesson  by 
means  of  hig  new  purchase,  Bricktop. 

Accordingly,  Satterlee  was  invited  to 
Oak  Lodge,  Ralph  Goring's  place,  where 
Middleton  was  spending  the  hunting  sea- 
son, and  after  luncheon,  it  being  a  non- 
hunting  day,  the  host  innocently  suggested 
a  stroll  to  the  stables. 

Satterlee  had  heard  of  Dick's  new  pur- 
chase at  the  club,  and  was  quite  anxious  to 
see  him. 

"  There's  an  'oss  as  is  an  'oss,  sir,"  said 
Sandell,  Ralph  Goring's  head  man,  admir- 
ingly, as  he  stripped  Bricktop's  clothing 
off. 

**I  think  you're  right,  Sandell,"  an- 
swered Dick,  with  the  complacent  modesty 
of  an  owner. 

"  You  don't  often  see  'em  as  good  as  this 
'un,  and  handsome  as  he  is  to  boot,"  said 
the  man. 

Bricktop  was  a  good  looking  horse,  if 
looks  count  for  anything.  A  rich  dark 
chestnut  without  a  white  hair  on  him 
except  a  star  between  his  eyes,  a  lean, 
intelligent  head,  well  set  on  an  arched  and 
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finely  formed  neck.  Capital  shoulders,  a 
short  back  running  to  a  well-set  croup, 
superb  njuarters,  legs  straight  and  clean, 
bone  flat  and  as  hard  as  flint. 

Satterlee  was  clearly  impressed.  Not 
that  he  knew  enough  about  horses  to  judge 
for  himself,  but  he  had  heard  Bricktop's 
merits  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  club. 
Then  they  had  been  discoursed  upon  some- 
what at  luncheon,  and  now  they  were  again 
being  dwelt  upon  by  Middleton,  Ralph 
Goring,  and  Sandell.  As  yet,  however, 
Middleton  had  not  even  hinted  at  selling 
Brick  top,  and  from  the  pride  he  seemed  to 
take  in  him  and  his  plans  for  the  horse's 
future,  Satterlee  didn't  like  to  suggest 
such  a  possibility.  One  thing  he  admitted 
to  himself,  however.  He  wanted  Bricktop, 
and  wanted  him  badly. 

He  coughed  nervously  and  screwed  his 
monocle  into  his  eye  three  or  four  times 
when  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  An- 
ally got  up  courage  enough  to  speak  of 
Bricktop. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  thought  of 
selling  him  i "  he  asked  Middleton. 

The  latter  looked   at  him  with   a   sur- 
prised and  reproachful  expression  on  his 
face. 
**  Sell  Bricktop !     I  should  think  not." 
Satterlee's  monocle   fell    from   his   eye, 
and  be  coughed  again  nervously. 

**  Excuse  my  suggesting  it,  old  chap.  I 
have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him." 

**  Sit  down,"  said  Goring,  "  and  111  ring 
for  something  before  you  go.  Dick,  if  Sat- 
terlee wants  the  horse  you  ought  to  let  him 
have  him.  Come,  now,  don't  be  stubborn." 
Middleton  shook  his  head,  but  Halph 
persisted.  Satterlee  tried  in  vain  to  with- 
draw his  tentative  offer,  but  the  meshes 
were  slowly,  though  surely,  drawn  about 
mm.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  had  burned 
low  before  Satterlee  sent  for  his  carriage, 
and  the  Scotch  whiskey  in  the  decanter 
was  lower  still.  But  in  Dick  Middleton's 
inner  pocket  reposed  a  freshly  drawn 
check  of  Satterlee's  to  his  order  for  four 
hundred  dollars.  Bricktop  was  to  change 
stables  on  the  following  morning. 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  said  Middleton,  "  but 
suppose  I  don't  get  the  horse  back." 

**  1  cull  have  nobody  to  blame  but  your- 
^K"  said  Ralph.  "  Don't  count  me  in  any 
of  yonr  gyp  games." 

Bricktop  arrived  at  The  Beeches  about 
«l«^en  o'crlock  on  the  next  day,  and,  oddly 


enough,  about  the  same  time  young  Tom 
Halliday  dropped  in  on  a  polo  pony  to  pay 
a  friendly  call. 

"What!"    he    cried.     "You've    bought 
Bricktop  I     Well,  Satterlee,  I  congratulate 


you 


f} 


"  On  getting  such  a  good  horse  ( " 

"  No.  On  your  nerve.  Why,  Middleton 
himself  is  afraid  to  ride  him  to  hounds." 

"  How's  that  i  "  asked  Satterlee  sharply, 
screwing  his  monocle  into  his  eye  and 
looking  searchingly  at  Halliday.  **" What's 
that  you  say  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  It's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness. I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  I  guess 
he  is  a  very  nice  horse." 

"But  why  was  Middleton  afraid  to  ride 
him  to  hounds  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  try  him.  Mid- 
dleton's a  flunker  anyway.  What  that 
horse  wants  is  a  man  to  ride  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Satterlee, 
expanding  his  chest  and  replacing  his  eye- 
glass with  a  somewhat  more  confident  air, 
"  but,  I  say.  What's  the  matter  with  the 
brute  anyway  ? " 

Tom  Halliday  glanced  at  the  varnished 
toes  of  his  riding  boots.  "  I  must  be  off," 
he  said.  "  Don't  you  worry  about  what  I 
said  about  Bricktop.  Just  give  him  a 
trial.  In  your  hands  he  will  be  all  right, 
I'm  sure." 

And  so  Halliday  rode  off,  leaving  Satter- 
lee in  a  perplexed  and  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant state  of  mind.  His  first  purchase 
appeared  to  be  a  singularly  unfortunate 
one. 

He  was  just  deliberating  whether  to 
send  the  horse  back  to  Middleton  or  to 
write  him  a  sharp  note  demanding  his 
money  back  when  Major  Barclay  rode  up. 

The  Major  was  the  beau  of  Meadow- 
thorpe,  and  had  called  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Mrs.  Satterlee.  After  they  all  chatted 
a  few  minutes,  Satterlee  took  the  Major 
out  to  inspect  his  new  purchase. 

"  Fine  horse,"  said  the  Major.  "  Capital 
hunter,  I  should  say.  I  believe  you've  got 
a  bargain." 

Satterlee  brought  his  eyeglass  to  bear 
on  the  Major's  face  questioningly. 

"  Do  you  fancy  him  i  "  he  asked. 

"Well,  rather.  But  he's  too  good  for 
me.     I  could  never  afford  such  a  horse." 

"  I  believe  I'd  sell  him  cheap."  said  Sat- 
terlee. "  I've  taken  a  sudden  prejudice 
^gainst  the  horse." 
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**  How's  that  ?  "  cried' the  Major.  "  What 
do  you  call  cheap  i  " 

**  What  would  you  say  to  two  hundred '{ '* 

"  Cheap  enough,  I  should  say.  But  the 
fact  is,  old  chap,  I  can't  afford  to  put  that 
much  money  in  a  horse  just  now.     Now  if 

it  was  just  one  hundred,  say "  said  the 

Major  reflectively,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  Satterlee. 

"  I've  a  notion  to  let  you  have  him.  I 
don't  like  him.  I  don't  like  the  way  he 
holds  his  tail." 

In  another  minute  a  bargain  would  have 
been  struck  then  and  there,  had  not  Mrs. 
Satterlee  sent  a  servant  to  the  stables  to 
say  that  luncheon  was  waiting.  The  Major 
was  persuaded  to  stay.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
thought  of  leaving  until  he  had  consum- 
mated his  horse  deal. 

"  Mr.  Stubbs  is  outside,  sir,"  said  the 
butler  to  Satterlee,  when  they  had  almost 
finished  the  meal. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Stubbs,  the  horse-dealer,  you 
know,  my  dear,"  to  Mrs.  Satterlee.  "  I 
fancy  he's  brought  the  pony  I  was  looking 
at  for  you.  Just  excuse  me  a  moment— 
won't  you,  Mdjor  ?" 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  while  Major  Bar- 
clay was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  convers- 
ing with  Mrs.  Satterlee,  her  lord  came 
rushing  in  with  a  pleased  expression  on 
his  face. 

"  I've  got  the  pony,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
addressing  his  wife.  "  You  must  come  out 
and  see  it.  Killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  Got  the  pony  and  got  rid  of  Mid- 
dleton's  brute,  and  I  only  gave  Stubbs  fifty 
dollars  to  boot." 

"  You  did  what  ?  "  cried  the  Major  in  dis- 
may. 

"  W^hy,  traded  Bricktop,  to  be  sure,  and 
jolly  well  rid  of  such  a  nasty  brute,"  said 
Satterlee,  gazing  at  the  Major  blandly 
through  his  eyeglass. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  latter,  hurriedly 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Three  o'clock,  I 
declare.  You'll  excuse  my  rushing  off,  I'm 
sure.    I  have  an  important  engagement." 

"  Why,  certainly.  Major  Barclay,"  said 
Mrs.  Satterlee.  "  Do  look  in  on  us  soon 
again." 

"You  won't  come  back  and  see  the 
pony?"  said  Satterlee. 


"  Not  now,  my  dear  boy.  I  must  be  off. 
I  must,  indeed,"  and  presently  the  Major's 
gray  mare  was  carrying  him  as  fast  as  a 
brisk  canter  could  in  the  direction  of  Oak 
Lodge. 

Middleton  heard  the  clatter  of  the  gray 
mare's  hoofs,  and  met  the  Major  at  the 
door. 

"Did  you  get  him?" 

"  Get  what  i " 

"  Why,  Bricktop,  of  course.  Didn't  you 
get  him?" 

"  Get  nothing.  Stubbs  is  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  that  valuable  animal." 

"  Stubbs  ? " 

"  Yes,  Stubbs.  Bought  him  while  I  was 
eating  my  luncheon.  I  always  told  you 
Satterlee  was  an  ass."  And  the  Major  re- 
lated the  circumstances  which  attended 
Satterlee's  transaction  with  the  horse- 
dealer. 

"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Dick, 
rather  moodily;  "  we'll  drive  over  to  Stubbs' 
place  and  see  how  much  he  wants  for 
the  horse." 

Their  interview  with  Stubbs  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  Bricktop's  value  had 
risen  to  prodigious  proportions  since  he 
had  become  the  dealer's  property. 

"  He's  the  best  horse  that  ever  came  to 
Meadow thorpe,"  said  Stubbs  oracularly, 
"  and  worth  a  thousand  of  any  man's 
money,  but  seeing  as  how  you  want  him 
back,  Mr.  Middleton,  you  shall  have  him  at 
your  own  price — say  six  hundred  ?  " 

Middleton  did  not  say  six  hundred,  but 
he  did  say  a  number  of  unpleasant  things 
under  his  breath,  and  ended  by  telling 
Stubbs  he  was  a  pirate.  However,  he 
wanted  Bricktop  and  wanted  him  at  any 
cost,  so  matters  were  compromised  in  the 
end  by  Middleton's  paying  Stubbs  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  horse. 

As  the  Major  and  Dick  Middleton,  in 
their  dog  cart,  emerged  from  Stubbs'  stable 
yard,  who  should  come  riding  down  the 
street  but  Tom  Ilallidav  on  his  polo  pony. 
^ "  Well,"  cried  he,  "  did  it  go  through  all 
right  ?  Did  you  teach  Satterlee  his  les- 
son ? " 

"  Yes,"  growled  Dick,  "  and  I've  learned 
one  myself.  ^  The  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard.'  ^ 


THE  CLASSIC   ENGLISH   DERBY 
ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

By  EDWARD  SPENCER 


FEW  people,  in  all  probability,  are 
aware  that  the  first  race  for  the 
Derby  was  run  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  As  far  back 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Earls 
of  Derby  were  hereditary  Lords  of  Uan, 
their  title  was  associated  with  horse  rac- 
ing:, and  the  first  Derby  stakes  ever  insti- 


A  century  or  more  later  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Edward  Stanley,  twelfth  Earl  of 
Derby,  to  make  history  by  founding  a  race 
which  has  attracted  myriads  of  spectators 
from  moat  parts  of  the  world,  civilized  and 
otherwise,  and  to  win  which  has  been  the 
ambition  of  sportsmen  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions    in   life.     The    sponsor    of   the 
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tnted  were  run  for  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
turf  which  separates  the  bays  of  Derby- 
haven  and  Castletown,  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  records  obtainable  as  to  the 
charaeter  of  the  sport,  which  must  have 
been  somewhat  tame,  as  Manxmen — mod- 
em Manxmen  at  all  events — would  seem  to 
possess  but  few  horse -racing  instincts. 


Derby,  who  was  born  on  September  1,  1752, 
was  in  17S0  one  of  the  most  successful,  as 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
upright  supporters  of  horse  racing  in 
Great  Britain.  He  had  a  country  seat  at 
"  The  Oaks,"  in  the  picturesque  parish  of 
Woodmansteme,  Surrey,  not  two  miles 
from  Epsom  Downs,  and  here  he  was  wont 
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to  entertain  his  sporting  friends  during 
the  Epaom  race  weeks.  At  one  of  their 
social  gatherings  the  proposition  was  made 
that  a  race  should  be  established  which 
might  prove  as  important  an  event  in  the 
South  of  England  as  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger  in  the  north.  The  result  was  that 
ia.  1779  "The  Oaks,"  confined  to  three- 
year-old  fillies,  was  first  placed  in  the 
Epsom  programme  as  an  annual  fixture, 
while  from  the  following  year,  1780,  dates 
the  Derby,  for  thrce-vear-old  colts  and 
fillies. 

The  house,  amid  old  trees  which  formed 
part  of  the  forest  primeval,  was,  according 
to  one  authority,  built  by  a  society  called 
the  Hunters'  Chib.  under  a  lease  from  the 
Lambert  family.  But  the  author  of  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  speaks  of 
"  The  Oaks "  as  having  been  originally 
an  alehouse.  This  statement  is  incor- 
rect. Not  only  does  the  mansion  lie  out- 
side the  beaten  track  of  the  commerce 
and  husbandry  of  the  district,  but  for  many 
.vears  past  there  has  not  been  a  house  for 
the  sale  of  fermented  liquor  in  the  parish 
of  Woodmanaterne.  But,  alehouse  or  no, 
"The  Oaks"  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  residence  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne,  soldier.  Member  of  Parlia- 


ment, and  dramatic  author.  This  warrior 
became  allied  with  the  House  of  Stanley 
by  making  a  runaway  marriage  with  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  father  of  the  sponsor  to  the 
great  race.  This  faux  pas  on  the  part  of 
the  General  was  eventually  pardoned,  prac- 
tical atonement  being  made  by  the  transfer 
of  the  lease  of  "  The  Oaks  "  to  the  Gen- 
eral's brother-in-law,  the  twelfth  Earl 
aforesaid,  who  kept  open  house  during  the 
Epsom  race  weeks  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  almost  down  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Knowsley,  Lancashire,  on 
October  21,  1834,  when  the  peer  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  At  "The  Oaks"  he 
entertained  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward 
King  George  IV.,  the  Grosvenors,  the  For- 
esters, the  Ansons,  the  Bentincks,  and  the 
leading  sportsmen  of  the  days  of  the 
Regency. 

General  Burgoyne,  it  may  be  further 
chronicled,  was  the  father  of  the  late  gen- 
eral of  engineers  who  conducted  most  of 
the  siege  operations  before  Sevastopol,  in 
the  Crimean  campaign.  Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  Burgoyne.  It  was  this  same  Eart 
of  Derby  who  married  for  his  second  wife 
the  celebrated  actress.  Miss  Farren.  So 
fascinated  had  he  been  by  her  wit,  vivac- 
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ity,  and  beauty,  aa  "  Lady  Teazle."  that  he 
proposed  marriage  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  best  race  horse  he  ever  pos- 
sessed was  named  "  Sir  Peter  Teazle." 
This  little  Indy  brought  his  lordship  a  for- 
tune of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  their 
married  life  was  throughout  a  most  happy 

The  first  Derby  at  Epsom  was  run  for 
on  Thursday,  May  4,  1780.  There  were 
thirty-sis  subscrihers.  of  whom  twenty - 
seven  paid  twenty-five  guineas  forfeit 
apiece.  The  name  of  the  winning  horse 
was  Diomed,  who  had  previously  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  five  hundred  guineas  each 
at  the  Xewmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting, 
and  started  first  favorite  at  odds  of  five  to 
four  against.  All  the  nine  competitors 
were  colts,  and  the  conditions  of  the  race 
were  thus  set  out  on  the  day's  card: 

"  The  Derby  stakes  of  fifty  guineas  each, 
half  forfeit,  by  three-year-oids ;  eojts,  8st. ; 
fiUiea,  7st.  11  lb." 

Diomed  was  ridden  by  Sam  Arnull,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  jockeys  of  his  day, 
and  belonged  to  a  man  who  was  probably 
the  most  enthusiastic  votary  of  horae  rac- 


ing that  ever  lived.  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury's  great  great  great  grandfather  was 
created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.,  in  1681, 
and  his  descendant  inherited  plenty  of 
money  with  which  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  the  turf.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics. 
a  firm  ally  and  supporter  of  Charles  James 
FoK,  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
opponents  of  the  slave  trade.  Ilis  first 
wife  was  the  court  belle  of  her  day,  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Fourteen  years  later 
this  marriage  was  dissolved  by  act  of  par- 
liament for  reasons  not  very  creditable  to 
the  lady,  who  immediately  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  Honorable  George  Napier  and  by 
him  became  the  mother  of  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  Peninsular  war  and  his  still 
more  famous  brother,  the  conqueror  of 
Rcinde.  It  is  further  recorded  of  Sir 
Charles  Buubury  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Escape  Scandal,  in  1791,  when  the  Prince 
Regent  quitted  the  turf  temporarily  in 
disgust,  he  bluntly  told  the  Prince  that  if 
Chifney  were  suffered  to  ride  His  Royal 
Highness'  horses  no  gentleman  would  start 
against  him. 


Aid  Patrick,  PromiiKni  Eniliih 
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Diomed  commenced  his  oa« 
stud  at  Uppart,  near  Chicheste 
of  five  guineas,  which  was  subaisiuently 
doubled.  He  sired  many  good  horses,  but 
in  1708,  then  twenty  years  old,  was  sold 
for  fifty  guineas  and  taken  to  America. 
'  Why  his  owner  should  hatre  parted  with 
the  horse  at  a  price  ao  ludicrously  amall 
is  not  on  record,  but  we  know  that  at  the 
time  there  were  sportsmen  in  America 
who    valued    Diomed    at    something   more 


famous  trotter  or  pallopier  to  be  found 
from  Florida  to  Maine  which  does  not 
trace  its  descent  back  to  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury's  colt ;  and.  as  one  instance  only,  we 
may  quote  the  name  of  the  mightiest  of 
the  Bona  of  Diomed — Lexington. 

The  conditions  of  the  Derby  have 
changed  considerably  since  the  year  of  its 
inauguration.  The  guineas  have  become 
more  practical  and  reasonable  sovereigns ; 
the    weights    for    colts    have    been   raised 


tr  Likely  DtrbyCjnd 


like  his  true  worth,  for  soon  after  laud- 
ing he  was  resold  for  *5,000.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  land  of  his  expatria- 
tion until  he  had  attained  the  ago  of  forty 
and  during  his  stud  career  was  visited 
by  the  best  mares  in  the  country.  And  not 
only  can  wo  point  to  Diomed  as  the  winner 
of  the  first  English  Derby,  hut  it  can  be 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  father  of 
the  American  turf,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 


fourteen  pounds  and  for  fillies  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  distance  has  been  in- 
creased from  one  mile  to  one  mile  and  a 
half.  But  still  no  money  is  added  to  the 
stakes  by  the  race  executive.  Owners  in 
1902,  as  in  17S0.  have  to  run  for  their  own 
money;  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  a 
share  in  the  Epsom  Grand  Stand  Aasocia' 
tion  has  become  almost  as  valuable  as  a 
share  in  the  New  River  Company. 
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The  Derby  has  for  the  last  four  years 
had  the  guaranteed  value  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  out  of  which  the  nominator  of  the 
v?inner  receives  five  hundred  pounds,  the 
owTier  of  the  second  horse  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  owner  of  the  third  horse 
tiro  hundred  pounds.  Should  the  total  of 
stakes  and  forfeits  amount  to  more  than 
six  thousand  pounds  the  surplus  goes  to 
the    owner  of  the  winner,  and  it  seldom 


pounds  short  of  the  regulation  six  thou- 
sand pounds. 

By  far  the  most  sensational  Derby  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  that  run  in 
1844,  when  the  winner,  falsely  described  as 
"  Running  Rein,  three  years,"  was  disquali- 
fied, upon  the  discovery  being  made  that 
he  was  in  reality  "  Maccabteua,  four  years." 
There  was  another  "  old  one  "  running  in 
the  same  race,  Leandcr,  who  broke  a  leg 


ird'g  Turf  FortDne. 


happens  that  the  Epsom  ' 
do  much  "  disgorging."  Thus  we  find  that 
in  1901,  of  the  original  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  subscribers  to  the  Derby,  one 
hundred  and  ten  paid  the  first  forfeit  of 
five  pounds  each  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  the  second  forfeit  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each.  By  a  simple  calculation  it 
is  found  that  the  total  of  the  stakes  and 
forfeits  amount  to  five  thousand  nine 
hundred     pounds — or    only    one    hundred 


in  coming  around  Tattenham  Corner  and 
was  subsequently  shot  and  buried.  Upon 
being  subsequently  disinterred  on  sus- 
picion by  the  authorities,  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  horse  was  missing — a  fact  which 
told  its  own  tale.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  more  than  one  Derby  winner  has  been 
too  long  in  the  tooth  to  comply  with  the  reg- 
ulations ;  but  the  objection  on  those  grounds 
to  the  French  br«l  Gladiateur,  in  1865,  was 
dismissed,  after  a  veterinary  inspection. 
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There  have  been  few  better  looking 
Derby  winners  than  the  late  Pierre  Loril- 
lard's  Iroquois,  whose  home  trial  was  wit- 
nessed by  only  one  of  the  Xewmarket  touts, 
who  had  hidden  himself  close  to  the  door 
of  the  stableyard  during  the  whole  of  three 
consecutive  nights.  And  the  writer  has 
heard  the  late  Frederick  Archer,  who  was 
on  the  back  of  the  American  horse  in  most 
of  his  races,  express  the  opinion  that 
Ormonde,  St.  Simon,  and  Iroquois  were 
the  three  best  he  ever  rode.  A  great  three- 
year-old  year  for  the  English  turf  was 
1886.  Ten  years  later  the  present  King's 
Persimmon,  with  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child's St.  Frusguin,  who  finished  first  and 
second  in  the  great  Epsom  race,  were 
exceptionally  good  Derby  representatives, 
of  much  better  class  than  their  contem- 
poraries. On  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  to  a  more  moderate 
winner  of  the  "Blue  Riband"  than  Jed- 
dah,  whose  victory  in  1898  was  so  unex- 
pected and  such  a  complete  reversal  of 
previous  running  that  it  was  received  with 
jeers  by  the  occupants  of  the  press  stand. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  look  back  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  racing 
world  in  the  year  of  the  first  Derby  and 
contrast  them  with  the  new  methods.  In 
1780  there  was  the  journey  down  to  the 
little  Surrey  town;  and  a  coachman 
thought  himself  lucky  if  he  could  force  his 
way  from  Westminster  to  Epsom  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  without  dislodging  a 
wheel  en  route.  None  but  the  richest 
class  could  afford  to  drive  there  at  all,  for 
those  were  days  when  tradesmen  thought, 
like  John  Gilpin,  an  outing  once  in  two 
years  as  much  as  they  could  afford.  In 
those  days,  too,  a  visit  to  Epsom  meant 
making  a  week  of  it.  Lodgings  had  to  be 
taken  in  the  town  by  those  who  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  share  the 
hospitality  of  some  local  magnate.  The 
fun  was  mostly  confined  to  the  "  upper 
ten,"  who  took  their  pleasure  in  very  leis- 
urely fashion.  Racing  began  about  11 
A.  M.,  and  after  witnessing  one  or  two  heats 
the  company  would  retire  to  the  town  to 
dine,  returning  later  to  witness  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sport.  Nowadays,  although 
many  prefer  the  dust  and  the  alleged 
humors    of    the    sixteen-mile    drive    from 


the  metropolis,  the  man  of  fashion  for  the 
most  part  elects  to  travel  to  and  fro  l^ 
rail.  He  gets  his  Derby,  as  it  were,  while 
he  waits.  It  is  brought  around  almost  to 
his  own  front  door,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
for  him  to  partake  of  an  early  luncheon 
in  Pall  Mall,  witness  the  great  race  with- 
out acquiring  a  wrinkle  in  his  collar  or 
disturbing  the  nap  of  his  box  hat,  and  land 
back  at  his  club  in  time  for  five  o'clock 
tea  and  the  special  editions  of  the  evemng 
papers.  There  are  now  three  railway  com- 
panies whose  systems  convey  passengers  to 
and  from  the  great  Epsom  carnival. 

The  Derby  has  so  long  presented  interna- 
tional features  to  the  public  gaze  that  for- 
eign and  colonial  competition  no  longer 
produce  undue  excitement.  France,  Hun- 
gary, and  America  have  all  carried  off  the 
Blue  Riband  in  turn,  without  arousing 
jealousy  or  ill  feeling.  Whether  or  no 
isolation  be  splendid  for  a  nation  in  t 
political  sense,  alien  competition  in  sports 
and  pastimes  has  been  ever  welcome  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  highly  probatie 
that  bonds  of  union  are  more  tightly  fast- 
ened in  this  way  than  in  many  others.  On 
June  4  next  racegoers  who  assist  at  the 
Epsom  carnival  may  see  the  equine  repre- 
sentatives of  Messrs.  J.  R.  Keene  and  W. 
C.  Whitney  oppose  the  flower  of  the  Brit- 
ish three-year-olds. 

The  strength  of  the  English  stables  hes 
in  Duke  of  Westminster,  a  colt  who  as  a 
yearling  cost  five  thousand  six  hundred 
guineas  and  a  year  later  was  resold  for 
nearly  four  times  that  sum;  Sceptre,  for 
which  filly  the  enormous  price  of  ten  thou- 
sand guineas  was  given,  when  she  was  but 
one  year  old,  and  Ard  Patrick.  For  the 
latter  a  bona  fide  offer  of  twenty  thousand 
guineas  was  refused.  His  two-year-old 
record  is  a  good  one,  as  he  won  two  out  of 
three  races  in  which  he  took  part,  and  in 
the  third  succumbed  only  by  a  neck.  Duke 
of  Westminster  ran  twice  and  won  twice, 
while  Sceptre  won  two  races  out  of  three, 
and  was  "  amiss  "  when  beaten.  This  year 
she  was  unluckily  beaten  at  Lincoln.  Of 
the  American  bred  horses,  the  Messrs. 
Keene's  Kearsage  won  two  races  out  of 
three  last  season,  while  the  performances 
of  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney's  Nasturtium  have 
as  yet  been  confined  to  the  United  States. 


SIGHT  AND  SCENT  IN  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

By  GENE   STRATTON- PORTER 

THESE  is  so  great  a  contrast  between  wonderment.     The  birds  have  sight,  ani- 

birds  and  animals  in  two  of  their  mals  scent.     The  keenest  sense  of  a  bird 

most    important    senses    that   field  is  sight.     The;  seem  to  be  utterly  deficient 

irorkers  never  cease  to  find  it  a  matter  of  in  smell  and  taste.     Those  half-globes  of 
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eye  set  in  each  side  their  heads  seem  to 
combine  to  form  a  complete  circle  of  sight, 
so  that  back  of  them  as  well  as  in  front. 
above,  beneath,  and  all  about  they  see  well 
and  for  a  surprising  distance. 

The  sight  of  an  eagle  is  so  keen  that  it 
has  become  the  basis  of  a  worldwide  com- 
parison. Among  the  clouds  the  eagle  sees 
the  snake  gliding  over  earth,  but  the  snake 
never  sees  the  eagle  until  it  is  compelled 
to  strike  in  self-defenae.  The  vision  of  the 
falcon  is  even  more  acute  than  that  of  the 
eagle,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  sports 
of  knightly  days  to  train  these  birds  to 
prey  on  pigeons,  larks,  herons,  and  other 
birds  of  air.  This  custom  still  obtains  in 
France,  and,  as  game  (trows  scarcer,  it  will 
undoubtedly    be    introduced    among    our 

Through  personal  tests  I  iiud  the  range 
of  the  vulture  to  be  quite  as  remark- 
able. A  week  after  the  first  illustration 
of  my  vulture  article  in  the  December 
■  OiTiSii  was  made,  I  paid  my  final  visit  to 
the  swamp  that  was  the  home  of  my  sub- 
ject, hoping  to  complete  the  series  with  a 
last  picture  of  the  bird  I  had  followed 
.almost  three  months  in  the  act  of  taking 
wing  or  in  flight  among  the  treetops.  It 
was  late  in  the  season  and  I  was  very  fear- 


ful that  it  had  migrated.  Several  miles 
away  I  began  searching  the  sky  and  forest. 
and  not  a  vulture  was  in  sight.  I  found 
my  bird  on  a  high  limb  near  its  old  loca- 
tion, secured  the  exposure  I  had  so  fer- 
vently hoped  for,  and  placed  my  custom- 
ary reward  of  meat,  for  good  behavior,  on 
8  stump  uearhy.  Before  I  could  repack 
my  camera  five  black  vultures  had  dropped 
from  unseen  heights  and  swept  the  sk,v  so 
near  me  that  with  the  naked  eye  I  couM 
see  the  bronze  shadings  on  their  wings  and 
distinguish  the  characteristic  formation 
of  their  beaks  and  heads,  yet  not  a  vulturi'. 
except  my  young  subject,  was  in  sight  until 
food  was  produced. 

The  hawk,  hanging  motionless  in  mid- 
air, counts  every  bunny  of  the  famil.'' 
Molly  Cotton  trails  along  the  wheat.  WV 
does  poor  Molly  never  look  up  and  see  that 
lightning-like  nish  in  time  to  seek  covit 
with  her  precious  babies  !  The  lark, 
poised  out  of  the  range  of  our  vision. 
flings  his  ringing  melody  down  to  the  tirf^ 
old  world,  but  he  never  loses  focus  on  one 
little  spot  of  meadow  where  his  mate  is 
brooding.  To  prove  this  you  have  onl.v  to 
hear  his  notes  while  he  is  invisible  a'"' 
then  approach  his  nest,  and  in  a  flash  he  is 
to  earth  trying  mightily  to  interest  you  '" 
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a  spot  many  rods  away.  A  bird  sees 
erery  thin^r  in  and  beyond  our  vision.  There 
is  no  way  to  compute  the  range  to  which 
some  of  the  most  f  arsighted  x>enetrate. 

The  eyes  of  nocturnal  birds  -are  of  short 
range,  but  much  more  remarkable  in  their 
construction  than  those  of  the  day.    An 
owl  sits  dull,  blinking,  almost  blind,  while 
other  birds  revel,  but  with  their  bedtime 
comes  that  miracle  of  vision  that  enables 
it  to  search  out  its  food,  woo  its  mate,  and 
rear  its  young  about  forests,  swamps,  and 
old  buildings,  in  the  twilight,  moonlight, 
and  on  nights  that  to  mortals  seem  quite 
dark.    Almost  every  bird  has  by  contrac- 
tion and  dilation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye  the 
power  to  shut  out  or  admit  light  accord- 
ing to  its  necessities,  but  in  the  owl  this 
power  reaches  the  highest  perfection  and 
U  still  further  assisted  by  irradiation  at 
the  back  of  the  eye,  by  which  its  vision  is 
rendered  still  more  acute.    Also  the  disc 
of  feathers  about  the  eye,  exquisitely  fine 
in  texture,  forms  a  circle  especially  pro- 
vided to  collect  light  rays  and  throw  them 
upon  the  pupiL    As  a  support  to  this  a 
secondary  line  of  feathers  starts  at  the 
base  of  the  beak,  passes  above  the  eyes, 
runs  downward  about  the  ears,  turns  for- 
ward and  ends  at  the  chin,  including  the 
tufts  conunonly  called  "horns,"  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  sounding  boards  for  the 
ears.    In  some  species  there  is  only  a  half 
disc  of  these  fine  feathers  below  the  eyes. 
In  no  branch  of  the  family  with  which 
I  am  immediately  acquainted  is  the  eye 
arrangement  so  exquisite  and  the  faculty 
of  sight   so   highly   developed   as   in  the 
British   white   bam    owl — Strix   flammea. 
These  birds,  with  the  entire  plumage  fine 
as  down,  flight  noiseless  as  the  passing  of 
a  shaft  of  light,  and  eyes  with  the  most 
intense  sight  of  their  kind,  find  the  rats 
and  mice  of  country  barns  and  old  build- 
"igs  on  nights  too  dense  for  any  other  owl 
to  venture  forth.    Their  eyes  are  examples 
of  the  highest   perfection   among   night 
hunters.    The  ball  seems  a  great  globe  of 
8|rtt,  the  iris  has  enormous  powers   of 
dilation,  and  the  irradiating  power  is  un- 
nsually  strong.    In  this  bird  the  eye  disc's 
uiclude  the  whole  face  in  a  heart  shape. 
Tney  circle  above  the  eyes  to  the  ears,  com^ 
ii»8^  to  a  point  well  beneath  the  chin.  These 
«atheT8  are  snow  white,  so  fine   as    to 
'^'^ble  wool,  and  so  crisp  they  seem  to 
^wkle.    The  face  is  sharply  outlined  by 


several  rows  of  dark  brown  feathers.  I 
know  of  no  other  owl  having  so  perfect 
and  exquisite  light  reflectors  about  the  eye 
as  the  British  white  owl.  All  owls  have 
these  reflectors,  either  in  a  whole  or  half 
disc  about  the  eye,  but  the  difference 
between  the  dainty  perfection  of  this  bird 
and  the  common  species  is  so  great  that  it 
will  be  apparent  by  a  glance  at  these 
illustrations. 

To  scientists  and  natural  history  work- 
ers the  hand  of  Infinity  never  seems  more 
clearly  apparent  than  in  the  conformation 
of  the  eye  of  the  owl.  There  are  other 
birds  that  make  short  journeys  on  wing  at 
dusk  and  in  the  twilight  but  the  owl  is  the 
only  bird  that  secures  its  provender,  pro- 
duces its  young,  and  takes  its  pleasure  in 
the  moonlight.  Whether  the  hunter  is 
the  short-ranged  bird  of  night,  or  the 
cloud-piercing  eagle  of  the  day,  it  secures 
its  food  with  its  eyes. 

An  animal  uses  its  nose,  and  detects  a 
scent  carried  on  the  wind  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  is  safe  to  attempt  to  compute. 
Ask  any  old  woodsman  how  many  long  miles 
he  has  traveled  in  his  day,  getting  on  the 
"down  wind"  side  of  a  moose,  deer,  elk, 
or  any  big  game  that  he  has  stalked.  Make 
yourself  fit  into  the  landscape  and  a  bird 
will  light  on  you.  An  animal  running 
against  the  wind  will  circle  a  half  mile  to 
avoid  you ;  with  the  wind  it  may  pass  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  you  if  not  across  your  feet 
or  lap.  Foxes  have  a  wide  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  cunning,  and  I  have  seen  them 
do  this  very  thing. 

You  can  set  up  an  artificial  tree  trunk 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  nest  of  a  pair  of 
birds,  go  inside  and  picture  them  at  your 
leisure,  but  it  would  take  a  confiding  indi- 
vidual to  try  the  same  scheme  at  the  den 
of  a  wolf  or  bear.  Just  in  proportion  as 
the  sight  of  a  bird  is  keen  and  far-reach- 
ing, the  sight  of  an  animal  is  dull  and  of 
short  range.  To  be  sure  there  is  always 
the  exception.  In  the  case  of  the  lynx, 
aside  from  acute  scent,  its  eye  has  passed 
into  proverb  for  keenness,  but  if  this  same 
eye  could  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a  fal- 
con, the  combination  would  be  so  compel- 
ling that  the  animal's  prey,  like  Davy 
Crockett's  coon,  would  come  down  with- 
out waiting  to  parley. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  night  hunters 
among  animal  tribes  but  I  recall  only  one 
that  combines,  with  a  fairly  keen  scent, 
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eyes  that  are  almost  owl-like  in  their  for- 
mation and  acute  vision.  Old  hunters 
throw  the  light  of  a  torch  upon  a  treed 
raccoon  and  shoot  it  by  the  reflected  rays 
streaming  from  its  great  glassy  eyes.  As 
a  rule,  the  eyes  of  animals  are  small  and 
deep-set.  The  largest,  fullest  eye  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  its  possessor  is  found 
among  small  animals.  The  eye  of  an  ele- 
phant or  bear  is  little  larger  than  that  of 
a  raccoon  or  opossum. 

Animals  follow  their  noses  with  uner- 
ring instinct.  A  dog  identifies  his  master 
by  smelling  him.  A  goat  picks  her  kid 
from  an  enclosure  of  hundreds  with  her 
nose.  After  a  separation  a  cow  is  never 
satisfied  with  her  calf  until  she  has  thor- 
oughly smelled  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  instance  the  wonderful  powers  of  the 
bloodhound  in  this  direction.  All  carniv- 
orous animals  follow  their  prey  for  miles 
with  their  noses  glued  to  the  trail.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  degenerates  as  to 
the  sense  of  smell  and  taste  among  ani- 
mals, but  as  a  rule  they  prefer  fresh,  self- 
slaughtered  meat,  and  if  they  are  too 
hungry  to  pass  a  carcass,  they  almost 
invariably  know  if  it  has  been  tampered 
with  or  detect  poison  if  it  is  a  trap.  In 
the  same  proportion  as  an  animal  is  keen 


in  this  sense  the  bird,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, seems  utterly  lacking. 

The  feathered  family  are  so  deficient  as 
to  smell  and  taste  that  they  go  anywhere 
and  eat  anything.  I  have  seen  birds  con- 
tentedly brooding  about  slaughter  houses 
and  sewer  discharges  where  the  air  was  90 
contaminated  that  my  horse  would  turn  up 
its  nose,  draw  its  lips  back  from  its  teeth 
and  groan,  and  I  could  only  secure  my 
material  by  working  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
disinfectant  bound  over  my  lips  and  nos- 
trils. The  birds  eat  unspeakable  things. 
It  is  nothing  to  find  them  raking  the  river 
bank  for  worms  at  the  very  mouth  of  a 
sewer  discharge.  Buzzards,  vultures,  and 
ravens  gorge  themselves  with  such  vile  food 
that  their  whole  being  becomes  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  creation  save  their  own. 
Some  of  our  golden  noted,  gaily  plumaged 
birds,  that  have  been  sung  by  poets  and 
painted  by  artists,  may  be  found  in  the 
fields  complacently  picking  the  undigested 
corn  from  the  droppings  of  the  herds  they 
follow. 

Beyond  all  question  the  birds  have  sight 
and  the  animals  scent,  but  where  each  is 
defective  in  one  of  these  senses,  it  seems 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  degree  in 
which  it  possesses  the  other. 


ONE-DESIGN    CLASSES    IN   YACHTING 

By  W.  P.  STEPHENS 


BY  one  of  those  odd,  erratic,  and  most 
unexpected  changes  to  which  yacht- 
ing, of  all  sports,  seems  peculiarly 
liable,  the  season  which  is  now  beginning 
promises  to  follow  a  totally  different 
course  from  that  of  last  year.  Then  the 
90- footer  and  international  racing  were 
the  rage;  the  interest  of  the  yachting 
world  centred  on  five  yachts,  the  most 
costly  racing  machines  ever  produced,  and 
American  yachtsmen  concerned  themselves 
with  the  performances  of  Columbia,  Con- 
stitution, and  Independence  and  the  work 
of  Captain  Barr,  Captain  Rhodes,  and 
Captain  Haff,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own 


craft.  This  year  the  90-footer  is  dead  for 
an  indefinite  time  at  least  and  the  fad  of 
the  season  promises  to  be  the  one-design 
classes,  many  small  craft,  each  sailed  by 
her  owner. 

To  all  appearances  the  one-design  fever 
is  epidemic,  appearing,  like  la  grippe,  in 
various  places  at  the  same  time.  The  idea 
is  no  fashionable  novelty;  very  litUe  has 
been  said  or  written  of  late  in  favor  of  it, 
and  there  has  been  no  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  clubs  and  associations;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  one-design  classes 
are  springing  up  in  every  direction.  The 
American  Yacht  Club,  at  Milton   Point, 
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^oug  Island  Sound,  will  have   two;     its 
neighbors,  the  Horseshoe  Harbor  and  the 
^tw  Bochelle  yacht  clubs,  will  have  each 
one;  the  Ardsley  Yacht  Club,  at  Ardsley- 
ou-the-Hudson,  will  have  one;  there  is  one 
on  Buzzards'  Bay,  one  at  Shelter  Island; 
the  Chicago  Yacht  Club  will  have  one,  and 
others  are  planned  for  clubs  on  the  east- 
ern coast  and  inland. 

The  one-design — or  monotyi)e  class,  as 
^t  ia  known  in  Europe — is  the  latest  of 
^oiip  stages  of  racing  development.     The 
^st  racing,  in  the  early  days  of  the  past 
century,  was  between  yachts  of  all  sizes 
and  rigs,  without  allowance  of  any  kind 
except  a  purely  arbitrary  handicap.     Fol- 
lowing this  came  the  measurement  formu- 
las by   which   more    or    less    ineffectual 
attempts  were  made  to  measure  the  speed 
possibilities  of  each  model.     This  system, 
about  forty  years  ago,  developed  in  Eng- 
land certain  fixed  class  limits — ten,  twenty, 
^orty,  sixty,  and  eighty  tons  measurement 
"-which  were  regularly  built  to,  without 
allowance  between  the  yachts  of  any  one 
class.     The  stage  of  restricted  classes  was 
i'eached   later  on   as   various  local  clubs, 
^nding  the  established  formulas  ineffective 
^  producing  such  yachts  as  were  desired 
h  the  majority,  supplemented  the  rule  by 
special   restrictions  of  dimensions,  scant- 
ing,    sails,    and     ballasting.      The     one- 
<iesign   system  as  it  stands  to-day  repre- 
sents a   further  extreme  of  restriction  in 
that   it    enforces  an  absolute  equality  in 
design,  dimensions,  elements,  construction, 
ballasting,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  main- 
tenance of  condition*     Every  yacht  in  the 
class  is  built  from  a  standard  design,  which 
specifies  each  detail  of  form,  construction, 
and  ballasting,  and  it  is  at  least  implied, 
if  not  rigidly  set  forth  in  writing,  tlmt  no 
changes    shall  be   made    in    the   yacht    as 
<itlivered    by   the    class    builder.     Furthrfr 
than  this,  there  are  usually  limitations  to 
tbe  number  of  new  sails  allowed  in  a  s^-a- 
^'^  and  to  the  number  of  time«  a  yacht 
°^y  be  d.x-ked  and  painted- 

^t  will  lie  sef-n  that  the  one-d^-Ri^ni  evg- 
^°*  **  in  effect  a  protej?t  a^rair^t  tL<- 
^xtitTaet  of  modem  raciwr— c''ij::*io:i« 
•^  i^eqnire  a  ya'^-bt  of  eitrem*'  form, 
r*""^?"  and  delicate  c^jn^tructlon  a:.'3  lim- 
!'^  ▼alne  apart  from  racinir.  v'r.L  u^r-aw 
^^-"^•^tal  pxpense^  throupb  tii*-  *•*-*•>,'  r    h. 


WaierwiigHfttirUo. 

spars  and  alterations  of  hull,  to  ktn'p 
ahead  of  the  class.  A  very  Uw  yvarn*  ex- 
perience in  a  modern  unlitiiitiMl  cIuhm,  h\w.\i 
as  the  70-foot  schooner  or  the  51 -foot  cutter, 
too  often  drives  a  man  out  of  racing  and 
into  a  big  steam  yacht.  The  advantages 
of  the  one-design  class  are  briefly: 

(1)  The  initial  cost  of  the  complete 
yacht  is  reduced  to  a  niinimuni  by  the  use 
of  a  single  design  and  the  building  of  a 
fleet  of  six  to  a  dozi-n  on  a  single  ord^'r. 
(2)  The  cost  of  the  s^'ason's  ra^'ing  is 
reduced  by  the  prohibition  of  extra  sails 
and  spars,  too  frequent  docking,  and  sim- 
ilar expense's.  ('i>  The  two  eont  iU'i/is 
above  are  accurat<-Jy  known  in  advan'M*. 
(4)  A  yachtsman,  in  building  to  the  el;i>r>5, 
has  a  guarant<:*  of  a  certain  numUff  of 
rarfTH  and  of  a  fair  fi'M  of  ojjttiipt-tlft^rH 
in  each  race.  ^5)  ^w^'^-^h  d'^j^end*  ttoUly 
upon  the  frkill  and  i-uf^ri^y  of  ea^'h  Ui'U- 
vidual  owner  in  k'-^'ping  hi^  l/'yat  in  t'jiiAl' 
tion  and  Hailing  her  proj><'rly,  ^^'»)  'i  MTe 
1%  no  u*-<t*'t^\\y  for  the  ad'yp'Ion  of  fnak 
feature-**,  or  of  a  tyji*-  -whl'.'h  iu  o*f*<'r 
tlian  ►♦aun'^'lt.  M'awor*ijv.  st:A  MTvi^'i-fy.*' 
ior  Sii**-ni*/f>u  ^'a'.Wz^a  itiA  '-riii-  r-g  a»»  «<]) 
a%  ra'.-ij.g,     ^Ti  T\^  ^jy^rt  e^j.  g'>  ou  i'jT  'au 

b'.-]t-  aij'i.  *"Lo*-]'i  *n  ^'w:i*-r  c-^'re  t/^  v\\, 
Li<-  JK  i^jt^iv  V,'  il:A  a  fi>  n^i  m*^.. 
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The  original  one-design  class  was  estab- 
lished in  1887  at  Shankill,  County  Dublin, 
a  small  settlement  on  the  Irish  Sea,  near 
Kingstown,  where  the  only  available  shore 
is  an  open  beach  of  shingle,  exposed  to  the 
sea,  and  all  boats  must  be  beached  and 
carried  clear  of  the  water.  A  number  of 
sailing  men  in  that  locality  conceived  the 
idea  of  small  boats  specially  suited  for 
the  place  and  purpose  aiid  built  to  a  stand- 
ard design,  so  they  could  be  raced  in  addi- 
tion to  their  use  for  afternoon  sailing  and 
fishing.  Keels  and  ballast  were  alike  inad- 
missible, and  a  centreboard  design,  of  mod- 
erate breadth,  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  standard  design  was  made  by  Thomas 
B.  Middleton,  Esq.,  of  Kingstown,  an  ama- 
teur, and  thirteen  boats  were  built  at  the 
outset,  the  name  Waterwag  being  given 
to  the  class.  The  first  season  demonstrated 
alike  the  excellence  of  the  boats  and  the 
popularity  of  the  one-design  idea,  many 
good  races  being  sailed,  while  the  boats 
were  regularly  used  for  pleasure  sailing. 
The  cost  was  within  $100  for  the  complete 
outfit.  The  class  has  grown  from  year  to 
year  and  the  boats  are  in  common  use 
along  this  portion  of  the  coast.  They  are 
13  feet  over  all,  4  feet  10  inches  broad, 
with  a  steel  or  iron  centreboard  of  not  less 
than  3-16  inches  and  not  more  than  f  inches 
thickness,  with  immersed  surface  limited 
to  2i  square  feet.  The  single  sail  is  lim- 
ited to  75  square  feet  area,  with  a  spin- 
naker of  not  over  60  square  feet ;  the  crew 
is  limited  to  three,  all  of  whom  must  be 
amateurs,  and  a  member  of  the  Waterwags 
Association,  or  a  lady  guest,  must  steer. 

Despite  their  small  size  and  insignificant 
cost,  the  Waterwags  soon  became  widely 
known  through  the  good  sport  which  they 
provided,  lasting  over  a  term  of  years 
where  other  more  pretentious  classes, 
either  unlimited  or  under  imperfect 
restrictions,  came  to  an  end  within  two  or 
three  seasons  at  most.  The  idea  appealed 
directly  to  two  classes  of  yachtsmen ;  those 
who,  like  the  original  Waterwags,  were 
so  situated  that  only  a  small  and  simple 
boat  was  practicable;  and  those  who,  with 
ample  opportunities  for  using  large  yachts, 
had  tired  of  the  expensive  competition 
and  frequent  outbuilding  of  the  unlimited 
classes.  One-design  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  and  then  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  idea  finally  finding  favor  on 


Rhode  Island  Class. 

this  side  of  the  water.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  such  classes  have  been  established 
here,  most  of  them  meeting  with  success 
for  at  least  several  seasons. 

The  one  class  of  the  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  which  has  proved  most  con- 
spicuous as  a  permanent  success  is  the  30- 
foot  class  which  has  its  home  at  Newport. 
This  class  w^as  established  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  after  the  failure  of  two  very  promis- 
ing restricted  classes,  the  Larchmont  34- 
foot  racing  length  class  and  the  Larch- 
mont 21-foot  class.  The  first  of  these  was 
originally  intended  to  give  a  wholesome 
and  usable  type  of  yacht,  either  keel  or 
centreboard,  with  a  good  cabin,  the  boats 
to  form  a  racing  class  for  the  Sound.  As 
originally  drawn  up,  the  limitations  would 
probably  have  effc^cted  this  end,  but  before 
they  were  put  into  effect  such  alterations 
w^ere  made  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
wished  to  make  it  primarily  a  racing  class 
that  the  original  idea  disappeared.  Sev- 
eral yachts  were  built  and  the  class  raced 
for  a  couple  of  years  but  the  machine 
type  predominated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
all-round  yacht.  The  21-foot  class  was 
intended  solely  as  a  racing  class,  but 
through  flimsy  construction  and  other 
modern  evils  that  were  not  sufficiently 
guarded  against  it  soon  collapsed. 

The  failure  of  these  two  laudable  efforts 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  purely  one-design 
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Manhasset  Class. 

class,     under     stringent     restrictions,     as 
follows : 

Length  of  water-line,  between  29  and  30  feet, 
with  crew  and  all  racing  equipment  on  board. 
Boats  to  be  marked  on  bow  and  stern  by  meas- 
urer. 

Sail  area  to  be  between  950  and  1,000  square 
feet. 

No  time  allowance. 

Length  over  all  not  to  exceed  43  feet. 

Cockpit  and  cabin  house  to  cut  away  deck 
not  more  than  14  feet  nor  less  than  13  feet  in 
length,  with  cabin  trunk  not  less  than  6  feet  9 
inches  long.  Breadth  of  cockpit  and  cabin 
trunk  to  be  two-thirds  of  breadth  of  vacht. 
Top  of  crown  of  cabin  trunk  to  be  not  less 
than  20  inches  above  deck  at  gunwale  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  cabin  trunk.  Cockpit 
to  have  a  rising  around  it  not  less  than  7 
inches  high,  unless  cockpit  has  floor  above 
water-line  and  is  watertight. 

Crew  limited  to  four,  three  of  whom  may  be 
paid  hands.    A  lady,  however,  may  be  carried. 

Ballast  to  be  permanent  and  all  outside  the 
hull. 

A  metallic  centreboard  or  one  weighted  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stability  not 
allowed. 

The  draft  of  water,  without  centreboard,  not 
to  exceed  7  feet  2  inches. 

Rig  to  be  jib-and-mainsail,  wit^  mainsail 
not  more  than  eight-tenths  of  sail  area.  Sail 
area  to  be  the  area  of  mainsail  when  dry  and 
well  stretched — boom  and  gaff  to  be  marked 
by  measurer — plus  area  of  forward  triangle. 
The  measurements  for  forward  triangle  to  be: 
base,  distance  from  tack  attachment  for  jib  to 
forward  side  of  mast;  altitude,  deck  to  bot- 
tom of  highest  block  or  sheave  used  to  set 
jib  or  spinnaker. 

A  spinnaker  may  be  used,  and  the  length  of 
the  spinnaker  boom  from  outhaul  attachment 


to  centre  line  of  boat  when  swung  out  square 
must  not  be  more  than  length  of  base  of  for- 
ward triangle. 

Racing  equipment  to  include:  Anchor  of  not 
less  than  32  pounds,  40  fathoms  of  1|  inches 
cable,  pump,  bucket,  boathook,  five  life  pre- 
servers, signal  lights,  compass,  foghorn, 
sounding  lead  and  line,  and  two  cushions  not 
less  than  6  feet  long,  1  foot  six  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  thick. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  inten- 
tion was  for  a  restricted  rather  than  a 
one-design  class,  there  being  no  limitation 
of  model,  or  even  of  such  an  important  ele- 
ment as  breadth,  but  the  founders  of  the 
class  called  to  their  aid  in  drawing  up  the 
restrictions  Mr.  N.  G.  Herreshoff,  and  the 
first  orders,  for  nine  yachts,  were  placed 
with  him,  the  price  for  a  completely  fitted 
boat,  ready  for  racing,  being  $2,850.  By  a 
private  agreement  between  these  owners, 
all  their  yachts  were  to  be  built  from  one 
design.  Before  the  season  of  1896  opened, 
two-  other  yachts  were  built  for  the  class 
from  plans  by  other  designers,  but  they 
never  proved  successful;  and  in  the  six 
years  of  its  existence  the  class  has  been 
actually  of  monotype  design.  The  orig- 
inal owners  were:  Herman  B.  Duryea, 
Gouverneur  Kortright,  H.  P.  Whitney, 
Ralph  N.  Ellis,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
Bayard  Thayer,  W.  O^B.  Macdonough,  E. 
D.  Morgan,  and  James  Stillman,  Jr. 

The  yachts  are  fin  keels,  the  canoe  body 
with  plate  fin  and  lead  bulb,  the  breadth 
being  8  feet  4  inches.  They  are  used 
exclusively  for  racing  and  day  sailing,  no 
attempts  being  made  to  cruise  in  them, 
though  they  frequently  make  the  passage 
from  Newport  to  New  York,  racing  in  both 
places.  The  cabin  accommodations  were 
intended  to  be  only  sufiicient  for  comfort 
if  caught  out  for  a  few  hours. 

The  immediate  and  continued  success  of 
the  30-foot  class  led  to  the  movement  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  Duryea,  Whitney,  Van- 
derbilt, and  others  associated  with  it  for  a 
true  one-design  class  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  the  plan  was  put  into  effect  in 
1900  in  the  noted  Herreshoff  70-foot  class. 
The  intention  was  to  obtain  a  class  of  one- 
design  yachts  large  enough  for  comfort- 
able cruising,  fast  enough  for  good  class 
racing,  and  of  durable  construction.  The 
yachts,  four  in  number,  as  designed  and 
built  by  the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing 
Company,  proved  complete  failures.  In 
model  they  were  semi-fins,  very  like  Colum- 
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hia,  with  a  water-line  of  70  feet,  following 
the  machine  rather  than  the  fast  cruiser 
type.  They  were  of  a  mixed  wood  and 
metal  construction,  in  which  the  vital 
members  of  the  standard  composite  con- 
struction were  omitted.  Through  struc- 
tural defects  the  hulls  pulled  out  of  shape 
and  developed  dangerous  leaks  early  in  the 
season.  Though  since  improved  by  a 
costly  process  of  rebuilding,  they  are  fail- 
ures so  far  as  a  permanent  class  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  largest  classes  was  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  21-foot,  designed  and  built  in 
1898  by  W.  B.  Stearns,  of  Marblehead,  a 
fleet  of  nearly  forty  yachts  of  the  knock- 
about type  21 -foot  1.  w.  1.,  built  for  the 
Seawanhaka  and  the  Philadelphia  Corin- 
thian yacht  clubs,  with  fifteen  of  but 
slightly  different  model  for  the  Cohasset 
Yacht  Club. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  15- 
foot  and  20-foot  racers  through  the  first 


match  for  the  Seawanhaka  Cup  in  1895, 
one-design  classes  became  numerous  but 
most  of  these  were  short-lived,  owin^  to 
the  nature  of  the  designs.  They  were,  as  a 
class,  racing  freaks  of  the  "barn  door" 
type,  mere  flat  rafts  with  a  deck  flush  with 
the  water  and  often  not  even  a  pretense  of 
a  cockpit,  the  crew  lying  flat  and  often 
partially  submerged.  As  inadequately 
measured  by  the  existing  racing  rules,  they 
were  very  fast  compared  with  the  good 
little  sailing  boats  of  the  same  water-line 
measurement,  and  they  could  be  built  at  a 
low  figure ;  but  they  were  fit  only  for  boys 
in  bathing  suits  in  warm  weather.  They 
were  taken  up  for  a  brief  time  as  a  popu- 
lar fad,  but  in  the  end  they  hurt  rather 
than  helped  the  cause  of  one-design  classes. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  a  class  of  small  boats 
of  good   design;    safe,   comfortable,    and 
suitable  for  the  use  of  ladies  and  children 
when  not  needed  for  racing.     Two    such 
classes  have  existed  for  several  years  past 
in    the  New  York  Canoe  Club    and    the 
Marine  and  Field  Club,  both  located  on 
Gravesend  Bay,  centreboard   knockabouts 
of  18  feet  1.  w.  1.  with  outside  ballast  and 
a  simple  rig  with  mainsail  and  jib.    These 
boats  race  regularly,  cruise  in  safety  about 
New  York  Bay  and  Sandy  Hook,  and  carry 
their  owners    on    longer    cruises    in    the 
Sound  when  time  serves.     Another  similar 
class  is  that  established  last  year  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  of  28  feet  over 
all,  18  feet  1.  w.  1.,  9  feet  breadth,  2  feet  7 
inches  draft  of  keel,  and  5  feet  10  inches 
draft  with  board  down,  500  square  feet  of 
sail,  and  1,520  pounds  of  iron  on  the  keel. 

What  has  proved  a  very  successful  class 
of  14-footers  was  established  a  year  ago 
by  the  Manhasset  Yacht  Club  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  six  boats  being  built  and 
raced  through  the  season,  no  less  than 
fifty-two  races  thus  taking  place  between 
May  and  October.  The  design  was  made 
by  Bart  Jacob,  an  amateur,  and  the  yachts 
were  built  by  Robert  Jacob,  at  City  Island, 
the  price  being  but  $450  each.  They  are 
24  feet  over  all,  14  feet  1.  w.  1.,  6  feet  6 
inches  breadth,  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  draft, 
with  1,400  pounds  of  lead  on  the  keel,  and 
370  square  feet  of  sail.  The  model  is 
somewhat  of  the  scow  type,  with  flat  floor 
and  hard  bilge,  but  a  good  freeboard  makes 
the  boats  able  and  suflBciently  roomy  for  a 
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cabin  under  a  fixed  house,  with  3  feet  6 
inches  in  headroom.     The  construction  is 
very  strong  and  intended  for  hard  use  in 
single-hand  cruising  as  well  as  for  racing. 
The  keel  is  of  oak,  12  inches  wide  amid- 
ships and  tapering  toward  the  ends,  with 
a  stem  of  hackmatac,  sawn  from  a  knee, 
2i   by  3  inches.     The  transom  is  of  oak, 
i  inches  thick.    The  frames  are  of  oak,  1  by 
J  inches,  in  single  lengths  across  the  keel 
from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  spaced  12  inches. 
There  is  an  oak  floor  on  every  frame,  1  by 
2  inches,  those  for  the  keel  bolts  being  2  J 
by  3  inches.     The  clamps  are  of  oak,  2  by 
1   inch;  the  bilge  clamps  of  oak,  2  by  1 
inch ;   the  shelves  of  oak,  2  by  1  inch.     The 
planking  is  of  white  cedar,  §  inches  thick; 
the  planksheers  of  oak,  3  by  i  inches,  and 
the  deck  of  white  pine  tapered,  f   by  2 
inches.     The  cabin  house  is  of  redwood, 
with  light  pine  top  canvassed;   the  hull  is 
copper-fastened   throughout,   with   bronze 
keel  bolts. 

The  new  class  of  the  Ardsley  Yacht  Club 
will  include  ^ve  out  of  nine  one-design 
sloops  designed  and  building  by  the  Green- 
port  Basin  and  Construction  Company,  the 


other  four  being  for  the  Shelter  Island 
Yacht  Club.  The  dimensions  are  25  feet 
6  inches  over  all',  15  feet  6  inches  1.  w.  1., 
6  feet  breadth,  4  feet  draft,  with  1,150 
pounds  of  lead  on  the  keel  and  410  square 
feet  of  sail.  The  model,  which  is  the  result 
of  experiments  by  the  designers  with  a 
number  of  small  keel  boats,  is  of  the  semi- 
fin  type,  well  cut  away,  but  with  curved 
lines  throughout.  The  boats  will  be  open, 
without  cabin  house,  but  fitted  with  a  large 
watertight  cockpit  amidships. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  general 
type  now  coming  into  favor,  the  main 
characteristics  being  a  model  that  is  suit- 
able for  cruising  and  day  sailing,  a  con- 
struction that  is  in  every  respect  strong 
and  lasting,  a  rig  that  is  moderate  in  area 
and  simple  in  detail,  thus  being  easily 
handled.  That  these  boats  are  also 
adapted  for  racing  is  due  to  two  facts :  all 
are  on  an  equality  in  point  of  original 
design  and  construction,  making  the  con- 
test a  fair  one  from  the  start;  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  their  being  made  obsolete 
after  the  first  season  by  some  new  develop- 
ment of  the  racing  machine. 


TROUT  AND  PHILOSOPHY  ON  A  VERMONT  STREAM 

By  HOWARD  C.  HOLUSTER 


IF  any  serious  subject  is  touched  upon 
in  what  is  here  written  it  will  be  but 
an  incidental  circumstance.  Consider 
not  your  books  and  jKjns,  my  friends;  for 
a  little  while,  put  away  anxious  thoughts 
and  the  cares  which  corrode  the  soul,  the 
responsibilities  of  life  and  all  concern 
therein;  forget  the  money  machine,  the 
office  and  the  workshop,  the  schoolroom 
and  the  daily  task,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
go  with  me  to  the  woods  and  the  murmur- 
ing streams. 

No  thundering  cataracts  are  here,  nor 
will  be  heard  the  booming  of  raging  surf 
upon  a  rocky  shore.  These  suggest  crises 
in  men's  lives,  the  tumult  of  deep  emotions, 
and  passions  scarcely  controlled.  Nor 
shall  great  mountains  with  beetling  crags 


and  awful  precipices  tower  above  us. 
There  is  nothing  heroic  in  my  tale.  But 
if  you  love  to  hear  the  summer  breeze 
whisper  through  the  pine-tree  tops,  if  you 
can  detect  a  song  in  the  sound  of  running 
waters,  if  bird  notes  give  you  thoughts  of 
joy  and  hope,  then  you  can  feel,  if  you  can- 
not see,  the  scenes  which  indeed  no  brush 
can  adequately  portray,  yet  which  my  rash 
pen  will  strive  to  depict. 

Do  these  things  please  thee  or  art  thou 
he  of  whom  it  is  written:  "Of  these,  if 
thou  be  a  severe,  sour-complexioned  man, 
then  I  here  disallow  thee  to  be  a  competent 
judge  ? " 

The  appointed  day  has  como!  The  old 
Angler  and  his  Friend  are  to  start  early  in 
the  morning  for  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
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the  hymn  book,  Watts',  was  handed  the 
great  American,  who  waived  the  courtesy 
aside,  saying  he  knew  it  all  by  heart.  And 
then  they  talked  of  the  Webster  celebra- 
tion at  Dartmouth  and  the  discussion 
there  of  the  question  whether  or  not  Web- 
ster was  a  religious  man. 

The  old  Angler,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  men  is  not  circumscribed  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  physical  horizon, 
to  whom  grief  and  sorrow  are  not  un- 
known, whose  simple  life  gives  time  for 
thinking  deeply,  and  to  whom  doctrines 
and  dogmas  are  but  stumbling  blocks  in 
man's  pathway  in  his  search  for  truth  and 
righteousness,  said  seriously,  yet  kindly: 
"  Yes,  it  is  said  he  did  those  things,  but,  as 
a  man  thinks  in  his  heart,  so  he  is.  No 
man  could  speak  as  Webster  did  unless  his 
soul  was  great.  No  great  soul  ever  dwelt 
in  a  sordid  body.  He  was  very  human; 
hence  very  weak.  It  is  the  erring  whose 
hearts  are  right,  who  are  the  most  joyfully 
received  into  the  Kingdom. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "put  on  a  coach- 
man, a  No.  8  is  best  to-day.  Tf  the  water 
were  higher  I  should  use  a  No.  6,  and  on  a 
clear,  still  day  a  No.  10.  Your  leader  is 
right  for  these  waters,  six  feet  long  with- 
out any  intermediate  loops.  One  fly  is  all 
you  can  manage  where  there  are  brush 
and  bushes.  That  will  get  caught  often 
enough.  Yes,  the  selection  of  the  proper 
fly  is  a  difficult  matter,  as  different  waters 
or  streams  or  stages  of  water  or  time  of 
season  or  time  of  day  or  the  changes  in 
the  weather  call  for  different  flies;  but  for 
general  use  the  coachman  is  the  best. 
Why,  I  cannot  tell,  as  it  does  not  imitate 
anything  that  I  ever  saw  or  have  heard 
of;  then  come  the  caddis,  the  black  fly 
and  gnats,  the  white  miller,  the  brown 
hockle,  the  stone  fly,  the  professor,  and 
several  of  the  miller  species  of  dark  brown 
to  light  brown.  The  fact  is  that  while, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  well  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  particular  fly  the 
trout  are  feeding  on  at  the  time,  yet  they 
will  often  strike  vigorously  at  flies  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  anything  in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  They  probably 
regard  any  fly  when  properly  handled  as 
something  alive  and  hence  good  for  food, 
^hey  eat  other  fish  and  each  other,  insects, 
^s,  crawfish,  snails,  field  mice;   many  a 


young  duckling  has  furnished  a  meal  to  a 
large  trout  and  1  have  seen  them  rise  to  a 
small  brown  leaf  which  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  water.  But  in 
some  waters  a  bright  fly  is  best  and  in 
others  the  more  sober  hued." 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  stream. 
The  banks,  heavily  wooded  on  either  side, 
presenting  no  opportunity  to  cast  from 
the  shore,  there  is  no  help  for  it;  into  the 
water  they  must  go.  No  rubber  boots,  if 
you  please,  but  heavy  hobnailed  shoes  and 
long  woolen  stockings.  Cold  ?  It  is  the 
essence  of  millions  of  icicles,  and  no  degree 
of  self-restraint  can  prevent  the  yell  one 
emits  as  the  water  creeps  up  his  legs. 

"  Angler,"  says  the  Friend,  the  swift,  icy 
water  swishing  about  his  knees,  "  why  does 
stepping  into  this  water  resemble  the 
entrance  into  sin  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up." 

"  Because  it  is  the  first  step  that  hurts 
the  most." 

"  Not  so  bad  for  so  early  in  the  morning, 
but  please  do  not  make  such  an  awful 
noise,  and  stop  plunging  about  so  or  we 
won't  find  a  trout  in  the  pool." 

"  Wh-r-r'r'r-r'r-r "  goes  the  alarm  rattle 
of  a  kingfisher,  as  he  flies  up  the  stream, 
frightened  by  this  abrupt  intrusion  into 
his  ancient  preserves.  lie  is  our  old 
friend  who  fishes  the  summer  away  on  the 
Miami,  a  quaint  bluish  bird  with  long  bill 
and  wearing  his  grandfather's  high,  white 
collar.  It  is  a  good  sign;  he  is  here  on 
business.  A  muskrat  runs  along  the  farther 
bank  and  disappears  into  his  hole.  A  song 
sparrow  pours  out  his  cheerful  lay  nearby; 
sprightly  little  bird  who  "finds  it  in  his 
heart  to  sing,  whether  in  Florida  or  in  the 
far  Aleutian  Islands,"  as  some  one  has  said. 

And  now  the  Angler's  face  shines  with 
anticipation.  The  lengthening  line 
straightens  out  behind  and  before  until 
sixty  feet  of  it  await  the  final  cast  up  the 
stream  toward  the  smooth  eddy  just  below 
the  big  rock,  around  which  the  water  glides 
swiftly.  Up  into  the  air  a  trout  goes, 
sparkling  as  a  fugitive  sunbeam  strikes 
him,  and,  coming  down,  fastens  himself  on 
the  cheat.  Then  he  makes  a  great  rush  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  line 
cutting  the  water  audibly.  The  rod  bends 
to  a  bow.  Now  he  is  jerking  and  trying 
to  get  back  whence  he  came.  In  vain. 
Already  the  Angler,  not  using  the  reel  at 


all.  has  drawn  in  Bome  of  the  unwilling 
line,  using  his  left  band,  holding  the  line 
fast  at  the  rod  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  as  he  gathers  it  in  inch  by  inch 
from  the  reluctant  fish.  Then  the  trout 
makes  his  last  great  effort  and  comes 
straight  at  the  Angler  with  a  rush.  Pull 
the  line  in  fast  now,  O.  Master  Angler,  or 
he  is  gone!  With  left  hand  working  like 
a  piston,  the  old  man.  breathing  fast,  and 
with  flashing  eyes,  draws  Iho  line  through 
the  rings,  still  holding  the  fish  on  the 
spring  of  the  rod,  until  it  is  nearly  at  his 
feet.  A  short  dash  to  either  side  and  its 
fight  is  done.    It  lies  at  the  surface  of  the 


water  and  the  fisherman  leads  it  to  the 
shore.  Reaching  down  his  left  hand  he 
takes  hold  of  the  leader  near  the  hook  and 
lifts  his  prize  to  the  bank.  And  there  it 
lies,  its  dark  green,  gold,  and  pink,  and  its 
crimson  spots  gleaming  against  the  turf, 
the  moat  beautiful  of  fish. 

Then  down  the  stream  the  Angler  and 
Friend  plodded,  now  along  a  meadow, 
through  woods  again,  among  willows  and 
alders,  casting  in  here  and  there  with  vary- 
ing success,  while  the  sun  is  shining  hot. 

Ah,  there  is  the  maple  and  the  spring 
gushing  from  about  its  roots,  the  water  so 
cold  that  it  pains  the  hand  thrust  into  it. 
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In  the  deep  shade  of  the  tree  the  baskets 
are  laid,  and  now  a  fire  is  started  nearby, 
one  of  Van  Dyke's  little  "  friendship 
fires,"  which  shall  also  cook  a  few  trout. 
"  Get  two  flat  stones.  Friend — and  they'll 
be  hard  to  find  in  this  boulder  country,  but 
they  are  sometimes  worn  quite  flat — while 
I  gather  some  sufficient  wood."  Into  the 
fire  the  stones  go  and  the  wood  is  heaped 
about  them.  Soon  the  intense  glow  of  live 
wood  embers  indicates  that  the  time  has 
come.  The  trout,  a  sliver  of  bacon  in 
each,  are  placed  on  one  stone,  first  well 
dusted  of  its  ashes,  and  the  other  stone  is 
laid  upon  them.  Now  the  hot  embers  are 
raked  about  and  over  the  stones  and  the 
lunch  is  spread  on  the  big  rock  near  the 
spring.  O,  ye  epicures,  who  think  noth- 
ing good  unless  served  by  a  Delraonico  or 
a  Sherry,  go  ye  into  the  mountains,  follow 
a  brook  for  half  a  day,  get  wet  and  tired 
and  hungry,  sit  down  by  an  ice-cold  spring, 
and  eat  brook  trout  cooked  on  the  spot,  and 
delicious  bread  and  butter  liberally  spread 
with  clover  honey.  Not  till  then  have  ye 
dined. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution," 
said  the  Angler  as  the  pipes  were  filled, 
"this  was  old  Colonel  Marsh's  farm. 
Colonel  Marsh  was  a  famous  fighter  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  and  owned  these 
acres,  1,200  of  them.  He  was  rich  and 
loved  money  and  had  patriotic  impulses, 
too,  and  was  a  good  neighbor.  In  July, 
1777,  the  Continentals  were  in  full  retreat 
after  Ticonderoga  was  surrendered  by  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  The  rear  guard  under 
Colonel  Seth  Warner  was  defeated  at  Hub- 
bardton,  but  only  after  such  an  obstinate 
resistance  as  to  check  pursuit.  The 
retreating  troops  united  at  Fort  Edward 
with  General  Schuyler's  army.  Burgoyne 
was  marching  southward  to  meet  Howe  at 
Albany  and  the  Colonies  were  about  to  be 
cut  in  two.  Lincoln  and  Warner  were 
recruiting  at  the  village  of  Manchester 
four  or  ^ya  miles  to  the  southwest  of  us 
and  Stark  was  coming  over  the  east  moun- 
tain there.  Every  able-bodied  man  must 
declare  for  king  or  country.  The  outlook 
for  the  Colonists  was  dark.  Colonel 
Marsh  was  seen  to  mount  his  horse  and 
spur  to  the  south,  toward  Manchester.  He 
turned,  came  back,  rode  past  his  house  a 
distance  to  the  north,  then  back  he  came 
rode    well  to    the  south;    again    he 


turned,  and  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
north,  away  from  friends  and  home  and 
honor  and  duty.  In  a  few  days  the  Battle 
of  Bennington  was  fought  by  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  Now  hope  came  to  the 
Colonists.  Recruits  poured  in  and  Bur- 
goyne's  destruction  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  Poor  Colonel  Marsh !  If  only  some 
friend  had  met  him  that  morning;  the 
scales  were  evenly  hung;  a  word  would 
have  turned  them,  so  narrow  is  the  margin 
between  success  and  failure,  between  glory 
and  ignominy." 

The  old  man  sighed,  but  in  a  moment 
his  face  lighted  up.  "  Speaking  of  Ticon- 
deroga," he  said,  "my  great-grandfather 
was  at  Ethan  Allen's  side  when  he  «le- 
manded  from  the  British  officer  in  charge 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  *  By  the  authority 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress.'  That  is  what  the  histories  say 
he  said ;  what  he  actually  did  say  was  even 
more  forcible,  but  it  would  not  look  so 
well  in  print.  Ethan  was  a  character.  He 
loved  to  sit  long  at  the  Catamount  tavern 
in  Bennington  and  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  *  West  India  goods.'  Returning 
late  one  night  to  his  home  at  Arlington, 
he  was  riding  his  horse  along  the  road 
through  a  long  stretch  of  pine  trees.  In 
the  darkness  he  saw  figures  in  white  stand- 
ing in  the  way  waving  their  arms.  It  was 
a  trick  some  of  his  friends  were  playing 
on  him.  His  horse  refused  to  go  on. 
Honest  Ethan,  neither  frightened  nor 
sobered  by  the  apparitions,  shouted  loudly 
at  them: 

"  *  If  ye  be  men,  Ethan  Allen  fears  no 
man.  If  ye  be  angels,  ye  won't  harm  poor 
Ethan.  If  ye  be  devils,  come  home  with 
me  and  I'll  show  ye  a  match  for  the  whole 
of  ye.'     He  was  permitted  to  proceed." 

And  as  they  sat  by  the  spring  the  old 
man  told  many  a  touching  story  of  the 
simple  life  among  these  green  hills,  of 
gladness,  and  of  tragedy  as  deep  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  abide  in  the  great 
cities,  and  of  his  own  life.  The  death  of 
his  wife  was  the  taking  of  the  light  of  his 
life.  He  told  how,  after  she  was  laid  away 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  and  loneli- 
ness could  not  be  borne  longer,  he  had 
taken  his  rod  and  soon  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river,  day  by  day,  in  close  communion 
with  nature,  had  found  peace,  the  pearc 
that  passeth  all  understanding,  the  gift  of 
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God  who  expresses  himself,  to  us  all 
the  time  in  his  beautiful  works.  ^^Ah, 
Friend,"  said  he,  "  whenever  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  doubts  and  misunderstandings ;  if 
great  grief  comes  to  you ;  or  when  you  are 
in  any  way  in  conflict  with  yourself, 
gather  up  your  tackle  and  go  to  a  little 
river  and  talk  with  it.  It  will  sing  to  you 
a  soothing  song ;  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and 
the  birds  will  speak  to  you  as  they  did  to 
me.  Do  you  remember  what  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  says :  *  There  is  no  music  like 
a  little  river's.  It  plays  the  same  tune 
(and  that's  the  favorite)  over  and  over 
again,  and  yet  does  not  weary  of  it  like 
men  fiddlers.  It  takes  the  mind  out  of 
doors;  and,  though  we  should  be  grateful 
for  good  houses,  there  is,  after  all,  no 
house  like  God's  out-of-doors.' 

"And  now  we  must  go  on,  for  soon  the 
western  mountain  will  send  its  shadow 
even  to  the  middle  of  the  valley  and  a 
long  stretch  of  stream  awaits  our  fishing." 
First  gathering  up  the  debris  of  the  lunch 
and  hiding  it  in  the  bushes,  they  started 
along  the  stream,  now  taking  a  fish  where 
the  alders  hang  over  the  water ;  then  stand- 
ing in  mid-stream  they  cast  long  lines  in 
the  deep  water  penned  in  by  the  thick  wil- 
lows on  either  side,  a  most  likely  place  for 
trout  and  hard  to  get  at.  The  old  mill 
pond  bordered  by  flags,  the  yellow  lilies 
with  an  occasional  white  one  showing 
where  the  shallow  water  deepened,  added 
some  luck  to  their  creels;  and  now  a  broad 
meadow  lay  before  them,  through  which 
the  stream  threaded  its  meandering  way. 
The  Angler  had  gone  to  fish  a  hole  he 
knew  in  a  brook  nearby  and  the  Friend, 
putting  a  fresh  grasshopper  on  his  hook, 
dropped  it  over  a  bush,  holding  his  rod  at 
arm's  length,  at  a  bend  in  the  stream  where 
the  current  had  dug  its  way  against  and 
under  the  opposite  bank.  He  could  not 
see  his  lure  struggling  on  the  surface,  but 
he  saw  the  golden  gleam  of  a  trout  dart- 
ing from  the  dark  brown  depths  toward  it. 
"Did  he  see  me  ?"  "Will  he  take  it  ?" 
A  strong  tug  on  the  line.  Let  him  go 
down  with  it  an  instant,  then  strike 
sharply.  Heavens,  what  a  splash,  and  rush- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  leaping  and  diving,  and 
churning  of  the  water !  "  Hold  fast,  Har- 
rison hook.  I  can't  see  you,  but  the  rod 
will  break  before  you  will."  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  hold  hard,  and,  gradually 


as  the  trout  tires  himself  bring  the  rod 
down  stream  until  it  is  free  of  the  bush. 
And  the  old  Angler  back  in  the  meadow, 
hopping  around  with  sympathetic  excite- 
ment, cheers  on  the  struggle  and  shouts 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice.  Now 
the  trout  is  pulled  to  the  shore,  struggling, 
a  monster  fish.  Will  he  unhook  himself 
and  fall  back  as  so  many  have  done  ? 
Never,  if  it  can  be  helped!  And  the 
Friend,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  for  land- 
ing trout,  with  rod  over  his  shoulder, 
bended  double,  shouting :  "  I've  got  him ! 
I've  got  him  I "  starts  at  full  run  away 
from  the  stream,  dragging  the  trout 
twenty  feet  into  the  meadow — a  shameful 
thing.  And  the  Angler  says  solemnly: 
"  Well,  I'll  be— (H'm-m,  how  the  old  habits 
stick  to  one),  that  is  to  say,  I've  fished 
fifty-five  years  for  trout  and  never  saw  one 
caught  that  way;  but  never  mind,  it  was 
perfect  until  you  landed  him;  and  he 
weighs  by  my  pocket  balance  here  some- 
thing over  a  pound  and  a  half.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Friend.  It  is  the  largest 
speckled  trout  caught  this  season  in  the 
whole  valley."  A  beauty  he  was  indeed; 
who  could  describe  him  ?  The  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  basket  was  too  small  for  him, 
and  he  was  laid  at  the  bottom  of  it,  his 
head  and  tail  curving  up  its  sides. 

Now  the  old  house  shows  around  the  bend ; 
the  evening  shadows  deepen,  the  Phoebe 
bird,  who  from  time  immemorial  has  built 
her  nest  under  the  bridge,  alarmed;  flits 
away  into  the  gathering  darkness;  the 
Angler  disappears  up  the  road,  and  the 
Friend  carries  his  catch  proudly  into  the 
house  as  the  children  and  the  grown-ups 
too  crowd  about,  shouting  "  What  luck  ? 
What  luck  ? "  And  the  big  fish  is  held  up 
to  an  admiring  audience,  who  contemplate 
it  and  the  smaller  ones  as  they  go  into  the 
refrigerator  with  intense  satisfaction,  hav- 
ing in  view  to-morrow's  breakfast:  fried 
trout,  hot  biscuit,  maple  syrup,  and  other 
good  thing<?. 

The  bath,  the  hot  supper,  the  narration 
of  the  events  of  the  day  to  interested  audi- 
tors, fill  up  the  early  evening  hours  until 
at  last  the  Friend  is  left  alone,  sitting 
by  the  great  fireplace  meditating  a  little 
before  going  to  bed.  Little  gusts  of  air, 
drifting  the  tobacco  smoke  from  the  glow- 
ing bowl,  tell  of  the  rising  night  wind, 
always  chilly  in  these  mountains.    Another 
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log  will  make  that  right.  The  blazing  fire 
paints  the  rafters  and  the  far  corners  with 
pink;  the  old  clock  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
olmoat  like  a  ladder,  so  steep  are  they 
against  the  central  chimnc.T  around  which 
the  house  is  built,  measures  the  fleeting 
seconds  with  ceaseless  beats.  How  drowsy 
it  makes  one  feel.  Indeed,  this  has  been  a 
famous  day,  well  spent,  with  no  oficnae  to 
God  or  man,  and  much  was  learned  of  the 
gentle  art  and  more  from  the  simple  phil- 
osophy of  the  wise  old  man.  Surely  this 
sport  is  not  puerile  or  trivial.  Was  not 
Christopher  North  a  great  fisherman?  and 
did  not  Dr.  Paley  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  inquired  of  him  when  an  impor- 
tant work  of  his  would  be  finished;  "My 
lord,  I  shall  work  steadily  at  it  when  the 
fly-fishing  season  is  overl"  The  great 
Isaac  understood  well  the  virtues  of  the 
art  and  its  practise,  "  Nay,  let  me  tell 
you,"  says  he,  "there  be  many  that  have 
forty  times  our  estate  that  would  give  the 
greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and 
cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  espense  of 
a  little  money,  have  ate,  and  drank,  and 
laughed,  and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept 
securely;  and  rose  next  day,  and  cast  away 
care,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  and  angled 
again;  which  arc  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money." 

"Yes,  ril  put  on  another  log.  The 
bright  warm  blaze  is  very  comforting  after 
this  long  day's  tramp.  Those  old  rings 
and  hooks  on   the  swinging   crane,   what 


pendant  pots  of  generous  fare  they  must 
have  held  in  the  bygone  days,  and  the  great 
long  oven  in  the  brick  work  at  the  side  of 
the  fireplace — one  can  almost  see  the  brown 
loaves  come  out,  of  wheaten  bread  and  rye 
and  Injun,  and  the  pies  and  cakes.  What 
scenes  these  old  houses  hove  witnessed,  the 
weddings,  the  merry-makings.  So  dia- 
monds flashing  in  the  light ;  no  priceless 
glass  and  plate;  no  mad  endeavor  to  outdo 
neighbor  in  ostentatious  display  of  the 
trappings  of  wealth  recently  acquired  in 
devious  ways.  Simple  souls  were  they,  but 
their  minds  were  set  on  lofty  things.  What 
they  ate  and  wore  came  from  the  farm, 
and  its  surplus  sent  the  boys,  and  girls, 
too,  to  the  best  schools  of  the  day.  Yea, 
and  sadness  came.  Many  a  time  the  white- 
haired  preacher  told  to  the  neighbors  gath- 
ered together  for  the  last  sad  service  how 
the  one  who  lay  there  so  still  had  ledf  a 
good  life  and  had  gone  to  the  reward. 
You  may  count  them  now  among  the 
silent  stones  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  What 
are  our  housea  but  convenient  resting 
places  as  the  generations  pass  through 
thorn  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  t " 

"  Ding,"  "  dong,"  goes  the  old  clock.  The 
Friend  jumps  up.  "What,  two  o'clock  1" 
A  faint  blue  smoke  curls  up  from  the  ends 
of  the  expiring  logs.  The  cold  pipe  drops 
clattering  to  the  floor.  "  And  I  was  so 
tired,  and  was  going  to  bed  so  early!  1 — 
I  guess  I  niust — have  been — asleep !  Good 
night." 
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FOR  five  years  the  big  panther  who 
ruled  the  high  ragged  plateau 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Upsal- 
quitch  had  been  well  content  with  his  hunt- 
ing ground.  This  winter,  however,  it  had 
failed  him.  His  tawny  sides  were  lank  with 
hunger.  Rabbits,  and  none  too  many  of 
them,  were  but  thin  and  spiritless  meat  for 
such  fiery  blood  as  his.  His  mighty  and 
restless  muscles  consumed  too  swiftly  the 
unsatisfying  food  and  he  was  compelled  to 
hunt  continually,  foregoing  the  long,  recu- 
perative sleeps  which  the  tense  springs  of 
his  organization  required.  Every  fibre  in 
his  body  was  hungering  for  a  full  meal 
of  red-blooded  meat,  the  sustaining  flesh  of 
deer  or  caribou.  The  deer,  of  course,  he 
did  not  expect  on  these  high  plains  of  the 
Upsalquitch.  They  loved  the  well-wooded 
ridges  of  the  sheltered,  low-lying  lands. 
But  the  caribou — for  ^ve  years  their  wan- 
dering herds  had  thronged  these  plains, 
where  the  mosses  they  loved  grew  luxuri- 
antly. And  now,  without  warning  or 
excuse,  they  had  vanished. 

The  big  panther  knew  the  caribou.  He 
knew  that,  with  no  reason  other  than  their 
own  caprice,  the  restless  gray  herds  would 
drift  away,  forsaking  the  most  congenial 
pastures;  journey  swiftly  and  eagerly, 
league  upon,  inconsequent  league,  and  at 
last  rest  seemingly  content  with  more 
perilous  ranges  and  scanter  forage  in  a 
region  remote  and  new. 

He  was  an  old  beast,  ripe  in  the  craft 
of  the  hunt;  and  the  caribou  had  done  just 
what  he  knew  in  his  heart  they  were  likely 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  because  the  head 
waters  of  the  Upsalquitch  were  much  to 
his  liking — the  best  hunting  ground  indeed 
that  he  had  ever  found — he  had  hoped  for 
a  miracle.  He  had  grown  to  expect  that 
the  caribou  would  stay  where  they  were  so 
well  off.  Their  herds  had  thriven  and 
increased  during  the  five  years  of  his 
guardianship.  He  had  killed  only  for  his 
needs,  never  for  the  lust  of  killing.     He 


had  kept  all  four-foot  poachers  far  from 
his  preserves,  and  no  hunters  cared  to 
push  their  way  to  the  inaccessible  Upsal- 
quitch while  game  was  abundant  on  the 
Tobique  and  Miramichi.  He  knew  all 
these  wilderness  waters  of  northern  New 
Brunswick,  having  been  born  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Nashwaak,  and  having 
worked  his  way  northward  as  soon  as  he 
was  full  grown  to  escape  the  hated  neigh- 
borhood of  the  settlements.  He  knew  that 
his  vanished  caribou  would  find  no  other 
pastures  so  rich  and  safe  as  these  which 
they  had  left.  Nevertheless,  they  had  left 
them.  And  now,  after  a  month  of  rabbit 
meat,  he  would  forsake  them  too.  He 
would  move  down  westward  and  either 
come  upon  the  trail  of  his  lost  herds  or 
push  on  nearer  to  the  St.  John  Valley  and 
find  a  country  of  deer. 

The  big  panther  was  no  lover  of  long 
journeyings  and  he  did  not  travel  with 
the  air  of  one  bent  on  going  far.  He  lin 
gered  much  to  hunt  rabbits  on  the  way, 
and  wherever  he  found  a  lair  to  his  liking 
he  settled  himself  as  if  for  a  long  sojourn. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  no  idea  of  halting 
until  he  should  reach  a  land  of  deer  or 
caribou,  and  his  steady  drift  to  westward 
carried  him  far  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
The  snow,  though  deep,  was  well  packed 
by  a  succession  of  driving  winds,  and  his 
big,  spreading  paws  carried  him  over  its 
surface  as  if  he  had  been  shod  with  snow- 
shoes. 

By  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  the  con- 
tinuous traveling  on  the  unsubstantial 
diet  of  rabbit  meat  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
him.  He  was  hungry  and  unsatisfied  all 
the  time,  and  his  temper  became  abomin- 
able. Now  and  then  in  the  night  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  surprise  a  red  squirrel 
asleep  in  its  nest,  or  a  grouse  roosting  in 
its  thicket;  but  these  were  mere  atoms  to 
his  craving,  and,  moreover,  their  flesh 
belonged  to  the  same  order  as  that  of  the 
despised   rabbits.     When   he   came    to     a 
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beaver  village,  the  rounded  domes  of  the 
houses  dotting  the  snowy  level  of  their 
pond,  and  a  faint  stream  of  warmth  and 
moisture  arising  from  their  ventilating 
holes  like  smoke,  he  sometimes  so  far  for- 
pot  himself  as  to  waste  a  few  minutes  in 
futile  clawing  at  the  roofs,  though  he 
knew  well  enough  that  several  feet  of  mud, 
frozen  to  the  solidity  of  rock,  protected 
the  savory  flat-tails  from  his  appetite. 

Once,  in  a  sheltered  river  valley  where 
a   strong,   rapid,  and  a  narrow  deep  cas- 
cade   kept    open   a   black  pool   of    water 
through  all  the  winter's  frost,  his  luck  and 
his   wits  working  together  gained  him  a 
luncheon  of  fat  porcupine.    Tempted  from 
its  den  by  the  unwonted  warmth  of  noon- 
day, the  porcupine  had  crawled  out  upon 
a  limb  to  observe  how  the  winter  was  pass- 
ing and  to  sniff  for  signs  of  spring  in  the 
air.     At  the  sight  of  the  panther,  who  had 
climbed  the  tree  and  cut  off  its  retreat,  it 
bristled  its  black  and  white  quills,  wheeled 
about  on  its  branch,  and  eyed  its  foe  with 
more  anger  than  terror,  confident  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  pointed  armor. 

The   panther   understood   and  respected 
that  fine  array  of  needle  points,  and  ordi- 
narily would  have  gone   his  way  hungry 
rather  than  risk  the  peril  of  getting  his 
paws  and  nose  stuck  full  of  those  barbed 
weapons.     But,  just  now,  his  cunning  was 
very  keenly  on  edge.     He  crawled  within 
striking   distance   of   the   porcupine,   and 
reached  out  his  great  paw  gingerly  enough 
to    clutch    the    latter's    unprotected    face. 
Instantly    the    porcupine    rolled    himself 
into  a  bristling  ball  of  needles  and  dropped 
to  the  ground  below.      The    panther  fol- 
lowed at  a  single  bound,  but  there  was  no 
need  whatever  of  hurry.      The  porcupine 
lay  on  the  snow,  safely  coiled  up  within 
his  citadel  of  quills,  and  the  panther  lay 
down    beside    him,    waiting    for    him    to 
unroll.     But,   after  half  an  hour  of  this 
vain  waiting,  patience  gave  out,  and  he 
began  experimenting.  Extending  his  claws 
to   the  utmost,  so    that   the    quill   points 
should    not    come    in    contact    with    the 
fleshy  pads  of  his  foot,  he  softly  turned 
the  porcupine  over.     Now  it  chanced  that 
the  snow  whereon  it  lay    slanted  toward 
the    open    pool;     and  the    bristling     ball 
moved  several  feet  down  the  slope.     The 
panther's  pale  eyes  gleamed  with  a  sudden 
thought.     He  pushed  the  ball  again  very 
delicately,  again — and  yet  again,  till  sud- 


denly, the  slope  having  grown  steeper,  it 
rolled  of  its  own  accord,  and  dropped  with 
a  splash  into  the  icy  current. 

As  it  came  to  the  surface,  the  porcupine 
straightened  itself  out,  to  swim  to  the 
opposite  shore;  but  like  a  flash  the  pan- 
ther's paws  scooped  under  it,  and  the  long, 
keen  claws  caught  it  in  the  unshielded 
belly.  Unavailing  now  were  those  myriad 
bristling  spear  points;  and  when  the 
panther  continued  his  journey  he  left 
behind  him  but  a  skin  of  quills  and  some 
blood  stains  on  the  snow  to  tell  the  envi- 
ous lucivees  that  one  had  passed  that  way 
who  knew  how  to  outwit  the  porcupine. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon,  the 
gaunt  wanderer  came  across  an  astonish- 
ishing  and  incomprehensible  trail,  at  the 
first  sight  and  scent  of  which  the  hair  rose 
fiercely  along  his  backbone. 

The  scent  of  this  strange  trail  he  knew 
— and  hated  it,  and  feared  it.  It  was  the 
man  scent.  But  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
tracks  at  first  appalled  him.  He  had  seen 
men  and  the  footprints  of  men  but  never 
men  with  feet  so  vast  as  these.  The  trail 
was  perhaps  an  hour  old.  He  sniffed  at 
it  and  puzzled  over  it  for  a  time ;  and  then, 
perceiving  that  the  man  scent  clung  only 
in  a  little  depression  about  the  centre  of 
each  track,  concluded  that  the  man  who 
had  made  the  track  was  no  bigger  than 
such  men  as  he  had  seen.  The  rest  of  the 
track  was  a  puzzle,  indeed,  but  it  presently 
ceased  to  appal.  Thereupon  he  changed 
his  direction  and  followed  the  man's  trail 
at  a  rapid  pace.  His  courage  was  not 
strung  up  to  the  pitch  of  resolving  to 
attack  this  most  dangerous  and  most 
dreaded  of  all  creatures,  but  his  hunger 
urged  him  insistently  and  he  hoped  for 
some  lucky  chance  of  catching  the  man  at 
a  disadvantage.  Moreover,  it  would  soon 
be  night,  and  he  knew  that  with  darkness 
his  courage  would  increase,  while  that  of 
the  man — a  creature  who  could  not  see 
well  in  the  dark — should,  by  all  the  laws 
of  the  wilderness,  diminish.  He  licked  his 
lean  chops  at  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  should  he  take  the  man  unawares. 

For  some  time  he  followed  the  trail  at 
a  shambling  lope,  every  now  and  then 
dropping  into  a  slow  trot  for  the  easement 
of  the  change.  But  when,  toward  sun- 
down, the  shadows  began  to  lengthen  and 
turn  blue  upon  the  snow,  and  the  western 
sky  through  the  spruce  tops  took  on  a  bit- 
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tcT,  wintry,  orange  dye,  he  noticed  that  the 
trail  was  growing  fresher.  So  strong  did 
the  scent  become  that  he  expected  every 
moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
through  the  thickets. 

Thereupon  he  grew  very  cautious.  No 
longer  would  he  lope  or  trot;  but  he  crept 
forw^ard  warily,  belly  to  the  ground,  set- 
ting down  each  paw  with  delicacy  and 
precaution.  He  kept  turning  the  yellow 
gleam  of  his  eyes  from  side  to  side  con- 
tinually, searching  the  undergrowth  on 
every  hand,  and  often  looking  back  along 
his  own  tracks.  He  knew  that  men  were 
sometimes  inconceivably  stupid  but  at 
other  times  cunning  beyond  all  the  craft 
of  the  wood  folk.  lie  was  not  going  to 
let  himself  become  the  hunted  instead  of 
the  hunter,  caught  in  the  old  device  of  the 
doubled  trail. 

At  last,  as  twilight  was  gathering  head- 
way among  the  thickets,  he  was  startled  by 
a  succession  of  sharp  sounds  just  in  front 
of  him.  He  stopped  and  crouched  motion- 
less in  his  tracks.  But  presently  he  recog- 
nized and  understood  the  sharp  sounds, 
especially  when  they  were  followed  by  a 
crackling  and  snapping  of  dry  branches. 
They  were  axe  strokes.  He  had  heard 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lumber 
camps  before  his  five  years'  retirement  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Upsalquitch. 

With  comprehension  came  new  courage 
— for  the  wild  folk  put  human  wisdom  to 
shame  in  their  judicious  fear  of  what  they 
do  not  understand.  He  crept  a  little 
nearer  and  from  a  safe  hiding  watched 
the  man  at  his  task  of  gathering  dry  fire- 
wood for  the  night.  From  time  to  tiiiie 
the  man  looked  about  him  .alertly,  half 
suspiciously,  as  if  he  felt  himself  watched. 
But  he  could  not  discern  the  pale,  cruel 
eyes  that  followed  him  unwinking  from  the 
depth  of  the  hemlock  thicket. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  panther  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  man  take  one  of  his  heavy 
snow-shoes  and  begin  digging  vigorusly 
at  the  snow.  In  a  little  while  there  was  a 
circular  hole  dug  so  deep  that  when  the 
man  stood  up  in  it  little  more  than  his 
head  and  shoulders  appeared  over  the  edge. 
Then  he  carried  in  a  portion  of  the  wood 
which  he  had  cut,  together  with  a  big  arm- 
ful of  spruce  boughs.  He  busied  himself 
for  a  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  his 
head  appearing  every  now  and  then,  but 
only    for    a    moment.      The    panther    was 


filled  with  curiosity  but  restrained  him- 
self from  drawing  nearer  to  investigate. 
Then,  when  it  had  grown  so  dark  that  he 
was  about  to  steal  from  his  hiding  and 
creep  closer,  suddenly  there  was  a  flash  of 
light,  and  smoke  and  flame  arose  from  the 
hole,  throwing  a  red,  revealing  glare  on 
every  covert;  and  the  panther,  his  lips 
twitching  and  his  hair  rising,  shrank 
closer  into  his  retreat. 

Seeing  that  the  man  was  much  occupied 
over  the  fire,  the  hungry  beast  made  a  par- 
tial circuit  of  the  campfire,  and  noise- 
lessly climbed  a  tree  whence  he  could  look 
down  into  the  mysterious  hole. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  he  watched 
the  man  make  his  meal,  smoke  his  pipe, 
replenish  the  fire,  and,  finally,  rolling  him- 
self in  his  heavy  blanket,  compose  himself 
to  sleep. 

Then,  little  by  little,  the  panther  crept 
nearer.  He  feared  the  fire;  but  the  tire 
soon  began  to  die  down,  and  he  despised  it 
as  he  saw  it  fading.  He  crept  out  upon 
a  massive  hemlock  limb,  almost  overlook- 
ing the  hole,  but  screened  by  a  veil  of  fine 
green  branches.  From  this  position  he 
could  spring  upon  the  sleeper  at  one 
bound,  as  scon  as  he  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  audacious  enterprise.  He 
feared  the  man,  even  asleep;  in  fact,  he 
stood  in  strange  awe  of  the  helpless,  slum- 
bering form.  But  little  by  little  he  began 
to  realize  that  he  feared  his  own  hunger 
more. 

Lower  and  lower  sank  the  failing  fire. 
He  resolved  that  as  soon  as  the  sleeper 
should  stir  in  his  sleep,  beginning  to 
awake,  he  would  spring.  But  the  sleeper 
slept,  unstirring;  and  so  the  panther, 
equally  unstirring,  watched. 

n. 

A  little  beyond  the  campfire,  where  the 
man  lay  sleeping  under  those  sinister  eyes, 
rose  the  slopes  of  a  wooded  ridge.  The 
ridge  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  second 
growth  of  birch,  maple,  Canada  fir,  moose- 
wood,  and  white  spruce,  the  ancient  forest 
having  fallen  years  before  under  the  axes 
of  the  lumbermen.  Here  on  the  ridge, 
whore  the  food  they  loved  was  abundant,  a 
buck  with  his  herd  of  does  and  fawns  had 
established  his  winter  yard. 

With  their  sharp,  slim  hoofs  which  cut 
deep  into  the  snow,  if  the  deer  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  their  food  at  large  they 
would    find    themselves   at    the   merc^  of 
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every   foe  as  soon  as  the  snow  lay  deep 
enou^^b.    to   imx>ede   their   running.    It   is 
their   custom,  therefore,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ivinter,  to  select  a  locality  where  the 
food  supply  will  not  fail  them,  and  inter- 
sect it  in  every  conceivable  direction  with 
an  inexplicable  labyrinth  of  paths.     These 
paths     are    kept    well    trodden,    whatever 
snovr  may  fall.    If  straightened  out,  they 
would    reach    for    many    a    league.     To 
unravel  their  intricacies  is  a  task  to  which 
only    the   memories   of   their   makers   arc 
equal,   and  along  them  the  deer  flee  like 
wraiths  at  any  alarm.     If  close  pressed  by 
an   enemy  they  will  leap,  light  as  birds, 
from  one  deep  path  to  another,  leaving  no 
mark  on  the  intervening  barrier  of  snow, 
and  breaking  the  trail  effectually.     Thus, 
when  the  snow  lies  heavy,  the  yard  becomes 
their  spacious  citadel,  the  despair  of  pur- 
suing lynx  or  panther.     A  herd  of  deer 
well  yarded,  under  the  leadership  of  an  old 
and  crafty  buck,  will  come  safe  and  sleek 
through  the  fiercest  wilderness  winter  ? 

The  little  herd  which  occupied  this  par- 
ticular yard  chanced  to  be  feeding,  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  winter  twilight,  very  near 
the  lower  limits  of  the  yard,  when  sud- 
denly a  faint  red  glow  stealing  through 
the   branches  caught  the  old  buck's  eye. 
There  was  a  quick  stamp  of  warning  and 
on  the  instant  the  herd  turned  to  statues, 
their  faces  all  one  way,  their  sensitive  ears, 
vibrating  nostrils,  and  wide,  attentive  eyes 
all  striving  to  interpret  the  prodigy.    They 
were  a  herd  of  the  deep  woods.     Not  one 
of  them  had  ever  been  near   the  settle- 
ments.   Not  even  the  wise  old  leader  had 
ever  seen  a  fire.     This  light,  when  the  sun 
had  set  and  no  moon  held  the  sky,  was 
inexplicable. 

But  to  the  deer  a  mystery  means  some- 
thing to  be  solved.  He  has  the  perilous 
gift  of  curiosity.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
moveless  watching  the  whole  herd,  in 
single  file,  began  noiselessly  threading  the 
lower  windings  of  the  maze,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  strange  light.  When  the 
first  smell  of  the  burning  came  to  their 
nostrils  they  halted,  but  not  for  long. 
That  smell  was  just  another  mystery  to  be 
looked  into.  At  the  smell  of  the  frying 
pork  they  stopped  again,  this  time  for  a 
longer  period  and  with  symptoms  of  un- 
easiness. To  their  delicate  nerves  there 
was  something  of  a  menace  in  that  forbid- 
ding  odor.    But,  even   so,  it  was    to    be 


investigated;  and  very  soon  they  resumed 
their  wary  advance. 

A  few  moments  more  and  they  came  to 
a  spot  where,  peering  through  a  cover  of 
spruce  boughs,  their  keen  eyes  could  see 
the  hole  in  the  snow,  the  campfire,  and  the 
man  seated  beside  it,  smoking  his  pipe.  It 
was  all  very  wonderful  but  instinct  told 
them  it  was  perilous,  and  the  old  buck 
promptly  decided  that  the  information 
they  had  acquired  was  sufiicient  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  a  deer's  daily  life. 
He  would  go  no  nearer.  The  whole  herd 
stood  there  for  a  long  time,  forgetting  to 
eat,  absorbed  in  the  novelty  and  wonder  of 
the  scene. 

The  whole  herd,  did  I  say  ?  There  was 
one  exception.  To  a  certain  young  doe 
that  fire  was  the  most  fascinating  thing 
^n  life.  It  drew  her.  It  hypnotized  her. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  stillness  she  could 
resist  no  longer.  She  pushed  past  the 
leader  of  the  herd,  and  stole  noiselessly 
toward  the  shining,  lovely  thing.  The  old 
buck  signaled  her  back — first  gently,  then 
angrily;  but  she  had  grown  forgetful  of 
the  laws  of  the  herd.  She  had  but  one 
thought — to  get  nearer  to  the  campfire, 
and  drench*  her  vision  in  the  entrancing 
glow. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  her  infatuation,  she 
forgot  not  her  ancestral  gift  of  prudence. 
She  went  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  drifting, 
pausing,  listening,  sniffing  the  air,  conceal- 
ing herself  behind  every  cover.  The  rest  of 
the  herd  gazed  after  her  with  great  eyes 
of  resignation,  then  left  her  to  her  way- 
ward will,  and  resumed  their  watching  of 
the  campfire.  When  one  member  of  a 
herd  persists  in  disobeying  orders,  the  rest 
endure  with'  equanimity  whatever  fate  may 
befall  her. 

Step  by  step,  as  if  treading  on  eggshells, 
the  fascinated  doe  threaded  the  path,  till 
she  came  to  the  lowest  limit  of  the  yard. 
From  that  point  the  path  swerved  back  up 
the  ridge,  forsaking  the  ruddy  glow.  The 
doe  paused,  hesitating.  She  was  still  too 
far  from  the  object  of  her  admiration  and 
wonder,  but  she  feared  the  deep  snow. 
Her  irresolution  soon  passed,  however. 
Getting  behind  a  thick  hemlock,  she  cau- 
tiously raised  herself  over  the  barrier  and 
made  straight  for  the  campfire. 

Packed  as  the  snow  was,  her  light  weight 
enabled  her  to  traverse  it  without  actually 
floundering.     She  sank  deep  at  every  step 
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but  had  perfect  control  of  her  motions, 
and  made  no  more  sound  than  if  she  had 
been  a  bunch  of  fur  blown  softly  over  the 
surface. 

At  last  she  found  herself  so  close  to  the 
^e  that  only  a  thicket  of  young  spruce 
divided  her  from  the  edge  of  the  hole. 
Planting  herself  rigidly,  her  gray  form  an 
indeterminate  shadow  among  the  blotches 
and  streaks  of  shadow,  her  ^  ide,  mild  eyes 
watched  the  man  with  intensest  interest,  as 
he  knocked  out  his  pipe,  mended  the  fire, 
and  rolled  himself  into  his  blanket  on  the 
spruce  boughs.  When  she  saw  that  he  was 
asleep,  she  presently  forgot  about  him. 
Her  eyes  returned  to  the  fire,  and  fixed 
themselves  upon  it.  The  veering,  dimin- 
ishing flames  held  her  as  by  sorcery.  All 
else  was  forgotten — food,  foes,  and  the 
herd  alike,  as  she  stared  with  childlike 
eagerness  at  the  bed  of  red  coals.  The 
pupils  of  her  eyes  kept  alternately  expand- 
ing and  contracting,  as  the  glow  in  the 
coals  waxed  and  waned  under  the  fluctuant 
breath  of  passing  airs. 

m. 

Very  early  that  same  morning  a  brown 
and  grizzled  chopper  in  Nicholson's  camp, 
having  obtained  a  brief  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Boss,  had  started  out  on  bis 
snow-shoes  for  a  two  days'  tramp  to  the 
settlements.  He  had  been  seized  the  night 
before  with  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
homesickness. 

Shrewd,  whimsical,  humorous,  kind,  ever 
ready  to  stand  by  a  comrade,  fearless  in  all 
the  daimting  emergencies  which  so  often 
confront  the  lumbermen  in  their  strenuous 
calling,  these  sudden  attacks  of  homesick- 
ness were  his  one  and  well-known  failing. 
At  least  once  in  every  winter  he  was  sure 
to  be  so  seized,  and  equally  sure  to  be  so 
favored  by  the  Boss. 

On  account  of  his  popularity  in  the 
camp,  moreover,  this  favor  excited  no  jeal- 
ousy. It  had  come  to  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  "  Mac  "  would  go  home  for 
a  few  days,  if  one  of  his  "spells'*  came 
upon  him.  He  was  always  docked,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  time  of  his  absence,  but,  as  he 
never  staved  away  more  than  a  week,  his 
little  holiday  made  no  very  serious  breach 
in  his  roll  when  pay  day  came.  Though 
not  a  hunter,  the  man  was  a  thorough 
woodsman.  And  he  always  carried  a  rifle 
on  his  solitary  tramps. 

He  had  two  good  reasons  for  carrying 


the  rifle.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  panther  and  went 
always  in  the  hope  of  meeting  one.  The 
stories  which  he  had  heard  of  them,  cur- 
rent in  all  the  lumber  camps  of  northern 
NeW  Brunswick,  were  so  conflicting  that 
he  coidd  not  but  feel  uncertain  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  encounter  was  likely  to 
take  place.  The  only  point  on  which  he 
felt  assured  was  that  he  and  the  panther 
would  some  day  meet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  great  cat  had  grown  so  scarce 
in  New  Brunswick  that  some  hunters  de- 
clared it  to  be  extinct.  The  second  reason 
was  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  all  lucirees, 
or  lynxes — **  Injin  Devils,''  he  called  them. 

Once,  when  he  was  a  baby,  just  big 
enough  to  sit  up  if  strapped  into  his  chair, 
a  lucivee  had  come  and  glared  at  him,  with 
fierce  eyes,  through  the  doorway  of  his 
lonely  backwoods  cabin.  His  mother  had 
come  rushing  from  the  cow  shed,  just  in 
time;  and  the  lucivee,  slinking  off  to  the 
woods,  had  vented  his  disappointment  in  a 
series  of  soul-curdling  screeches.  The 
memory  of  this  terror  was  a  scar  in  his 
heart  which  time  failed  to  efface.  He 
grew  up  to  hate  the  lucivees,  and  from  the 
day  when  he  learned  to  handle  a  gun  he 
was  always  ready  to  hunt  them. 

On  this  particular  day  of  his  life  he  had 
tramped  all  the  morning  without  adven- 
ture, his  face  set  eagerly  toward  the  west- 
Along  in  the  afternoon  he  was  once  or 
twice  surprised  by  a  creeping  sensation 
along  his  backbone  and  in  the  roots  of  the 
hair  on  his  neck.  He  stopped  and  peered 
about  him  searchingly  with  a  feeling  that 
he  was  followed.  But  he  had  implicit 
faith  in  his  eyesight,  and  when  that 
revealed  no  menace  he  went  onward 
reassured. 

But  when  the  diversion  of  gathering 
firewood  and  digging  the  hole  that  was  to 
serve  him  for  a  camp  came  to  an  end  and 
he  stooped  to  build  his  campfire,  that  sen- 
sation of  being  watched  came  over  him 
again.  It  was  so  strong  that  he  straight- 
ened up  sharply  and  scrutinized  every 
thicket  within  eye-shot.  Thereafter,  al- 
though he  could  see  nothing  to  justify  his 
curious  uneasiness,  the  sensation  kept 
recurring  insistently,  all  the  time  that  he 
was  occupied  in  cooking  and  eating  his 
meal.  When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  turn 
in  for  his  brief  night's  sleep  (he  planned 
to  be  afoot  again  long  before  dawn)  he 
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heaped  his  frugal  campfire  a  little  higher 
than  usual  and  took  quite  the  unwonted 
precaution  of  lajung  his  rifle  within  easy 
grasp  of  his  hand. 

In  spite  of  these  vague  warnings,  where- 
in his  instinct  showed  itself  so  much  more 
sagacious  than  his  reason,  he  fell  asleep  at 
once.  His  wholesome  drowsiness,  in  that 
clear  and  vital  air,  was  not  to  be  denied. 
But  once  deep  asleep,  beyond  all  the 
vacillations  of  ordered  thought  and  the 
obstinacies  of  will,  his  sensitive  intui- 
tions reasserted  themselves.  They  insisted 
sharply  on  his  giving  heed  to  their  warn- 
ingSy  and  all  at  once  he  found  himself 
wide  awake,  with  not  a  vestige  of  sleep's 
heaviness  left  in  his  brain. 

With  his  trained  woodcraft,  however,  he 
knew  that  it  was  some  peril  that  had  thus 
awakened  him,  and  he  gave  no  sign  of  his 
waking.  Without  a  movement,  without  a 
change  in  his  slow,  deep  breathing,  he  half 
opened  his  eyes,  and  scanned  the  surround- 
ing trees  through  narrowed  lids 

Presently,  he  caught  a  jrlimmer  of  big, 
soft,  round  eyes  gazing  at  him  through  a 
tangle  of  spruce  boughs.  Were  they  gazing 
at  him  ?  No,  it  was  the  Are  that  held  their 
harmless  attention.  He  guessed  the  owner 
of  those  soft  eyes ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
he  was  able  to  dimly  discern  the  lines  of 
the  doe's  head  and  neck. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  impa- 
tiently at  his  own  folly.  Had  he  been 
enduring  all  these  creepy  apprehensions 
because  an  inquisitive  deer  had  followed 
him  ?  Were  his  nerves  grown  so  sensitive 
that  the  staring  of  a  chipmunk  or  a  rabbit 
might  have  power  to  break  his  sleep  ?  But, 
while  these  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
brain,  his  body  lay  still,  as  before,  obedient 
to  the  subtle  dictates  of  his  instinct.  Ilis 
long  study  of  the  wild  things  had  taught' 
him  much  of  their  own  peculiar  wisdom. 
He  swept  his  glance  around  the  dim-lit 
circle  as  far  as  he  could  without  percepti- 
bly turning  his  head — and  met  the  lambent 
blue-green  gaze  of  the  watching  panther ! 

Through  the  thin  veil  of  the  hemlock 
twigs  he  could  make  out  the  body  of  the 
panther  gathered  for  the  spring,  and  he 
realized  with  a  pang  that  the  long  expected 
had  arrived,  but  not  in  just  the  form  he 
would  have  chosen!  He  knew  better  than 
to  reach  for  his  rifle — ^because  he   knew 


that  the  least  movement  of  head  or  hand 
would  he  the  signal  for  the  launching  of 
that  fatal  leap.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait — and  keep  motionless — and  think  I 

The  strain  of  that  waiting  was  unspeak- 
able. Under  it  the  minutes  drew  out  to 
hours.  But,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
think  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  a  brand 
in  the  fire  burned  through  and  broke 
smartly.  Flames  leapt  up,  with  a  shower 
of  sparks — and  the  panther,  somewhat 
startled,  drew  back  and  shifted  his  gaze. 
It  was  but  for  an  instant;  but  in  that 
instant  the  man  had  laid  hold  of  his  rifle, 
drawn  it  to  him,  and  got  it  into  a  position 
whence  one  more  swift  movement  would 
enable  him  to  shoot. 

But  it  was  not  the  panther  only  who 
had  been  startled  by  the  breaking  brand, 
the  leaping  flame.  The  young  doe  had 
leapt  w^ildly  backward,  so  that  a  great  birch 
trunk  now  cut  off  lier  view  of  the  fire.  The 
first  alarm  gone  by,  she  moved  to  recover 
her  post  of  vantage.  Very  stealthily  and 
silently  she  moved — ^but  the  motion  caught 
the  panther's  eye. 

The  man  noted  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  beast's  gaze,  a  change  in  the  light 
of  his  eyeballs.  There  was  no  more  hate 
in  them,  no  more  doubt  and  dread;  only 
hunger  and  eager  triumph.  As  softly  as 
an  owl's  wings  move  through  the  coverts, 
the  great  beast  drew  back  and  started  to 
descend  from  the  tree.  He  would  go  stalk 
deer,  drink  warm  deer's  blood,  and  leave 
the  dangerous  sleeper  to  his  dreams. 

The  man  considered.  Panthers  were 
indeed  very  scarce  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
undeniably  interesting.  But  he  loved  the 
deer,  and  to  this  particular  doe  he  felt 
that  he  perhaps  owed  his  life.  The  debt 
should  be  paid  in  full. 

As  the  panther  turned  to  slip  down  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  the  man  sat  up  straight 
in  his  blanket.  He  took  careful  but  almost 
instantaneous  aim  at  a  point  just  behind 
the  panther's  foreshoulder.  He  pressed 
the  trigger.  At  the  report  the  great  beast 
fell  limp,  a  huddled  heap  of  fur  and  long 
bared  fangs.  The  man  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  stirred  the  campfire  to  a  blaze. 

And  the  doe,  her  heart  pounding  with 
panic,  her  curiosity  all  devoured  in  con- 
suming terror,  went  crashing  off  with  mad 
leaps  through  the  thickets. 
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By  E.  WILLARD  ROBY 


NOW  that  there  is  to  be  a  contest  in 
England,  beginning  May  31,  be- 
tween representative  teams  of  Eng- 
land and  America  for  the  International 
American  Polo  Cup  won  by  England  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1886,  a  short 
sketch  of  the  game's  early  American  his- 
tory is  of  interest. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Herald^  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  introducing  the  game  into  this 
country.  It  was  he  that  dined,  in  1876,  at 
his  own  residence,  which  still  stands  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Thirty-eighth  street,  New  York  City,  the 
following  gentlemen:  'Messrs.  William 
Jay,  Wm.  B.  Douglass,  Chas.  G.  Franck- 
lyn,  Winnie  Thorn,  Perry  Belmont,  John 
Mott,  Samuel  llowland,  and  Lord  Mande- 
ville.  It  was  decided  to  bring  from  Texas 
a  carload  of  cow  ponies,  and,  until  within 
a  short  time,  there  has  hung  in  the  Mead- 
ow-Brook Club  House,  Long  Island,  a  list 
of  these  ponies,  distributed  by  lot  among 
the  diners,  at  an  average  cost  of  $20  each. 
The  first  game  was  played  during  that 
winter  in  the  old  frame  Dickel  Biding 
Academy,  where  now  stands  the  Union 
League  Club,  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Thirty-ninth  street;  and  play  was  later 
continued  at  Jerome  Park  race  course,  at 
Fordham,  in  1877. 

Among  others  who  took  up  the  game 
in  1877  were  Herman  Oelrichs,  Fairman 
Rogers,  F.  Gray  Griswold,  George  R.  Fear- 
ing, Hollis  Hunnewell,  Fred  Bronson,  Sir 
Bache  Cunard,  W.  K.  Thorn,  Lloyd  Bryce. 
and  ITowland  Bobbins,  who  organized  the 
Westchester  Polo  Club,  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  That  year  Messrs. 
II.  L.  Herbert,  C.  A.  Robbins,  H.  J.  Mon- 
tague, Captain  Wilson,  C.  W.  Elder,  and 
Adolph  Ladenburg  established  the  New 
York  Polo  Club  at  Long  Branch. 

Then  the  members  of  the  Narragansett 
Gun  Club  took  up  the  game,  and  among 
them  were  Messrs.  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr., 
F.  W.  Davis,  and  Carrol  Bryce. 

The  Messrs.   Cary,  Hamlin,   Scatcherd, 


and  others,  at  Buffalo,  organized  a  club 
in  1878,  and  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1879,  were  defeated  by  the  Westchester 
Club;  and  on  Long  Island,  the  Messrs. 
August  Belmont,  Elliot  Zborowski,  and 
others  organized  the  Queens  County  Club. 

In  the  early  games  the  rules  were  the 
same  as  in  England,  and  the  forage  cap 
and  croquet  sticks  and  hand-made  balls  and 
all  sorts  of  ponies  were  used.  But  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  western  pony,  the 
Mexican  bronco,  was  handiest  and  hardiest 
of  all  the  ponies  ridden. 

The  grounds  were,  of  course,  smaller 
than  now  and  marked  out  with  flags  and 
white  lines  along  the  sides  in  place  of  the 
boards  now  used. 

One  of  the  first  public  games  was  at 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, between  the  West- 
chester and  the  Queens  County  clubs,  on 
June  21,  1879;  it  was  witnessed  by  10,000 
persons.  The  sides  were  five  players 
each.  The  Westchester  team  being  Harry 
Oelrichs,  August  Belmont,  Carrol  Bryce, 
William  W.  Stanford,  and  H.  L.  Herbert; 
colors  blue  and  yellow.  The  Queens 
County  team  were  F.  Gray  Griswold,  Her- 
man Oelrichs,  F.  T.  Iselin,  Pierre  Loril- 
lard, Jr.,  and  Center  Hitchcock:  colors 
blue  and  cardinal.     The  Westchesters  won. 

In  1880,  the  Manhattan  Polo  Club  was 
started  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue.  Ten  blocks  of  ground 
were  purchased,  upon  which  were  built  a 
forty-foot  driveway,  a  band  stand,  a  grand 
stand,  and  refreshment  booths.  But  the 
^rass  refused  to  grow,  and  the  players  were 
so  dilatory  in  keeping  their  engagements 
to  play  that  spectators,  who  at  first  came 
eagerly,  soon  dwindled  in  numbers,  and 
the  public  fixtures  were  discontinued  and 
the  ground  sold  at  a  profit. 

In  1880  Mr.  Bennett  sold  his  polo  ponies, 
Sultan  bringing  the  highest  price,  $85. 

About  this  time  play  was  begun  at  the 
Meadow-Brook,  at  the  Rockaway,  and  at 
the  Pelham  Hunt  clubs,  and  among  the 
players  were  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Fox- 
hall  Keene,  Winthrop  Rutherford,  J.  B. 
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Cheever,  E.  C.  LaMontagne,  Fred.  Beech, 
A.  C.  Tower,  Jos.  Stevens,  S.  S.  Sands,  J. 
L.  Xernochan,  John  Cowdin,  E.  D.  Mor- 
gan, Stanley  Mortimer,  E.  Willard  Koby, 
Oliver  Iselin,  and  Dudley  and  Egerton 
Winthrop.  In  1885  a  team  was  organized 
at  Harvard  College  by  Messrs.  Raymond 
Belmont,  Egerton  Winthrop,  Oliver  Bird, 
and  Amos  French.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  polo  clubs  were  organized  in  the  West 
at  Lamars  and  Sibley,  Iowa,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  later  at  Sioux  City,  la. 

At  first  the  English  rules  were  adopted, 
but  early  in  the  history  of  the  American 
game  the  off-side  rule  was  abolished,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  umpire  to 
decide  when  off-side  occurred;  a  rule 
preventing  the  hooking  of  mallets  was 
added  to  the  American  rules,  because  hook- 
ing intercepted  long  runs  and  was  particu- 
larly annoying  to  individual  play — for  to 
take  the  ball  down  the  field  by  successive 
strokes  was  the  ambition  of  the  best  play- 
ers.   Passing  was  unknown. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that 
four  players  from  Ilurlingham  came  over 
in  1886  to  play  an  American  team.  The 
Englishmen  were  John  Watson,  Captain 
R.  Lumley,  W.  Hone,  and  Malcolm  Little. 
The  match  was  played  under  the  American 
rules.  That  is,  there  was  no  off-side 
rule  and  the  hooking  of  mallets  was 
barred.  This,  though  a  disadvantage  to 
the  English,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
winning  the  game  easily.  They  passed  the 
ball  to  one  another  and  rode  off  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  devoted  their  efforts  to  indi- 
vidual play.  The  score  was  10  to  4  against 
America. 

But  the  international  match  gave  a 
fillip  to  the  game  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  several  new  clubs,  so  that 
in  1890  the  Polo  Association  was  formed 
by  the  Westchester,  Essex,  Meadow-Brook, 
County  Club  of  Westchester,  Morris 
County,  Rockaway,  Philadelphia,  and  Oys- 
ter Bay  clubs.  H.  L.  Herbert  was  elected 
chairman,  which  position  he  continues  to 
hold  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  game 
in  this  country,  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee was  formed,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was 
the  institution  of  a  handicap,  introduced 
as  a  necessity,  to  encourage  beginners  to 
meet  other  players.  At  this  time  Meadow- 
Brook,  composed  of  Messrs.  Hitchcock, 
Belmont,  Bird,  and  Winthrop,  and  Rocka- 
way, composed  of  Messrs.  Choovor,  CowHin, 


Keene,  and  Rutherford,  far  outclassed  all 
other  players,  and  without  the  handicap 
would  have  won  all  the  cups.  The  handi- 
cap system,  devised  to  put  players  and 
ponies  on  an  equality,  has  undoubtedly 
continued  to  be  of  use  in  this  country  in 
the  development  of  the  game.  It  has 
encouraged  combination  play  among  the 
younger  men,  who  by  a  system  of  passing 
and  riding  out  can  win,  as  did  the  Ded- 
ham  team  in  1901,  from  teams  of  much 
greater  individual  skill. 

The  match  this  year  between  England 
and  America  will  be  played  under  the 
English  rules.  This  will  be  a  factor,  of 
course,  in  favor  of  England,  as  the  players 
will  have  only  two  weeks  of  practise  under 
the  English  rules,  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar,  and  which  radically  alter  the 
tactics  of  the  game. 

The  American  team  will  be  selected  from 
Foxhall  Keene,  captain,  handicapped  at 
ten  goals;  R.  Agassiz,  eight  goals;  J.  E. 
Cowdin,  nine  goals;  L.  Waterbury,  ten 
goals;   J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.,  nine  goals. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  that  our  best 
players,  with  samples  of  our  best  ponies, 
have  the  means,  inclination,  and  leisure  to 
cross  the  ocean  together  and  contest  for 
the  cup,  which  the  English  were  successful 
in  winning  from  us  sixteen  years  ago. 

And  perhaps,  and  surely  such  is  to  be 
hoped,  this  match  will  result  in  bringing 
both  countries  to  play  under  the  same 
rules.  Land  and  Water  lately  says  the 
waiving  of  off-side  rules  is  not  of  so 
much  importance,  and  would  probably  be  a 
relief  to  the  umpires.  The  abolition  of 
stick  crooking,  however,  would  be  a  much 
more  serious  matter.  One  of  the  best 
American  supporters  of  the  game,  who  has 
played  much  in  England,  has  recommended 
here  "  that  we  abolish  our  rule  preventing 
the  'crooking  of  mallets,  and  that  England 
should  do  away  with  the  rules  as  to  off- 
side. This  would  be  a  reasonable  adjust- 
ment, would  simplify  the  game,  and  do 
away  with  const,ant  appeals  to  the  umpire. 

There  would  then  be  no  restrictions 
whatever.  It  would  be  the  simplest  as 
well  as  the  greatest  of  games,  simply  to 
knock  the  ball  between  the  posts,  with  limi- 
tations only  as  to  the  size  of  the  ponies 
and  grounds  and  length  of  periods  of  play. 

In  America  a  game  takes  over  two 
hours,  and  often  throe  hours  to  play, 
whoroaa   in  Enprland   the   game  is   always 
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over  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  is  that  in  Eng- 
land no  time  is  wasted  between  goals. 

Here  we  play  four  periods  of  fifteen 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which, 
excepting  the  last,  play  is  stopped,  even 
though  the  ball  is  rolling  between  the  goal 
posts. 

Here  we  allow  seven  minutes  between 
periods  and  two  minutes  after  each  goal, 
and  may  discontinue  the  game  for  a 
change  of  ponies  at  any  time.  But  in 
England  they  play  ten  minute  periods 
without  a  change  of  ponies,  and  the 
moment  a  goal  is  made  the  players  trot 
back  to  the  centre  of  the  field  and  are  at  it 
again  without  the  slightest  delay. 

It  is  the  same  between  periods.  The 
players  slip  off  one  pony  and  on  another, 
take  a  drink  if  they  wish  it  and  are  on 
the  field  again.  At  the  end  of  each  ten 
minute  period  play  continues  until  a  goal 
is  made  or  the  ball  is  knocked  out.  Any 
overtime  is  deducted  from  the  next  period, 
so  that  the  game  occupies  not  more  than 
an  hour  of  actual  play.       • 

In  Tndia  the  size  of  the  ponies  was  lim- 
ited at  first  to  thirteen  hands  and  one  inch, 
and  has  since  been  increased  to  13.3  hands 
and  this  year  to  14.1  hands.  In  England 
the  height  of  the  ponies  was  at  first  14.1 
and  has  since  been  increased  to  14.2,  and 
we  in  America  have  in  our  rules  followed 
England  in  limiting  the  height  of  the 
ponies.  But  i)onies  exceeding  the  pre- 
scribed limit  of  14.2  are  coming  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  in  England 
as  well  as  in  America. 

An.vthing  up  to  14.3  apparently  goes 
without  question,  nowadays,  and  the  best 
players  would  not  object  to  playing  ponies 
of  fifteen  hands.  The  only  question  is, 
does  their  size  make  them  unhandy.  In 
the  coming  championship  contest  America 
made  it  one  of  the  conditions  that  the 
ponies  should  not  be  measured,  and  Eng- 
land readily  consented.  The  fact  is  that 
for  years  no  pony  has  been  objected  to  in 
America  on  account  of  its  size.  14.2  was 
arrived  at,  unanimously,  as  the  best  height 
for  polo,  because  at  that  height  the  horse 
is  better  balanced,  more  active,  than  at 
any  other.  The  standard  was,  I  believe, 
raised  to  the  height  mentioned  because, 
more  and  more,  men  got  to  playing  ponies 


of  that  height,  until  finally  the  demand  to 
be  honest  about  it  and  raise  the  standard 
became  general.  So  now  men  find  that  by 
"codging,"  that  is,  faking  an  extra  inch, 
in  the  height  of  their  ponies,  they  can  get 
just  so  much  more  pace  and  bone.  The 
spectacle  of  ponies  being  drugged,  and 
their  feet  pared  down  so  that  they  hobble, 
is  common.  So  the  self -same  reason  exist:? 
now  for  raising  the  prescribed  limit  an- 
other inch.  Why  not  do  away  with  all 
hypocrisy  ? 

The  stunted,  big-boned,  short-legged  thor- 
oughbred in  the  English  or  American  stud 
book,  or  a  small  Irish  hunter,  are,  perhaps, 
the  -best  for  polo,  but  how  many  are  there  ( 
Not  enough  to  supply  one  team  of  players. 
The  Arab  lacks  speed,  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  bone  as  well.  The  New  Forrest, 
Exmoor,  Connemara,  and  Welsh  Mountain 
ponies  are  too  small.  The  Argentine 
bronco  and  Basuto  all  are  classed  as  hav- 
ing failings. 

Mr.  Furse  Vidal,  Sir  Walter  Gilby  iu 
England,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  Mr. 
Huntington,  and  Mr.  Cuyler  Patterson  in 
America,  have  experimented  for  thirty 
years  in  raising  ponies,  and  the  last-named 
writes :  "  After  all  the  failures  to  breed 
polo  ponies  by  theory,  some  are  talking  of 
breeding  thoroughbred  stallions  to  bronco 
mares  of  the  western  plains,  under  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  quality  of  the  sire 
will  redeem  the  coarseness  of  the  common 
dams,  forgetting  that  the  hot  blood  of  the 
race  horse,  united  with  the  wild,  untamed 
blood  of  the  plains,  will  produce  but  a 
hybrid,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  intensi- 
fying the  undesirable  qualities  of  both 
races.  There  is  no  short  cut  in  good  breed- 
ing. One  must  traverse  the  whcje  road,  so 
to  speak,  and  pursue  either  Welsh,  Conne- 
mara, Exmoor,  or  other  pony  lane,  out  to 
the  thoroughbred  road,  and  thence  on  to 
the  great  Arab  highway,  to  attain  suc- 
cess." But  this  is  only  a  theory  that  Mr. 
Patterson  exploits. 

The  fact  is  that  the  supply  of  best 
ponies  at  any  price  is  unequal  to  the 
demand ;  and  that  of  those  that  exist  it  is 
impossible  to  know  where  or  how  to  find  or 
breed  them.  Land  and  Water,  however, 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  best  ponies  that 
come  from  our  western  plains,  the  supply 
of  which  is  adequate  and  the  cost  low. 


It  Hurliniham.  Bciini 
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ENGLISH   AND  AMERICAN   POLO 


By  T.   F.  DALE 


IN  many  respects  the  English  code  of 
rules  differs  from  the  American.  The 
style  and  tactics  of  first-rate  Ameri- 
can and  EnRlish  teams  vary  considerably. 
The  American  code,  as  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  encourages  individual  play, 
while  the  English  has  tended  to  bring 
team  or,  as  it  is  called,  combined  play  to  a 
great  pitch  of  perfection. 

The  highest  point  of  encellence  in  this 
latter  style  has  been  reached  by  the  Eugby 
four,  Messrs.  Walter  Jones  (1).  (3.  A.  Mil- 
ler (2).  Captain  E.  0.  Miller,  D.  S.  O.  (3). 
Mr.  C.  n.  Miller  (4).  This  team,  though 
not  including  players  individually  superior 
to  some  of  its  members,  such  as  Mr.  Buck- 


master,  Mr.  A.  Rawlinson,  Messrs.  Cecil 
and  Morris  Nickalls,  yet  was  never  once 
beaten  last  season,  owing  to  the  perfection 
of  their  team  play. 

If  we  analyze  the  play  of  the  Rugby 
team  closely  we  shall  see  that  its  members 
have  brought  the  defense  of  their  own 
goal  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  and 
generally  we  may  say  that  English  defense 
is  stronger  than  its  attack.  In  illustralio" 
of  this  we  may  notice  how  very  low  the 
scoring  is  in  first-class  polo  In  England. 
The  two  great  reasons  for  the  strength  of 
the  defense  in  the  English  game  is  the 
existence  of  three  rules,  no  one  of  whicb 
has  any  place  in  American  polo. 


Ur.  C.  D.  Miller,  Ou  of  the  Eiwluh  F< 


First  we  have  the  ofE-side  rulo,  which 
runs  as  follows: 

No  player  who  is  ofT-BldE  shall  hit  the  bait, 
or  shall  in  any  wny  prevent  the  opposite  side 
from  reaching  or  hittin);  the  ball.  A  player 
i»  off-side  when  at  the  time  of  the  ball  being 
hit  he  has  no  one  of  the  opposite  side  nearer 
the  adverwrieH'  goal  line,  or  that  line  pro- 
duced, or  behind  that  line,  and  he  is  neither  in 
posneHRion  of  the  ball  nor  behind  one  of  his 
own  side  who  is  in  possesHion  of  the  ball.  The 
(toal  line  means  the  eight-yard  line  between 
the  goal  posts.  A  player,  if  olT-side,  remains 
off-side  until  the  ball  is  hit  or  hit  at  again. 

The  first  clause  includes  an.v  interference, 


whether  on  purpose  or  by  accident,  with 
any  one  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the 
second  clause  covers  the  case  when  two 
players  are  ridinp  toward  the  goal,  the 
object,  of  course,  beinp  to  prevent  No.  1  or 
No.  2  of  a  side  hanginB  behind  out  of  the 
same,  to  slip  awa.v  with  the  ball  for  a  run. 
It  has  also  a  further  effect,  that  of  keep- 
ing No.  4  well  up  in  the  game.  I  am  told 
that  American  backs,  and  I  can  well 
believe  it,  find  it  necessary  to  hang  back 
and  in  fact  to  become  goal  keepers.  I 
know  this  was  the  effect  of  the  absence  of 
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the  off-side  rule  in  my  time  in  India, 
though  now  the  rule  ia  as  much  a  part  of 
the  code  there  as  in  Engrland. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  penalties 
if  off-side  is  claimed  and  granted.  The 
Ilurlingham  rules  lay  down  that 

Any  infrinf^m^nt  of  thp  rules  constitutes  a, 
fonl  .  .  .  Un  the  f(ame  beinfc  stopped  .  .  . 
the  side  wliieh  has  been  fouled  may  claim 
either  of  the  followinR  penalties,  (a)  A  free 
hit   from   where  the   balL   was   when   the  foul 


to  take  up  their  positions  behind  their  own 
goal  line,  while  their  Xo.  3  hits  out.  I 
need  not  point  out  to  polo  players  how 
very  severe  a  penalty  this  is  in  a  hard 
fought  game.  It  is,  indeed,  1  think,  too 
severe,  for  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction 
between  the  man  who  tries  to  snatch  the 
ball  and  chances  the  penalty,  and  the 
purcl.v  accidental  and,  I  may  add,  much 
form  of  off -side. 


Tht  Original  Madow 


took  plaee,  none  of  the  opposing  side  to  be 
within  ten  yards  of  the  ball.  (61  That  the 
side  which  eaused  the  fonl  tske  the  ball  bnek 
and  hit  it  oft  from  behind  their  own  goal  line. 

The  side  tliat  claims  the  foul  may  take 
either  of  these  penalties;  thus  in  a  moment 
you  may  see  a  position  forfeited  that  it 
has  taken  over  ten  minutes  of  hard  play 
to  win,  and  a  whole  side  jogginff  sadly  back 


This  is  the  rule  that  will  hamper  the 
American  players  most.  Mr.  Cowdin,  Mr. 
Agassiz,  and  Mr.  Fosthall  Keene  have,  it  is 
true,  played  at  Hurlingham,  but  the 
Messrs.  Waterbury,  of  whose  play  we  hear 
great  things,  have  never  done  so.  In  any 
case,  to  a  hard,  dashing  game  of  attack 
the  off-side  rule  is  a  serious  obstacle.  And 
not    only   have    we   to   consider    that    the 
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American  team  will  be  troubled  by  the  rule 
as  it  works  against  themselves,  but  thej 
may  be  at  a  certain  disadvantage  by  not 
knowing  when  to  ctaim  it.  In  the  nature 
of  things  an  umpire  cannot  always  see  an 
off-side,  and  it  is  often  well  to  call  his 
attention  by  a  vigorous  cry  of  "Umpire, 
off-aide."  This  is  a  rule  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  has  modified  the  whole  spirit  and 
tactics  of  the  English  game,  and  it  is  by 


This  does  not  forbid  hitting  the  ball  or 
crooking  the  stick  when  in  front  of  the 
adversary's  ponj'.  This  rule  forbids  a  duel 
in  the  air  between  slicks,  and  also  the  very 
dangerous  pracliac  of  reaching  underneath 
a  pony's  stomach.  All  else  is  permitted. 
For  example,  so  long  as  you  do  not  lift  the 
stick  over  the  height  of  the  pony's  back, 
you  may  prevent  your  adversary  from  hit- 
ting the  ball  by  crooking  his  stick  with 


'iothjop  Rutherford 
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far  the  most  important  of  the  differences 
between  English  and  American  polo. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  important 
rule  to  be  found  in  our  code  and  not  in 
the  American  Association  book  of  rules: 

No  player  shall  crook  his  adversary's  stick 
unleHs  he  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  adver- 
iwry's  pony  as  the  ball,  or  in  a  direct  line 
hphind.  and  his  stiek  is  neither  over  nor  under 
the  sdversary'B  pony. 


your  mallet  head,  by  hitting  his  stick 
sharply  out  of  ihe  way,  or  in  any  way 
interfering  with  his  stroke  within  the 
above  limits.  Some  writers  on  the  game 
have  endeavored  to  define  what  is  or  is  not 
lawful  crooking,  but  we  cannot,  I  think,  go 
outside  the  rule,  and  all  not  hero  forbidden 
is  allowed. 

It    will    be   plain   without    any    further 
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explanation  what  an  enormous  power  of 
hindrance  this  Rives  to  the  players,  how  a 
goal  can  be  saved,  a  run  stopped,  or  the 
possession  of  the  ball  taken  from  the 
adversarj,  by  tbe  very  simple  process  of 
hooking  or  interfering  with  his  stick. 
Here  again  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  prac- 


lowing  case.  One  aide  being  hard  pressed, 
hits  tbe  ball  out  of  play  over  the  boundary 
line,  and  behind  the  goal  posts.  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  a  penalty  for  this  of  a  quarter 
goal.  In  England  for  some  time  there 
was  no  penalty.  But  it  was  felt  that  some 
discouragement,  other  than  a  vague  feeling 


Mr.  C.  Nkkalli,  of  Uif  Engllih  T«m. 


tiae  likely  to  be  both  diaconcerting  and 
enasperating  to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Even  those  who  are  used  to 
it  find  it  trying;  intWd,  I  once  knew  a 
man  who  nave  up  polo  because  he  found 
these  occasions  too  trying  to  his  temper. 

But  there  is  still  «  third  difference  to  he 
noted.    We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fol- 


that  to  hit  the  ball  out  of  play  to  save  > 
goal  was  not  quite  playini;  the  game,  was 
needed,  so  tbe  following  rule  was  passed  by 
the  Tlurlingham  Polo  Committee: 

If  the  ball  be  hit  twhind  the  b»ck  line  by 
one  of  the  oppnnitr  sidr  it  shall  be  hit  olT  1^ 
one  of  the  siae  whose  line  it  is,  from  a  spot 
as  near   as   poHSible   to   where   it   crossed  the 
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line.  None  of  the  attacking  side  shall  be 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  back  line  until  the 
b&ll  is  hit  off.  If,  however,  the  bait  be  litt 
behind  the  batrk  line  b,r  one  of  the  plaTers 
whose  line  it  in,  thev  Rhalt  hit  it  off  from 
behind  the  goal  line  between  the  poatn,  and 
all  the  defending  side  shall,  until  the  ball  ia 
hit  off,  remain  behind  their  back  line  and 
bctwe«n  two  lines  which  shall  be  drawn  at 


sion  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  when  once 
a  penalty  was  attached  to  hitting  out 
behind  the  line  to  avoid  a  goal,  to  do  so 
would  become  a  legitimate  piece  of  tac- 
ticB,  and  would  be  much  more  frequently 
resorted  to  than  before.  This  has  proved 
to  be  the  caae.     It  is  simply  a  question  for 


:r,  of  th«  Enirliih  Tsid. 


right  angles  to  the  goal  line  produced,  from 
points  ten  yards  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  goal  on  either  side,  the  attacking  side 
being  free  to  place  themselves  where  they 
ehoose,  but  not  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the 
centre  of  the  goal  posts.  The  penalty  ehall  not 
be  exacted  should  the  ball  glance  off  a  player 
or  pony. 

At  the  time  this  rule  was  tinder  discus- 


the  captain  of  a  aide  to  determine  whether 
the  gain  is  worth  the  penalty. 

Another  minor  difference  ie  the  system 
of  penalties.  In  England  the  penalties  are 
as  quoted  above.  In  America  a  fraction 
of  a  goal  is  granted  to  the  offended  side. 
Of  course,  at  Hurlinftham,  where  thp  =»"-- 
ing    is    slow    and    fouls    (technic 
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uncommon,  the  penalty  of  a  one-half  or 
one-fourth  goal  would  be  too  severe  as  it 
might  easily  cost  the  offending  side  the 
match. 

Yet  another  minor  point  which  strikes 
me  as  I  write  is  that  in  England  the 
grounds  are  longer  than  in  America.  I  see 
the  prescribed  length  of  the  American 
ground  is  750  feet,  while  with  us  it  is  900 
feet  (300  yards).  Hurlingham  is  about 
160  yards  broad  at  its  widest,  but  it  is  a 
rather  curious  ground,  and  tapers  into  a 
shape  like  the  thin  end  of  an  egg  at  the 
goal  near  the  Fulham  entrance,  commonly 
known  as  the  stables  goal  from  the  range 
of  pony  boxes  built  there.  Ranelagh  is 
about  the  same  width.  There  is  nowadays 
a  strong  feeling  that  150  yards  is  the  mini- 
mum and  170  yards  the  maximum  for  a 
polo  ground,  and  I  expect  to  see  these 
measurements  laid  down  by  authority.  The 
managers  of  both  Hurlingham  and  Rane- 
lagh keep  their  match  grounds  rather  soft 
as  there  is  plenty  of  water  available.  Of 
course,  the  ground,  especially  at  Hurling- 
ham, cuts  up  badly  in  wet  weather,  but 
I  imagine  that  the  American  players  are 
hard  hitters,  and  this  rather  favors  a 
strong  player. 

Thus  are  sketched  briefly  the  principal 
differences  existing  between  English  and 
American  polo.  Now  let  us  turn  to  con- 
sider the  players  and  the  ponies  of  the 
team  our  visitors  will  have  to  meet.  At 
the  moment  I  am  writing  the  English  team 
is  not  absolutely  fixed.  The  Rugby  team 
as  it  stands,  though  at  present  the  cham- 
pion four  of  England,  could  not  be  taken, 
for  Captain  Miller  will  not  be  able  to  play 
on  account  of  an  injury  to  his  arm.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  if  not 
three  of  last  year's  Rugby  players  will  be 
chosen.  Let  us  take  them  in  order,  begin- 
ning with  No.  4.  Mr.  C.  T).  Miller  will 
probably  play  in  this  position.  He  is 
marked  out  for  it  by  the  very  fine  game  he 
played  in  the  championship  last  year,  and 
by  the  fact  that  he  is,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Buckmaster,  w^ho  could  hardly  be 
spared  from  No.  3,  the  best  No.  4  now 
playing.  With  his  steady  play,  his  fine, 
unflurried  defense,  his  strong  backhanders, 
and  his  ready  support  of  his  forwards,  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  most  valuable  man  in  any  team. 

He  has  some  excellent  ponies,  notably 
the  famous  American  Santa  Ramona,  the 
fastest  pony  in  England  for  ten  yards,  and 


the  slowest  for  100  yards.  She  is  abso- 
lutely handy,  and  despite  the  fact  that  she 
is  not  fast  in  a  run,  she  is  so  quick  at 
turning,  so  sharply  does  she  break  into  her 
stride,  that  she  often  gives  her  rider  pos- 
session of  the  ball  while  his  adversaries' 
ponies  are  coming  round. 

The  No.  3  in  the  team  must  be  Mr.  Buck- 
master,  who  stands  a  head  and  shoulders 
over  any  other  English  player.  Whether 
or  no  his  grace  and  skill  are  not  equale<i 
by  that  of  some  of  the  fine  Sikh  players 
of  the  Punjab  I  should  not  like  to  have  to 
decide.  Mr.  Buckmaster  is  tall  and  slight, 
with  a  small  head  and  lithe  form,  which 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  slim  grace 
of  the  leopard. 

He  is  a  very  fine  horseman  well  known 
with  the  Quorn  and  Pytchley.  When  he 
sits  down  to  ride,  with  his  hat  slightly 
tipped  on  the  back  of  his  head,  it  takes  a 
good  man  to  see  which  way  he  goes.  To 
be  a  good  horseman  is  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  a  polo  player.  A  moderate  horse- 
man with  good  ponies  may  have  a  fair 
show  at  the  game ;  he  may,  indeed,  play  in 
first-rate  tournaments,  but  he  never  will  be 
in  that  select  company  which  is  reserveil 
for  but  a  few  players  at  any  game. 

Mr.  Buckmaster  is  still  young,  and  may 
even  be  better  than  he  is  now.  Polo  is  not 
a  game  at  which  the  player  grows  stale, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  older  players  neces- 
sarily become  slow.  It  is  their  ponies  that 
are  outstripped  by  the  modern  ponies.  For 
example,  Lord  Harrington,  who  never  was 
perhaps  quite  in  the  first  rank,  has  grown 
slow  at  polo  not  because  he  is  not  a  good 
player,  but  because  of  late  he  has  owned 
no  first-rate  pony.  Players  sometimes  begin 
to  think  that  as  their  skill  grows  they  are 
independent  of  the  pony.  To  some,  indeed, 
a  bright  vista  of  raw  or  troublesome  ponies 
taught  to  play  and  sold  at  large  profit 
opens  out.  It  is  an  alluring,  but  false 
vision.  The  man  who  rides  second-rate 
ponies  can  never  be  anything  but  a  second- 
rate  player,  whatever  his  natural  aptitude. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
every  first-rate  player  must  have  at  least 
one  pony  he  can  thoroughly  trust.  This 
lesson  no  one  has  learned  more  completely 
than  Mr.  Buckmaster. 

Having  mounted  Mr.  Buckmaster  on  his 
favorite  Bendigo,  an  American  pony,  let 
us  see  what  are  the  chief  points  of  his  play. 

The  first  thing  a  stranger  would  note 


It  Moil  Eipcn  Plar«o(aU  Encland. 


would  be  the  grape  of  his  style.  It  is  only 
when  you  see  the  ball  fly  straight  and  hard 
that  you  recosnize  the  steel-like  stronpth 
there  is  in  that  alight  arm  and  wrist.  The 
whole  option  is  so  easy,  and  yet  the  ball 
not  only  flics  hard  and  fast,  but  goes 
exaetly  where  the  player  desires.  For  of 
all  his  many  gifts  at  polo  there  is  no  mod- 
ern player  in  England  who  has  a  control 
oi  the  ball  to  approach  Mr.  Bnckmaster. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  one  or  two 
good  players    who    cannot    play    a   losing 


game.  Not  so  Mr.  Buckmaster.  No  game 
is  ever  lost  to  him  till  the  last  bell  has 
rung  and  the  match  is  over. 

Mr.  George  Miller  is  marked  out  for  No. 
2.  He  likes  rather  short,  sharp  ponies,  like 
Nipcat,  and  is  most  at  home  on  certain 
picked  animals.  To  a  natural  dash  he  has 
added  certaint.v  as  time  goes  on.  He  has 
a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game 
and  is,  like  all  of  his  name,  a  man  who  pla.vs 
for  his  side.  For  a  hard  run  he  ia  excel- 
lent.    Some  people  say  that  he  might 
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harder.  I  do  not  see  this,  and  consider 
that  even  if  it  were  so  he  makes  up  for 
the  lack  of  force  in  a  fine  judgment  and 
control  of  the  ball. 

To  my  mind  the  No.  1  who  might  be 
chosen  is  Mr.  Cecil  Nickalls,  a  young 
player  belonging  to  a  famous  family  of 
Oxford  rowing  men  and  athletes.  He  is 
very  resolute,  very  full  of  dash,  but  a  little 
too  much  inclined  to  take  chances. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  sketch  out  for 
American  readers  the  team  we  shall  proba- 
bly put  into  the  field  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  match  will  be  played.  I 
have  said  little  of  the  ponies,  but  of  one 
thing  visitors  to  Hurlingham  may  be  sure, 
that  they  will  see  the  best  that  judgment 
and  training  can  produce,  and  if  theirs  are 


better — well,  it  will  be  because  American 
ponies  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Of  one 
player,  the  only  one  of  the  original  team 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic  now  playing,  I 
have  said  nothing.  But  Mr.  John  Watson 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  important  post 
he  holds  of  master  and  huntsman  of  the 
Meath  hounds.  Thus  he  has  retired  to  a 
great  extent  from  first-class  polo,  and  will 
probably  leave  to  Mr.  Foxhall  Keene  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  player  who 
had  an  important  part  in  both  matches.  I 
believe  that  the  American  team  in  spite  of 
some  disadvantages  will  have  a  great 
chance,  and  I  am  sure  the  game  between 
them  and  our  own  picked  polo  men  will  be 
a  splendid  one,  and  a  close  struggle  worth 
going  any  distance  to  see. 
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LESSONS   FURNISHED  BY   THE   RACING   AT   HENLEY 


By  RALPH   D.    PAINE 


THE  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  most 
ardently  coveted  trophy  among 
amateur  oarsmen  the  world  around, 
seems  as  reluctant  to  **  wander  from  its 
own  fireside,"  at  Henley-on-Thames,  as  the 
Americans  Cup  from  Atlantic-off-Sandy 
Hook.  From  a  broad  sporting  view,  a 
change  of  air  would  benefit  each  of  these 
priceless  bits  of  silverware.  The  splendid 
persistency  with  which  Englishmen  have 
fought  for  the  yachting  prize  ought  to 
inspire  with  pluck  and  zeal  those  Ameri- 
can oarsmen  who  are  dubious  of  ever  win- 
ning the  Henley  blue  ribbon,  because  three 
of  the  best  American  university  crews 
have  met  defeat  on  that  little  stretch  of 
shining  stream  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

Scientific  rowing  in  the  United  States 
has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  experimental 
stage  of  progress;  there  are  lessons  to 
learn  on  English  water  as  well  as  at  home, 
and  the  sturdy  youths  who  will  some  day 
wrench  away  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  are 
developing  mind  and  muscle  in  some  of 
our  "prep"  schools  and  colleges,  with  no 
*'*'-^°Vadowing  of  their  coming  greatness. 


Cornell,  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania  have  had 
to  take  their  medicine  at  Henley,  and  Har- 
vard is  logically  the  next  American  bidder 
for  championship  honors.  The  systems  of 
the  trio  of  universities  which  have  sent 
their  rowing  talent  abroad  have  been 
clearly  influenced  by  English  theory  and 
principle,  with  one  result  of  causing  their 
rowing  styles  to  differ  less  and  less,  one 
from  another.  Any  adequate  discussion 
of  American  rowing  in  its  development  or 
present  status  would  be  impossible  without 
a  liberal  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  Royal  Henley  Regatta,  whose  glitter- 
ing prize  tottered  on  its  perch  last  year, 
but — stayed  there. 

Cornell  did  not  row  the  best  English 
eight,  the  Leander  Club,  in  '95,  because  of 
a  sad  blunder  at  the  starting  post,  and  was 
beaten  by  a  fast  lot  from  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  the  first  heat  contested.  In 
the  following  year  Yale  drew  the  terrible 
and  unterrified  Leander  crew  on  the  first 
day,  and  was  out  of  the  regatta  without 
winning  a  heat,  after  a  well-pulled  race. 
Last  year  Pennsylvania  was  lucky  enough 
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to  draw  two  second-class  eights  from  the 
London  and  Thames  clubs  for  the  prelim- 
inary heats  and  romped  away  from  both 
with  the  ease  of  a  practise  sprint.  It  was 
an  honor  worth  winning,  to  be  the  first 
Yankee  crew  to  get  a  place  in  the  finals, 
or  even  to  win  a  heat.  But  Leander 
administered  the  coup  de  grace  in  a  mag- 
nificently fought  victory  of  a  scant  length. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  the  American's 
leading,  or  keeping  neck  and  neck  for  a 
bit  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  course, 
to  be  doggedly  rowed  down  inch  by  inch 
to  the  finish. 

And    in    this,    where    coincidence    has 
become  a  habit,  more  or  less,  is  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  argument  of  American  versus 
English  strokes  as  they  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  heart-breaking  test  of  the 
Henley  stretch  of  a  mile  and  a  third.    The 
English  critic  has  claimed,  ever  since  Cor- 
nell was  rowed  to  a  standstill,  that  the  short 
body  swing  is  all  wrong  and  will  not  last 
the   pace   and   distance.    He   has   reason, 
from  his  standpoint,  to  consider  his  argu- 
ment   doubly    clinched    since    that     time. 
Against  what  seem  to  him  the  vagaries  and 
conflicting  theories  of  the  several  Ameri- 
can entries  for  the  Grand  Challenge  he  has 
a  certain  and  fixed  standard  of  compari- 
son— the  style  of  his  own  university  oars- 
men, which  is  the  only  style  known  in  Eng- 
land and  which  has  been  changed  in  no 
essential  particulars  for  many  years.    It  is 
a  system  threshed  out  of  the  experience  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  fierce  com- 
petition, and  he  reasonably  considers  it  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

After  the  Yale  defeat  at  Henley  in  1896, 
a  prominent  English  coach  gave  me  his 
opinion  of  our  methods,  which  he  con- 
firmed in  much  the  same  language  after 
Pennsylvania's  downfall  last  year.  He 
said : 

"  Although  no  two  of  your  coaches  think 
alike,  their  crews  seem  pretty  generally  to 
share  the  same  faults,  according  to  our 
notions.  Almost  invariably  they  hurry 
forward  after  their  hands,  swing  short,  and 
hang.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  always 
splendidly  together,  row  with  great  uni- 
formity, and  show  a  lot  of  dash  and  spirit. 

"With  regard  to  Cornell,  the  difiiculty  for 
us  was  to  understand  why  they  went  as 
fast  as  they  did.  The  fact  is  that  the 
English  rowing  man  is  apt  to  underrate  all 
foreign  crews,  and,  because  he  thinks  they 


commit  flagrant  breaches  of  oarsmanship, 
overlooks  their  good  points.  From  their 
appearance  few  would  have  suspected  that 
Cornell  could  have  made  any  race  at  all 
against  an  average  English  crew.  They 
rowed  a  very  fast  stroke,  nearly  fifty,  but 
so  short  that  the  only  wonder  was  why  they 
did  not  row  more  strokes  to  the  minute. 
They  had  not  the  smallest  pretense  of  body 
swing,  the  force  of  their  stroke  being  due 
solely  to  the  piston-like  action  of  their 
legs.  But  the  work  they  got  on  was  strong 
and  effective,  coming  right  opposite  the 
outrigger.  In  their  race,  as  had  been 
expected,  Cornell  was  the  faster  over  the 
first  half  of  the  course,  but  they  went  to 
pieces  in  a  bruising  finish,  which  con- 
firmed our  theory. 

"  From  the  reports  which  had  preceded 
the  Yale  crew,  it  was  understood  that  they 
rowed  a  long  stroke  with  considerable 
swing.  Compared  with  English  crews, 
however,  they  were  still  ridiculously  short 
(with  the  inevitable  hurry  forward  and 
hang),  and  they  swung  their  bodies  to  some 
extent,  although  very  slightly.  They  cer- 
tainly looked  a  better  crew  than  Cornell, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  as  fast.  The 
natural  explanation  of  this  is  that  their 
stroke,  if  slightly  longer,  was  much  slower 
than  that  of  Cornell,  while  toward  the  end 
of  their  practise  they  openly  professed 
to  be  attempting  the  English  style — an 
eleventh  hour  change  of  policy  not  likely 
to  be  successful.  It  was  thought  over  here 
that  some  of  the  American  eccentricities 
displayed  at  Henley  had  been  discarded  in 
recent  years, but  thePennsylvanians  showed 
the  same  old  thing,  with  their  particular 
variations.  They  were  a  very  fast  and 
dangerous  lot,  better  than  either  of  their 
predecessors,  and  could  have  beaten  any 
crew  at  Henley  except  Leander.  But  their 
short  stroke,  with  little  swing,  could  not 
stand  the  last  half  of  the  trying  course. 
They  aimed  to  put  their  power  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  stroke,  opposite  the  outrig- 
ger, with  a  comparatively  easy  beginning. 
But  the  power  was  kept  on  to  the  finish 
largely  with  the  arms  in  a  terrific  yank. 
Rarely  strong  and  trained  to  the  hour  as 
they  were,  flesh  and  blood  could  not  keep 
up  a  speed  gained  by  arm  and  1 
at  the  expense  of  a  long  body  sw' 
most  powerful  part  of  the  hun 
was  neglected.  ^^  T««^^or  had  } 
by  these  pluc'  do  nc 
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should  have  felt  like  changing  our  theory 
and  practise  of  oarsmanship." 

So  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  Briton, 
who  is  credited  with  the  rock-ribbed  con- 
viction that  whatever  is,  is  right,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  £nglish.  But  he  knows  a  lot  about 
rowing,  and  his  criticism  of  others  is  but- 
tressed by  our  sad  experiences  touching 
the  matter  of  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup. 

When  Coach  Courtney  of  Cornell  came 
back  from  Henley  he  held  himself  to  be  a 
wiser  man,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
overboard  some  of  his  pet  theories.  He 
lengthened  the  body  swing  and  dropped  the 
stroke  of  his  crews  from  the  high  forties  to 
the  low  thirties  within  two  years,  until  the 
onlooker  who  had  last  seen  the  Ithaca  eight 
of  '95  would  have  failed  wholly  to  recog- 
nize the  product  of  the  same  school.  It 
was  with  this  notably  modified  style, 
directly  influenced  by  his  trip  to  England, 
that  Courtney  turned  out  his  fastest  and 
most  brilliantly  successful  eights  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  New  London.  It  is  probable 
that  this  evolution  was  so  successful  be- 
cause Courtney  was  the  sole  authority  at 
Ithaca  and  because  he  wisely  and  skilfully 
grafted  new  on  old  without  too  radical  and 
abrupt  changes,  attempting  only  one  thing 
at  a  time. 

"  Bob  "  Cook,  Yale's  most  famous  coach, 
had  based  his  successful  development  of 
rowing  at  New  Haven  upon  the  English 
stroke  as  he  had  studied  it  across  the  water 
in  the  early  seventies.  That  heroic  pil- 
grimage of  his  undergraduate  days  was 
made  possible  by  the  loyalty  of  his  fellow 
students,  who  raised  a  fund  for  expenses, 
even  by  the  pawning  of  furniture  and  over- 
coats, as  the  campus  legend  runneth  to 
this  day.  As  the  result  of  that  trip,  Mr. 
Cook  founded  a  system  with  foundation 
principles  that  were  English.  But  the 
length  of  the  body  swing  was  slightly 
cut  ofF  fore  and  aft,  and  more  attention 
paid  to  form  and  finish  than  English  oars- 
men think  necessary.  For  twenty  years, 
whenever  a  Yale  crew  rowed  the  Cook 
stroke,  and  rowed  it  right,  the  Blue  was 
victorious  at  New  London,  with  a  record  of 
but  one  defeat  in  ten  years,  from  1886  to 
1896,  the  year  of  the  Henley  pilgrimage. 

But,  unlike  Cornell,  this  bid  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  did  not  profit  Yale,  for 
several  and  rather  complicated  reasons. 
Mr.  Cook  discovered  that  his  stroke  had 
shortened   more  than    he    realized  in    the 


many  years  since  he  had  compared  it  with 
the  English  style,  and  he  started  to 
lengthen  it  out,  and  otherwise  reconcile 
differences  which  were  not  to  his  liking, 
even  during  the  practise  weeks  at  Henley. 
He  tried  the  narrow  bladed  English  oars, 
and  discarded  them  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  time  for  the  crew  to  get  used  to 
them.  These  experiments  tended  to  un- 
settle the  crew,  yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  Yale  eight  was  in  no  shape  to  beat 
Leander  when  Mr.  Cook  took  charge  at 
Henley,  and  that  this  tinkering  did  not 
cause  defeat.  When  Mr.  Cook  came  home 
from  Henley,  the  firmly  established  rowing 
system  which  was  the  strength  of  Yale 
aquatics  became  its  weakness  for  a  time. 
For  many  years  the  greater  part  of  the 
coaching  at  New  Haven  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  younger  group  of  rowing  grad- 
uates schooled  in  the  Cook  system  and 
working  together  in  harmony  of  action 
one  after  another  through  the  long  winter 
and  spring  training  season.  Mr.  Cook  was 
able  to  get  away  from  his  business  only  for 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  finishing 
process  at  New  I^ndon,  or  for  an  occa- 
sional flying  visit  to  New  Haven.  His 
crews  were  drilled  and  hammered  into 
shape  for  him,  ready  for  the  touches  of  the 
master  hand  which  should  make  the  work 
complete  and  ready  for  the  great  test. 

Now,  it  happened  that  "Bob"  Cook 
chose  to  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  Henley  crew  and  declined  the 
assistance  of  his  staff  of  younger  coaches, 
none  of  whom  went  with  him  to  England. 
It  was  out  of  this  separation  that  the 
house  became  divided  against  itself.  Cook 
came  home  impressed  with  new  ideas 
which  he  held  worthy  of  trial,  and  began 
to  experiment  with  certain  modifications  of 
the  old  Yale  stroke  as  his  assistant  coaches 
had  learned  and  taught  it  year  after  year. 
They  had  not  been  at  Henley  to  share  the 
object  lessons,  and  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  been  so  ready  to  take  up  new  ideas. 
At  any  rate  they  differed  emphatically 
with  the  master,  and  there  was  but  one 
logical  result.  The  old  harmonious  sys- 
tem, in  which  one  man  could  take  up  the 
work  where  another  left  off  down  through 
the  season  until  Cook  took  over  their  handi- 
work, had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Either 
the  younger  coaching  staff  must  direct 
Yale  coaching  or  Cook  must  be  the  one 
man  power  throughout  the   season.     The 
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division  of  opinion  born  of  the  Henley 
experience  marked  the  end  of  one  era,  and 
a  brilliant  one,  in  Yale  rowing.  It  was 
decided  that  Cook  should  be  the  coach  in 
charge,  and  he  so  arranged  his  business 
affairs  that  he  was  able  to  take  control 
throughout  the  season.  He  was  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
decade  he  had  been  relieved  of  the  ding- 
dong  grind  of  pounding  the  fundamental 
principles  into  green  oarsmen,  and  he  was 
naturally  a  bit  out  of  touch  with  this  end 
of  the  work.  Then,  too,  nothing  so  unset- 
tles a  crew  or  a  rowing  system  as  any  devi- 
ation from  the  beaten  track,  and  a  good 
deal  of  experimental  work  was  undertaken 
in  the  attempt  to  profit  by  the  lessons 
which  Cook  believed  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able asset  of  the  English  experience.  He 
lengthened  out  the  body  swing  more  and 
more,  tried  narrow  Haded  oars  and  made 
little  changes  here  and  there,  always  try- 
ing for  the  most  effective  result.  For  two 
years  he  strove  to  re-establish  a  solid  work- 
ing basis,  a  system,  without  which  success 
on  the  water  can  be  only  spasmodic.  Yale 
was  twice  beaten,  at  Poughkeepsie  and  at 
New  London;  in  both  races,  while  finish- 
ing ahead  of  Harvard,  meeting  bitter 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cornell. 

With  the  retirement  of  Cook,  the  rowing 
advisors  of  Yale  appointed  as  head  coach 
E.  F.  Gallaudet,  stroke  of  the  '92  and  '93 
crews,  a  fine  product  of  the  old  Yale  school 
before  Henley,  who  believed  in  the  system 
in  which  he  had  been  schooled.  But  his 
task  was  huge  in  dimension ;  to  begin  again 
at  the  foundation  and  built  anew.  The 
rehabilitation  of  a  system  was  more 
important  than  the  winning  of  one  or  two 
races  with  Harvard.  Yale  suffered  a 
sweeping  defeat  by  Harvard  at  New  Lon- 
don in  1899,  but  Yale  men  who  knew 
something  of  the  situation  realized  that 
more  time  was  needed,  and  took  heart  of 
grace.  In  1900  the  Blue  turned  out  an 
uncommonly  fast  and  finished  eight,  and 
won  from  one  of  the  best  Harvard  crews 
that  ever  went  over  the  course,  although 
the  victory  was  unsatisfactory  because  the 
Harvard  stroke  and  captain  was  disabled 
by  accident  a  few  days  before  the  race. 
Last  year  Yale  repeated  her  victory  in  a 
hotly  fought  contest,  without  any  draw- 
back to  the  laurels. 

It  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Henley  on  Yale  aquatics  was  unset- 


tling, and  that  three  followingr  years  of 
defeat  would  not  seem  to  recommend  the 
treatment  in  this  particular  case.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  internal 
conditions  at  New  Haven  were  such  that 
a  reorganization  of  the  general  system 
became  inevitable;  and  such  a  process 
is  a  work  of  years.  Of  this  fact  the  his- 
tory of  Harvard  rowing  is  the  most  im- 
pressive demonstration.  "Bob"  Cook  did 
more  for  Yale  rowing  and  for  college  oars- 
manship in  America  than  has  any  other 
influence;  and,  although  his  last  three 
years  of  coaching  did  not  bring  victory, 
his  endeavor  was  all  for  improvement  and 
progress  wherever  and  however  they  could 
be  sought. 

Outside  of  the  direct  influence  of  Hen- 
ley on  Yale  and  Cornell,  their  foreign 
visits  reacted  on  rowing  conditions  at 
Harvard  so  strongly  as  to  revolutionize  the 
Cambridge  system,  or  more  properly,  lack 
of  system. 

As  has  been  said.  Harvard  won  but  one 
race  from  Yale  in  the  decade  from  '86  to 
'96.  This  lone  victory  of  '91  was  taken 
from  a  very  inferior  Yale  eight,  tremen- 
dously powerful  as  to  muscle  and  beef  but 
so  raw  and  ragged  as  to  workmanship  that, 
as  an  eight,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
rowed  better  than  a  caricature  of  the  Cook 
stroke.  The  writer  pulled  in  that  ill-fated 
boat,  so  has  a  right  to  a  bit  of  frank  criti- 
cism. Through  these  hopeless  years  Har- 
vard was  shifting  from  one  style  to 
another,  without  a  shadow  of  fixed  policy, 
always  hoping  to  work  out  of  the  mire,  but 
without  stable  footing.  This  fickleness 
was  singularly  demoralizing,  and  there 
was  no  movement  tow^ard  a  policy,  win  or 
lose,  until  1897.  The  international  compe- 
tition at  Henley  seemed  to  hold  object  les- 
sons worth  looking  into,  when  such  wise 
and  conservative  veterans  as  Courtney  and 
Cook  returned  to  acknowledge  they  had 
learned  something  from  the  Englishmen. 
With  Harvard  it  was  only  the  matter  of 
trying  another  system,  and  no  change 
could  be  much  for  the  worse.  Mr.  Leh- 
mann,  among  the  first  of  English  rowing 
coaches,  was  induced  to  take  a  Harvard 
crew  in  hand,  and  this  innovation  proved 
to  be  the  wisest  possible  move  in  the  long 
run. 

For  two  years  the  experience  of  "Bob" 
Cook  after  Henley  seemed  to  be  re- 
peating   itself.     Apparently    the    English 
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atroke  "  wouldn't  work."  The  first  crew 
handled  by  Mr.  Lehmann  was  not  only 
badly  whipped  on  the  Hudson,  but  went 
completely  to  pieces,  rowed  off  its  feet  In 
the  last  mile.  Next  year,  at  New  London, 
the  Crimson  was  downed  by  Cornell  and 
Vale;  and  there  was  pooh  poohing  of  the 
Lehmann  school.  It  is  believed  by  many 
rowing  men  that  Mr.  Ix^hmann  failed  to 
recognize  an  important  difference  between 
the  physique  and  stamina  of  the  seasoned 
material  he  was  accustomed  to  coach  in 
England  and  the  comparatively  green 
drafts  available  at  Harvard.     That  is  to 


promised  better  days.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wholesome  awakening  that  has 
made  rowing  at  Harvard  a  sport,  instead 
of  the  toil  of  a  few  devoted  slaves,  until 
to-day  rowing  at  Cambridge  is  on  a  more 
satisfactory  and  hopeful  basis  than  at 
any  other  American  university.  This  is 
because  class  and  boat  club  crews  swarm 
on  the  Charles  throunb  the  season;  the 
men  get  out  by  scores  and  even  hundreds 
because  they  like  it,  and  have  learned  that 
the  Englishmen  do  know  a  thing  or  two 
about  sport  for  sport's  sake.  This  means 
a  greatly  increased  field  of  material  for  the 


"  Bab  "  Cook.  Cnchii*. 


9By,  the  exaggerated  body  swing  fore  and 
aft  brings  a  strain  particularly  on  the 
abdominal  muscles,  for  which  the  special 
development  of  years  is  needed;  and  Amer- 
ican youths,  most  of  them  untrained,  or 
developed  only  in  a  shorter  and  less  wear- 
ing style,  could  not  stand  such  a  stroke 
over  four  miles  of  racing  with  one  season's 
training.  This  argument  will  find  a  fairer 
field  for  discussion  in  reviewing  Pennsyl- 
vania's Ilenley  trip.  The  great  end  gained 
at  Harvard,  win  or  lose,  was  a  policy  to 
be  continued  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
Ifr.  Lehmann's  visits  inspired  an  interest 
in  rowing  throughout  the  university  which 


university  eight,  and  a  wholesome  and 
spontaneous  interest  which  ia  bound  to  win 
victories  for  the  Crimson.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  of  an  American  Henley  until  this 
same  spirit,  which  has  vitalized  one  of  the 
noblest  of  sports,  shall  be  spread  among 
our  schools  and  colleges.  There  has  been 
a  conspicuous  growth  in  the  rowing  inter- 
est at  New  Haven  since  Yale  crossed  the 
water,  as  manifested  in  inter-claas  and 
club  competition,  but  scarcely  to  be  com- 
pared with  the- enthusiasm  at  Cambridge. 
If  English  rowing  has  taught  our  colleges 
anything  of  importance,  first  place  must  be 
given  to  this  sterling  quality  of  making 
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for  popularity  as  a  sport  to  be  loved  and 
fostered  for  its  own  sake. 

While  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Cornell  were 
having  their  own  troubles  in  harmonizing 
and    assimilating  rowing    ideas,   domestic 
and   imported,  Pennsylvania  was  pegging 
away  according  to  simon  pure  Yankee  doc- 
trine.    Ellis   Ward,   the  grizzled  old  pro- 
fessional oarsman,  had  never  swerved  from 
the  stroke  that  was  good  enough  for  the 
four  Ward  Brothers  to  hold  the  champion- 
ship against  all  comers  in  glorious  days 
almost  prehistoric  to  this  rowing  genera- 
tion.    There   was     something   exceedingly 
fine  in  Ward's  quiet  persistence  year  after 
year,     whc^n     Pennsylvania     crews     were 
counted  out  before  they  started  and  Yale 
used  them  at  New  London  as  trial  horses. 
But  the  Quakers  stuck  to  Ward  through 
thick    and    thin — mostly    the    latter — with 
what  seemed  quixotic  loyalty.     There  was 
so  little  interest  in  rowing  among  the  stu- 
dents that  it  was  sometimes  not  a  question 
of  getting  eight  good  men,  but  simply  one 
of  filling  the  shell  with  volunteers  ordained 
for  the  slaughter.     When  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  regatta  was  founded  in  '95,  the  Penn- 
sylvania shell  was  swamped  in  the  race; 
and  the  same  harrowing  fate  overtook  the 
martyrs  of  '97.     But  the  Quakers  were  get- 
ting faster  and  stronger  all  the  time,  and 
with  them  "  it  was  a  long  lane  that  had  no 
turning."     In    '98    Ellis    Ward    had    the 
double  honor  of  beating  Cornell,  which  had 
previously  vanquished  Yale  and  ITarvard. 
The  Red  and  Blue  had  come  on  with   a 
rush.     In  '99  and  1000  she  won  the  Hudson 
race,  shaking  off  Wisconsin  at  the  finish  in 
both  years  after  the  two  most  desperately 
fought  four-mile  contests  ever  rowed  on  an 
American  course. 

Pennsylvania  had  become  the  next  logi- 
cal candidate  for  Henley  honors  and  a  try 
for  that  glorious  Grand  Challenge  Cup. 
No  foreign  eight  has  been  so  well  prepared 
for  that  fierce  tussle  against  big  odds  as 
was  the  crew  which  Ellis  Ward  took  over. 
He  was  favored  in  having  a  majority  of 
seasoned  veterans,  schooled  in  heart-break- 
ing finishes  over  four-mile  stretches.  His 
stroke  oar,  Gardiner,  was  a  bulldog  for 
punishment  and  a  steam  engine  for  driving 
power.  In  the  training  season  at  home 
over  the  shorter  course  the  work  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  men  were  kept  in 
perfect  condition.  The  sea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  did  not  seem  to  take  the 


edge  off  the  men.  Profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Yale  and  Cornell,  Ward  selected 
quarters  away  from  the  Thames  Valley 
and  danger  of  malaria.  He  ruled  his  men 
with  an  iron  discipline  and  social  di- 
version was  sacrificed  to  the  one  end  of 
winning  races.  The  weather  conditions 
during  the  practise  weeks  at  Henley  were 
uncommonly  favorable.  There  were  no 
excuses  to  offer  for  defeat,  as  Ward  said 
himself,  before  the  regatta.  For  the  first 
time  an  American  crew  was  held  at  even 
money  against  Leander  in  the  betting. 
There  were  no  serious  handicaps  in  the 
precious  practise  days,  and  the  wary  and 
taciturn  Ellis  Ward  had  never  been  so  out- 
spoken of  satisfaction  and  confidence. 

He  was  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  results. 
His  men  were  rowing  fast  and  consistent 
trials,  not  breaking  records,  but  this  was 
not  discouraging  because  the  record  of 
New  College  over  the  Henley  course  had 
withstood  ten  years  of  annual  bombard- 
ment. The  English  experts  who  rode  the 
towpath  day  after  day  abreast  of  the 
sturdy  Yankees  made  no  bones  about 
declaring  the  style  all  wrong.  It  couldn't 
win  in  the  face  of  solid  British  tradition. 
There  was  none  of  the  long,  pendulum 
body  swing,  the  mighty  heave  and  wrench 
when  the  blades  hit  deep  to  the  catch,  the 
sweep  through  until  the  men  seemed  almost 
to  lie  on  their  backs  to  the  finish  of  the 
stroke  driven  hard  home.  The  Americans 
defied  the  established  order  more  flagrantly 
than  had  the  Yale  giants. 

They  swung  their  big  bodies  a  bit,  but 
did  not  seem  to  try  to  get  the  weight  of 
them  on  the  oars.  There  was  no  tremen- 
dous and  concentrated  endeavor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.  The  blades 
slipped  into  the  water  without  tearing  at 
it,  and  the  power  was  not  put  on  until  the 
blades  were  almost  opposite  the  outrigger. 
From  this  point  to  the  finish  the  Quakers 
were  wideawake,  with  every  ounce  of 
steam  in  their  perfect  harmony  of  inter- 
action— an  uncommonly  long  slide,  a  mas- 
terful leg  drive,  and  then  the  fiercest  sort 
of  sustained  finish  with  the  arms  clearly 
showed  the  professional  origin  of  the  style. 
The  jump  and  impetus  were  applied  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stroke,  according  to  Eng- 
lish ideas,  and  only  strong  and  plucky  men 
could  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  sequence 
of  effort.  But  those  were  uncommonly 
sturdy  lads  for  any  course,  and  the  English 
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nation  had  to  make  concession  that  these 
aquatic  mistakes  somehow  turned  out  a 
rare  article  of  speed.  The  verdict,  ahnost 
unanimous,  was:  "But  they  can't  go  the 
distance  against  Leander.  The  last  half  of 
the  course  will  be  too  much  for  the  Yankee 
style." 

So  confident  was  Ward  in  the  fitness  of 
his  crew  that  he  was  anxious  to  meet 
Leander  on  the  first  day  and  put  all  to  the 
supreme  test,  even  to  lose  the  honor  of 
winning  preliminary  heats,  if  defeat  were 
to  be  the  final  result.  The  drawings  for 
heats  in  the  old  Town  Hall  were  kinder  to 
Pennsylvania  than  had  been  the  fate  of 
Yale  and  Cornell.  The  Americans  met  the 
London  Rowing  Club  eight  in  the  first 
day's  fight  for  the  Grand  Challenge,  and 
had  the  walkover  which  had  been  expected. 
In  the  semi-finals,  the  Thames  Rowing 
Club  was  as  easy  to  run  away  from,  which 
was  also  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  both 
those  eights  were  second-rate  last  year. 
Leander  defeated  the  Belgians,  the  other 
dangerous  foreign  crew,  and  the  final  tussle 
was  dramatically  Anglo-Saxon.  Pennsyl- 
vania had  accomplished  what  no  other 
American  visitors  had  been  able  to  do,  by 
placing  these  preliminary  heats  to  her 
credit.  It  was  natural  that  hope  should 
flame  high  at  the  Quaker  quarters.  "  Bob  " 
Cook,  the  Yale  veteran,  came  over  from 
Paris  to  see  the  regatta.  On  the  night 
before  the  final  battle,  he  said  to  me: 

"  Pennsylvania  is  a  trifle  faster  than  the 
crewwe  brought  over  in  '96,  and  Leander 
is  about  as  strong  as  she  was  then.  The 
Americans  are  not  quite  good  enough  to 
win.  They  may  have  the  better  of  it  over 
the  first  half  of  the  course.  But  I  think 
Leander  will  row  them  down  and  win  it 
out  by  a  length,  but  not  much  more,  at  the 
finish.  A  short  stroke  and  broad  bladed 
oars  don't  seem  to  take  kindly  to  this 
course." 

"  Bob  "  Cook's  prophesy  was  the  story  of 
the  race.  It  was  beautifully  contested, 
splendidly  won,  honorably^  lost,  but,  after 
all,  the  same  old  story.  Ellis  Ward  did 
not  consider  the  verdict  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  shatter  any  of  his  rowing  theo- 
ries, and  promptly  declared  that  he'd  like 
to  try  it  again  along  the  same  old  lines. 
The  English  rowing  men  saw  their  theories 
once  more  confirmed,  and  tore  American 
ideas  to  pieces  more  savapoly  than  ever. 
It  is  natural  that  Ward  should  bo  excep- 


tionally tenacious  of  the  system  which  he 
has  forced  to  the  front  in  American  waters 
after  years  of  failure,  and  which  missed 
victory  at  Henley  by  so  narrow  a  margin 
as  a  shell's  length,  or  sixty  feet  in  a  mile 
and  a  third.  He  showed  that  he  was  able 
to  defeat  any  crew  in  England  except  the 
pick  of  all  England,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
makeup  of  the  Leander  boat.  Ward  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  "another  go 
at  them,"  which  is  an  admirable  spirit  to 
flourish  "  in  our  midst."  He  meets  his 
English  critics  argument  for  argument, 
which  is  the  way  of  rowing  men  the  world 
over,  and  makes  the  discussion  of  strokes 
the  pathway  to  a  padded  cell.  It  is  always 
possible  to  show  wherein  you  are  right  in 
theory,  and  the  other  fellow  all  wrong,  in 
each  and  every  particular. 

Ward  will  tell  you: 

"The  extreme  length  of  the  English 
body  swing  is  a  waste  of  power,  and  an 
unnecessary  strain  on  the  men  unless  the 
muscles  are  specially  trained  to  endure  it. 
In  this  country  we  have  to  hammer  green 
men  into  'varsity  shape,  often  within  six 
months  after  they  first  clapped  eye8  on 
anything  more  aquatic  than  a  prairie 
schooner.  They  are  not  seasoned  by  years 
of  school  and  college  rowing,  as  are  the 
English  university  oarsmen.  Our  stroke 
must  be  somewhat  adapted  to  the  material 
at  our  disposal.  Leander  can  always  select 
an  eight  from  among  the  very  best  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  old  blues  and  active 
blues,  men  older  and  far  more  experienced 
than  our  available  material.  I  do  not 
think  the  sort  of  crews  we  must  turn  out 
could  pull  the  English  stroke  with  any  suc- 
cess. My  Henley  eight  was  criticised  for 
rowing  an  absurdly  short  stroke  because 
of  the  comparative  lack  of  body  swing. 
Here  is  where  the  English  experts  deceived 
themselves  by  not  taking  into  account  the 
length  of  slide  used  in  our  boat.  The 
length  of  a  stroke  is  measured  by  the 
effective  distance  between  the  catch  and 
finish  of  the  blade  in  the  water.  The  Penn- 
sylvania crew  used  from  three  to  four 
inches  more  slide  than  the  Leander  men, 
and  in  this  way  gained  a  good  length  of 
stroke  instead  of  by  means  of  an  exhaust- 
ing arc  of  body  swing.  Again,  our  harder 
finish  compensated  for  cutting  off  the 
swing.  What  was  lost  in  one  way  was 
more  advantageously  gained  in  another. 
Count  our  defeat  to  the  superiority  in  age, 
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weighty  and  experience  of  the  Leander  men^ 
rather  than  to  any  inferiority  of  our  ays- 
tem  or  style.    If  all  the  rowing  universi- 
ties  of  the  United  States,  say  Harvard, 
ITale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  rowing  the  same  style 
of  stroke,  it  would  be  possible  to  pick  an 
eight  to'  compete  at  Henley  on  a  fair  basis 
with  Leander  in  the  matter  of  available 
material.     But    with    no    two    American 
coaches  working  along  the  same  lines,  as 
compared  with  the  one  style  and  system 
common  to  all  England,  our  aspirants  for 
Henley  honors  are  always  sure  of  an  uphill 
tussle." 

While  Ellis  Ward  has  no  intention  of 
complaining  against  these  odds  of  battle, 
many  English  rowing  men  do  not  hesitate 
to  profess  discontent  with  the  prominence 
and  prowess  of  the  Leander  Club  as  hurt- 
ing competition  among  their  own  organ- 
izations. This  grievance  has  been  aired 
by  an  authority  on  English  rowing,  as 
follows : 

"Of  the  races  of  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  has  fallen  chiefly 
to  Leander,  and  it  is  nowadays  a  conunon 
cause  of  complaint  that  the  metropolitan 
oarsmen  are  not  given  a  fair  chance  in 
rowing  against  a  club  which  numbers 
among  its  members  all  the  prominent  oars- 
men both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
also  urged  against  Leander  that  it  spoils 
the  college  crews  by  tempting  away  their 
best  men  for  the  Henley  entries.  The 
impressive  fact  is  generally  recognized 
that  Leander  can,  if  they  choose,  put  on  a 
crew  that  would  win  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  ^Ye  times  out  of  six.  Whether  their 
doing  so  is  to  the  best  interests  of  rowing 
is  open  to  question. 

"Leander  never  undertakes  the  manu- 
facture of  oarsmen  from  the  raw  material. 
It  attracts  to  itself  the  most  accomplished 
and  most  promising  oarsmen  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  selects  the  best  of 
them,  in  addition  to  the  best  of  those  who 
have  just  'gone  down  from  the  univer- 
sity.' From  this  seasoned  and  formidable 
material  is  formed  an  eight  for  Henley, 
and  the  coaches  have  only  to  shake  the  men 
in  together  to  bring  them  to  the  starting 
post  in  as  fit  condition  and  with  a  style  as 
polished  as  possible.    ^^  '  ts  of  the 

Leander  Grand  Chal'  ne  to  t^ ' 

club's  hands  ready  ger* 

ally  *  top  notchers,'  iuii 


of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  wish  to  join 
the  club  must  win  their  spurs  before  they 
can  qualify  for  election.  They  must  indi- 
vidually have  come  into  the  front  rank  of 
oarsmen.  To  such  an  extent  has  the 
'  pink  cap '  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
badge  of  proficiency  in  an  eight-oared 
shell,  that  *to  get  his  Leander'  is  one  of 
the  first  aspirations  of  a  college  oarsman. 
The  result  is  that  the  club,  so  far  as  the 
selection  of  a  crew  goes,  is  placed  in  a 
position  vastly  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  club." 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  whenever 
an  American  crew  is  entered  for  the  Grand 
Challenge,  Leander  "  shakes  together  "  the 
strongest  aggregation  of  oarsmen  to  be 
winnowed  out  of  England's  material. 

An  important  agitation  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  Pennsylvania  invasion;  noth- 
ing less  than  a  movement  to  bar  foreign 
crews  out  of  the  Henley  regatta.  The 
crusade  of  the  "Little  Englanders"  was 
trumpeted  by  so  prominent  a  rowing 
authority  and  public  man  as  Dr.  Warre,  the 
head  master  of  Eton,  and  taken  up  by 
champions  of  lesser  degree.  The  discus- 
sion enlivened  the  newspapers  at  intervals 
for  several  months  until  quashed,  for 
another  year  at  least,  by  the  vote  of  the 
regatta  stewards  killing  a  resolution  to 
this  effect.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
question  may  have  to  be  faced  again,  if 
foreign  entries  continue  to  be  conspicuous 
on  the  Henley  programme.  There  is  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  opinion  in  amateur 
sporting  circles  of  England  that  the  pure 
and  unadulterated  spirit  of  amateurism 
exists  nowhere  else  than  in  England,  and 
that  foreigners  will  contaminate  the  foun- 
tain source.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  sport  for  sport's 
sake  more  jealously  guarded  than  at  Hen- 
ley. American  ideals  do  not  accept  the 
traditional  caste  spirit  which  confines  a 
sporting  competition  to  "  gentlemen  "  con- 
testants, and  makes  manual  labor  a  dis- 
qualification. It  does  not  quite  hit  our 
sense  of  fairness  that  a  well-mannered 
single  sculler  who  has  won  scores  of 
cups  and  medals  on  the  Thames,  but  never 
a  penny's  worth  of  money,  should  be  ineli- 
gible to  row  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  at 
Henley  because  he  earns  his  living  as  a 
letter  carrier.  The  poor  but  plucky  stu- 
^'»nt  who  works  his  way  through  Yale  or 

irvard  cannot  pull  an  oar  for  the  Grand 
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Challenge  Cup.  But  for  those  who  like 
this  sort  of  a  thing,  it  is  the  sort  of  a  thing 
they  like,  and  *'  there's  an  end  on't." 

The  feeling  against  foreigners  in  gen- 
eral, which  really  means  Americans  in  par- 
ticular, is  not  inspired  by  fear  lest  they 
wrest  away  the  Challenge  Cup.  Let  us 
believe  that  English  sporting  blood  does 
not  run  thin  enough  for  that.  But  it  is 
the  fashion  in  England  to  cry  "  profession- 
alism" and  crook  the  thumb  at  amateur 
athletics  in  the  United  States  until  Eng- 
lishmen are  sometimes  willing  to  mistake 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Several 
specific  reasons  can  be  mentioned  why 
there  has  been  this  talk  of  putting  up  the 
bars  at  Henley.  In  1895  Cornell  sowed  a 
crop  of  far  from  pleasant  feeling.  It  was 
the  first  visit  of  an  American  university 
eight  in  the  Grand  Challenge.  Courtney 
was  a  professional  coach,  and  the  English 
oarsmen  didn't  quite  like  this  idea.  He 
kept  his  men  very  close  in  hand,  did  not 
allow  them  social  intercourse  with  their 
jolly  and  hospitable  rivals,  who  looked  at 
the  system  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  The 
Americans  were  there  solely  to  win  a  race, 
not  at  all  for  a  good  time,  and  were  so 
many  "bally  galley  slaves."  All  this  was 
of  slight  import  compared  with  the  tragic 
blunder  at  the  start  of  the  first  day's  race, 
when  Leander  was  left  at  the  post  and  the 
Americans  went  over  the  course  alone. 
This  put  Leander,  favorite  for  the  finals, 
out  of  the  contest  without  pulling  a  stroke. 
Cornell  was  roundly  denounced  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  technicality,  her  tactics 
were  called  "  professional "  and  unsports- 
manlike, although  the  crew  had  obeyed  the 
order  of  the  referee.  But  the  episode  left 
a  shocking  bad  taste  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  scored  heavily  against  American 
sportsmanship  in  English  opinion. 

The  Yale  crew  was  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  impressions  spread  abroad  during 
the  stay  at  Ilenloy.  At  that  time  "Bob" 
Cook  was  recognized  as  the  leading  "  gen- 
tleman coach "  in  America,  with  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  English  rowing 
men.  The  crew  was  accompanied  by  "  heel- 
ers," who  helped  to  make  the  social  way 
smooth.  The  lavish  hospitalities  and  cour- 
tesies showered  by  the  Englishmen  were 
returned  in  kind,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
interfering  with  the  training  programme. 
There  was  no  secrecy  nor  exclusiveness  in 
.the  life  at  quarters  and  no  unlucky  fea- 


tures of  the  race.  The  Englishmen  liked  all 
this  because  it  was  something  after  their 
fashion  of  doing  things. 

The  next  lly  in  the  ointment  was  the  sin- 
gle sculler,  Ten  Eyck,  who  carried  off  the 
Diamond  Sculls.  His  amateur  status  was 
accepted  by  the  Henley  Stewards,  but  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  professional 
oarsman  left  an  awkward  impression,  and 
his  associates  while  training  on  the 
Thames  were  entirely  from  the  local  pro- 
fessionals. There  was  a  feeling  that  Ten 
Eyck  was  not  quite  up  to  mark  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  although  he  was  letter  perfect. 

The  Pennsylvania    crew    was    cordially 
received    and    most    courteously     treated. 
The  men  had  only  the  pleasantest  things  to 
say  about  the  social  side  of  their  stay  at 
Henley.     But    after    the   races    there    was 
some  newspaper  talk  in  the  way  of  adverse 
criticism  of  "professional  training  meth- 
ods."    By  this  was  evidently  meant  Ward's 
policy,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Court- 
ney, of  keeping  his  men  under  his  eye  at 
all  times  in  secluded  quarters  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  bending  all  energies  toward 
winning  the  race.     This,  in  short,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  whatever  hostility  exists  toward 
American  rowing  methods  as  exhibited  at 
Henley;   forsooth,  that  we  try  too  hard  to 
win.     This  has  an  odd  sound  to  American 
ears,  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
both   sides.      With    respect     to   American 
entries  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  the 
English  objection  is,  in  an  obvious  degree, 
an  unreasonable  one  from  our  standpoint. 
To  prepare  an  eight  for  this  contest  is  a 
herculean  task  on  this  side  the  water.    It 
is  not  a  question  of.  choosing  a  boat  load 
of  seasoned  and  veteran  oarsmen  from  a 
wealth    of   material,   and   "shaking   them 
together  "  long  enough  for  uniformity  and 
condition.     If  there  happen  to  be  three  or 
four  old  men  in  the  American  lot,  they 
have    been    schooled    only    for    four-mile 
races.      They    have    much    to    learn    and 
unlearn    in   this   special   training   for  an 
unfamiliar  distance,  the  hardest  of  all  dis- 
tances to  row,  because  it  is  neither  a  sprint 
nor  a  long  race:   too  much  for  sustaining 
the  greatest  possible  endeavor  with  every 
stroke;    too  little  to   risk  husbanding  an 
ounce    of    strength.      Some    of    the    men 
chosen  are  wholly  or  comparatively  green. 
During    the    season    of    preparation    not 
more  than  three  months  of  work  on  the 
water  is  available.     In  this  time  the  men 
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must  be  taught  all  there  is  of  body,  slide, 
and     blade    work,    and    watermanship    is 
learned  by  practise,  not  precept.     In  addi- 
tion,   the    candidates    must    be    developed 
physically  to  stand  the  breaking  strain  to 
which    Henley  will   subject   them.      Then 
comes  a  long  sea  voyage  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  work  at  the  most  critical  stage 
of   a  crew's  development.     The  change  of 
climate,  water,  food,  and  environment  are 
handicaps,  with  the  most   favorable  luck 
possible.     The  expense  of  fitting  and  send- 
ing this  eight  abroad  will  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $10,000.     The  prestige  at  stake 
is  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  university. 
There  are  two  clear  weeks  at  Henley  in 
which   to   become   accustomed   to   strange 
racing     and     climatic     conditions.      The 
moisture-laden  air  of  the  fat  Thames  Val- 
ley, the  muggy  heat  whose  oppression  is 
not   measured  by  our    temperature  stand- 
ards, try  the  lung  equipment  of  Americans. 
They  have  worked  hard  because  they  had 
to  in  order  to  be  fit  to  meet  the  pick  and 
pride  of  English  oarsmanship.     To  journey 
3,000  miles   to    test   their   mettle    in     the 
fiiemy's  country  is  a  strenuous  proposition 
from  any  view-point.    It  would  not  be  right 
to  overlook  any  precaution  or  effort  which 
might    have    to    do    with    their    efficiency. 
And  so  the  Americans  try  hard  to  win,  and 
small  blame  to  them. 

The  men  of  the  crews  they  are  to  meet, 
Leander  as  the  logical  example,  have  been 
rowing  out  of  doors  most  of  the  year.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  hammered  and  sweated 
into  form.  Select  them  from  this  or  that 
college,  university,  or  club  eights  after  the 
long  racing  season  extending  from  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  through  the  spring,  put 
them  in  a  shell  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and 
there  are  your  Challenge  Cup  defenders  fit 
to  the  hour. 

The  wildest  enthusiast  never  dreamed  of 
calling  rowing  a  popular  sport  in  America 
in  the  same  breath  with  baseball  or  foot- 
ball. It  does  seem  a  bit  silly  for  English- 
men to  chide  us  for  doing  our  level  best, 
in  clean  and  honorable  fashion,  to  win  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  whenever  we  go  in 
for  it.  The  shoe  will  be  on  the  other  foot 
when  the  trophy  is  fetched  over  to  this 
side  of  the  pond.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  English  eight  which  comes  after  it  will 
"try  hard  to  win,"  and  train  hard  to  be 
ready.  It  is  rather  easy  to  think  it  all  a 
jolly  lark  so  long  as  you  are  beating  the 


other  fellow  with  inspiriting  regularity. 
Our  English  cousin  docs  not  like  to  be 
whipped,  let  him  talk  about  ''sport  for 
sport's  sake  "  as  much  as  he  likes!  As  for 
the  objection  to  professional  coaching — the 
graduate  coach  who  gives  his  time  and 
labor  for  the  love  of  the  sport  and  his  alma 
mater  is  the  ideal  head  of  college  athletic 
competition.  But  the  English  rowing 
men  are  inconsistent  in  that  their  single 
scullers  entered  for  the  Diamonds  gener- 
ally hire  professional  coaches  or  "  train- 
ers," and  what  is  proper  for  one  amateur 
in  a  shell  ought  theoretically  to  be  proper 
for  eight  amateurs  in  a  somewhat  longer 
shell. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  discussion,  it 
is  impressively  true  that  the  English  ideal 
of  sport  has  had  a  beneficial  influence  on 
American  rowing.  An  infusion  of  this 
spirit  is  bound  to  be  beneficial  in  any 
branch  of  so  high  strung  and  arduous  a 
national  life  as  ours.  To  enjoy  a  sport  in 
the  practise  of  it,  rather  than  to  strive 
solely  for  the  winning  of  it,  is  to  enrich 
both  the  sport  and  the  sportsman.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  our 
college  rowing  coaches  and  captains  to 
send  spies  to  dog  the  work  of  their  rivals. 
This  was  the  duty  of  the  substitutes,  whose 
ingenuity  in  subterfuge  was  their  claim  to 
commendation.  They  passed  laborious 
days  in  trying  to  outwit  the  other  fellows. 
Time  trials  were  shrouded  in  the  secrecy 
of  a  Nihilists'  conspiracy.  Freshman 
eights  were  decked  out  in  'varsity  caps  and 
jerseys  and  sent  out  to  lure  away  the  oppo- 
sition scouts,  while  the  genuine  crew  was 
sent  scurrying  the  other  way  against  the 
watch.  The  whole  practise  smacked  un- 
pleasantly of  the  race  track  and  the  betting 
ring,  yet  was  thoughtlessly  tolerated  with- 
out any  sentimental  analysis.  When  the 
American  visitors  to  Henley  found  that  the 
whole  rowing  game  was  conducted  in  frank 
and  above  board  fashion;  that  coaches 
sometimes  took  turns  with  one  another's 
crews,  and  "fooling  the  opposition"  was 
unknown,  the  semi-humorous  system  of 
espionage  seemed  as  small  as  it  was  useless. 
The  absurd  system  promptly  died  un- 
mourned,  and  the  substitutes  were  released 
from  a  humiliating  bondage.  This  was  a 
step  toward  a  more  wholesome  spirit  of 
sportsmanship.  The  American  training 
system  is  not  nearly  so  rigid  as  in  years 
gone  by.    The  martyrdom  of  trotting  miles 
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before  breakfast,  of  raw  beef  and  oatmeal 
diet,  are  now  unknown.  The  training  table 
bars  no  wholesome  food,  and  offers  variety 
to  attract  any  hungry  man.  Yet  the 
Englishmen  profess  astonishment  at  the 
strictness  of  our  training  system,  and 
**  positively  shocking  it  is,  you  know,"  with- 
out beer  or  claret  at  meals.  But  these  are 
minor  differences  of  opinion  after  all. 

The  fairest  test  between  a  representative 
American  system  and  the  English  stroke 
will  be  rowed  some  day  over  the  four  mile 
and  a  furlong  course  between  Putney  and 
Mortlake. 

Our  good  crews  have  no  trouble  in  finish- 
ing strong  in  the  hottest  kind  of  a  four- 
mile  race.  The  last  two  Yale  victories, 
and  Pennsylvania's  two  wonderful  finishes 
over  Wisconsin,  showed  no  lack  of  pluck 
and  staying  power. 

The  one  fact  that  cannot  be  dodged  in 
reviewing  the  Henley  contests  is  that  over 
this  much  shorter  course  American  style 
could  not  stand  the  pace,  not  once,  but  in 
three  races.  This  seems  something  more 
than  coincidence.  To  lead  over  half  the 
course  and  be  whipped  in  the  next  half 
mile  argues  something;  but  what  ? 

That  the  Englishmen  are  superior  in 
endurance  ? 

That  the  Americans  are  equal  in  endur- 
ance and  courage,  but  their  style  such  as 


to  pump  them  out  more  than  the  stroke 
rowed  by  their  rivals  t 

That  broad  bladed  oars  do  not  allow  the 
men  to  distribute  their  strength  evenly 
through  the  stroke,  but  compels  them  to 
pick  up  such  a  weight  on  the  jump  that 
they  cannot  pull  it  through,  and  are  worn 
down  more  quickly  ? 

That  the  American  style  is  as  good  as 
the  English,  but  has  not  yet  been  adapted 
to  the  unfamiliar  distance  ? 

That  the  American  shorter  stroke  b 
worth  trying  again,  and  that  the  only 
trouble  has  been  that  our  crews  couldn't 
row  fast  enough  ? 

The  English  have  emphatically  the  long 
end  of  the  argument  as  the  account  stands 
at  present.  Yet  Ellis  Ward  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  stoutly  maintaining  that  a 
little  more  age,  beef,  and  experience  would 
have  turned  the  tables  on  Leander. 
Further  information  regarding  American 
rowing  in  the  light  of  Henley  should  be 
furnished  by  Harvard  in  an  invasion  of 
England  the  year  following  her  next  vic- 
tory over  Yale.  The  Crimson  is  rowing 
more  nearly  according  to  English  ideas 
than  any  other  American  crew.  After  her 
trip  to  Henley,  perhaps  some  of  these  still 
debatable  questions  may  be  solved ;  particu- 
larly whether  the  difference  in  speed  is  in 
the  men  or  the  strokes  they  row. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY    PROVERBS 


By  AGNES  DEANS  CAMERON 


You  can't  drown  a  lucky  man.  Throw 
him  into  the  sea  and  he  will  come  up  with 
a  salmon  in  his  mouth. 

Much  washing  only  makes  a  crow  look 
blacker. 

When  Reynard  turns  preacher  the  wise 
hen  climbs  to  the  top  perch. 


It's  a  wise  yachtsman  that  uederstands 
the  handicap. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  escapes  from  the 
tire. 

The  prudent  man  i)edalleth  his  way  in 
peace,  but  ruin  lies  in  the  path  of  the 
scorcher. 


DOG  BREEDING  IN   ENGLAND 

AND  AMERICA 

By  GEORGE  RAPER 


THE  first  exhibition  that  I  can  remem- 
ber being  held  in  the  United  States 
— now  about  twenty-six  years  ago — 
was  promoted  by  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club,  and  held  in  New  York.     It  was  man- 
aged by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charles 
Lincoln,  who  prior  to  making  his  home  in 
America    had    successfully  superintended 
many  of  the  Darlington  meetings,  which  at 
that   time  were  considered  far  away  the 
best  one-day  shows  in  England.   After  poor 
Charles'  death,  the  Westminster  Club — evi- 
dently in  luck's  way — secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  James  Mortimer,  whose  reputation 
as  a  show  superintendent  is  proverbial.    I 
feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  excellent 
management   always   found   at   the   West- 
minster Kennel  Club  meetings  has  been 
attended  with  most  excellent  results,  for, 
with  very   limited    exceptions,  I    candidly 
think  these  are  better  managed  and  more 
perfect  in  arrangement  than  the  greater 
majority  held  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  another  matter  to  compare  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  the  dogs  of  the 
United  States  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
The  old  country  has  such  an  enormous  pull. 
'There  is  hardly  a  single  detail  in  either 
breeding,  rearing,  or  exhibiting  in  which 
America  can  claim  the  least  advantage.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Americans  are  handi- 
capped in  every  direction,  whereas  English 
breeders  and  exhibitors  have  practically 
nothing  to  prevent — if  they  so  desire — 
making  their  hobby  pay,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  themselves  at  a  very  nominal 
expense.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  dis- 
tances are  infinitely  less  than  in  America, 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  the  good 
dogs  are  always  available  at  stud  and  at 
cheaper  rates;  hence  our  natural  advan- 
tages are  many  and  vast:  notwithstanding 
the  dog  in  America  has,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  made  very  rapid  progress, 
and  outside  the  British  Isles  no  other 
country  can  give  so  good  a  show. 
Further  than  this,  there  are  three  breeds 


in  which  America  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  nation,  namely,  cocker  spaniels, 
beagles,  and  Boston  terriers,  a  made  breed 
of  very  recent  origin  and  one  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  successfully  introduced 
into  England,  though  his  progenitor — the 
fighting  bull  terrier — was  originally  im- 
ported from  the  pottery  districts,  where  in 
days  gone  by  this  dog  was  kept  and  cher- 
ished for  his  great  gameness.  By  com- 
parison, no  show  in  England  could  boast 
either  the  quality  or  the  number  of  cocker 
spaniels  which  were  benched  in  New  York 
at  the  last  Westminster  exhibition.  This 
stands  out  by  itself,  and  although  one  or 
two  individuals  on  the  English  side  might 
hold  their  own — more  especially  in  tri- 
colors— collectively  it  would  be  impossible 
to  favorably  compare  our  English  speci- 
mens with  what  could  be  brought  together 
in  the  United  States.  Without  wishing, 
however,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
cocker,  I  would  give  warning  to  breeders. 
During  the  past  two  years  I  have  noticed 
a  decided  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
coarseness  and  cloddiness.  A  cocker  is 
necessarily  a  sprightly,  lively  little  animal, 
and  consequently  a  clean  shouldered, 
sound  limbed,  and  good  bodied  dog  whose 
general  build  and  formation  should  fit  him 
for  the  work  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
With  such  grand  specimens  as  Mapals 
Enid,  Baby  Ruth,  Mapals  Opal,  and  Rose- 
mary, Mr.  H.  K.  Bloodgood  should  be  able 
to  produce  plenty  of  the  right  pattern. 
The  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels  also  contain 
some  grand  material,  also  do  the  kennels 
of  Messrs.  George  Douglas,  Dunn  Payne, 
Charlesworth,  and  a  host  of  other  breeders; 
hence  little  difficulty  should  be  experienced 
in  producing  an  animal  that  exactly  fits 
the  standard.  Beagles  numerically  and  in 
uniformity  of  type  would  put  any  English 
show  to  the  blush  although  we  have  indi- 
vidual specimens  quite  as  good  or  better. 

In  order  to  make  my  review  more  intelli- 
gible it  would  be  better  to  divide  the  vari- 
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ous  breeds  into  three  divisions:  namely, 
sporting,  non-sporting,  and  terriers.  The 
first  named  group  includes  bloodhounds, 
otterhounds,  foxhounds,  deerhounds,  grey- 
hounds, pointers,  setters,  retrievers,  span- 
iels, harriers,  and  beagles.  Of  these  otter- 
hounds, English  foxhounds,  harriers,  and 
retrievers  have  as  yet  not  established 
themselves  in  public  favor.  Among  the 
foreign  sporting  varieties  more  or  less 
popular  in  America  I  include  Russian 
wolfhounds,  known  in  Russia  by  the  title 
of  "Borzios,"  dachshunds  (German),  and 
bassethounds,  the  best  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Bloodhounds,  notwithstanding  that  a 
chib  was  established  in  America,  have  not 
caught  on  in  public  favor.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  breed  whose  true  characteristics 
are  less  understood,  a  widespread  idea 
existing  that  this  is  a  ferocious  animal,  for 
which,  however,  there  is  no  justification,  as 
the  modern  bloodhound  is  a  noble  and  sen- 
sible creature  peculiarly  sensitive  to  kind 
treatment.  There  is  no  breed  of  dog  whose 
olfactory  organs  are  developed  to  the  same 
degree;  thus  his  ability  to  hunt  man  by  the 
scent  of  his  footsteps;  indeed,  for  track- 
ing purposes  he  stands  pre-eminent.  At 
the  recent  American  exhibitions  blood- 
hounds showed  slight  deterioration;  the 
kennel  of  Dr.  Longest,  of  Boston,  still 
sustains  its  reputation,  although  not  one 
of  the  animals  compares  favorably  with 
that  grand  old  sound,  Simon  de  Sudbury, 
whose  place  the  doctor  will  find  it  difficult 
to  fill.  The  Wostbury  Kennels  also  own  a 
few  very  fair  specimens.  Collectively  this 
breed  in  England  is  vastly  superior  to  what 
is  seen  in  America. 

English  foxhounds  are  not  much  sought 
after,  despite  the  fact  that  no  dog  has  been 
bred  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

Deerhounds  have  a  very  good  following 
in  Great  Britain,  but  since  Mr.  I.  E. 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  relinquished  the  show 
ring  this  breed  has  apparently  fallen  out  of 
favor  in  America,  though  for  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  s^Tnmetry  it  is  unequaled. 

Greyhounds  are  another  breed  on  the 
down  grade,  though  the  Xewton  Abbot 
Kennel,  presided  over  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Old- 
ham, contains  a  number  of  good  specimens, 
the  best  of  which  T  take*  to  be  Leeds  Music, 
Leeds  Elect,  and  Whirlwind,  the  first  a 
particularly  high  class  representative. 

I  am  sorry  to  chronicle   the  fact  that 


pointers,  a  breed  that  will  and  must  always 
appeal  to  sportsmen  fond  of  a  gun,  have 
during  the  last  few  years  made  little  if 
any  progress;  in  fact,  many  consider  they 
have  deteriorated,  which  is  the  case  also  in 
England.  Possessing  eight  years  ago  the 
best  blood,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens, it  seems  incredible  that  breeders  in 
America  should  have  so  lost  their  grip ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  English  enthusiasts,  who  seem  unable 
to  produce  anything  approaching  the 
standard  of  Neso  of  Upton  and  those  con- 
temporary with  him.  This  regrettable 
state  of  affairs  could,  I  feel  certain,  be 
much  improved,  if  not  altogether  remedied, 
as  America  has  plenty  of  good  blood  and 
material.  If  breeders  would  only  bring 
their  intelligence  to  bear  and  dispense  with 
their  prejudices,  the  prevailing  fault  could 
be  eradicated.  Better  and  more  typical 
heads  are  needed ;  the  pointer  does  not  want 
a  heavy  coarse  skull,  or  yet  a  snipy  muzzle. 
Another  prominent  defect  which,  singular 
to  say,  is  not  confined  to  pointers  alone, 
but  found  in  many  other  varieties,  is  the 
prevalence  of  light  colored  eyes,  and  for 
which  I  cannot,  along  with  others,  find 
an  intelligible  solution.  Pointer  breeders 
should  pay  more  attention  to  neck  and 
shoulders;  the  former  is  oftentimes  too 
short,  while  the  shoulders  are  too  upright 
and  too  loaded  with  flesh  and  muscular 
development.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  former  days  should  be  accomplished 
again,  so  endeavor  to  breed  a  dog  whose 
proportions  are  in  perfect  unity  one  with 
the  other,  whose  outline  is  symmetrical  amf 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  who  looks  adapted 
to  his  work.  To  do  this  thoroughly  and 
well,  the  shoulders  should  be  moderately 
oblique,  chest  deep  rather  than  wide,  ribs 
well  sprung,  loins  firm  and  elastic,  back 
moderately  short,  hind  quarters  long  and 
muscular,  hocks  well  bent  and  let  down;  a 
thin-thighed,  cow-hocked,  and  ill-actioned 
pointer  is  an  abomination. 

English  setters,  thanks  to  a  liberal  out- 
lay in  importing  the  best  representatives 
from  England,  are  now  stronger  and  better 
than  ever  they  have  been  before,  and  with 
such  dogs  as  Barton  Tory,  Mallwyd  Sirdar, 
Stylish  Sergeant,  Snap  Shot,  this  variety 
should  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  In  bitches. 
Flee  o'-Lock,  Bracken  -  o'  -  Leek,  Queens 
Pride  Place,  and  other  well-bred  specimpus, 
should  give  this  grand  variety  a  great  fillip 
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and  gFoatly  nssist  to  fix  anil  establish  the 
true  type.  American  breeJers  hail  a  very 
uphill  fight,  for  certain  individuals  have 
never  lost  the  opportunity  to  try  and  foist 
on  the  public  the  kind  of  sottet  that 
never  did  or  never  will  answer  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  setter  atandard. 

I  congratulate  the  few  fanciers  who 
through  thick  and  thin  have  persistently 
stuck  to  the  right  pattern;  their  constancy 
and  pluck  appear  to  he  meeting  with  a 
rich  and  JuRt  reward. 

Irish  and  Gordon  setters  of  late  years  have 
hardly  sustained  their  reputation  on  either 
side  of  the  big  pond,  but  the  latter  variety 
will  be  benefited  in  America  by  the  impor- 
tation of  the  champion.  Heather  Crack, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 
lent dog  on  game,  while  his  fame  as  a  aire 
was  CBtabliahed  by  the  grand  performances 
by  his  son.  Stylish  Ranger,  who  won  first 
in  the  field  triab  in  which  he  performed 
brilliantly. 


Among  the  non-sporting  breeds,  bull- 
dogs, mastiSa,  St.  Bernards,  Newfound- 
lands, collies,  Dalmatians,  poodles,  pugs, 
and  the  various  groups  embraced  under  the 
heading  of  toys  most  claim  my  attention. 
I  have  given  bulldogs  precedence,  because 
at  the  present  time  they  are  the  moat  popu- 
lar and  command  a  higher  price  in  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  English  variety.  Xo 
breed  has  made  more  rapid  strides,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  many  fanciers 
have  joined  the  bulldog  ranks.  The  true 
character  of  the  bulldog  is  at  last  being 
realized  and  appreciated.  No  sooner  does 
a  first  class  specimen  make  hia  debut  on 
the  English  benches  than  wo  hear  the  start- 
ling news  that  the  owner  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  Almighty  Dollar.  A  year  or 
more  ago  the  whole  bulldog  world  was 
almost  paralyzed  when  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  H.  Croker,  Jr.,  had  given  $5,000 
for  Kodney  Stone,  undoubtedly  then  and 
probably  now  the  best  of  his  variety  liv- 
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iiig;  the  price  exceeded  by  some  82,000 
that  paid  for  any  other  bulldog  previous 
to  this  purchase,  but  aiiice  then  tall  figures 
have  always  been  forthcoming  for  the  best 
English  specimens.  Although  there  are  still 
plenty  of  bulldogs  left  in  England,  Amer- 
ica has  undoubtedly  secured  the  cream, 
and  with  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  grand 
specimens  she  should  be  able  to  give  the 
Britisher  a  start  and  beat  him. 

St.  Bernards,  once  so  popular,  have  stif- 


one  English  kennel — that  of  Messrs.  Inman 
and  Walmsley— that  could  take  him  on 
with  any  certainty  of  success. 

Neither  Newfoundlands  nor  Dalmatians 
has  yet  had  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
establish  its  claims  on  the  dog  fancier  of 
America — why  I  cannot  imagine,  for  the 
first  named  breed  is  one  of  the  noblest  of 
his  race;  his  great  size  and  strength,  com- 
bined with  a  most  excellent  temperament, 
should    certainly    command    more    public 


fered  from  several  unfortunate  causes;  the 
retirement  from  the  fancy  of  Colonel  Eup- 
pert  and  that  of  Sir.  Reick  undoubtedly 
retarding  their  progress,  for  both  these 
gentlemen  would  have  the  best  that  money 
could  buy,  and  during  one  period  England 
was  robbed  of  her  very  choicest  specimens, 
of  which  probably  the  best  was  Sir  Bcdi- 
vere,  who  had  no  compeer.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Shevbrooks,  of  Baltimore,  owns  a 
very  grand  team,  and  were  it  to  develop 
into  an  international  match,  there  is  onl.v 


attention     than    it   has    done    up    to    the 
present. 

I  have  noticed  what  may  be  considered  a 
somewhat  remarkable  coincidence,  viz.: 
that  the  self-same  varieties  which  have  vol 
gone  with  the  tide,  but  are  on  the  ebb  iu 
America,  have  also  taken  a  retrograde  step 
in  England.  Collies,  however,  cannot  be 
included  in  the  category,  for  they  deserv- 
edly take  high  rank,  and  are  one  of  the 
most  popular  varieties  alike  in  England, 
America,  and  on  the  Continent,  where  of 
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late  years  they  have  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  affectiona  of  the  public. 
At  the  present  time  the  American  speci- 
mens are  noticeable  for  their  uniformity  of 
type  and  character ;  I  have  seen  individual 
English  specimens  that  in  points  could  out- 
count  any  dog  exhibited  at  the  present  day, 
but  judging  them  as  a  group,  the  Ameri- 
can quality  all-round  is  better.  There  is 
an  absence  of  those  inferior  specimens  wo 
were  accustomed  to  meet  some  six  or  eight 


ing  gradually  year  by  year,  and  now  that 
the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  America 
is  firmly  established,  such  breeds  as  Jap- 
anese spaniels,  King  diaries,  Blenheims, 
schippcrkes,  Yorkshire  terriers,  and  a  host 
of  other  charming  little  pups  are  sure  to 
further  increase  both  numerically  as  well 

The  organization  referred  to  should 
prove  a  great  boon  to  the  "  fancy,"  for 
many  good  and  influential  people  are  giv- 


Chanpion  Poinler  Unidgwnr  M»ll.  Ownti  by  J.  Htrtert  0«den. 


years  ago.  America  has  some  high  class 
bitches,  and,  in  addition,  a  lot  of  really 
good  second-class  specimens,  so  there  is  no 
fear  of  this  handsome  variety  going  to  the 
bad.  Another  breed  that  struck  me  as 
having  made  very  great  advance  is  Old 
English  aheep  dogs;  true,  the  majority  of 
the  best  have  been  imported,  but  it  is  grat- 
if.ving  to  see  this  really  grand  old  breed 
being  at  length  properly  recognized  in 
America. 
Toys  of  all  varieties  have  been  improv- 


ing it  their  support;  certainly  the  exhibi- 
tion promoted  by  this  club  and  held  in  the 
Madison  Square  Gardens  last  November 
far  exceeded  expectations.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  in  prize  money  was  offered,  which 
exceeded  by  $2,000  any  sum  put  up 
before.  Whether  due  to  the  result  of  this 
liberality  or  to  popular  sympathy  the  ven- 
ture engendered,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
best  dogs  from  all  over  the  country  put  In 
an  appearance. 

Among  the  terriers  the  most  fashionable 


breed   is   fos   terrier.     Irish    terriers    are  to  the  crojipiiip  ediet 

also    fast    improving   and     have     already  riera  h —  -•" — '  -■ 
secured  a  Rood  following,  but  bull  terriers 

just    at   present    appear    statiimory.      In  present  time  would 

England  they  have  frone  to  the  bad,  owing  if    pood   apieimons 


Blaek  and  tan  t.r 
llarly;    thou);h  ni>i 


to    the  same   extent.     This    breed    ot    tlio 


e  jmtronoK'' 
dd    be    se<>ure<l    nt 


I'l  Oiampion  Old  Englith  Sheep  Dot,  Rob 


S.  LadibiirT'sChaintlloii  Iriih  Stlter.  Rockwood,  Jr. 
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reasonable  rates,  but  during  the  last  three 
years  breeders  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
have  produced  nothing  above  the  average. 

Fox  terriers  are.  without  doubt,  in  the 
ascendency.  The  competition  in  America 
was  never  keener  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  so  many  really  good  specimens 
could  be  benched.  The  ranks  of  the 
*' fancy"  of  late  years  have  received  many 
additions  and  good  prices  have  been  paid 
for  high  class  specimens,  some  of  which 
have  already  made  their  mark  in  America 
not  only  on  the  bench,  but  have  proved  a 
great  acquisition  to  breeders.  My  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  both  the  smooth 
and  wire  haired  divisions;  the  fact  that 
Major  G.  M.  Carnochan,  of  Go  "Bang  fame, 
went  over  to  England  last  year  and  entered 
one  or  two  home  bred  ones  for  competition 
in  that  country  proves  that  England  is  not 
so  far  ahead  in  this  popular  variety. 

Scotch  terriers  are  booming  again;  for 
a  time  they  appeared  to  be  under  the  water, 
but  several  ardent  fanciers  have  taken 
them  under  charge,  and  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  find  half  a  dozen  in  Eng- 
land purchasable  at  $400  each  that  could 
beat  an  equal  number  from  America. 

The  Airedale  terrier,  a  rather  large  but 
very  serviceable  terrier,  eminently  fitted 
for  a  companion,  useful  in  sport,  and  gen- 
erally an  all-round  utility  dog,  was  but 
little  known  in  America  six  years  ago; 
since  then  he  has  made  most  rapid 
advances,  and  quite  a  number  of  enthusi- 
astic fanciers  have  vied  with  each  other  to 
obtain  the  best  specimens  from  England. 
It  is  reported  that  over  $1,500  was  paid 
for  one  specimen  alone;    this,  if  true,  is 


certainly  a  record  price.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  dog  referred  to  is  not  the  only 
good  representative  of  this  waterside  ter- 
rier, as  he  is  designated  in  Yorkshire — for 
at  a  recent  exhibition  I  saw  at  least  eight 
that  as  a  team  could  beat  any  other  eight 
terriers  of  the  same  variety  that  could  be 
produced  in  England  to-day. 

Neither  Skye  terriers  or  Bedlington  ter- 
riers appear  popular — the  latter  probably 
the  gamest  dog  that  exists  at  his  weight, 
Welsh  terriers  are  just  beginning  to  boom, 
but  as  yet  there  are  no  really  ^igh  class 
specimens,  and  breeders,  in  consequence, 
appear  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  is  the 
right  and  accepted  type. 

Great  Danes  are  generally  grouped  in 
the  non-sporting  division,  but  they  have 
quite  as  IcgaJ  claim  to  the  sporting  section 
as  other  dogs  used  in  the  sport.  Consider- 
ing the  recognition  of  cropping  in  Amer- 
ica, this  breed,  although  in  advance  of 
those  in  England,  is  not  keeping  up  with 
the  times  as  it  should.  America  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  practically  had 
the  monopoly,  but  I  must  admit  disappoint- 
ment in  not  meeting  with  a  larger  crop  of 
home  bred  dogs  of  merit. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  canine  matters  were  never 
before  in  such  a  highly  flourishing  condi- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  they  are 
to-day,  and  in  all  the  most  popular  breeds 
there  is  material  enough  to  enable  breeders 
to  produce  the  highest  class  specimens. 
The  day  should  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
English  fancier  will  have  to  come  over  to 
America  to  build  up  several  varieties  that 
from  neglect  are  falling  into  decay. 


SILVERSIDES  AND  OTHER  TRUTHFUL 

ANGLING  TALES 

By    CHARLES    THOMPSON 


THE  Peshtigo  River  descends  to  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  by  a  series 
of  falls  and  rapids.     Not  far  distant 
from   the  juncture   of   the   Peshtigo,   and 
that   noted   little   trout   stream,    Thunder 


Creek,  is  the  precipitous  incline  of  John- 
ston's Falls.  Here  the  brownish- tinged 
waters  of  the  Peshtigo  rush  for  fifty  feet 
down  an  almost  perpendicular  rock.  The 
foam-flecked  current  at  the  base  oi  this 
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fall  eddies  and  swirls  in  riotous  discon- 
tent. Such  is  the  nature  of  the  river  bed 
at  that  point  that  the  restless  waters  are 
pent  up  in  a  basin-like  f  ormation^  ^ving  a 
diameter  of  fifty  yards.  All  sides  of  this 
basin,  barring  the  outlet  and,  presumably, 
the  bottom,  are  of  smoothly  worn  stone. 
The  constrained  current  of  the  river,  after 
passincf  through  the  whirl  and  dance  of 
this  eddy,  rushes  away  through  a  narrow 
rocky  exit,  babbling  with  the  joy  of  its  on- 
ward and  untrammeled  course. 

Several  years  ago  some  well-intentioned 
angler  had  caused  this  turbulent  river  to 
be  stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  These 
transplanted  fish  have  become  acclimated, 
and  now  furnish  sport  royal. 

An  early  June  day  of  the  past  year  found 
me    wandering  along   this   river,   casting 
tempting  lures  in  every  promising  spot.   My 
day's    striving   had   been   unrewarded   by 
finny  capture.    The  cold  current  of  Medi- 
cine Brook  yielded  no  rise,  neither  did  the 
likely  holes  near  the  mouth  of  Thunder 
Creek.    As  my  onward  course  brought  me 
near  Johnston's  Falls,  the  musical  rush  of 
the  descending  water  was  distinctly  heard, 
and  then,  some  moments  later,  the  beauty 
of  the  stream's  precipitous  descent  stood 
revealed.    Forest    trees    interlaced    their 
spreading   arms   along   each  side.    Moss- 
covered  rocks  hemmed  the  water  in  with 
an  exacting  embrace.    The  evening  sun 
shimmering  with  all  its  June  splendor  on 
forest,  fall,  and  current,  transformed  the 
scene  by  mystic  touch  into  a  dazzle  of 
gilded  grandeur.    The  green  of  the  trees 
was  spider-webbed  with  fluctuating  bands 
of  gilt,  while  the  trunks,  at  most  brown 
and    dull,   now   blazed   forth   one   golden 
colonnade    of    perspective    beauty.    The 
brownish  current   descended   the  sharply 
shelving  rock,  one  broad  band  of  rushing 
liquid  gold,  and  plunged  foam-covered  and 
turbulent,   into     an   eddying   basin    alike 
resplendent. 

I  viewed  the  scene  from  a  jetting  rock 
of  vantage  and  felt  amply  consoled  for  my 
day's  failure  to  take  fish.  Perhaps  twenty 
minutes'  scenic  contemplation  had  elapsed, 
when  I  saw  a  flying  body  near  the  centre 
of  that  foam-covered  basin  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls.  The  viewed  object  sank  into  the 
swirling  current.  But  my  hopes  rose  on 
the  wings  of  anticipated  success.  Again 
that  body  broke  from  the  water.  It  was 
the  on^       '         ^"'^f  from  the  gilded  pool 


beneath  its  curved  body.  The  trout — for 
it  was  an  enormous  rainbow — presented 
twenty  inches  of  silvery  surface.  Did  I 
say  there  was  no  gold  in  the  color  of  that 
fish?  If  so,  'twas  an  error,  for  there 
stretched  along  his  side  a  golden  band  of 
such  deep  red  gold  as  can  be  seen  nowhere 
except  in  autumn-painted  leaves.  That 
silvery  body  with  gilded  band  sported 
amid  the  wildly  eddying  pool. 

He  must  be  mine  was  my  only  thought, 
as  with  cautious  step  I  gained  a  point 
from  which  my  lure  could  be  cast  without 
displaying  much  of  my  body.  Far  out 
over  the  pool  swept  the  tempting  flies. 
After  a  cast  of  unwonted  length  a  silvery 
gleam,  followed  by  a  decided  but  momen- 
tary jerk,  told  plainly  that  Silversides 
was  out  for  food  as  well  as  frolic.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  waiting  the  flies  again 
sought  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  skipped 
seductively  over  the  boiling  surface.  But 
the  rainbow  had  become  wary  after  his 
initial  failure,  and  no  fly,  however  coax- 
ingly  presented,  could  tempt  his  trout- 
ship  to  rise. 

After  procuring  a  grub-worm  from  a 
rotten  log  the  attempt  to  lure  forth  this 
finny  prince  was  again  made,  but  with 
tantalizing  and  futile  result.  Every  lure 
which  circumstance  would  permit  was  re- 
jected by  this  aristocrat.  So  there  re- 
mained but  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  leave  the  anticipated  capture 
to  be  realized  some  later  time. 

During  the  next  week  daily  attempts 
were  rewarded  with  daily  failure.  One 
day,  however,  Silversides  mistook  a  "  Queen 
of  the  Waters"  for  an  epicurean  morsel, 
and  as  a  consequence  found  himself  in 
critical  circumstances.  With  an  electric 
rapidity  the  glittering  body  of  the  en- 
snared fish  leaped  wildly  and  repeatedly 
in  futile  efforts  to  gain  release.  Failing  in 
this  tactic  the  quarry  rushed  from  side  to 
side,  and  across  the  pool,  making  the  reel 
sing  and  my  delicate  rod  bow  in  ob- 
sequious homage  to  his  exhibited  powers. 
With  a  mighty  rush  Silversides  darted  for 
the  falls.  The  reel  screamed  its  fear,  the 
silken  cord  strained  to  detain  his  impetus. 
With  a  resistless  upward  leap  this  prince 
of  trout  sought  to  elude  the  stinging 
morsel  in  his  mouth.  The  stress  of  the 
line  stayed  him  when  about  ^ve  feet  up 
to  the  falling'  water.  Instead  of  dropping 
back  with  the  current  Silverside  shot  into 
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the  air.  His  gracefully  curved  body  no 
sooner  struck  the  pool  than — well,  my  rod 
gave  a  sudden  backward  lurch,  the  silken 
cord  flew  through  the  air,  and  that  Queen 
of  the  Water  was  firmly  embedded  in  my 
sleeve.  Bravo,  Silversides!  You  deserv- 
edly won  our  first  battle. 

Our  second  conflict  took  place  a  week 
later.  The  trout  had  learned  to  beware 
of  feathered  deceit.  With  a  feeling  that 
somewhat  of  my  sportsman's  honor  was 
being  sacrificed,  I  prepared  to  use  a^  bait 
a  lure  suggested  by  a  resident  guide — 
namely,  a  portion  of  a  chub.  Not  even  a 
live  bait,  but  a  part  of  a  plebeian  chub — 
that  was  surely  not  a  fitting  morsel  for  so 
noble  a  quarry!  The  lure  was  tried.  It 
was  a  heavy,  cumbersome  bait,  and  in- 
variably struck  the  water  with  a  whack 
that  grated  upon  my  sense  of  fishing 
etiquette.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise 
that  after  making  half  a  dozen  casts  my 
lure  was  taken  on  the  fly.  Silversides  and  I 
were  again  in  dubious  strife.  His  tactics 
used  during  our  previous  battle  were  again 
tried.  Wild  leaps  and  frantic  circuitous 
journeys  around  the  whirling  basin  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  sequence.  My 
ensnared  rainbow  once  more  tried  the  falls. 
With  beating  heart  I  waited,  but,  thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  Isaak  Walton,  the  hook  had 
struck  deep  and  was  not  to  be  dislodged. 
The  undaunted  trout  sought  escape  by 
leaving  the  pool.  Silversides  made  3traight 
for  the  outlet  and  darted  forth  to  seek 
release  in  the  strange  waters  below  his  old 
retreat.  For  some  seconds  it  seemed  as 
though  his  decision  had  been  well  chosen, 
for  many  submerged  rocks  with  sharp 
edges  gave  good  opportunity  for  chafing 
the  detaining  line.  Backward  and  for- 
ward, across  the  river,  and  cross  again 
were  the  means  by  which  the  frantic  rain- 
bow sought  escape.  Then  strength  and 
determination  failing  him  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  to  within  reach  of  my 
landing  net.  Poor  Silversides !  How  that 
net  seemed  weighted  and  how  my  spirits 
were  buoyed  up!  Yes,  the  net  contained 
five  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  the  most 
beautiful  fish  that  swims — the  coveted 
rainbow  trout  of  Johnston's  Falls. 

THE  BIG  TROUT  OF  LITTLE   EAGLE. 

T  TTTLE  EAGLE  is  a  stream  to  which 
-*— '  the  dignified  title  of  river  has  been 
paradoxically  applied.     This  brook  is  the 


outlet  of  a  small  swamp-locked  lake  situ- 
ate five  miles  north  of  the  Peshtigo 
River.  It  flows  hurriedly  through  a  semi- 
swampy  tract  of  land,  skirting  a  far- 
spreading  forest  of  ancient  growth  ami 
hirsute  depth,  and  finally  merges  in  the 
Peshtigo.  The  angler  is  lured  to  this  forest 
stream  because  in  the  late  spring  months  it 
furnishes  the  rarest,  sport.  Later  in  the 
summer  the  overhanging  and  interlacing 
willows  that  margin  its  shores  render  satis- 
factory trouting  almost  impossible. 

Though  fully  aware  of  this  drawback,  I 
journeyed  thither  during  the  first  week  of 
August  last.  The  trouting,  from  the  well- 
filled  creek  standpoint,  was  an  absolute 
failure;  but  from  the  ever-pleasing  view- 
point of  surprise  it  was  most  fertile.  The 
beauties  of  nature  that  clustered  about 
the  Little  Eagle  would  have  delighted  an 
habitual  tourist.  The  entire  stretch  of 
low  ground  bordering  upon  the  stream 
was  one  blooming  garden  of  our  national 
flower.  As  far  as  the  charmed  eye  sought 
to  rove  there  extended  acre  after  acre  of 
waving  golden-rod.  Through  this  troubled 
mass  of  color  ran  a  winding  band  of 
willow,  marking  the  meandering  course  of 
the  sun-sheltered  stream  beneath. 

Following  the  direction  of  probable  suc- 
cess, I  began  fishing  up  stream.  It  was 
an  arduous  and  unfruitful  task.  So  dense 
was  the  foliage  clustering  over  the  brook 
that  in  a  hundred  yards  the  fisherman 
would  not  discover  more  than  three  open- 
ings large  enough  to  permit  a  lure  to 
reach  the  water  below,  and  then  when  his 
efforts  are  rewarded  by  a  sharp  strike,  he 
must  needs  jerk  the  prince  of  fish  from  his 
retreat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bare- 
foot urchin  yanks  the  horned  chub  from 
the  village  mill-race.  This  method  of  fish- 
ing, adopted  through  necessity,  proved  for 
a  time  quite  novel,  entertaining,  reminis- 
cence-like, but  when  pursued  for  some- 
what over  an  hour  grew  so  tiresome  as  to 
become  altogether  uninteresting.  Then,  as 
all  fishermen  are  wont  to  do,  I  sought  a 
cool,  scenic  retreat,  threw  myself  upon  the 
ground,  and  emulated  the  sentiment  of  a 
certain  poet  when  he  sang  to  us  of  the 
Utopian  pleasure  gained  from  just  lying 
idly  under  the  apple  tree  in  the  old  shady 
orchard,  lazily  watching  the  feathered 
songsters  flitting  to  and  fro  above,  or  the 
summer  sunbeams  coyly  flirting  with  the 
zephyr- stirred  foliage. 
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Twenty  feet  distant  was  the  cool  rivulet, 
murmuring  a  mellow  song.     What  a  re- 
freshing'  draught  could   be  gleaned  from 
that  brook!     Acting  upon  the  supposition, 
I  rose  to  fill  my  little  traveler's  cup.     As 
I  moved  a  large  grasshopper  took  flight, 
and  failing  to  judge  aright  his  distance, 
fell  helplessly  into  the  water.    My — ^what 
a  snap,  and  what  a  resounding  splash  I  And 
had  I  not  caught  for  a  moment  the  gleam 
of  a  speckled  body  it  would  have  required 
a  master  logician  to  convince  me  that  the 
splash  just  heard  had  been  produced  by 
a   trout.     That  cup  slid  into  my  pocket. 
Thirstyi     Water   was   entirely   forgotten. 
It  was  fish  1  wanted.     Not  any  fish  either, 
but  just  one  fish. 

My  lure  hovered  above  the  water  and 
then  fell  lightly  upon  its  surface,  but 
somehow  that  dainty  brown  hackle  did  not 
cater  to  the  caprice  of  the  monster  trout 
lurking  nearby.  Surely  if  a  grasshopper 
could  be  found  the  coveted  prize  would 
again  rise.  The  capture  of  the  desired 
animal  life  occupied  twenty  minutes,  fif- 
teen of  which  were  spent  in  the  prayerful 
posture,  trying  to  approach,  unobserved,  a 
large  brown  grasshopper  who,  notwith- 
standing my  suppliant  stoop,  refused  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  my  ever-increasing 
nwd.  When  at  last  a  similar  lure  was 
captured  (it  happened  to  be  a  katy-did) 
my  hopes  rose  in  anticipation  of  a  speedy 
capture  of  the  big  trout.  That  katy-did 
floated  upon  the  brook,  but  that  katy- 
iViA-nH  cause  the  monster  trout  the  least 
gastric  uneasiness.  A  quivering  move- 
ment of  the  rod  made  the  lure  flutter  over 
the  water.  There  followed  a  splash.  The 
rod  tip  dipped  forward,  and  my  automatic 
answering  tug  landed  a  ten-inch  great- 
grandson  of  him  desired. 

Time  after  time  the  lure  played  seduc- 
tively over  that  open  spot  of  water,  but 
without  reward.  I  had  been  conscien- 
tiously fishing  that  hole  for  more  than  two 
hours,  when  to  my  chagrin  there  came  to 
my  ear  a  loud  splash  from  a  point  pre- 
sumably several  yards  farther  up  stream. 
There  was  only  one  fish  in  Little  Eagle 
that  belonged  to  that  splash.  Therefore 
I  cautiously  worked  my  way  toward  the 
point  from  which  the  sound  came.  The 
^>rook  was  comparatively  free  from  shrub- 
bor>'  at  this  point,  and,  to  my  surprise,  not 
more  than  four  feet  wide. 
What  lure  to  try  perplexed  me,  for  un- 


less success  rewarded  my  first  attempt  the 
wily  trout  might  grow  suspicious  and 
move  farther  away  to  retreats  more  in- 
accessible. An  urchin  at  the  nearby  rail- 
way station  had  volunteered  some  valuable 
information  on  trouting  which  had  been 
ignored  by  me  at  the  time  as  pre- 
sumptuous. Now,  however,  one  suggestion 
of  his  seemed  feasible  and  encouraging. 
It  was  at  least  untried  and  new.  The 
youth  had  said  that  if  you  wish  to  capture 
big  trout  in  Little  Eagle  use  the  fin  of  an- 
other trout  as  bait,  being  careful  to  select 
one  where  a  large  amount  of  color  is  dis- 
played. From  that  ten-inch  trout,  cap- 
tured two  hours  before,  I  cut  the  fin  as 
suggested.  Adjusting  it  to  the  hook  I 
crept  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  brook. 
There  lying  flat  upon  the  ground  I  cau- 
tiously extended  the  lure  until  it  reached 
the  dancing  water.  The  current  caught 
and  carried  it  down  stream,  where  it  flut- 
tered along  the  surface.  Instantly  a 
graceful  form  cut  the  water,  and  breaking 
from  his  element  the  monster  trout  struck 
the  tempting  morsel  with  an  audible  snap. 
His  scintillant  form  described  an  arc,  then 
sank  into  the  water  below.  There  followed 
a  splash,  the  counterpart  of  the  two  pre- 
viously heard.  Yes,  it  was  true.  I  was 
tied  to  the  big  trout  at  last.  The  hook 
stuck  fast  and  the  gallant  fish  made 
frantic  and  better  deserving  eflForts  to 
gain  release.  Once,  and  only  once,  he 
leaped  wildly,  half  across  the  narrow  brook, 
in  one  frantic,  futile  effort  to  dislodge 
the  stinging  deceit.  The  graceful  beauty 
was  pulled  from  his  home,  ignobly,  as  was 
his  ten-inch  descendent  caught  earlier  in 
the  day. 

What  a  gorgeous  tinted  beauty  he  was. 
He  would  not  lie  flat  in  my  creel  but  com- 
pleted a  graceful  semi-circle,  eighteen 
inches  in  length — a  semi-circle  bespangled 
with  the  iridescent  hues  of  the  storm- 
born  rainbow. 

HANNIDAL. 

HANNIBAL  was  a  brook  trout,  the 
hero  of  several  victories  and  but 
one  defeat;  hence  his  name.  He  lived 
below  an  old  mill-dam  near  Blairstown, 
New  Jersey,  and  he  insisted  upon  re- 
maining in  that  chosen  retreat  for  the 
greater  part  of  one  summer.  And  indeed 
the  pool  was  aptly  chosen.  The  water, 
lately  from  mountain  springs,  descending 
from  its  prison  above,  had  worn  a  hole  cool 
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and  inviting  to  his  troutship.  Then  there 
were  moss-grown  logs  just  under  the  water, 
beneath  whose  sheltering  shadows  he  could 
lurk  in  wait  for  food.  All  things  consid- 
ered Ilannibal  had  chosen  a  trout  paradise 
for  a  home. 

We,  Hannibal  and  I,  became  acquainted 
quite  spontaneously  one  June  morning. 
Our  friendly  connection,  however,  was 
quickly  broken;  entirely  through  the  per- 
sistent wilfulness  of  the  other  factor.  It 
happened  thus: 

Hannibal  mistook  a  Seth  Green  for 
something  animate,  but  upon  appreciating 
his  error  through  a  strange  pricking  sen- 
sation, immediately  gave  himself  the  task 
of  correcting  his  mistake.  He  first  shook 
himself  violently,  displaying  his  fifteen 
speckled  inches,  then  he  made  a  wild  rush 
for  the  submerged  logs  that  formed ,  the 
bulwark  of  his  retreat.  There  being  only 
the  finest  silk  line  and  a  four-ounce  rod  to 
detain  him,  Hannibal  easily  gained  his  de- 
sire. Then  he  see- sawed  back  and  forth 
in  such  a  frantic  and  efficacious  manner 
as  to  very  quickly  gain  release.  This  in- 
cident cooled  our  friendship,  and  notwith- 
standing my  frequent  advances  conditions 
remained  thus  strained  for  more  than  a 
week. 

Late  one  evening,  after  half  an  hour's 
coaxing,  Hannibal  accepted  a  large  grass- 
hopper. As  soon  as  he  struck  he  became 
unmanageable.  He  threshed  about  in  a 
furious  manner,  but  presently  realizing 
that  he  excelled  only  as  a  tactician  he  be- 
gan an  elaborate  display  of  fish  craft.  The 
old  see-saw  ruse  was  unsuccessfully  tried. 
He  next  attempted  to  ascend  the  current 
that  tumbled  noisily  over  the  dam.  Then 
he  jumped  three  times.  After  that  he 
made  a  rush  for  shallow  water,  then,  turn- 
ing, rushed  back  to  the  deeper  pool,  where 
again  his  gleaming  body  shot  into  the  air — 
free  once  more!  Yes,  he  had  forced  the 
line  under  a  stone,  thus  gaining  sufficient 
purchase  to  enable  him  to  tear  the  hook 
from  his  tender  mouth.  Three  subsoquont 
trials  at  his  capture  resulted  in  like 
failure. 

Several  weeks  later  I  came  to  the  quaint 
old  mill-dam  determined  to  capture  this 
wily  Hannibal  before  the  close  of  day. 
Seating  myself  where  an  inclusive  view  of 
the  dancing  pool  could  be  obtained,  I 
planned  my  campaign.  While  thus  occu- 
pied the  silence  was  interrupted  by  a  com- 


motion in  the  water  near  at  hand«  Look- 
ing down  I  recognized  the  coveted  trout 
leaping  vainly  after  a  miller  that  was 
hovering  above  the  water.  Many  times 
the  fish  jumped  for  the  moth,  following  it 
entirely  across  the  pool,  until  the  water 
became  so  shallow  that  further  attempts 
resulted  in  awkward  flops. 

While  watching  this  interesting  incident 
a  possible  plan  of  capture  suggested  itself. 
Suppose  I  could  induce  Hannibal  to  follow 
a  fly,  as  he  had  pursued  the  white  moth, 
until  lured  from  the  pool  into  the  current 
below.  Then  I  would  permit  him  to  strike 
where  he  would  find  himself  handicapped 
by  new  surroundings.  Stealthily'  assum- 
ing a  position  from  which  this  plan  could 
be  execut.ed,  I  began  casting  my  lure  over 
the  pool,  being  careful  not  to  allow  it  to 
rest  upon  the  water.  With  graceful  sweep 
the  silken  cgrd  swept  over  the  pool. 
Presently  Hannibal  made  a  leap  for  the 
fly.  The  next  time  it  swept  by  he  tried  it 
again.  The  plan  was  working  admirably, 
for  each  succeeding  trial  brought  the  un- 
suspecting quarry  nearer  the  pool's  out- 
pouring. At  length  the  fly  'settled  down 
upon  the  water  in  the  outlet.  With  a 
rush  and  a  swirl  poor  duped  Hannibal 
struck.  Fight  as  valiantly  as  he  would  he 
could  not  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
his  unknown  surroundings.  With  the  last 
efforts  of  despair  he  rushed  up  and  down 
the  current,  Taping  gracefully  and  re- 
peatedly in  a  pitiful  endeavor  to  gain  free- 
dom. The  dauntless  victim  darted  back 
and  forth  through  the  shallow  water, 
wounding  his  delicate  flesh  against  the 
stony  bed  of  the  stream.  My  landing-net 
completed  his  capture.  Heretofore  uncon- 
quered,  Hannibal  had  met  defeat.  Defeat? 
Yes,  technically,  but  his  defeat  meant  life, 
for  my  unnatural  desire  was  satiated  with 
his  capture.  I  was  repentant.  How  could 
that  beautiful  two  pounds  of  glowing  flesh, 
deprived  of  life's  grace,  give  one  whit  of 
pleasure.  It  were  better  that  Hannibal 
live.  So  I  gently  removed  the  cruel  hook 
from  my  captive's  quivering  mouth.  For 
a  moment  I  gazed  in  admiration  upon  his 
delicately  tinted  spots  of  fading  beauty, 
then  walking  rapidly  to  his  old  home — the 
seething  pool  just  beneath  the  tumbling 
torrent — placed  him  in  its  reviving  care. 
Game  even  to  the  extremity, Hannibal  made 
one  bonny  leap — an  arc  of  grace — then 
sought  his  own  most  secret  retreat. 


OLD   DAYS  IN   BASEBALL 


By  CLARENCE  DEMING 


THERE  was  in  Old  England  a  game 
of    bat,    ball,    and    base-runnings 
called   "  rounders."     There   was    in 
Xew  England  a  contemporaneous  and  sim- 
ilar same  called  "base."     At    about    the 
middle  fifties  a  genius  lost  to  renown  com- 
pounded the  two  games  and  gave  us  the 
basic  lines  of  modern  baseball.    The  new 
si)ort,  with  its  variety  and  grace,  caught 
the  American  taste.    By  the  year  1857  it 
had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  association 
of  clubs  and  official  rules.    It  eclipsed  the 
scientific  but  torpid  English  cricket  and 
the  more  vigorous  but  less  refined  "wicket'* 
of   Yankeeland.     The    Civil    War    hardly 
gave  it  pause,  and  up  to  1868,  when  pro- 
fessionalism  and   gate   money   were   first 
officially  allowed,  the  game  was  sovereign, 
if  not  despot,  of  the  American  sports  of 
the  sward. 

The  game  is  still  national  and  popu- 
lar; it  draws  in  the  cities  and  around 
academic  diamonds  its  thronging  hosts, 
and  is  an  institutional  sport;  but  the 
youngsters  of  to-day  should  have  seen  it 
as  it  was  in  1866  and  1867,  when  it  reached 
its  climacteric  and  a  frenzy  for  the  game 
swept  the  land.  Each  little  village  and 
hamlet  boasted  its  nine,  and  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  eastern  states  the  clubs  were 
enumerated  by  the  score.  There  were 
national  championships,  state  champion- 
ships, and  county  championships,  fierce, 
even  vindictive  in  their  rivalries,  and  in 
narrower  fields  with  smaller  prizes  of  vic- 
tory the  passions  were  not  less  tense. 
Across  the  long  reach  of  years  two  inci- 
dents come  back  to  mind  as  tokens  of  the 
acute  quality  of  the  sp6rt  in  those  days. 
One  was  the  edict  of  the  factory  owners 
in  a  large  New  England  town  imposing 
special  pains  and  penalties  on  absentees  at 
ball  games  during  working  hours.  The 
other  is  the  vision  of  weeping  women  turn- 
ing homeward  as  the  umpire's  last  "out" 
signalled  defeat  for  their  pet  nine  in  an 
inter-town  match. 

It  was  on  those  rural  fields  in  the  hey- 
day of  baseball   that  the   sport,   if    less 


refined,  was  more  picturesque.  That  the 
game  was  vocal  goes  with  the  saying.  In 
our  present  baseball  day  there  is  the 
familiar  trick  of  organizing  the  nine  as 
a  kind  of  "  claque "  to  chatter  away  the 
nerves  of  opponents  at  the  bat.  But  a 
generation  ago  the  claque  was  both  spon- 
taneous and  noisy,  and  included  spectator 
as  well  as  player.  Not  far  away  from 
the  truth  was  the  country  captain  who 
described  his  team  as  "men  who  can't  bat 
much,  or  field  much,  hut  first-rate  talkers.^^ 
To  dispute  the  umpire  on  every  close  deci- 
sion was  orthodox  duty — a  fashion  not  yet 
outlived — and  it  made  the  rural  ball  game 
forensic  as  well  as  spectacular. 

The  country  umpire,  who  was  usually 
selected  by  the  home  team,  merits  his  spe- 
cific picture.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
sport  he  was  chosen  for  knowledge  of  the 
rules  simply  because  the  opposing  bucolic 
nines  had  so  little  knowledge  themselves. 
Later,  technical  lore  becamei  somewhat 
secondary  as  a  credential,  and  in  the  ideal 
rural  umpire  was  sought  a  kind  of  Boan- 
erges— a  Son  of  Thunder,  bellowing  out  his 
decisions  until  the  welkin  echoed,  .and  able 
on  the  one  hand  either  to  placate  the  crowd 
by  good  temper  or  to  daunt  it  with  strong 
speech.  That  is  to  say,  the  umpire  of  the 
time  and  place  had  to  own  not  middle  terms 
of  personal  temperament,  but  be  either 
extremely  crisp  or  superlatively  good- 
natured  and  tactful. 

The  umpire's  place  was  usually  a  point 
even  with  the  home  plate  and  about  twenty 
feet  away.  There  an  armchair  was  set 
for  him  and,  on  sunny  days,  he  was  entitled 
to  an  umbrella,  either  self -provided  or  a 
special  one  of  vast  circumference,  fastened 
to  the  chair  and  with  it  constituting  one 
of  the  fixtures  of  the  game.  He  had  free- 
dom of  movement,  but  the  prerogative  was 
rarely  used.  In  his  pocket  was  a  copy  of 
"Beadle's  Dime  Baseball  Book,"  then  the 
hornbook  of  the  game,  and  often  in  requisi- 
tion. In  his  airy  perch,  shielded  by  his 
mighty  canopy,  the  umpire  of  those  days 
made  an  imposing  figure,  bearing  his  hon- 
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ors  with  Oriental  dignity,  though  hardly 
with  Oriental  ease. 

A  pressing  thorn  at  the  umpire's  seat 
of  judgment  was  the  right  of  an  offended 
team  to  demand  a  ^'change  of  umpire," 
and  such  transitions  in  old  rural  baseball 
were  not  rare.  In  that  connection  a  typi- 
cal incident  comes  to  mind.  It  was  at  an 
inter- town  match,  when  for  some  reason, 
not  now  recalled,  the  visiting  team  sup- 
plied the  umpire.  He  gave  three  succes- 
sive decisions  which  angered  the  home 
players.  On  their  demand  the  umpire  was 
changed;  then  the  captain  of  ths  home 
team  asked  from  the  new  umpire  a  reversal 
of  the  last  decision,  and,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  very  audacity  of  the  demand  obtained 
it.  Such  an  ex  post  facto  ruling  illustrates 
the  wide  range  of  umpiring  in  old  baseball. 

There  were  few  uniforms  in  the  rural 
nine  and  such  as  tliey  were  they  were  not 
uniform.  The  country  player  rose  to  quite 
a  peak  of  dignity  if  he  could  "  sport "  the 
old-fashioned  baseball  cap  with  its  huge 
visor,  or  a  belt  in  place  of  the  more  useful 
than  ornate  "galluses."  Baseball  shoes, 
for  such  as  had  them,  were  of  the  home- 
spun pattern,  with  spikes  made  by  the 
village  blacksmith  and  set  in  the  soles  of 
ordinary  shoes  by  the  local  cobbler,  who 
also  not  seldom  tried  his  hand  at  cover- 
ing with  calfskin  the  balls  used  for  prac- 
tise games,  the  orthodox  "  white"  ball 
being  used  only  for  match  games — often 
the  same  ball  for  two  or  three  matches. 

If  a  country  club  could  secure  a  fairly 
level  meadow  for  its  play  it  was  in  high 
luck,  and  the  local  vagaries  of  the  soil 
were  no  small  factor  in  the  result  of 
match  games.  Thus  a  team  wonted  to  the 
hard-packod  dirt  of  the  village  green,  and, 
by  ground  hits  vanquishing  visiting  teams 
easily,  found  grief  and  rustic  Watcrloos 
when,  visitors  in  turn,  it  faced  foes  on  soft 
and  irregular  turf,  with  grass  so  lush  that 
it  is  of  record  that  the  ball  was  sometimes 
lost  inside  the  diamond,  and  a  home  run 
scored  on  the  equivalent  of  the  modern 
bunt.  If  the  home  field  was  bounded  by 
a  near  fence,  thicket,  or  stream,  all  the 
better  for  the  home  nine  after  it  had 
learned  the  local  hazards.  These  varia- 
tions of  the  field  made  the  game  fantastic 
in  its  changes.  Nor  was  the  country 
editor  in  a  New  England  town,  which 
boasted  for  those  days  a  good  field,  with- 
out  genuine   if   caustic  wit,   when    after 


an  acrimonious  victoiry  won  on  the  home 
grounds  he  closed  his  account  of  tbe 
match  with  the  words:  "The  visiting 
club  labored  imder  the  difficulty  of  playing 
on  a  level  field  and  in  the  presence  oi 
gentlemen." 

A  dinner  after  the  game,  usually  con- 
tributed by  the  friends  of  the  home  nine, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  conventional, 
and  salved  many  wounds  of  temper  in  the 
actual  play.  This  hospitality  was  possible 
when  the  matches  of  a  season  were  few, 
but  as  games  multiplied  it  was  dropped 
on  the  ground  of  expense.  Now  and  then 
the  country  teams  played  for  a  dinner  as 
the  stake  of  the  match — a  suggestion  from 
the  earlier  "  wicket." 

On  college  and  urban  fields  the  early 
game  in  its  amateur  epoch  was  played 
with  more  system,  better  temper,  more 
deference  to  the  lunpire,  and  higher  skill. 
But  its  technique  was  of  the  crudest  qual- 
ity, even  among  teams  of  the  champion- 
ship class.  Team  play,  as  now  interpre- 
ted, was  almost  unknown.  The  heavy 
hitter,  rather  than  the  good  fielder,  was  the 
Nestor  of  the  game.  The  catcher,  in  the 
few  emergencies  when  he  dared  throw  to 
second  base  to  catch  the  runner,  stood  per- 
haps ten  feet  behind  the  batsman,  and  if 
he  actually  nipped  the  runner,  the  fact 
was  red-lettered  in  a  match.  The  short- 
stop for  many  years  shifted  ground  to  a 
point  between  first  and  second  bases  if  a 
loft-handed  striker  was  at  bat;  basemen 
throughout  a  game  hugged  their  bases  far 
more  closely  than  now;  the  outfielders 
played  much  farther  afield ;  "  backing  up  " 
infielders,  save  in  most  moderate  degree, 
was  still  a  dream;  and  with  gloves,  pads, 
and  masks  unknown  the  aroma  of  arnica 
was  rich,  and  the  old  game  unto  this  day 
registers  its  honorable  lesions  in  the  finger 
joints  of  the  graybeards. 

Scores  of  course  ran  up  in  ratio  as 
skill  was  down.  In  the  middle  sixties 
clubs  reckoned  strong  piled  against  each 
other  scores  of  fifty  runs  or  more  in  a 
game,  and  when  a  hard-hitting  nine  faced 
relative  weaklings,  three  figures  for.run^ 
were  not  uncommon.  So  late  as  1867, 
when  a  nine  of  one  of  the  large  colleges 
scored  thirteen  runs  to  eight  against  a 
strong  state  club,  the  figures  were  deemed 
almost  phenomenal.  Certain  special  causes 
of  these  huge  scores  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 
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Between  the  "big"  clubs  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Athletic,  and  Eckford  type — doubtless 
masking  some  professionalism — and  the 
higher  class  of  college  players  there  was 
much  the  same  disparity  as  now — not  so 
much  in  the  strength  as  in  the  regularity 
of  the  batting,  and  more  in  the  fielding 
than  in  the  batting  as  a  whole. 

The  later  professionals  in  their  amateur 
period,  and  before  the  days  of  gate  money, 
included  some  heroic  figures.  There  was 
Harry  Wright,  who  as  captain  of  the 
famous  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings  was  the 
pioneer  in  team  play;  his  brother  George, 
for  years  recognized  as  the  best  all-round 
professional  and  the  first  baseball  man 
who  dared  at  short-stop  to  play  well  behind 
the  base  line;  Charley  Mills,  of  the  New 
York  Mutuals,  with  a  novel  trick  of  throw- 
ing to  bases  by  the  same  motion  with  which 
he  returned  the  ball  to  pitcher;  Pete 
O^Brien,  of  the  champion  Atlantics,  who 
could  knock  a  sky  ball,  until  it  looked  like 
an  aerial  marble;  John  Hatfield,  of  the 
Mntuals,  whose  throw  of  133  yards,  1  foot, 
and  7 J  inches,  stood  for  twelve  years  as 
the  record;  Joe  Start,  of  the  Atlantics, 
who  survived  as  a  professional  first  base- 
man for  a  decade  or  more  after  his  old 
colleagues  had  passed  into  the  dusk  of  the 
baseball  gods;  and  finally  Arthur  Cum- 
mings,  pitcher  of  the  Star  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn, first  of  his  race  under  the  restraints 
of  straight-arm  pitching  to  "  toss "  a 
curved  ball.  If  from  personal  observation 
the  opinion  may  be  stated  here,  Cummings' 
famous  curve  was  a  mild  out  curve  for 
right-handed  batsmen,  accomplished  by  a 
cleverly  disguised  underhand  throw. 

The  "lively"  ball  used  in  those  archaic 
days  would  amaze  the  player  who  handles 
the  "  dead  "  ball  of  to-day.  When  betimes 
in  the  modernized  and  super-scientific 
game  we  see  the  ball  strike  an  infield 
obstruction  and  leap  high  over  the  head  of 
short-stop  or  third  baseman,  we  get  a  dim 
inkling  of  the  old  lively  ball's  chronic 
habit,  but  hardly  of  its  persistency  of 
bound  and  roll,  and  of  its  bullet-like  far- 
fotchedncss  in  sky  and  line  hits.  In  a 
game  on  the  hard  soil  of  Boston  Common, 
between  the  Harvard  and  Lowell  clubs,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  days  when  the  first  bound 
was  "out"  on  both  fair  and  foul  balls,  it 
is  related  that  a  batted  ball  striking  inside 
the  diamond  was  caught  on  the  first  bound 
by  the  left  fielder  standing  in  his  normal 


place.  This  eternal  briskness  of  the  ball 
was  secured  by  hard  wound  yarn  and  a 
plentiful  admixture  of  very  elastic  rubber, 
blended  with  a  small  "  centre  ball "  of  the 
same  resilient  quality.  Externally  and  by 
the  eye  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  old  and 
the  modern  ball  apart.  For  a  year  or  two 
in  the  later  sixties  there  came  into  vogue 
a  "red  dead"  ball,  maroon  in  hue,  less 
resilient  than  its  forebears,  but  animated 
enough  in  contrast  with  the  ball  used  now. 

Couple  the  lively  ball  leaping  by  the 
dazed  fielder  with  the  old-fashioned  slow 
pitching,  in  its  most  liberal  phase  a  kind 
of  swinging  toss — albeit  the  pitcher  stood 
only  forty-five  feet  from  the  home  plate — 
and  the  big  scores  of  old  baseball  days 
become  clear,  without  emphasis  on  the 
earlier  defaults  in  skill.  Wide  latitude  in 
the  form,  size,  and  material  of  the  bat 
also  favored  hard  hitting  as  against 
slow  pitching  and  lively  balls.  A  hard 
wood  bat  was  rarely  or  never  seen.  The 
regulation  stick  was  long,  thick,  and  of 
the  "  pudding-stirrer "  shape,  made  of 
spruce,  bass,  chestnut,  and  the  lighter 
woods;  and  a  shrewd,  up-country  team 
of  Connecticut  in  the  early  sixties  did  not 
miss  the  mark  when  it  bored  out  a  set  of 
huge  bass-wood  bats  and  filled  them  with 
corks. 

One  or  two  of  the  customs  of  the  old 
game  were  unique.  Such  for  instance 
was  the  habit  of  the  better  class  of  clubs 
of  exchanging,  just  before  each  match, 
silk  badges  imprinted  with  the  club  name. 
The  players  wore  these  accumulated  tro- 
phies pinned  upon  the  breast,  sometimes 
with  startling  color  effects;  and  the  base- 
ball man  was  proud,  indeed,  who  could 
pin  on  the  outside  of  his  deep  strata  of 
badges  a  ribbon  from  the  mighty  Atlan- 
tics, Mutuals,  or  Eckfords,  attesting  his 
worth  for  meeting  giants,  if  not  mastering 
them.  A  custom  lasting  some  years,  of 
presenting  the  ball  won  in  a  match  to  the 
player  making  the  best  score  on  the  win- 
ning side,  had  the  odd  feature  of  fixing 
the  "  best "  score,  not  by  base  hits  or  lack 
of  errors,  but  by  the  gross  number  of  indi- 
vidual runs.  But  those  were  days  when 
even  the  official  scores  of  big  games 
recorded  only  outs,  runs,  left  on  bas^s,  fly 
catches,  outs  on  fouls,  outs  on  bases,  home 
runs,  and  time  of  game — sometimes  even 
less,  scoring  being  the  subject  of  personal 
opinion  rather  than  of  formal  rule. 
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The  ardent  devotee  of  the  baseball  of 
to-day,  with  its  precisions,  curved  pitch- 
ing, and  close  play  behind  the  bat,  may 
smile  at  the  oddities  and  crudities  of  the  old 
game.  Yet  may  the  lavdator  temporis  acti 
claim  for  the  older  sport  certain  vantages. 
It  had  speed,  range,  breeziness,  and  a  hori- 
zon; it  made  fun  while  not  lacking  inten- 
sity; nine  men  played  it,  and  the  battery 
did  not  focalize  the  match  game;  on  the 
larger  scale  of  runs  and  fielding  the  better 
team  more  often  won  than  in  the  sport  of 
to-day,  where  the  timely  base  hit  or  un- 
timely error  wins  victory  or  loses  it,  and, 
paradoxically,  has  made  the  game  more 


uncertain  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  sci- 
entific; and  the  term  '^professional"  had 
not  then  entered  the  baseball  vocabulary. 
Yet,  were  the  virtues  of  the  old  days  in 
baseball  purely  legendary,  the  gray-headed 
ball  player  n^ould  still  love  them.  Again 
with  memory's  eye  he  would  mark  the 
rough  diamonds  of  the  shaggy  country 
land,  the  outgoings  in  the  sunlight  and 
the  homecomings  under  the  moon;  hear 
the  cheers  for  victory,  and  see  the  forms  of 
the  old  players  against  so  many  of  whom 
in  college  triennials  the  Great  Umpire  has 
set  his  final  "out"  and  marked  his  sad 
asterisk  of  death. 


GOLFING  COUNSELS  OF  PERFECTION 

By  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 


WE  may  take  it  for  certain  that  no 
game  is  so  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  play  it  badly  as  golf. 
I  mean  that  if  a  man  has  the  misfortune 
to  find  that  he  is  no  use  at  cricket  and 
lawn  tennis;  if  he  finds  himself  a  parlous 
bad  shot  or  bad  rider,  as  a  rule  he  gives 
up  the  pastime  or  sport  in  which  it  appears 
impossible  that  he  can  ever  reach  a  toler- 
able standard.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions ;  otherwise  we  should  not  see  the  very 
bad  performers  who  so  cheerfully  exhibit 
their  incapacities  for  the  general  edifica- 
tion. But  at  golf  it  is  quite  different. 
There  the  worst  player  enjoys  the  game 
quite  as  much  as  the  best.  There  is  one 
other  game  that  seems  to  delight  those 
who  take  part  in  it  almost  as  much,  though 
they  be  very  very  bad,  and  that  is  billiards. 
The  fact  of  the  coincidence  puts  us  at 
once  on  track  of  the  explanation  of  the 
popularity  of  these  games  with  the  poor 
players.  It  is  because  at  both  the  stroke 
of  the  one  player  is  not  dependent  on  the 
stroke  of  the  other.  The  player  is  not 
annihilated  by  a  swift  Yorker  on  the  leg 
stump  or  by  a  "Renshaw  smash."  Bill- 
iards, of  course,  being  an  indoor  game, 
does  not  compare  with  golf.     Therefore, 


we  may  say  that  golf  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion of  popularity  with  those  who  play  it 
very  indifferently.  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  indifferent  player  enjoys  the  game 
more  than  the  past  masters.  The  former 
tries  to  beat  his  opponent ;  his  good  strokes 
dwell  conspicuously  in  his  mind  because 
they  are  few.  In  the  good  player's  case 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  beating  of  an 
opponent.  He  must  play  up  to  his  ideal 
at  every  stroke,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
he  takes  very  little  interest  in  his  good 
strokes,  whereas  his  bad  strokes  haunt  his 
memory  with  a  terrible  obsession.  Farther 
than  this,  past  masters  are  few  and  bad 
players  are  many ;  therefore,  it  is  far  more 
easy  for  the  bad  player,  wherever  the 
chance  of  his  autumn  holiday  or  other 
influence  may  lead  him,  to  take  to  himself 
others  just  so  little  worse  than  himself 
that  they  make  a  good  match,  whereas  the 
past  master  is  commonly  very  hard  put  to 
it  to  find  a  worthy  opponent.  Generally 
it  resolves  itself  into  taking  out  the  local 
professional,  if  he  wants  an  even  game; 
but  this  is  not  usually  such  good  fun  as  a 
match  with  a  fellow  amateur,  and  besides 
the  professional  on  his  own  green  is  apt 
to  play  so  plaguy  well  that  again  the  equal- 
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ity  which  makes  the  match  is  disturbed. 
The  amateur  has  an  evil  sense  that  it  is 
not  a  fair  test  of  merits.  Let  him  only 
get  that  professor  on  a  neutral  course  and 
he  will  show  him!  That  is  apt  to  be  his 
sub-acid  frame  of  mind  toward  the  whole 
of  that  proceeding. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages  on 
the  side  of  the  superior  player,  the  inferior 
is  always  trying  to  climb  up  to  an  equality 
with  him.  He  is  always  trying  to  improve. 
If  this  incentive  and  this  power  were 
taken  from  him,  golf  would  be  robbed  of 
most  of  its  attraction.  It  may  be  taken  as 
an  axiom  that  every  man  who  plays  golf 
would  like  to  play  it  better.  The  golfer 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  lack  of 
helps  to  his  improvement.  Books  have 
been  written  for  his  instruction  until  the 
heart  grows  faint  and  the  eye  dim  with 
the  very  thought  of  reading  them,  and  still 
we  write  to  appease  his  soul  hunger  and 
his  noble  desire  for  better  things  in  golf. 

There  was  a  phase  a  while  ago  when  a 
vast  deal  of  the  golf  was  being  played  by 
gentlemen  of  middle  age  who  had  taken 
the  game  up  very  recently.  As  a  natural 
consequence  their  execution  was — well — 
faulty.  Now  for  the  most  part  the  Eng- 
lish and  generally  the  British  golfer  has 
passed  that  stage.  Those  gentlemen  who 
were  middle-aged  then  are  middle-aged 
still  or  better,  for  golf  is  a  useful  antidote 
to  senile  decay,  and  they  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  golf  than  they  used  to  know. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  know 
everything,  nor  as  much  as  they  suppose 
they  know.  But  they  know  more  than  they 
did.  It  is  to  be  questioned,  of  course, 
whether  any  man  knows  all  about  golf  that 
it  has  to  tell,  whether  there  are  not  a  few 
mysteries  still  for  the  Harry  Vardon  of 
the  future  to  learn  and  so  make  further 
advances.  I  cite  Harry  Vardon,  because 
I  believe  him  to  have  as  many  strokes  at 
his  command  as  any  other  man  who  can 
execute  them  anything  like  as  well.  He 
has  a  greater  variety  of  shots  than  Taylor 
or  Braid,  with  whom  he  plays  so  constantly. 
That  is  another  matter  from  saying  that, 
therefore,  he  is  the  best  player.  As  to  that 
point  I  have  my  opinion,  though  to  men- 
tion it  would  serve  no  purpose,  except  to 
make  myself  more  unpopular  than  I  am. 
Taylor  uses  remarkably  few  shots  in  his 
?ame.  I  am  going  into  this  point  not 
merely  because  it  is  interesting  to  com- 


pare the  methods  of  men  who  are  so  good 
as  these  three,  but  also  because  it  is  a 
point  that  has  a  considerable  bearing  on 
the  advice  that  one  may  presume  to  give 
to  the  golfer  in  the  stage  of  imperfection 
to  which  his  present  experience  has 
brought  him — I  am  speaking  to  my  co- 
evals of  middle  age,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  over  me  of  not  beginning  to 
play  golf  until  a  good  many  very  profound 
and  learned  books  had  been  written  for 
their  guidance.  Taylor,  then,  plays  pretty 
well — we  shall  not  fall  out  over  that  state- 
ment, probably — and  he  plays  every  stroke 
in  the  game  far  more  nearly  the  same  way 
than  any  other  good  player  that  I  ever 
saw.  If  you  watch  carefully  the  stance 
that  he  takes  up  and  the  arc  of  his  club 
in  a  full  drive  and  in  a  short  approach 
shot,  you  will  be  astonished  at  seeing  how 
much  they  resemble  each  other.  His  right 
foot  gets  a  little  more  in  advance  as  the 
stroke  that  he  has  to  make  gets  shorter, 
but  on  the  whole  you  may  say  that  all  his 
short  shots  are  just  like  his  long  shots,  in 
little.  This  is  far  more  true  of  him,  as  I 
think,  than  of  any  other  player  of  anything 
like  his  capacity. 

It  is  more  true,  perhaps,  in  these  days 
than  it  was  in  the  days  when  our  fore- 
fathers used  their  "  bafFy  "  spoons  and  the 
rest.  These  were  played  very  much  in  the 
style  of  the  drive  cut  a  little  short;  the 
arc  that  their  swing  described  was  very 
like  the  arc  of  the  driving  club  in  the  long 
shot.  When  the  iron  clubs  came  into  use 
so  generally,  out  of  pious  imitation,  I 
think,  of  the  late  young  Tommy  Morris, 
the  swing  was  just  a  little  changed  for  the 
irons. 

It  would  not  profit  at  all  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  change  here.  If  you  look 
at  Braid  you  will  see  that  his  right  foot  is 
more  advanced,  and  that  his  club  comes 
more  down  on  the  ball  when  he  is  playing 
with  his  irons  than  when  he  plays  with  his 
wooden  clubs.  It  is  a  distinct  change  in 
the  arc  of  the  swing.  The  same  is  true  in 
a  less  degree  of  Vardon.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  true  of  Taylor.  The  difference  between 
the  handling  of  his  wooden  clubs  and  his 
irons  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  exist.  In 
a  rough  way  of  speaking  it  tojiv  Ha  said 
that  Taylor  plays   all  his  e  t 
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don  use  with  their  drivers.  It  would  be 
no  use  bothering  about  our  forefathers  if 
it  were  not  that  there  seems  a  possibility 
of  their  mode  with  the  wooden  spoons  com- 
ing in  again,  because  of  the  introduction 
of  the  aluminum  spoons.  This  is  a  very 
Irish  way  of  speaking  about  a  Scotch 
game,  but  the  truth  is  these  aluminum 
spoons  are  modeled  on  the  form  of  the  old 
wooden  spoons,  so  that  they  correspond  to 
the  wooden  clubs  and  not  the  iron  ones, 
although  they  are  made  of  metal.  The 
practical  question  is  whether  a  man  will  do 
better  to  simplify  his  game  down  to  the 
simplicity  of  Taylor's  game,  or  whether  he 
should  use  all  he  knows  and  all  that  he 
can  learn  in  the  way  of  devices  for  getting 
the  ball  near,  and  finally  into,  the  hole. 
Certainly  there  is  one  point  in  which  it 
would  not  do  for  the  majority  to  imitate 
Taylor — in  his  style  of  driving.  In  my 
opinion  his  driving  style  is  suited  only  to 
a  man  of  exceptional  build,  a  very  strong 
and  compact  man.  I  believe  that  Andrew 
Kirkaldy,  had  he  been  so  brought  up, 
might  have  driven  well  in  Taylor's  style. 
Yet,  can  we  imagine  Willie  Park,  say, 
driving  in  that  style?  I,  for  one,  cannot. 
We  may  leave  Taylor's  driving  aside  and 
consider  his  style  of  approaching — a  busi- 
ness  that  he  does  better  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world  and  on  the  most  simple 
lines.  It  sounds  impertinent  to  talk  of 
Taylor's  golf  as  "  simple  " ;  but  the  reader 
Avho  will  affect  to  misunderstand  what  I 
mean  by  it  must  be  either  more  simple  or 
more  impertinent  still.  All  his  approaches 
fiy  straight  up  to  the  hole,  all  at  much  the 
same  height — no  'great  height — and  all 
with  a  fine  stop  on  them.  You  will  not  see 
any  other  player,  I  think,  who  seems  so 
indifferent  to  the  wind.  Most  players  are 
sometimes  dodging  and  sometimes  using 
the  wind.  Taylor  does  not  seem  to  care 
about  it.  He  plays  as  if  it  were  not  there. 
Most  of  us  try  to  drive  a  high  ball  down 
wind,  a  low  ball  against  it.  Taylor's  ball, 
never  high,  keeps  about  the  same  level 
against  wind  as  down.  But  it  is  just  the 
same  with  all  his  strokes;  he  does  not  seem 
to  regard  the  wind  in  playing  them.  They 
go  straight,  unaffected  by  it. 

Xow  this  is  all  very  well  if  you  can  do 
it.  No  doubt  Taylor  can  do  it  superla- 
tively well ;  and  no  doubt  for  him  it  is  the 
right  way.  But  the  same  gifts  are  not 
given  to  all.     I  do  not  think  that  Vardon 


can  put  up  his  short  approaches  at  all  in 
the  same  way.  lie  lofts  them  high,  and 
that  is  the  common  manner.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  cannot  drive  up  a  low 
skimmer;  but  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  at  command  the  low  yet  greatly 
cut  approach  that  Taylor  uses  almost 
invariably. 

To  acquire  golf  most  men  hammer  away 
at  the  game  for  a  while,  with  or  without 
professional  assistance,  and  after  a  time 
they  develop  a  certain  power  of  drive  and 
generally  of  getting  into  the  hole.  Now, 
if  in  course  of  that  hammering  they  hap- 
pen to  develop  a  stroke  of  particular  use, 
such  as  that  low  and  greatly  cut  stroke  of 
Taylor's,  so  much  the  better  for  them. 
But  if  they  do  they  are  striking  excep- 
tions to  the  normal  rule.  Most  of  us  find 
the  wind  a  great  bother  in  our  approach- 
ing, and  indeed  in  all  our  strokes.  If  we 
have  not  the  low  stroke  of  Taylor  it 
behooves  us  to  think  what  we  are  to  do  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  approach  to  the  hole 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy;  and  it  behooves 
us  all  the  more  to  put  the  irreflective  phase 
of  our  golf  learning  behind  us,  and  to 
apply  our  minds  to  the  task,  because  the 
one  and  only  idea  of  the  generality,  if  they 
want  to  pitch  a  ball  peculiarly  dead,  is  to 
loft  it  peculiarly  high.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this.  It  is  a  scheme  that  answers 
well  on  soft  ground  and  in  a  calm,  but  it 
is  not  good  when  there  is  a  wind  or  when 
the  ground  is  hard.  On  hard  ground  the 
greater  the  height  from  which  the  ball 
falls,  the  greater,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  the  force  of  the  rebound  be.  That  is 
what  so  many  forget.  Of  course,  almost 
all  depends  on  the  direction  that  the  ball 
takes  in  falling.  The  more  nearly  you  can 
give  a  vertical  direction  to  its  descent  the 
more  dead  the  ball  will  fall  irrespective  of 
any  cut.  But  when  the  wind  is  behind 
you,  or  across,  the  high  lofted  ball  cannot 
have  this  vertical  drop.  It  is  bound  to  be 
deflected  and,  touching  ground  at  an  angle, 
to  bound  away.  With  the  wind  right 
behind,  the  only  thing  is  to  do  your  best. 
Cut  the  ball  as  you  can,  practise  dead 
pitching  and  perhaps  take  a  heavily 
lofted  club  that  will  cut  the  ball  for  you, 
and  try  to  get  the  cut  on  without  too  much 
loft.  But  for  the  rest,  when  the  wind  is 
across,  either  way,  then  your  study  must 
be  to  make  your  approach  fly  so  that  it 
may  find  the  wind  virtually  in  its  face, 
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helping  it  to  stop  dead.  This  is  really  but 
not  always  what  is  generally  meant  by 
making  use  of  the  wind  in  an  approach. 
Sometimes  it  suits  you  to  have  a  running 
pitch  and  run  up  to  the  hole  down  wind. 
The  ground  may  so  lie  that  that  is  the  best 
way.  But  generally  it  is  an  advantage 
that  your  approach  should  not  be  too  gay 
in  running.  Generally,  using  the  wind  in 
the  approach  means  using  it  to  help  you 
pitch  the  ball  dead,  and  that  means  play- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  your  ball  meets 
the  wind. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  indicate  to  an 
uninitiated  person  how  the  initiated  ac- 
complish all  they  do.  The  first  thing  is 
for  the  beginner  to  appreciate  that  such 
difficult  strokes  are  possible,  and  also  that 
they  are  useful  in  making  the  game  more 
easy,  which  is  a  paradox. 

But    in    fact   there   is   many   a   stroke, 
many  an  approach,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  with  any  measure  of  success  by 
just  lofting  the  ball  toward"  the  hole  and 
letting  it  drop  as  quietly  as  it  will.     If, 
for  example,  you  have  a  long  plateau,  with 
the  lower  ground  of  the  course  all  round 
it,  and  if  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  along 
the  length  of  the  plateau,  then  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  pitch  on  the  plateau  with  a 
straightforward  shot  and  not  overrun  on 
the  other  side.     Should  the  wind  be  dead 
behind  you,  then  it  becomes  impossible  to 
pitih  right  up.     You  are  obliged  to  pitch 
short  and  run  up,  with  a  certain  accept- 
ance of  the  chances  of  kicks  and  so  on  as 
the  ball  goes  up  the  plateau's  face.    But 
to  pitch  up  is  a  much  more  finished  way 
of  playing  the  stroke  and  moreover  leaves 
far  less  to  chance.     And  really  it  is  not 
difficult  for  a  fairly  good  player  to  master 
the  arts  by  which  a   cross   wind   of  this 
kind  is  made  to  assist  the  dead  fall  of  the 
ball.    If  the  wind  is  blowing  from  left  to 
right  along  the  plateau  the  approach  had 
best  be  played  with  a  slight  hook,  striking 
the  ball  rather  with  the  point  of  the  club 
and  turning  in  the  head  a  trifle  by  bring- 
ing the  right   hand   a   little   over   as   the 
club  comes  to  the  ball.     It  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  sounds,  and  it  is  a  stroke  that 
seems  to  come  particularly  kindly  to  those 
whose  hands  are  more  accustomed  to  the 
cricket  bat  than  the  golf  club.     I  fancy 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  right  hand 
is   the   chief    agent   in    the    stroke.     The 
.effect  of  the  hook  is  obviously  to  bring  the 


ball  up  into  the  wind  where  it  will  hang  a 
little,  fall  slowly,  vertically,  and  run  hardly 
at  all.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wind  be 
going  from  right  to  left  along  the  plateau 
the  obvious  stroke  to  play  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wind's  aid  in  stopping 
the  ball  is  the  stroke  with  a  slight  cut, 
giving  the  ball's  flight  a  curve  from  the 
left  hand  toward  the  right.     This  again 
brings  it  up  into  the  wind,  where  it  will 
hang  and  then  drop  vertically.     This  cut 
stroke  is  not  hard  to  achieve.     In  fact,  it 
is  the  innate  tendency  of  most  golfers  to 
cut  air  their  strokes,  that  is  to  say  to  draw 
the  club  face  across  the  ball   instead   of 
following  through  straight  in  the  line  in 
which  it  is  wished  to  send  the  ball.     By 
intention  this  cut  can  be  put  on  when  it 
is  wanted,  by  exaggerating  or  encourag- 
ing a  little  this  natural  tendency  to  come 
across  the  ball  as  the  club  head  meets  it. 
For   the   ball   will    then    go    up   with   the 
curve    required    into    the    wind,    and    the 
stroke  which  looks  so  difficult  is  accom- 
plished easily,  and  the  great  final  end  of 
all  golf,  putting  the  ball  near  the  hole,  is 
arrived  at  much  more  simply  and  effect- 
ively than  if  the  player  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  devices.     After  all,  what  chiefly  is 
wanted  is  the  knowledge  that  such  strokes 
are  possible.      Few  golfers  take  any  cog- 
nizance of  them,  and  when  they  are 'sug- 
gested for  the  first  time  the  majority  will 
say:     "Oh,  that  is  all   very  well  for  the 
past  masters;    it  is  enough  for  me  to  be 
r.ble  to  hit  the  ball  in  the  ordinary  way." 
But  such  an  answer  as  this  shows  a  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  of  the  object  of 
these  strokes.     When  you  commend  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  hitherto  uninitiated 
you  are  not  doing  so  with   the   purpose 
of  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  game, 
but   showing   them   dodges   by   which   the 
difficulties   are   diminished,  for   the  more 
strokes  you  can  master  the  more  easy  the 
game  becomes,  and  Taylor's    skill  at    the 
game  with  his  single  stroke  is  the  more 
marvelous   because    he    does   not   use    the 
many  inventions. 

Of  course,  the  uses  of  hooking  and  slic- 
ing are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
approach  stroke.  Supi)osing  that  the  safe 
line  of  the  course  lies  (at  all)  at  an  angle, 
bending  awav  Mther  right  or  left;  then  it 
is  quite  i  men  playing  as  they 

drive  of  slice,  if  the  course 

bend  t'  ^liL-ht   ])ull,  if  it 
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bend  to  the  left.  The  pulled  ball  always 
is  a  good  runner,  and  perhaps  the  longest 
balls  of  all  are  driven  with  this  kind  of 
stroke.  It  is  a  stroke  of  which  Mr.  John 
Ball  is  still  able  to  give  very  good  exam- 
ples, but  I  do  not  think  he  can  accomplish 
either  this,  or  some  other  tours  de  force 
that  he  had  very  much  at  command,  quite 
so  brilliantly  as  he  used  to  some  twenty 
years  ago.  He  had  a  stroke  at  that  time 
that  I  do  not  think  he  uses  so  much  now — 
a  long,  low  shot  with  driver,  brassy,  or 
cleek  right  up  to  the  hole.  It  was  low  in 
the  beginning  of  its  course,  then  it  rose 
as  it  came  toward  the  end  of  its  flight  and 
fell  straight  and  vertical,  with  little  run. 
Of  course,  having  no  run,  it  was  not  the 
long  drive  that  he  got  with  his  slightly 
hooked  ball.  But  it  was  a  stroke  that  had 
a  very  long  carry,  was  beautiful  as  a  spec- 
tacle, and  invaluable  for  driving  a  ball  up 
to  a  small  green  and  pitching  dead  on  it. 
Of  course,  it  was  achieved  by  putting 
underspin  in  more  than  the  usual  meas- 
ure on  the  ball  by  means  of  hitting 
rather  down  on  it. 

Please  do  not  think  from  my  speaking 
like  this  that  I  consider  it  the  simplest 
and  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  play  like 
Mr.  Ball.  That  is  by  no  means  my  con- 
tention. Probably  this  particular  shot 
came  quite  naturally  to  Mr.  Ball  and  may 
be  he  could  not  tell  at  all  how  he  did  it. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  explanation  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  business  is  not  difficult. 
What  is  difficult  is  putting  them  into  exe- 
cution. It  is  difficult  as  all  the  game  of 
golf  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible  for 
you  and  me  to  learn  the  stroke  if  we  work 
at  it,  hitting  downward  a  little  on  the 
ball.  Of  course  the  slicing  and  the  hook- 
ing of  the  long  stroke  are  useful  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  ball  to  a 
certain  place  and  stopping  it  there,  but 
also  for  getting  the  best  help  possible  out 
of  the  wind.  A  sliced  ball  when  the  wind 
is  from  the  left  and  a  pulled  ball  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  right — these,  respectively, 
get  the  wind  behind  them  just  toward  the 
end  of  their  flight,  just  when  they  want 
the  aid  of  the  wind  most;  and  this  is  val- 
uable. It  carries  them  along  through  the 
air  and  helps  their  running  not  a  little. 
Just  as  we  see  that  a  ball  dropping  with 
its  face  to  the  wind  drops  nearly  verti- 
cally, after  hanging  up  in  the  wind  a  little. 


so,  too,  we  find  that  a  ball  dropping  with 
the  wind  is  carried  at  a  very  much  more 
acute  angle  with  the  ground;  it  does  not 
fall  at  all  dead  but,  on  the  contrary,  goes 
running  on  finely.  It  is  not  easy,  as  I  say, 
to  indicate  how  to  cut  and  how  to  pull  the 
full  shots.  The  cutting  comes  easier  to 
most  than  does  the  pulling.  The  former 
is  done  by  bringing  the  arms  in  and  the 
club  face  across  the  ball,  as  the  club  meets 
the  ball,  and  the  pulling  is  done  chiefly  by 
taking  a  good  grip  with  the  right  hand, 
perhaps  bringing  the  right  hand  a  little 
over  as  the  club  comes  to  the  ball.  But 
most  players  who  have  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  will  quite  well  be  able 
to  make  the  slice  and  the  pull  with  a  little 
practise.  What  is  to  be  done  for  them  is 
chiefly  to  tell  them  that  such  strokes  are 
in  the  category  of  strokes  that  are  to  be 
played  and  practised,  that  they  are  useful, 
that  they  make  the  game  easier,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  for  every  one,  except  such 
geniuses  as  Taylor,  to  be  equipped  with 
every  stroke  in  the  golfer's  capacity,  pro- 
vided he  means  to  live  with  the  best  play- 
ers. After  all,  these  tours  de  force,  if  they 
are  to  be  so  called,  make  the  game  a  great 
deal  more  interesting,  and  the  beauty  of 
them  is  that  we  never  seem  to  come  to  the 
end  of  the  possibilities. 

Of  course,  these  slices  and  hooks  need 
to  be  kept  under  perfect  control.  There 
is  the  judicious  and  there  is  also  the  inju- 
dicious hooker.  The  hook  and  the  slice 
are  terrible  things  when  not  kept  in  per- 
fect control.  Under  these  circimistances 
they  take  control  of  the  player  and  become 
a  kind  of  Frankenstein's  monster  that  he 
has  created.  This  is  a  danger  to  which 
we  become  liable  through  trying  the  hook 
and  the  slice  when  they  are  not  really 
wanted.  I  think  that  for  most  cases  it  is 
wiser  to  try  the  straightforward  shots, 
only  having  a  go  at  the  others  where  a 
plain  and  distinct  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  from  them.  To  use  them  when 
they  are  not  wanted  is  like  putting  on  a 
lot  of  screw  or  side  on  a  billiard  ball  when 
no  advantage  is  to  be  gained.  Tours  de 
force  are  good  on  occasion;  but  you  do  not 
want  to  be  at  them  all  the  time;  and  there 
is  a  danger  that  they  may  throw  you  out 
of  the  even  tenor  of  your  ordinary  way. 
Use  them,  therefore,  but  do  not  abuse 
them. 


mind,  but  il  ii  bcltEr  itill  to  have 


'— TUODOU  ROOSIVKLT. 


soodnchttK       It  will,  methinka,  be  wise  to 
CtaBceto'WlA      3^1;  not  too  much  store  by 

jrsss    ""  ''>"  «"'• "  "•""'  ™- 

tory  which  the  American 
polo  team  won  over  Ranelagh  in  ita  first 
match  on  English  soil.  Bather  long  famil- 
iarity with  the  play  of  the  Americans  and 
i>{  three  of  the  Englishmen  in  that  match 
impels  the  feeling  that  four  goals  to  none 
in  favor  of  the  Americans  does  not  really 
represent  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
teams.  Future  play  will,  I  fear,  support 
my  present  belief  of  there  being  no  sueh 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  espe- 
cially with  Mr.  Keene  on  the  side  lines,  as 
he  was  in  this  first  match.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  one-sided  score,  no  doubt,  is 
that  the  Englishmen,  as  not  infrequently  is 
their  way  in  work  preliminary  to  a  final 
big  match,  were  feeling  the  American  play- 
ers. In  the  International  aeries,  which 
begins  on  the  Slat  day  of  this  May,  they 
will  show  form  different  from  that  first 
displayed  at  Ranelagh;  of  that  we  may  be 
sure.  Nevertheless,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  playing  strength  of  the  two  teams  I 
must  feel  that  America  has  a  good  fighting 
chance  to  pull  off  a  victory,  though  with 
conditions^ — -in  the  matter  of  rules,  home 
grounds,  and  prestige — so  largely  to  the 
Englishmen's  advantage  it  is  but  natural 
they  should  be  prime  favorites  in  the  bet- 
ting. The  three  strange  conditions  the 
visitors  must  face,  and  which  represent  the 
caacntial  difference  between  English  and 
American  polo, arc  (t)  off-side,  (2)  hooking 
mallets,  and  (3)  lack  of  breathing  spells 
during  the  perloda  of  play.  In  the  American 
game  a  two  minutes'  rest  is  allowed  after 
the  making  of  a  goal,  while  seven  minutes 
separate  the  periods;  In  England  there  is 
practically  no  cessation  from  first  to  last. 
Although  continuous  pipy  has  been  ex- 
ploited as  a  severe  stumblin-  '  Tie 
way  of  American  success,  I  't 
so  importantly,  for  if  the 


in  condition,  as  undoubtedly  the.y  will  be, 
the  pace,  be  it  never  so  hot,  will  not  phase 
them.  More  formidable  factors  it  seems 
to  me  are  the  off-side  and  hooking  of  mal- 
lets; and  of  these  the  latter  will,  perhaps, 
prove  the  greater  handicap. 

The  American  player  is  so  much  more 
accustomed  than  the.  Englishman  to  indi- 
vidual effort  with  the  ball  that  I  expect  to 
see  mallet  hooking  more  than  any  other 
strange  condition  disturb  his  game.  In 
the  practise  the  American  four  have  had 
during  all  this  month  of  May  they  have 
grown  familiar  with  the  off-side  rule,  but 
mallet  hooking  they  will  not  encounter  in 
ita  most  trying  form  until  the.v  come  into 
their  final  match.  The  off-side  rule  will 
atop  the  brilliant  runs  of  No.  1  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  America,  where  this 
player,  keeping  sh.v  of  the  opposing  back, 
lies  in  wait  for  the  ball  to  come  up  to  him, 
and  then  carries  it  off  for  a  run.  That  play 
will  be  impossible  under  the  English  off- 
side rule. 

The  International  match  will  be  a 
supreme  contest  between  the  very  highest 
polo  skill  of  both  countries,  for  on  the 
English  team  Messrs.  Buckmaster  and  the 
two  Millers,  who  at  this  writing  have  been 
determined  on,  are  the  beat  in  all  of  Eng- 
land, and,  of  course,  the  fourth  will  be 
fully  high  class.  It  is  equally  true  that 
from  Messrs.  Keene,  the  Waterbury  broth- 
ers, Cowdin  and  Agassiz,  can  be  drawn 
the  strongest  four  of  America;  and 
Meaars,  Buckmaster  and  Keene  stand  as 
the  most  expert  all-round  players  of  Eng- 
land and  America  respectively.  We  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  the  interchangeable 
strength  of  our  team.  Between  Mr.  Law- 
rence Waterbury  and  Mr.  Agassiz  rest  first 
honors  for  the  position  at  back,  while  the 
same  Waterbury  and  Mr.  Cowdin  are  unex- 
celled at  No.  2.  Mr.  J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr., 
is  perhaps  the  best  natural  No.  1,  and  it 
niiiv  bi'  that  he  will  play  there  and  Mr. 
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Cowdin  at  No.  2  and  Lawrence  Waterbury 
back;  or  the  Waterbury  brothers  may  fill 
No.  1  and  2,  with  Mr.  Agassiz  back  and 
Mr,  Cowdin  substitute.  However  the  order 
is  finally  arrangred,  the  power  of  the  team 
will  vary  to  no  perceptible  degree.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Keene  will  play  No.  3. 

It  will  be  a  memorable  contest  and  a 
surprising  one — to  Englishmen.  As  for 
the  collection  of  ponies,  nothing  like  them 
have  been  ever  before  got  together. 


nentyof  At  home  the  polo  season  opened 
Good  Polo  entertainingly  at  Lakewood  with 
at  Home  ^  victory  by  Rockaway  over  a 
composite  home  team,  and  the  published 
list  of  Association  tournaments  promises 
continued  good  sport,  not  the  least  attrac- 
tive being  the  proposed  championship 
meeting  at  Saratoga.  The  town  seems 
destined,  with  polo  and  racing,  to  renew 
the  departed  sporting  glories  of  early 
days. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  in  the  polo 
development  of  the  last  few  j^ears  is  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  Old  Guard — a 
thought  that  came  again  to  me  while 
watching  the  play  at  Lakewood  of  Rock- 
away  which,  in  Messrs.  P.  F.  Collier, 
Savage,  and  Conover,  put  forward  three  of 
the  staunchcst  of  the  Old  Guard.  And  of 
these  Mr.  Collier  is  the  dean;  his  enthusi- 
astic spirit  and  sportsmanly  attitude  set 
an  exami)le  many  of  the  younger  men 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 

It  is  a  question,  indeed,  where  the  more 
enthusiasm  rests — with  the  Old  Guard  or 
with  the  Young  Guard;  and  there  are 
some  very  promising  youngsters  among  the 
latter — Rene  La  Montagne,  Jay  Gould, 
Kingdon  (lould,  and  Raymond  Herbert. 

Apropos  of  the  game's  development,  it 
will  interest  polo  men  to  know  of  the 
recent  organization  of  a  club  at  Honolulu. 
There  is  no  place  I  have  visited  where 
more  athletic  young  men  abound  than  in 
this  capital  city  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  they  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  make 
rapid  progress. 


A  most  refreshing  awaken- 
ing  of   interest    in    fencing 


Awakened 
Interest  In 

cSmploneMpi  ^^^  apparent  the  season  re- 
cently closed,  and  it  means, 
I  hope,  that  the  American  sportsman 
has  come  to  realize  what  a  great  game  is 
the  game  of  the  sword.     There  is  no  deny- 


ing that,  except  for  isolated  groups  of 
enthusiasts,  the  art  of  fencing  has  lan- 
guished in  America;  indeed,  I  may  say 
with  equal  truth  that  it  never  has  really 
flourished;  and  sometimes  I  have  felt  that 
it  never  would.  Yet  there  has  been  a  very 
decided  movement  in  the  game  within  two 
years,  and  a  development  of  interest  in  the 
direction  where  such  development  counts 
most,  namely,  among  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

For  too  long  fencing  and  that  other 
good  game,  lacrosse,  were  left  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  no  helping 
hand  of  intercollegiate  association.  La- 
crosse has  taken  on  new  life  since  it 
became  a  feature  of  intercollegiate  com- 
petition; and  intercollegiate  organization 
last  winter  for  fencing  gave  that  game  the 
best  season  it  has  yet  experienced  in 
America.  In  the  Intercollegiate  Cham- 
pionships seven  teams  of  three  men  each 
were  entered,  representing  lespectively  the 
national  military  and  naval  academies. 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  result  of  the 
competition  gave:  Army,  .741;  Columbia, 
.646;  Navy,  .629;  Cornell,  .593;  Harvard, 
.482;  Yale,  .288;  Pennsylvania,  .149.  It 
is  eminently  fitting  the  Army  team  should 
win  the  championship  and  the  Challenge 
Trophy  offered  by  the  Racquet  and  Tennis 
Club,  certainly  they  ought  to  excel  in  the 
game  .of  the  sword,  but  the  record  of  the 
team  individually  as  well  as  collectively  is 
of  such  a  high  character  as  to  warrant 
especial  commendation.  The  score  of  the 
Army  team  was  .741 ;  the  scores  of  the  best 
three  men  in  the  meeting  outside  of  the 
Army  team — namely,  Whitten  (Navy), 
Clark  (Columbia),  and  Palfry  (Harvard), 
were  .796.  The  bouts  won  by  the  Army 
team,  forty ;  the  bouts  won  by  these  picked 
three  stars  were  forty-three.  In  the  indi- 
vidual honors  of  the  tournament  for  a 
trophy  offered  by  Colonel  Robert  M. 
Thompson,  G.  V.  Strong,  of  the  Army;  F. 
S.  Whitten,  of  the  Navy;  and  F.  B.  Clark, 
of  Columbia,  tied;  and,  therefore,  three 
trophies  instead  of  one  were  distributed 
through  the  generous  sportsmanship  of 
Colonel  Thompson.  The  scores  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Army  team,  which 
proved  to  be  the  most  evenly  balanced  in 
all  the  tournament,  were:  Strong,  .833; 
Breckenridge,   .777;    Nichols,    ,611.     It  is 
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significant  of  West  Point's  hold  on  the 
trophy  to  say  that  Nichols  has  another 
year  more.  Strong  two,  and  Brcckenridge 
three  at  the  Academy. 

jabUac     As  to  the  fonn  displayed,  the  best 

waa  shown  by  the  teams  from  the 
national  academies  and  ColiunbiB; 
and  that  best  was  none  too  good.  But  this 
is  a  criticism  which  would  apply  to  almost 
any  fencing  tourney  in  the  country,  for  one 
is  apt  to  see  as  a  rule  more  of  a  jabbing 
than  a  fencing  match.  The  play  of  the  sword 


the  right  jaw  would  count  in  a  competi- 
tion for  points. 

In  the  National  Fencing  Championships 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Fen- 
cers' league  of  America,  I  cannot  say  the 
average  of  skill  was  very  much  more 
impressive  than  that  displayed  at  the  In- 
tercollegiate Championship;  yet  there  wero 
half  a  dozen  who  must  be  recorded  and 
classed  by  themselves  and  whose  work  was 
very  good  indeed — Messrs.  Charles  Tathan, 
Fitzhugh  Townsend,  I>,  M.  Wood,  J.  Lang- 
don  Erving,  and  Charles  J.  Bothncr. 


The  Wert  Point  Tar 


S.  D.  BnckcntidtE 
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is  an  art  apparently  ignored  except  by  a 
very  few  of  our  most  expert  men,  and  even 
these  in  matches  I  observe  are  frequently 
betrayed  into  making  jabbing  spectacles. 
One  of  the  curious  freaks  of  the  scoring 
system  in  the  intercollegiate  bouts  was  the 
ruling  that  touches  on  the  right  breast  only 
were  to  be  scored.  That  was  an  eittraordi- 
nary  decision,  and  certainly  one  not  cflleu- 
Iflted  to  improve  the  art  of  fencing.  It 
would  bfl  fjg/ikf  conducive  to  scientific 
boxt»"  ^*i  thpt  only  swings  on 


Mr.  Tathan  won  the  dueling  sword  cham- 
pionship moat  decisively,  winning  seven 
bouts  to  one  lost,  llessrs.  Townsend  and 
Wood  taking  second  and  third  prizes 
respectively. 

The  sabre  championship  went  to  Mr.  A. 
V.  Z.  Post,  title  holder,  through  his 
defeating  Mr.  Bothner.  Mr.  Bothner,  who 
held  the  championship  in  '05,  '96,  '07,  waa 
second  with  a  score  of  six  out  of  seven 
bouts,  and  Mr.  Erving  was  third,  with  five 
out  of  eeveii, 
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TbAtMl  At  the  present  writing  it  does 
^^^y  not  look  as  though  we  should 
have  any  racing  among  the  90- 
footers.  None  so  far  seems  likely  to  be 
put  in  commission,  and  as  there  is  no 
movement  in  any  direction  that  would  sug- 
gest such  an  event,  the  Columbia,  after  all, 
will  probably  not  make  her  trip  to  the 
other  side,  nor  will  Shamroek  IL,  now  in 
this  country,  be  fitted  out.  Abundant 
rumors  are  current  concerning  the  i>ossi- 
bilities  of  a  race  in  English  waters  between 
the  Columbia  and  Shamrock  /.,  but  such 
is  most  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  either  Mr.  Morgan  or  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  in  a  race  between  these 
two  boats.  Of  the  outcome  there  could 
of  course  be  no  doubt.  Scarcely  would 
Mr.  Morgan  go  to  the  great  expense  of 
sending  the  Columbia  across  the  ocean 
merely  to  again  beat  the  first  Shamrock; 
and  that  is  all  such  a  trip  would  amount  to, 
because  there  are  no  other  boats  in  Colum- 
bians class  on  the  other  side,  nor  are  there 
any  boats  in  the  class  of  Shamrock  II.  on 
this  side.  The  Jubilee,  a  one  time  candi- 
date for  Cup  defense  honors,  may  be  put 
into  commission,  but  she,  of  course,  would 
be  no  match  for  Shamrock  II. 

The  real  yachting  interest  this  season,  as 
indeed  it  is  every  season  (only  the  news- 
papers and  the  average  reader  have  not  yet 
found  it  out),  will  be  in  the  small  boat. 
And  the  activity  in  this  direction  is  both 
wide  and  gratifying  to  yachtsmen,  for  this 
is  the  craft  that  not  only  assures  good 
sport  but  is  building  up  the  yachting  spirit 
and  a  class  of  Corinthian  sailormen. 

For  several  years  now  interest  has  been 
developing  in  these  little  races,  but  the 
present  season  shows  a  wider  movement 
than  hitherto.  From  Boston,  the  first 
home  of  the  racing  small  boat,  it  stretches 
to  Lake  St.  Louis — the  Canadian  home  of 
the  little  boat;  to  the  inland  lakes  of  the 
north  Middle  West,  the  Great  Lakes,  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  to 
Long  Island  Sound.  Of  all  these  sections 
the  associations  of  Boston  and  of  Long 
Island  Sound  arc  the  most  active.  Around 
New  York,  indeed,  the  small  boat  seems 
only  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and  sin- 
gle hand  cruisers  are  building  upon  every 
hand. 

The  most  important  events  in  this  boat 
racing  world  will  be  the  trial  races  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club, 
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June  30,  for  the  selection  of  a  challenger 
for  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Cup,  which 
was  again  successfully  defended  last  year 
by  the  Canadians.  The  Bridgeport  club  is  a 
new  element  in  international  small  boat 
racing,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  most 
desirable  one.  I  understand  that  a  consid- 
erable fleet  is  exxiected  for  the  trial  races, 
recruited  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  the 
Middle  West.  The  trial  races  of  the  Can- 
adians for  a  selection  of  a  defender  of  the 
Cup  are  scheduled  for  July  12,  but  I  do 
not  hear  of  any  new  boats. 

AntoBoUla  The  exhibition  in  New  York 
the  other  day,  given  before  the 
City  Aldermen,  to  test  the 
brakes  of  automobiles,  ought  to  set  at  rest 
the  minds  of  those  who  oppose  the  request 
of  automobilists  to  be  allowed  to  travel  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  the  city. 
The  truth  is  that  not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred among  legislators  has  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  automobile  or  its  capabilities. 
By  way  of  illustration.  The  heavy  automo- 
bile has  been  exploited  as  a  death  dealing 
vehicle  that  could  not  possibly  be  stopped 
within  fifty  yards  or  more,  yet  at  this  test 
the  other  day  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
heavy  automobile  can  be  stopped  quicker 
than  the  lighter  one.  A  machine  weigh- 
ing 2,500  pounds,  and  running  at  the  rate  of 
7.2  miles  an  hour,  was  stopped  within  6 
feet  8  inches  from  the  time  the  signal 
was  given.  A  2,100  pound  machine,  trav- 
eling at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
came  to  a  full  stop  within  34  feet  11) 
inches;  another,  weighing  1,400  pounds 
and  traveling  at  the  same  speed,  needed  45 
feet  8  inches  to  come  to  a  full  stop;  a 
machine  weighing  800  pounds,  and  running 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
required  58  feet  6  inches  before  it  was 
brought  to  a  standstill.  A  900  pound  steam 
machine,  going  at  the  rate  of  32 i  miles  an 
hour,  was  stopped  within  139  feet.  Of 
course,  quickness  in  stopping  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  skill  of  the  chauf- 
feur; and  truthfully  it  must  be  said  that 
not  a  great  percentage  of  those  at  present 
handling  automobiles  could  secure  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  from  a  board  of  judges. 
This  brake  test  in  New  York  was,  of  course, 
instructive,  but  it  failed  to  add  to  Ae 
information  of  those  at  all  familiav 
the  automobile  and  the  facility  witk' 
it  can  be  handled  by  experts. 
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doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent, 
obaervant  man  that  the  automobile,  driven 
carefully  by  an  expert,  is  no  more  danger- 
ous than  the  horae  driTcn  Yehicle ;  indeed 
is  not  ao  dangeroua;  and  it  should  be  given 
certainly  equal  privilegea  in  the  matter  of 
legal  speed  rate  in  the  city. 

TMSmI  But   this  question    is   not   the 

i  of  the  day  or  the 

which    is    arousing    wide- 

ity  against   the  automobile 


spread 


forty  miles  an  hour,  while  a  horse  stood  on 
end  throwing  out  the  occupants  of  a  car- 
riage and  eventually  smashing  the  carriage 
itself.  ChauSeurs  of  this  character  are 
responsihle  for  the  dread  with  which  the 
automobile  is  regarded  in  the  country,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  cause  opposition 
to  legislative  measures  which  in  fairness 
to  automobilists  should  be  passed.  The 
automobile  must  not,  of  courae,  be  held 
to  the  speed  limit  of  the  horse.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  needed  in  every  state 
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and  its  chauffeur.  The  real  cauae  of 
trouble  ia  reckless  speeding  on  country 
roads  and  brutal  disregard  of  everyone 
encountered  on  the  highway.  It  has  been 
my  personal  experience  that  more  often 
n  not  tbe  chauffeurs  of  these  high  power 
t_luintftin  their  speed  no  matter 
I  of  terror  an  approaching 
1  have  aecn  an  auto- 
ihe  speed   of    perhaps 


a,  iDtercoUetBic  Champion. 

r  legislation  requiring  the  chauffeur  to 
bring  his  vehicle  to  a  stop  on  a  signal  from 
the  driver  of  a  horse;  and  the  severest 
possible  penalty  should  attend  the  violation 
of  such  a  law.  Not  a  mere  twenty-five  or 
fifty  dollar  fine,  but  a  several  hundred  dol- 
lar fine,  with  imprisonment  in  addition. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  hiftv  many  car- 
riages have  been  wrecked  and  bow  many 
people    injured   by    a    brutish    display   of 
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indiflFerence  on  the  part  of  the  chauffeur. 
Here  is  a  question  which  the  Automohile 
Association  and  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  can  take  up  with  benefit  to  the 
sport  and  the  industry  for  which  they 
stand. 

Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
the  Par  is- Vienna  race  can  be  brought  off. 
There  appears  to  have  developed  a  strong 
opposition  among  local  authorities  along 
the  proposed  route,  and  there  is  a  chance 
that-  these  may  combine  to  make  the  trip 
impossible.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  should  this  happen  it  will  be  an 
abandonment  of  this  particular  route 
rather  than  an  abandonment  of  the  run, 
for  these  runs  are  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  events  of 
great  sporting  interest 

In  America  the  endurance  run  of  the 
year  will  be  that  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America  in  the  autumn,  probably 
from  New  York  to  Boston.  Meantime,  the 
automobile  interest  seems  to  be  greater 
than  ever,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
touring. 

In  the  matter  of  racing,  Mr.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  Jr.,  has  started  the  year  for  Ameri- 
cans by  making  a  new  record  of  .32$  for 
heavyweight  machines  over  a  course  one 
kilometre  (S  of  a  mile)  in  length.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  best  that  has  been  done 
for  that  distance — a  steam  automobile  hav- 
ing covered  it  in  .29 J.  The  record  for  the 
mile,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  held  by 
Fournier,  who,  in  a  gasoline  machine,  went 
the  distance  on  the  straightaway  Coney 
Island  Boulevard  in  .51  J. 

Vo  American  Of  course  there  is  no  truth 
CoUereBonrt     ^n  the  report  that  Yale  will 

AttoSTwS*     «®"^:    ^^    ®^^^    thought    of 

sending,  a  team  of  boxers  to 

London  for  the  athletic  festivities  of  cor- 
onation week.  Nor,  even  had  such  a  team 
gone  from  Yale,  or  Harvard,  or  other 
American  university,  would  the  members 
have  accepted  expense  money  from  an 
English  sporting  or  other  organization, 
'^r  individuals,  collectively  or  separately. 
This  I  write  solely  for  the  benefit  of  our 
English  readers,  who  seem  always  ready 
to  credit  any  statement  reflecting  on  the 
amateur  status  of  American  athletes.  It 
is  customary  for  English  teams  to  accept 
their  expenses  and  consider  that  in  so 
'  ~mg    their    amateur     standing     is     not 


affected.  Americans  have  paid  the  steamer 
fare  of  many  an  English  amateur  combina- 
tion which  has  come  to  America  and  paid 
their  board,  laundry,  even  their  wine  and 
cigar  bills  during  their  stay  here;  but  that 
sort  of  thing  is  in  total  variance  with 
the  American  idea  of  amateur  propriety. 
If  an  American  accepted  any  part  of 
his  expense  schedule  he  would  lose  his 
standing  as  an  amateur.  Our  English^ 
friends  will  please  remember  once  and 
for  all  time  that  wherever  American 
sportsmen  go  they  pay  their  way  or  their 
club  pays  it  for  them. 

As  for  this  especial  report  about  a  Yak 
boxing  team,  Yale  will  take  prompt  meas- 
ures to  suppress  and  punish  any  under- 
graduate or  any  alumnus  who  has  so  little 
regard  for  the  honor  of  his  alma  mater  as 
to  even  discuss  such  a  professionalizing 
junketing  trip.  If  any  London  sporting 
club  has  sent  a  Yale  or  other  college  or 
club  man  expense  money  for  this  purpose, 
he  would  better  send  it  back  P.  D.  Q. 

Joslrna  Cnuie  It  was  entirely  right  that  Mr. 
Court  Tennii  Joshua  Crane,  Jr.,  should  win 
Cnimplon  ^^^q  court  tennis  championship 

of  America,  for  Mr.  Crane  is  certainly  the 
strongest  all-round  player  that  has  been 
developed  in  this  country  since  the  game 
started  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  is 
active  and  resourceful  in  the  court,  with 
more  than  one  good  service  and  an  unusu- 
ally severe  cut  stroke.     Yet  his  head  work 
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and  absolute  familiarity  with  the  fine 
points  of  the  game  constitute,  perhaps,  the 
scoring  elements  of  his  play.  His  stout- 
est opponent  in  the  tournament,  and  in- 
deed the  next  best  in  America,  was  Mr.  L. 
M.  Stockton,  who,  in  losing  to  Mr.  Crane, 
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lost  the  champ ionship  title,  won 
last  year.  Mr.  Stocktou  plaj-a 
what  is  called  the  Boston  style 
uf  fcftme.  Rolyiiif;  on  his  attack 
on  the  service  aide,  he  plays  from 
the  hazard  aide  with  little  regard 
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able 


I,  but  it  w 
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that  he  lacked  the  all-round  skill 
of  the  prcaent  champion. 

Of  the  other  men  in  the  tour- 
nament Mr.  Sands  is  undoubl- 
cdl.v  entitled  to  be  considered  the 
third   strongest  in  the  country, 
mid  there  is  tio  queation  of  hia 
being  the  best  player  in  the  New 
York  Racquet  and  Tcnnia  Club. 
He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  es- 
IK'rience.havinKhHd  the  amateur 
championship  of  France  and  con- 
tested unsuccessfully  in  England 
aKainst  Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  who 
holds    that    title    pretty    secure. 
Mr.  Miles,  by  the  way,  has  finally 
siieeeeded  in  wresting  the  ama- 
teur   racquet    championship    of 
England    from    Mr.    Longworth 
after  a  thrilling  match,  as  the 
score  will  indicate— 18-16,  10-15, 
17-14.  15-10.     The   play  of   Mr. 
Sanda  is  of  an  all-round  charac- 
ter and  perhaps  his  beat  point  is 
his  volley,  na  his  worat  ia  his  service.     It 
was   quite   a    feather   in    the  cap  of  Mr. 
Pampbcll    to   defeat   Mr.    Sears,    for   the 
former  is  a  more  recent  convert  to  the 
game  than  the  Boston  man,  and  both  in 
their  day  were  lawn  tennis  players  of  the 
first  class,  though,  then  as  now  and  in  that 
game  as  in  this,  Mr.  Campbell's  supremacy 
over  the  Boston  man  was  emphatic.     Mr. 
Sears  knows  the  game  well,  perhaps  better 
than  Mr.  Campbell,  but  the  latter  is  more 
agressive,    cleverer    all-round,    and    more 
promising.     Another  promising  player  is 
Mr.  Dinsmore,  who,  although  doing  well,  ia 
as  yet  a  novice  in  strategy  and  resource. 

*"— '-— T  According     to     trustworthy 

Vorktortka  accounts,  there  appears  to  be 
tkt  Sirtkireat  "*^*^  "^  immediate  and  thor- 
ough missionary  work  in  the 
athletic  department  of  some  branches  of 
the   Young  Men's   Christian   Association, 


Mr.  Joihua  Cnnc,  Jr.,  Court  Tcnnia  Chunpfan. 

and  especially  in  the  one  at  Spokane, 
Washington.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  done 
and  is  doing  a  magnificent  work  for  the 
moral  and  physical  wellbeing  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  and  it  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  tolerate  anything  savoring  of  semi- 
professionalism.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
Spokane  branch  has  been  resorting  to 
unwholesome  methods  in  order  to  strength- 
en its  athletic  teams,  there  should  be  a 
readjustment  of  the  official  body  of  that 
local  branch.  The  dangerous  feature  of 
semi  professionalism  in  any  of  the  amalJer 
towns  is  twofold — for  it  not  only  corrupts 
the  body  from  which  it  originates,  but 
tends  also  to  corrupt  the  schools  in  the 
immediate  vicinity;  thus  the  High  School 
at  Spokane  haa  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
its  sport  free  from  the  contaminating 
influences  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Here 
is  a  work  which  the  General  Board  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  take  np  instantly. 
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There  is  need  also  of  thorough  overhaul- 
ing of  the  amateur  athletic  situation  in 
this  section  among  clubs,  schools,  and  col- 
leges. The  prevailing  student  spirit  seems 
largely  intolerant  of  restrictions  that  tend 
to  wholesome  sport.  On  this  account  the 
faculty  of  the  Idaho  University  is  espe- 
cially to  be  commended  for  bringing  its 
undergraduates  to  terms;  there  is  reason, 
too,  for  this  university  to  continue  a 
watchful  eye  on  its  unruly  athletes.  Asso- 
ciation among  the  colleges  of  the  North- 
west and  faculty  agreement  on  common 
and  wholesome  rules  is  wanted;  it  would 
argue  excellently  for  the  welfare  of  their 
sport  if  the  faculties  of  this  section 
patterned  after  the  excellent  plans  which 
have  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Chicago 
Conference  of  College  Presidents.  This 
Intercollegiate  Conference,  including  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Northwestern,  Illinois,  Purdue,  Iowa,  Chi- 
cago, Michigan,  and  Indiana,  by  its  re- 
peated meetings  and  its  common  sense  and 
sportsmanly  method  of  handling  perplex- 
ing questions,  has  cleared  the  Middle  West 
of  practically  all  its  former  athletic  ills. 
It  is  an  organization  that  the  East  also 
would  do  well  to  contemplate. 

Apparently  no  locality  requires  sincere 
faculty  attention  more  than  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Washington  and  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity has  repeatedly  given  assurance  of 
keeping  its  sport  from  semi-professional 
taint,  yet  reflection  upon  its  athletic  pro- 
bity comes  so  frequently  to  our  notice  as 
to  shake  confidence  in  its  profession  of 
good  intent. 

GoT.Odell  As  was  to  be  expected,  Gov- 
If  tin  Says  ernor  Odell  has  signed  what 
'wlrl^JS^ff*    is  known  as  Senator  Brown's 

Adirondack  Log  Rolling  Bill, 
and  in  so  doing  has  most  deeply  offended 
that  very  considerable  number  of  citizens 
who  seek  preservation  of  the  State's  for- 
ests. This  bill  is  a  distinct  menace  to  the 
North  Woods,  and  in  vicious  hands  may 
create  devastation  that  will  require  ages 
to  repair.  For  years  the  Adirondack 
region  has  been  the  prey  of  scheming  poli- 
ticians who  care  for  no  consequences  so 
long  as  they  may  in  their  term  grind  their 
axes  and  those  of  helpful  friends.  That 
even  a  man  so  inimical  to  the  game  and 
forest  interests  of  the  State  as  Mr.  Odell 
\a  proved  to  be,  should  deliberately  sign 
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such  a  bill  is  as  amazing  for  its  ignorance 
as  for  its  audacious  disregard  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights.  There  is  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  this  bill  which  Odell  has  made 
law  is  believed  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
will  shortly  be  tested. 

TheladlM'        Sportsmen  have  none  but  the 

best  wishes    for  the   Ladies' 
Kennel  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  ladies  appear  to  be  choosing^  their 
advisors  with  so  little  discrimination  ss  to 
offend  those  who  have  its  best  interests  in 
mind  and  are  ready  to  lend  aid  to   that 
end.    At  its  first   show  last  autumn   the 
grievous  error  was  made  of  appointing  a 
judge  who   is  officially  ostracized    at   the 
leading  shows  of  the  country;   and  now  I 
observe  by  their  recent  bulletin  that   the 
ladies  have  invited  Mr.  J.  Otto  Paget  to 
come  over  from  England  and  judge   the 
beagles  at  their  second  show  next  October. 
This  is  an  unwise,  not  to  say  stupid,  pro- 
cedure, considering  that  the  beagle  stand- 
ards of  England  and  of  America  are  quite 
different.     It  may  well  be  that  the  English 
standard  is  the  better  one,  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  American  breeders 
are  persistently  following  the  standard  of 
their  adoption  and  with  such  success  as  to 
have   attained  premier  position  with  the 
breed.     Aside    from    this    feature    of    the 
question,  why  go  to  England  for  judges 
when  we  have  ones  equally  competent  at 
home?     I  trust  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Asso- 
ciation  will    revise    its    decision   and   not 
inaugurate  its  second  show  with  a  8econ<l 
mistake. 

AGemdne  The  best  sporting  show  of  the 
Amatev  season  just  closed  was  that  held 
^^^^^  by  the  Portland  Kennel  Club, 
for  here  were  286  dogs  and  not  a  money 
prize  offered.  In  Other  words,  these  own- 
ers exhibited  their  dogs — some  beinp 
brought  from  a  distance  at  considerable 
expense — for  pure  sport.  It  is  mighty 
pleasing,  when  in  these  days  of  dog  show- 
ing and  horse  showing  the  line  between 
amateur  and  professional  is  such  an  inde- 
finable one,  to  discover  a  real  amateur 
show.  In  point  of  fact,  genuine  amateurs 
are  such  scarce  quantities  at  modern  bench 
shows  as  to  be  found  only  after  diligent  and 
wide  searching.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  legend 
of  a  tangible  difference  existing  between 
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and    professional,     but    as  both  gate  receipts  it  was  the  most  successful 

classes  breed  dogs  for  sale  and  exhibit  them  yet  to  have  been  held  in  the  City  by  the 

for  cash  prizes,  the  definition,  so  far  as  I  Golden  Oatc,  but   in  the  matter  of  ring 

can  see,  is  mere  distinction  without  differ-  decisions  in  the  sporting  division,  it  pre- 

t-nee.  sented  the  usual  absurdly  inconsequential 

As  for  the  quality  of  dogs  at  the  Port-  results.     No  state,  I  presume,  has  suffered 

land  show,  it  was  really  good  in  sporting  more  severely   than   California    from    the 

varieties,  the  setters  making  an  exception-  ridiculous  setter  type  which  ju<lges  with- 

ally  fine  display,  with  the  pointers  a  close  out  field  experience  have  made  the  vogue. 

Dooftu  W.  Fiucbot  CISDCDlS,  Juobu 


Bdmrd  A.  Dtmiiii  BdnirdG.Tecl  Phmo.  hy  The 

Yak'*  FauHlkRebyChimciiHi  Team.  '" 

speond,   and   the  cocker  spaniels  not  far  A  setter  is  hardly  to  be  judged  on  the  basis 

behind.     The    non-sporting    division    was  of  a  Blenheim  spaniel  or  a  Pomeranian  or 

not  very  impressive,  the  fox  terriers  show-  other  toy ;    setters  are  worthy  only  in  so 

ing  beat.  far  as  they  are  physically  fitted  to  perform 
definite  work,  and  should  he  accordingly 

show  of  the  West,  of  judged.      This,  of  course,  reads  like  A  B 

1    I   want  to   say   a   word  C  and  it  is  the  A  B  0  of  dog  lore;  never- 

at  this  late  date,  was  the  theless,  we  have  all  seen  these  basic  princi- 

held  at  San  Francisco.     In  point  of  pics  so  persistently  ignored  as  to  drive  the 
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real  setter  type  from  the  show  bench ;  and 
perhaps  this  has  been  more  apparent  at  the 
San  Francisco  shows  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  better  bird  country  in  the 
world  than  California  and  no  state  pos- 
sesses more  good  dogs,  yet  the  judges  have 
repeatedly  made  of  the  San  Francisco 
Kennel  Club  show  setter  type,  a  perfectly 
absurd  and  impossible  one,  which  in  the 
field  would  not  be  worth  its  feed.  Hence 
it  is  natural  that  escept  for  greyhounda 
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FiutW«rk  The    three    most    important 

rh^Jfalitht  ^"^  ™'*^*  interesting  alh- 
'^  "  letic  events  of  the  year  are 
(1)  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Champion- 
ships; (2)  the  Relay  Racca  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Pennsylvania  University;  (3) 
the  Marathon  Run.  The  Relay  Races 
were  unusually  interesting  tfaisyear  because 
of  the  number  of  entries  and  the  wide 
area  they  represented,  122  colleges  and 
preparatory     schools    being   drawn    upon, 

C.  J.  Budmlicr 


The  SduUi  Divliion  (Chicaco)  Oi 

(there  being  a  great  deal  of  rabbit  cours- 
ing in  California)  the  exhibit  of  the 
spor.tinji  division  has  boon  growing  poorer 
and  poorer.  In  the  non-sporting  division 
the  fox  terrier  made  the  best  showing,  due 
to  the  considerably  increased  interest  of 
the  last  year  or  so  and  many  importations 
from  the  East.  Next  in  order  were  the 
St.  Bernards,  though  they  and  the  mastiffs 
and  the  Newfoundland!!  are  not  holding 
their  own  in  San  Francisco  any  more  than 
■'  are  elsewhere. 


with  an  average  of  about  four  entries 
from  each,  not  including  substitutes  that 
were  in  attendance  but  did  not  compete. 
Several  old  records  were  broken,  but  as  a 
shifting  wind  of  considerable  streniflh 
blew  continuously  throughout  the  after- 
noon, it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  ihcm 
should  be  allowed;  though  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  wind  hindered  as  much  as 
it  helped,  according  to  what  part  of  the 
track  the  runner  encountered  it.  In  ihe 
two  mile  relay  the  Pennsylvania  teani  (A' 
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H.  Gill,  F.  H.  Klflhr,  I.  A.  Orton.  It.  M.  B.  G.  Ted,  and  C.  S.  Jacobus).  It  was  so 
Smith)  won  in  8  niinutes  4J  seooiida,  the  easy  for  thorn  in  fact  as  to  become  a  pro- 
previous  record  of  8  minutes  5  seconds  cession  afti?r  the  second  mile,  none  of  the 
having  be«n  made  by  Princeton's  eraek  others,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  or  Wiscon- 
four  of  1900.  The  High  School  one  mile  sin,  being  at  all  comparable.  The  record 
record  of  3  minutes  41^  seconds  made  by  for  this  distance  ia  18  minutes  28J  seconds, 
\\k  Washington  Central  High  School  in  held  by  Pennsylvania  and  made  in  '97. 
1S97  was  beaten  by  6i  seconds  by  the  win-  Hill  School,  of  Pottstown,  is  always  repre- 
Tviiig  team  of  the  South  Division  High  scnted  by  a  first  class  team,  and  this  year 
School     of    Chicago    (P.    Henderson,    D.  was  no  exception  (F.  H.  Davis,  W.C.  John- 

E.  C.  Run  U.  T.  Lichtner 


irorovitz,   P.  Dickey,  C.  J.   Buckwalter).  aton,  E.  S.  Mills,  and  H.  Hammond).     The 

The  third  figurea  to  be  surpassed  were  those  1902  team  won  the  one  mile  Preparatory 

of  the  oni?  mile  intercollegiate  relay  of  3  School  championship,  for  which  event  Hill 

minutes  231  seconds,  made  by  Harvard  in  holds  the  record  of  3  minutes  31J  seconds 

1897.    The  1902  Harvard  relay  four   (E.  made  in  1900. 
C.Rust,  W.  A.  Shick,  J.  G.  Willis,  and  M. 

T.  Lightner)  ran  the  distance  in  3  min-  Wertera      In  a  special    100  yard   race   A. 

utps  21J  seconds,  after  an  exciting,  splen-  ^^'*'*      Duffy,  the  Georgetown   Tlniver- 

did  contest  with  the  Yale  team.     The  four  "•"V         gity  gprinter,  made  the  distance 

mile  relay  championship  -was  a   walkover  in  .9J  seconds,  figures  with  which  this  great 

for  Yale  (E.  A.  Deming,  D.  W.  Franchot,  sprinter  already  stood  accredited.     Luck- 
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ily  this  performance  does  not  come  up  for 
discussion,  for  if  it  did  Duflfy's  achieve- 
ment on  this  occasion  could  not  be  accepted 
as  a  record.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale 
all  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
race  part  of  it  at  any  rate  was  back  of  the 
runner.  That  the  wind  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  time  for  this  event  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Blair,  of  Chi- 
cago University,  was  beaten  only  6  inches 
by  DufiPy.  That  would  argue  Blair  a  great 
runner,  and  he  is,  in  truth,*  one  of  the 
fastest  of  the  day,  but  not  a  9(  seconds 
man;  and  certainly  if  DufiPy  went  the  dis- 
tance in  91  seconds  Blair  did  likewise — 
not  to  mention  Maloney,  another  great 
Western  sprinter,  who  was  at  his  shoulder. 
The  Western  athletes  earned  their  full 
share  of  the  day's  honors,  among  them,  a 
pole  vault  by  Gray,  of  11  feet  8  inches, 
which  beats  the  Intercollegiate  record  (11 
feet  4i  inches)  and  is  within  2j  inches  of 
•the  world's  figures. 

Apropos  of  records,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Prinstein's  running  broad  jump  of  24 
feet  7}  inches  has  been  finally  accepted  by 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  This  great 
jump  was  not  allowed  by  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Association  because  a  following  wind 
was  claimed  to  have  aided  the  jumper.  I 
have  always  considered  Prinstein  entitled 
to  the  record,  for  the  wind  was  of  very 
little  strength  on  that  occasion,  and  every- 
body who  studies  such  subjects  knows  that 
such  a  following  wind  gives  practically  no 
aid  to  a  broad  jumper. 

Mttanca  The  Marathon  Run  is  over  a 
RuuilBf  course  of  twenty-five  miles,  and 
the  sixth  annual  race,  as  usual,  was  from 
Boston,  where  there  seems  to  be  more 
interest  in  this  splendid  event  than  else- 
where. Of  fifty  entries,  forty-two  actually 
started.  Wise  and  necessary  precautions 
were  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  event 
to  provide  against  an  athlete  entering  this 
endurance  test  if  physically  incapacitated. 
Thus  examinations  of  the  runners  were 
conducted  before  and  after  the  race. 
Especial  care  should  be  exercised  in  keep- 
ing out  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  or 
under.  S.  A.  Mellor,  Jr.,  of  the  Hollywood 
Inn  Athletic  Association  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  crossed  the  line  first  in  2  hours  43 
minutes  158  seconds,  which  is  fair  time, 
but  a  lonp:  way  behind  the  record  of  2 
hours,  29  minutes  23§  seconds  made  by  the 


Canadian,  John  Cafifrey,  last  year.  The 
second  man  was  J.  J.  Kennedy,  of  St.  Phil- 
ips A.  A.,  Boston,  2  hours  45  minutes  and 
21  seconds,  and  the  third,  John  C.  Lorden, 
Cambridgeport  Gym  Association,  2  hours 
54  minutes  49(  seconds.  Spectators  at- 
tended the  race  throughout  its  course  and 
^ve  thousand  of  them  witnessed  the  finish. 
Of  the  forty-two  men  who  started  nine- 
teen finished.  Interest  in  this  event  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  old  Oreciau 
Olympic  Games  is,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
growing  annually.  It  should  be  given  all 
encouragement,  because  we  are  weak  in 
distance  running,  and  hope  of  a  new 
strength  rests  on  development  of  interest 
in  this  and  other  cross  country  running. 


V«wfo«adlaid 
Caribmi 
aRTtdfrpatkc 
Bmtcfeari 


At  last  the  legislators  of 
Newfoundland  are  bestir- 
ring themselves  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  caribou  from  the 
annual  slaughter  that  has  been  visited 
upon  them.  A  system  of  game  refuges 
and  a  revision  of  laws  is  being  made  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  outrageous  butchery 
which,  in  their  autumn  migrations,  these 
creatures  have  annually  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  a  contemptible  class  of  shooters 
who  seek  only  to  kill.  They  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  sportsman. 


'•  Recently  I  have  hacj  corre- 
Jj'j*"'  spondence  with  an  Indiana 
^^  sportsman,  Mr.  Wilber  C.  Mc- 

intosh, and  learned  so  much  about  Indi- 
ana game  and  fish  laws  and  the  sports- 
manly  spirit  growing  in  the  State,  that 
I  feel  constrained  to  write  about  it,  even 
at  considerable  length.  Indiana  from  a 
sportsman's  view-point  is  not  a  great 
State,  but  by  all  indications  it  is  show- 
ing a  determination  to  preserve  what 
game  and  fish  it  has,  without  unduly  de- 
priving citizens  of  their  rightful  enjoy- 
ment. The  laws  enacted  by  the  last  Indi- 
ana Legislature  in  some  respects  are  among 
the  best  to  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion; and  truly  none  needed  laws  more 
sorely  than  Indiana,  for  I  remember  I 
found  the  situation  deplorable  on  a  visit 
a  year  or  so  ago.  Wanton  and  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  all  kinds  of  game  and 
fish  then  went  on  unchecked  all  over 
the  State.  Quail  were  killed  in  great 
numbers ;  fish  were  seined,  dynamited,  and 
speared ;  ducks  were  so  harassed  as  to  have 
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abandoned  many  of  their  favorite  waters; 
and  Indiana  was  a  game  shambles  for  the 
butchers  of  neighboring  states.  Happily, 
realization  of  the  disastrous  results  sure 
to  follow  such  a  condition  awakened  the 
sportsmen  of  Indiana,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  necessary  legislation.  For 
the  success  of  this  movement,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  a  sportsmanly  public  spirit^ 
no  small  credit  is  due  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Sportsmen. 

It  is  reaUy  remarkable  what  an  improved 
spirit  has  come  over  Indiana.  Farmers 
are  forming  protective  leagues,  and  one 
must  obtain  a  written  permit  belore  hunt- 
ing over  such  protected  territory,  or 
otherwise  be  liable  to  fine  and  arrest. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  farmers  in  the 
southern  counties,  viewing  the  game  only 
from  a  mercenary  standpoint,  are  de- 
manding sums  of  money  for  shooting  priv- 
ileges. This  is  too  bad,  because  it  tends 
to  exclude  the  poor  man  from  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  going  afield.  It  is  a  short- 
sighted policy,  too.  I  wonder  why  it  is 
the  farmer  is  so  invariably  cutting  ofiP  his 
nose  to  spite  his  face! 

Wcrk-a-Say  ^ow,  while  it  is  of  course 
Spwtuiea  impossible  to  fralne  a  law 
SS5r^?^      which  satisfies  everyone,  and 

while  there  is  much  good  in 
these  laws,  yet  they  show,  in  my  opinion, 
two  distinct  weaknesses.  In  the  first  place, 
they  prohibit  Sunday  ^hooting.  Now  the 
propriety  of  doing  this  is  of  course  de- 
batable, though  some,  I  know,  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  question  open  to  argument; 
but  I  always  feel  that  prohibition  of 
Sunday  recreation  of  this  kind,  or  of 
any  kind  other  than  organized  competitive 
games,  is  legislation  .which  shows  no  con- 
sideration for  that  very  large  class  for 
whom  Sunday  is  the  one  day*  of  freedom 
in  the  work-a-day  week.  It  seems  to 
me  that  prohibiting  Sunday  shooting  is 
on  a  line  with  closing  the  museums  on 
Sunday,  and  should  not  be  decided  on 
strict  sectarian  lines  but  rather  on  broad 
common-sense,  human  lines. 

The  other  weakness  is  the  entire  over- 
looking of  the  spring  shooting  question. 
Certainly  this  is  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tion before  the  American  friends  of  feath- 
ered game  protection;  no  law  which  ig- 
nores the  great  question  of  spring  shooting 
is    good    sportsman's    law;     and    Indiana 


sx}ortsmen  should  not  rest  until  prohibi- 
tion of  spring  shooting  is  inserted  in  their, 
oh  the  whole,  excellent  code. 

Indiana  is  not  such  inviting  territory 
to  sportsmen  as  some  of  the  neighboring 
states,  yet  good  quail,  rabbit,  duck,  and 
jack-snipe  shooting  is  to  be  had.  In  the 
wilder  portions,  especially  in  the  southern 
counties,  ruffed  grouse  appear,  but  not  in 
such  numbers  as  to  justify  their  shoot- 
ing. Commendable  efforts  have  been  lately 
made  by  a  few  of  the  State's  best  sports- 
men to  propagate  and  preserve  the  Mon- 
golian pheasant,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
their  attempts  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally successful.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  who, 
by  the  bye,  is  an  enthusiastic  angler  and 
duck  hunter,  has  set  aside  many  acres 
near  his  Crawfordsville  home  for  a  pre- 
serve. It  is  a  wildly  picturesque  place, 
ideally  situated,  and  bids  fair  to  abound 
in  game  and  fish  in  a  few  years. 

Southern  Indiana  offers  much  the  better 
sport  in  quail,  although  the  birds  are 
fairly  abundant  the  State  over.  The 
Kankakee  Hiver  and  marshes  in  the 
northwest  corner  are  famous  at  home  and 
abroad  for  their  duck  shooting;  and  good 
shooting  is  also  to  be  had  at  the  lakes 
and  other  water-courses  of  the  State.  The 
Kankakee  duck  country  indeed  is  too  pop- 
ular for  the  good  of  the  fowl;  quite  a 
number  of  club  houses  have  been  built 
in  that  section,  and  when  the  ducks 
are  in,  an  incessant  bombardment  is  kept 
up  from  sink-tubs  from  twilight  to  twi- 
light. Thousands  of  ducks  are  killed 
here  annually,  and  very  largely  by  club 
men  who  come  from  out  of  the  State. 
The  new  law  has  operated  to  some  good 
effect  in  this  direction,  for  it  now  compels 
a  non-resident  sportsman  to  secure  a  $25 
license  and  limits  him  to  twenty-four 
ducks.  At  the  rate  the  ducks  were  being 
slaughtered,  not  many  would  have  been 
left  in  a  few  years.  There  is  good  bass 
fishing  in  the  State,  especially  in  the  Tip- 
pecanoe and  the  Kankakee,  also  in  several 
of  the  lakes.  Generally  speaking,  the 
outlook  in  Indiana  is  excellent,  but  the 
friends  of  good  sport  must  not  rest  until 
they  have  secured  that  spring  duck  law. 


XiCreKMia      With  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
Two  mnnte      gon  speculation  begins  anew 

as    to    whether    two    minutes 
for  the  mile  is  within  the  capabilities  of 
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the  trotting  horse  in  general,  or  a  1902 
probability  for  Cresceus  in  particular. 
Experts  have  threshed  over  and  over  tTie 
possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  this 
horse  putting  the  two  minute  mark  to  his 
credit.  Those  who  believe  it  a  possibility 
figure  out  that  in  making  his  2.021  world's 
record  at  Columbus  he  traveled  43.01  feet 
per  second,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  strong 
enough  to  trot  44  feet  a  second,  as  he 
would  have  to  do  for  the  entire  distance 
to  make  the  two  minute  mark.  Further- 
more, these  bring  to  their  support  the  fact 
that  Cresceus  trotted  the  first  half  of  his 
record  mile  in  .59J  seconds.  Whatever 
division  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
probability  of  Cresceus  trotting  a  mile  in 
two  minutes,  certainly  we  all  agree  that  if 
it  is  not  a  possibility  for  him,  the  mark 
will  not  be  reached  for  several  years,  for 
there  is  no  trotter  in  sight  likely  to  attain 
such  figures.  Certainly  no  such  glory  will 
come  to  The  Abbot,  and,  although  Mr. 
Lawson  has  a  prospective  record  maker  in 
Boralraa,  the  two  minute  mark  cannot  be 
included  as  among  the  possibilities.  True, 
The  Abbot  was  not  in  his  best  condition 
last  year,  and  some  also  feel  that  Cresceus 
was  campaigned  too  severely.  Neither 
will  probably  begin  work  so  soon  as  he  did 
last  year,  and  both  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest. 

While  the  two  minute  mark  seems  not 
a  near  possibility  for  the  trotter,  it  does 
appear  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  season  for 
at  least  three  or  four  pacers — Prince  Alert 
(2.00J),  Anaconda  (2.01i),  Little  Boy 
(2.01A),  and  Coney  (2.02).  Two  famous 
pacers  have  been  retired — Star  Pointer, 
who  will  be  remembered  by  his  two  great 
miles  in  2.00  and  2.02J,  and  John  R.  Gen- 
try, wlio  has  gone  to  the  stud  with  a  record 
of  2.01  J. 

Amateur  But  the  real  trotting  interest  of 
^">^^'  1902  is  centered  on  the  perform- 
pjf^,^^  •  ances  of  the  amateurs  generally 
and  on,  in  particular,  the  Boston 
Cup  race,  which  Mr.  H.  K.  Devereux's 
famous  John  A,  McKerron  won  last  year, 
and  concerning  which  there  was  too  abun- 
dant misunderstanding  and  misdirected 
criticism — all  of  it  now  happily  under- 
stood. This  year  tremendous  interest 
attends  the  likely  meeting  of  McKerron 
and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson's  great  horse 
^oralma,  scheduled  for  a  match  race  with 


The  Abbot  in  September;  a  race  he  has 
very  good  prospect  of  winning.  Owing  to 
these  engagements  there  is  uncertainty  of 
the  date  of  the  Boston  Cup  race,  but  as 
both  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Devereux  are 
anxious  to  have  their  horses  meet,  no  doubt 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

Meantime  the  interest  in  light  road- 
.sters  and  the  development  of  the  speedway 
idea  is  one  of  the  notable  movements  of 
the  day.  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to 
America,  for  the  trotter  is  making  his  way 
in  Europe  at  a  pace  hitherto  thought 
impossible.  A  dozen  years  ago  very  few 
American  trotters  ever  reached  European 
markets.  Germany,  I  think,  was  the  first 
one  to  import  our  roadsters,  taking  about 
two  dozen  animals  in  the  very  early  nine- 
ties. Four  or  five  years  later  nearly  1,400 
trotters  were  sent  to  Austria  and  Ger- 
many; so  the  trade  continued  to  increase 
not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  in  England, 
where  the  trotter,  although  not  a  general 
favorite,  nevertheless  found  appreciation 
in  some  directions.  It  would  surprise  the 
untraveled  American  to  observe  the  num- 
ber of  American  trotters  and  the  interest 
exhibited  in  their  driving  at  Vienna,  where 
there  is  more  trotting  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  town  of  Europe.  Lately  American 
trotters  have  been  imported  and  crossed  on 
Orloff  mares,  the  great  Russian  breed  of 
trotters.  Just  how  valuable  that  experi- 
ment will  prove  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  suflficientlv  indicative  of 
Russian  interest  to  say  that  the  Czar's  own 
stud  is  presided  over  by  an  American. 

Revival  of  There  will  be  an  interesting 
TrottliLff  revival  of  trotting  races  under 
Saddla  saddle  at  a  fair  to  be  held  at 

Gouverneur.  N.  Y.,  the  latter 
part  of  August.  This  is  a  return  to  an 
old  and  at  ^ne  time  a  very  popular  style 
of  racing,  especially  during  the  period  in 
which  the  famous  Lady  Suffolk,  Flora 
Temple,  and  Dexter  flourished.  Its  inaug- 
uration at  this  up-country  fair  is  entirely 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  Jr., 
who  has  suggested  that  the  stake  be  very 
properly  called  after  Hiram  Woodruff— a 
famous  trainer  of  the  old  days- — who  was 
born  in  1817. 

More  Good  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 

Tliree-Tear-OMo  being  a  great  three-year- 
old  year  among  the  runners,  nor  does  it 
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appear  that  they  are  to  be  confined  to 
those  which  attracted  marked  attention 
in  their  two-year-old  form.  The  Morris 
Park  meet  brought  out  at  least  three,  Arse- 
nal, Old  England,  and  Compute,  winners 
r93pectively  of  the  Metropolitan,  the 
Tobog-gan  Handicap,  and  the  Withers 
Stake  races,  from  which  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  hear  again.  Old  England  has  just 
come  from  a  very  successful  winter  cam- 
paign in  California  and,  while  he  may  not 
attain  to  the  Yankee-Blue  Girl-Endurance 
by  Right-IIeno  class,  yet  he  will  make  it 
lively  for  the  two  above  and  that  other 
class  of  three-year-olds  among  which 
Water  Boy,  Grand  Opera,  and  McDowell 
are  preeminent. 

The  sympathy  of  every  sportsman  goes 
out  to  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  in  his  dis- 
appointment over  the  illness  of  the  $50,000 
Nasturium,  which  has  necessitated  with- 
drawal from  the  Derby  entry  list  and  the 
colt's  return  to  America. 


UUvenlty        The  Eastern  university  row- 
tew^^tlM     i^g   outlook  presents   a   very 

interesting  and  a  somewhat 
similar  aspect,  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell,  and  Columbia  have  lost 
their  1901  stroke  oars,  and  everywhere 
there  appears  to  be  a  dearth  of  men  natu- 
rally fitted  for  this  very  important  position. 
If  such  a  misfortune  were  destined  to  fall 
upon  intercollegiate  rowing  in  1902,  it  is 
fortunate  from  a  sporting  point  of  view 
that  it  should  touch  all  alike,  but  certainly 
the  result  will  be  to  make  this  a  slower  sea- 
son than  last,  although  the  races  both  at 
New  London  and  Poughkeepsie  promise  to 
be  sufiiciently  well  contested.  Among  the 
universities  entered  for  the  Poughkeepsie 
regatta — Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Wisconsin,  Syracuse,  and  Georgetown — 
Cornell  is,  perhaps,  in  best  condition,  for 
not  only  are  the  greater  number  of  last 
year's  eight  again  in  the  boat,  most  of 
whom  have  gained  both  in  strength  and  in 
form,  but  it  has  also  Cofiin,  who  was  the 
stroke  of  last  year's  Freshman  crew.  As 
Coffin  is  rather  a  good  man  in  this  posi- 
tion, Cornell,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  will 
he  quite  as  well  of!  in  this  respect  as 
in  1901;  and  that  means,  if  all  goes  well, 
that  Cornell  will  be  the  best  off  of  the 
Eastern  rowing  colleges. 

Pennsvlvania,  undoubtedly,  has  suffered 
most.    The  loss   of  John  Gardiner   from 


stroke  is  a  severe  one,  and,  although  there 
are  several  very  fair  candidates,  none  of 
them  approaches  the  standard  set  last 
year;  but  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  Pennsylvania  to  develop 
a  stroke  who  will  not  be  nearly  so  good  as 
Gardiner  and  who  yet  may  be  a  very  good 
stroke  indeed.  Stroke  oars  like  Gardiner 
are  not  seen  every  season  nor,  even  in  the 
raw,  found  in  every  rowing  squad.  Five 
of  the  crew  which  went  to  Henley  last  year 
are  rowing,  but  only  two  of  these  have  had 
the  experience  of  a  four  mile  race.  Then 
there  are  some  likely  men  in  the  '04  Fresh- 
man boat ;  but  the  green  material  at  Penn- 
sylvania is  not  cutting  very  much  figure 
this  year.  In  truth,  Pennsylvania  rowing 
is  not  so  good  actually  as  on  paper  it  would 
appear  it  must  be,  and  the  'Varsity  most 
likely  will  be  slower  than  the  Henley  or 
the  1900  crews,  yet  by  no  means  lacking  in 
speed  and  stamina,  as  was  proved  by  the 
victory  over  the  Naval  Cadets,  in  the  latter 
part  of  April. 

The  trip  to  Henley  and  the  defeat  by 
Leander  appears  to  have  had  absolutely  no 
influence  on  Pennsylvania's  style  of  row- 
ing. So  far  as  I  can  see  the  crew  is  pull- 
ing precisely  the  stroke  this  year  that  it 
did  last  year;  and  if  such  proves  to  be  the 
fact  throughout  the  season  Ward  will  be 
the  first  American  coach  whose  ideas  have 
not  been  aflFected  by  a  trip  to  England. 


Crew 


Considering  there  are  so  few  row- 
Jj^J^  ing  colleges  in  America,  it  is  a 
great  pity  the  strokes  of  all  can- 
not be  brought  into  annual  compe- 
tition. There  is,  of  course,  abundant  and 
excellent  reason  why  the  dual  'Varsity  four 
mile  race  between  Harvard  and  Yale  should 
never  be  interrupted,  but  no  reason  exists 
why  races  should  not  be  arranged  between 
the  second  'Varsity  eights  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Cornell  on  the  one  hand  and  Harvard 
and  Yale  on  the  other. 

WlicttBilii'f  Notwithstanding  the  speedy 
?*w?*t**  stretches  they  have  shown  on 
Fvifflikeesile     *^®  Harlem  River,  where  fast 

time  may  or  may  not  be  sig- 
nificant, according  to  the  conditions  of  tide 
and  wind,  the  Columbia  crews  do  not  as  I 
write,  the  first  week  in  May,  look  well,  nor 
do  they  appear  particularly  strong;  but  it 
is  not  safe,  as  we  have  seen,  to  judge  of 
speed  from  such  indications.     With  five  of 
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the  1901  crew  to  build  around,  the  'Varsity 
should  be  about  as  good  as  it  was  last  year, 
though  trustworthy  indications  seem  lack- 
ing to  justify  the  very  promising  reports 
sent  forth  from  the  Columbia  boat  house. 
In  a  general  rowing  sense  Columbia  is 
rather  better  than  it  has  been  in  recent 
years;  there  are  plenty  of  men  out,  a  few 
of  them  capable  and  all  of  them  willing,  so 
that  in  healthy  rowing  spirit  the  university 
is  far  ahead  of  what  it  has  been  in  the 
immediate  past.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to 
find  men  for  the  vacant  places  that  can  row 
the  distance;  Captain  Jackson,  at  stroke, 
shows  better  form  and  more  snap  than  any 
man  behind  him. 

Wisconsin  will  enter  the  Poughkeepsie 
regatta  this  month  with  better  prospects 
for  success  than  this  sportsmanly  univer- 
sity has  had  since  first  it  sent  a  crew  east.  * 
Indeed,  at  the  university  the  feeling  is 
that  if  they  cannot  win  the  regatta  this 
year  they  will  never  be  able  to  win  it.  That 
is  a  misleading  sentiment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not,  in  this  instance,  prove  a  discour- 
aging one,  but  the  fact  does  remain  that 
Wisconsin  has  the  best  chance  of  winning 
it  ever  has  had.  All  but  one  of  last  year's 
eight  are  in  the  boat,  and  the  men  have 
been  particularly  favored  in  getting  to 
work  earlier  than  usual,  so  that  the  1902 
crew  ought  to  row  faster  than  did  the  one 
of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  looks 
as  if  all  the  other  crews  will  be  slower 
than  they  were  last  year,  save  Pennsyl- 
vania; though  the  Pennsylvania  'Varsity 
of  1902  may  not  prove  so  speedy  as  the 
Henley  crew,  yet  it  will  surely  row  faster 
than  the  eight  which  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Poughkeepsie  last  year. 

There  was  an  opportunity  this  year  for 
Syracuse  to  show  what  it  could  do  in  row- 
ing, for  seven  of  the  1901  crew  were  back, 
and  the  rowing  spirit  seemed  developing  in 
the  university.  Coaching  troubles,  how- 
ever, have  disorganized  the  squad,  and 
there  now  appears  to  be  small  chance  for  a 
better  or  even  so  good  a  crew  as  that  of 
1901. 

At  Georgetown,  Kerns,  the  old  stroke,  is 
again  rowing,  together  with  three  other 
experienced  men,  and  the  new  material  is 
strong  and  teachable.  Last  year's  crew 
did  astonishingly  well,  and  deserved  much 
credit  under  the  circumstances.  None 
the  less,  it  will  be  very  surprising  if  the 
eight  prove  a  serious  factor  in  the  race 


this  year,  for  they  are  rowint 
club  stroke,  which  gives  but  slij. 
to  body  work — that  very  impoi 
in  a  four  mile  race.     Until 
died  we  cannot  view  Georgei 
ambitions  seriously. 


Hirvard 
•ad  Tale 
Looktof  for 
StrttkeOtri 


As  between  Har\ 
the    former    beg; 
with  more  natui 
Harvard's    mag' 
ment  and  great  rowing  spir' 
eral    times     as    many    oai 
other  university  in  Americ. 
to  be  surprisingly  true  thi; 
are  many  men  who  row,  tli 
those  who   row  particular' 
paratively  small.     I  do  no 
why  this  is  so;    certainly 
spirit  is  not  answerable, 
pear  altogether  •reasonabl< 
result   to   insufficient   rac 
be  that  the  present  sche* 
petition    does    not    prod 
hard  racing  to  bring  thf 
good  men.     And  this  I  s. 
criticism,  but  rather  to  i 
a  thought  which  has  oft* 
my  recent  studies  of  H 
thought  prompted  this  y< 
in  the  'Varsity  squad  whc 
their  class  eights.     To  ■ 
nificant.     Probably  the 
young  to  yield  the  ver^ 
we  shall  see  in  another  \ 
ing  from  the  prevailinj. 
ocrity,  for   I   am   a   fii 
excellence  of  the  club  i 
The  squad  is  a  good 
ally,  of  uniform  size  . 
strength;    indeed    it    i 
appearing  lot,  and  si^ 
gestion  of  speed.     Of 
tain  Bullard,  Ayer,  M< 
are  the  only  men  wh( 
Yale.     To  secure  a  st 
problem  the  coaches  I 
although  one  or  two  ; 
appears  to   have  pos 
promise     of     especiji 
there  are  no  men  o- 
built   like   a   stroke 
acquiring  the  expert 
in    that    seat.     Wei^ 
very  much  less  imp' 
activity  and  judgmc 
Yale  has  had  equ; 
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adequate  stroke  oar,  and  in  the  search 

the  rig^ht  man  the  sifting  of  material 

New  Haven  has  heen  very  thorough. 

5m  any  view-point  Yale's  boating  out- 

k  is  less  encouraging  than  Harvard's, 

d  the  task  of  turning  out  a  crew  of  speed 

d  high  class  muich  the  heavier  at  New 

aven.    That's  one  score  at  least  to  the 

'edit  of  the  club  system  which  obtains  at 

-  ambridge.    Of  Yale's  last  year  'Varsity 

-  nly  two  men.  Captain  Kunzig  and  Bogue, 
re  rowing.  Johnson  is  still  in  the  uni- 
'ersity,  but  much  too  heavy.  Indeed,  an 
>vermuchness  of  beef  appears  to  be  Yale's 
handicap  this  year.  Her  new  men  are 
strong,  but  incredibly  lumbering  and 
clumsy,  and  their  natural  slowness  appears 
to  have  been  accentuated  by  much  rowing 
in  pairs.  At  the  time  I  am  writing  the 
crew  is  sluggish  and  heavy,  and  certainly 
is  not  very  promising,  though  there  are '.a 
good  six  weeks  yet,  and  much  can  be  accoih- 
plished  in  that  time,  as  we  have  seeii.^  --' 

Harvard's  coaching  and  rigging. 'are 
absolutely  amateur  under  direction  o£;Mr. 
F.  L.  Higginson,  while  at  Yale,  wheterMr. 

*  Alexander  Cameron  is  head  coach,-  thie  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  to  have  the  control  amateur 
but  a  large  percentage  of  the  actiiaLxsoach- 
ing  and  rigging  professional.  Thece  is  no 
question  of  the  expertness  of  professionals 
in  boat  rigging,  and  only  an  exceptionally 
studious  and  expert  amateur  caii  grasp  the 
finer  points  of  rigging  which  an  .'intelligent 
waterman  has  picked  up.  For- this  f^ason 
there  are  some  who  favor  the  employment 
of  professional  rigging  skilly  for  iny  part 
I  believe  the  graduated  amateur  knows 
more  about  rigging  an  eight  oar  than  the 
professional  sculler.  And. this  I  say  with 
no  idea  of  reflecting  upon  the  professional 

'  or  raising  discussion  of  amateur  vs.  pro- 
fessional coaching ;  .  H  is  simply  that  I 
believe  the  amateur  is  inbre  intelligent  and 
has  the  capacity  for  learning  more  than 
the  average  professional. 

C*ll€f«  All  things  considered  Harvard 
JjJJiS?  among  College  nines  has  played, 
as  I  write,  the  best  ail-round 
baseball  up  to  the  middle  of  May,  making 
runs  more  by  reason  of  good  play  than 
because  of  the  opponent's  errors.  It  looks 
as  if  not  only  will  Clarkson  prove  the 
strongest  of  college  pitchers,  but  end  the 
season  first  among  amateurs  in  America. 
He  has   not",  attained   top   form   at   this 


writing,  but  the  strikeouts  with  which  he 
is  credited  suggest  its  approach — and  no 
doubt  it  will  arrive  by  the  time  of  the 
Princeton  game  on  June  11.  Keman 
has  been  supporting  Clarkson  fairly  well, 
especially  in  throwing  to  second,  few 
stolen  bases  being  recorded  against  him. 
He,  too/ is  so  improving  that  by  the  first 
of  June  the  Harvard  battery  will  be  the 
strongest  combination  in  college  baseball. 
The  general  fielding  of  the  team  is  good; 
the  outfield  is  faster  than  Yale's;  the 
infield  less  given  to  error  making.  As 
compared  with  Princeton,  Harvard's  out- 
field is  about  as  good,  though  its  infield  is 
not  nearly  so.  In  batting  Harvard  has 
been  showing  a  little  stronger  than  Yale, 
not  so  strong  as  Princeton.  Batting,  in 
fact,  is  Harvard's  weakest  point,  and  needs 
a  great  deal  more  steam. 

April  19 — Harvard,  14;  West  Point,  4. 
May     1 — Harvard,  3;  Amherst,  0. 
May    7 — Harvard,  8 ;  Brown,  1. 
May  10 — Harvard,  9;  Holy  Cross,  5. 
May  13 — Harvard,  7 ;  Williams,  2. 

Despite  some  rather  erratic  play  by  the 
infield  and  slowish  work  of  the  outfield,  I 
am  disposed  to  feel  from  its  work  through 
the  first  two  weeks  of  May  that  Yale  will 
develop  a  strong  nine.  The  unsteadiness 
of  the  infield  is  the  to-be-expected  accom- 
paniment of  green  material,  yet  despite  its 
disturbing  influence  the  general  support 
given  the  pitcher  has  been  on  the  wholo 
very  good.  Garvan  is  making  a  splendid 
record  for  himself  in  the  box,  and  if  not 
worked  too  hard  will  do  more  than  his 
share  toward  securing  for  Yale  a  propor- 
tion of  the  season's  final  honors.  The 
hitting  thus  far  has  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations, though  occasional  glimpses  of 
promise  are  given.  It  must  improve,  and 
materially,  for  on  it  rest  Yale's  chances  in 
the  Harvard  and  Princeton  series. 

April  19— Yale,  3;  Fordham,  1. 
April  23— Yale,  12 ;  Columbia,  4. 
April  26— Yale,  0;  Holy  Cross,  1. 
April  30 — Yale,  5 ;  Brown,  2. 

May    3 — Yale,  2;  Pennsylvania,  4.  • 

May    7 — Yale,  11;  Virginia,  5. 

May  10— Yale,  6;  Brown,  3. 

May  14 — Yale,  8 ;  Lafayette,  6. 

There  is  no  question  that,  aside  from 
pitcher's  position,  Princeton  has  a  nine  of 
the  greatest  natural  strength  on  the  col- 
lege diamond.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
Princeton  or  other  college  ever  had  nine 
men  of  such  individual  and  collective  base- 
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ball  experience  and  expertness.  Every 
man  on  the  team  except  Wells  at  third  is 
a  veteran.  They  are  good  hitters  almost 
without  exception.  The  infield  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  not  very  often  equaled. 
With  such  a  team  one  would  naturally 
expect  Princeton  to  win  the  Harvard  game 
and  the  Yale  series,  but  in  truth  Princeton 
is  not  certain  to  do  either,  for,  as  very 
often  happens  in  the  case  of  veteran  mate- 
rial, this  team  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  May 
has  not  done  its  initial  ability  justice. 
There  has  been  some  terrific  slugging  of 
the  ball,  but  of  more  individual  than  team 
endeavor,  while  the  size  of  scores  in  sev- 
eral of  its  games  is  to  be  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  errors  of  its  opponents.  In 
the  box  Stevens  has  done  excellently,  and 
promises  well. 


April  19 — Princeton 

April  23 — Princeton, 

April  26 — Princeton, 

April  30 — Princeton, 

May    3 — Princeton, 

May    7 — Princeton, 

May  10 — Princeton, 

May  14 — Princeton, 


3;  Amherst,  0. 
5;  Lafayette,  0. 
16;  Virginia,  1. 
5;  Cornell,  1. 
2;  Brown,  1. 
10;  Amherst,  6. 
18;  Cornell,  6. 
9;  Brown,  0. 


Pennsylvania  is  playing  the  consistent 
game  that  was  rather  expected,  and  this 
applies  particularly  to  its  batting,  which, 
though  not  so  powerful  as  Princeton's,  has 
disclosed  more  team  work.  There  are  no 
especially  weak  spots  in  the  nine  and  at 
second  base  Pennsylvania  has  in  Captain 
Collier  one  of  the  strongest  players  on  the 
college  diamond,  and  perhaps  the  fastest 
amateur  from  the  plate  to  first  base. 
Pennsylvania's  consistent  work  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  its  game  against  Yale, 
which,  although  won  through  an  overthrow 
of  third  base  by  the  visitors,  yet  showed 
ten  hits  for  Pennsylvania  to  four  for  Yale. 


April  19 — Pennsylvania,  5 
April  26 — Pennsylvania^  4 
May  3 — Pennsylvania,  4 
May  5 — Pennsylvania,  4 
May  7 — Pennsylvania,  2 
May  10 — Pennsylvania,  3 
May  13 — Pennsylvania,  7 


Lehigh,  1. 
Navy,  5. 
Yale,  2. 
Cornell,  2. 
West  Point,  6. 
Georgetown,  4. 
Brown,  1. 


Unsteadiness  has  wrecked  Cornell's 
chances  in  her  important  games,  and  it  is 
a  pity,  for  really  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
natural  strength  in  the  team.  It  has  a 
good  pitcher,  a  catcher  who  keeps  the  men 
right  up  to  their  work  and  fills  his  own 
position  well,  exceptionally  good  men  on 
**st  and  third  base,  and  altogether  a  team 
which    much    might    be    exi)ected. 


could  there  be  a  correction  of  the  tendency 
to  unsteadiness  which  leads  to  errors  and 
ends  in  demoralization.  There  was  a  good 
chance  to  pull  off  the  first  Princeton  game, 
and  the  second  was  well  played  up  to  the 
fifth  inning.  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Brown  could  make  a  very  interesting  three 
cornered  struggle. 

Columbia  is  another  team  where  re- 
peated unsteadiness  handicaps  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  baseball  ability,  though 
there  is  not  such  quality  here  as  in  Cornell. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  and  extremely 
pleasing  features  of  the  early  season  has 
been  the  very  good  work  of  the  Annapolis 
and  the  West  Point  teams.  Each  has 
defeated  Pennsylvania;  the  Navy  54;  the 
Army  6-2 ;  and  that  is  no  small  feather  in 
the  cap  of  these  national  academy  teams, 
which  have  to  steal  their  little  practise 
from  limited  recreation  hours. 

Brown's  team  this  year  is  only  a  fairly 
good  one,  not  nearly  up  to  the  average  of 
this  institution,  which  may  usually  be  de 
pended  on  to  play  good  ball.  The  1902  nine 
is  not  brilliant  in  any  direction,  yet  a  hard 
playing  all  round  combination  which  in  its 
final  games  may  hold  up  its  end  creditahb'- 

One  of  the  most  deserving  teams  of  the 
season  is  that  of  Amherst,  whose  left 
handed  pitcher,  Kane,  has  been  the  means 
of  tying  Yale  in  eleven  innings  and  twice 
holding  Harvard  and  Princeton  to  few  hits 
and  small  scoring.  Amherst  looks  to  be 
the  strongest  of  the  smaller  New  England 
college  teams  in  a  season  when  the  aver- 
ago  of  all — Wesleyan,  Dartmouth,  Wil- 
liams— seems  to  be  a  little  higher  than 
usual.  Amherst  has  beaten  Wesleyan  8.3; 
Wesleyan  has  beaten  Brown.  4-3,  and  Wil- 
liams 5-3.  Williams  has  beaten  Brown 
4-2,  and  Dartmouth  7-6,  Dartmouth  has 
also  beaten  Williams  10-9. 

Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  and  Fordham 
are  all  very  strong  as  usual. 

TmMmtk  There  is  great  improvement 
TUklact*  this  season,  I  am  more  than 
tk«  IMiylre  happy  to  note,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  college  baseball  teams  on  the  playing 
field.  Fielders  are  not  so  freely  and  loudly 
confiding  to  their  pitcher  their  opinion  of 
his  ability  or  of  the  opposing  batter's  ina- 
bility to  hit  the  ball.  There  remains  yet  a 
little  of  this  exchange  of  sentiment  in  true 
vernacular,  but  I  hope  to  see  it  finall^ 
worked  out,  as  it  can  be  if  the  faculties 
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lire  their  teams  to  understand  that  snch 
aiLd(H>rtsmjinly  additions  to  the  game  will 
AoX  be  tolerate<l. 

There  is  one  other  unpleasant  feature 
oi  eoliegre  baseball,  however,  which  facul- 
ties and  graduate  advisors  appear  to  have 
overlooked,  and  that  is,  the  talking  to  the 
umpire.  At  nearly  every  game  I  have 
attended  there  has  been  discussion  between 
the  umpire  and  the  captain  and  other  mem- 
U-rs  of  the  team  against  whom  decision 
had  been  given.  This  is  against  the  rules 
uf  the  game  and  the  rules  of  sportsman- 
>hip;  it  has  created  much  scandal  in  pro- 
fessional baseball,  and  it  should  be  cast  out 
of  the  amateur  game  instantly  and  with- 
out ceremony. 

Ifr.TrBTto  Barring  accidents  it  looks  as  if 
Iftvladila  -^^^  Travis  must  succeed  him- 
self as  amateur  golf  champion  of  Amer- 
ica. The  season  has  brought  forward  no 
new  player  who  is  likely  to  stand  any 
chance  of  wresting  the  title  from  him,  and 
the  old  ones  who  were  most  formidable  last 
year  he  seems  to  have  left  still  farther 
bi'hind.  For  example,  at  Lakewood,  the 
first  tournament  of  the  season,  Mr.  Travis 
defeated  Mr.  Findlay  S.  Douglas  5  up  and 
four  to  play,  the  severest  defeat  the  ex- 
champion  has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  champion.  Mr.  Travis  has  raised  his 
standard  a  bit  and  appears  able  to  reach  it 
on  every  occasion.  In  one  week  at  Garden 
City  he  went  the  course  in  T3  and  75; 
bogey  being  80. 

Kr.  c  Hitchcock,  jr..  Nevertheless  the  sea- 
latercoUcflate  son    has     also     shown 

"'^■flaa  ^jjg^  there  are  two  or 

three  of  the  college  players  who  are  com- 
ing along  at  a  pretty  rapid  clip,  and  of 
these  the  most  promising  is  Mr.  C.  Hitch- 
cock, Jr.,  of  Yale.  Mr.  Hitchcock  recently 
not  only  won  the  Individual  Intercollegiate 
(lolf  Championship  at  Garden  City,  com- 
pletely overwhelming  (11  up  and  10  to 
play)  his  opponent,  Mr.  H.  B.  McFarland, 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  at  the  same  time  cov- 
ered the  course  in  75,  a  record  which 
»mong  amateurs  has  been  equaled  only  by 
Mr.  Travis.  In  the  course  of  the  tourna- 
ment Mr.  Hitchcock  defeated  Messrs.  F.  O. 
Heinhardt  and  H.  I.  Wilson,  the  former 
the  Princeton  champion,  and  the  latter 
with  the  medal  score  of  70,  and  defeats  of 
last  year's  Intercollegiate  champion,  Hal- 


sted  Lindsay  (.Harvard^  and  Walter  £. 
£gan*  runner  up  to  Mr.  Travis  in  the 
national  amateur  championships,  to  his 
credit.  Mr.  A.  M.  Brown  (HarvarvU,  who 
was  so  promising  last  year,  was  beaten  by 
his  team  mate,  Mr.  IL  C.  Egan. 

The  interesting  element  in  the  decision 
of  the  recent  amateur  gidf  championship 
of  Great  Britain  was  the  fact  of  its  being 
won  by  a  man  fifty -three  years  of  age,  who 
did  not  begin  golf  until  he  was  in  his 
forties.  This  new  champion  who  succetnls 
Mr.  Hilton  is  Mr.  Charles  Ilutchings,  of 
Liverpool,  who  last  year  was  put  out  in  the 
fifth  round  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


€«If  WmmM  There  were  several  surprises 
'■■'^•**  in    the    Intercollegiate    team 

championship,  which  Yale  won  .by  beating 
Harvard  lS-6,  according  to  the  usual 
counting,  or  13-5  by  the  collegiate  system 
of  counting  one  point  for  each  victory 
plus  one-half  the  number  of  holes  the  win- 
ner is  up.  Harvard  and  Princeton  were 
each  thought  to  have  stronger  teams  than 
Yale,  but  Princeton  was  practically  out- 
classed, being  defeated  by  Yale  8  to  0,  and 
not  making  indeed  so  good  a  showing  as 
the  Columbia  team,  which  Yale  beat  121  to 
3i.  Pennsylvania  was  overwhelmed  by 
Harvard  22 ^  to  li,  and  this  brought  the 
final  contest  between  Harvard  and  Yale. 

Yale.  Holes.  Syst. 

C.  Hitchcock,  Jr 8  6 

P.  H.  Jeonings 3  2i 

Archibald  Reid 0  0 

M.S.Campbell 0  0 

F.  J.  O.  Alsop 4  3 

C.D.Barnes 3  2J 

Totals 18  13 

Harvard.  Holes.  Syst. 

A.M.Brown 0  0 

C.  T.  Richardson 0  0 

Walter  E.  Epan 5  H 

U.  A.  Murdock 1  li 

H.Lindsay 0  0 

H.  C.  Egan 0  0 

Totals 0  5 

This  is  the  first  victory  Yale  has  had  for 
four  years.  Harvard  last  year,  after  three 
successive  annual  victories,  having  secured 
final  possession  of  the  Ardsley  Cup,  which 
Yale  won  the  first  year  it  was  put  up. 

The  qualifying  sixteen  in  the  individual 
championship  were:  Hugh  I.  Wilson, 
Princeton;  C.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Yale;  Abram 
Poole,  Jr.,  Princeton;    George  W.  Butts, 
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Yale;  F.  O.  Reinhardt,  Princeton;  H.  C. 
Egan,  Harvard ;  P.  A.  Proal,  Jr.,  Harvard ; 
M.  Stewart  Campbell,  Yale ;  J.  G.  Jackson, 
Columbia;  A.  M.  Brown,  Harvard;  Hal- 
sted  Lindsay,  Harvard;  H.  B.  McFarland, 
Pennsylvania;  S.  Slosson,  Columbia;  H. 
Kennedy  Hill,  Pennsylvania;  U.  A.  Mur- 
dock.  Harvard ;  Walter  E.  Egan,  Harvard. 


At  a  recent  special  meeting 
2^Jj^^  of  the  Golf  Association  called 
^^11  at  the  instance  of  several  of 

the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
enced of  our  golfers,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  indorsed  in  its  action  of  ruling 
that  sixty-four  men  may  qualify  in  the 
championships,  instead  of  thirty-two  as 
hitherto,  and  that  all  the  rounds  be  eigh- 
teen holes  except  the  final,  which  shall  be 
thirty-six.  Notwithstanding  this  official 
expression  of  judgment,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  golfers  remains  unchanged 
that  to  extend  the  number  to  sixty-four  is 
to  distinctly  lower  the  American  standard 
of  the  game,  besides  which  every  one  who 
gives  the  matter  any  study  knows  that 
there  are  scarcely  thirty-two  men,  much 
less  sixty-four,  in  the  country  who  are 
qualified  to  enter  a  national  championship. 
Increasing  the  number  is  simply  adding  to 
the  crowding  and  the  embarrassments  of  the 
first  day's  play;  and  that  is  precisely  what 
the  most  intelligent  friends  of  the  game 
have  been  seeking  to  relieve  for  several 
years.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
this  decision  will  be  reversed  and  the  qual- 
ifying round  abandoned,  after  the  plan  in 
vogue  in  Great  Britain. 

■■rliA  After  all   there  seems  to  be 

lawBTeBBls      more  than  a  mere  possibility 

of  our  having  an  interna- 
tional match  at  lawn  tennis 
for  the  Davis  Trophy.  This  means,  in  all 
human  probability,  that  the  Doherty  broth- 
ers will  be  the  players  sent  by  the  English 
Association.  It  was  pretty  well  demon- 
strated on  the  last  occasion  English  and 
American  players  met  on  American  courts, 
that  unless  it  be  the  Doherty  brothers 
there  are  none  in  England  to  stand 
against  two  or  three  leading  players  of 
America.  The  present  champion  of  Eng- 
land, Gore,  was  really  outclassed  in  his 
American  matches;   Hillyard  would  be  as 


badly  beaten,  and  Dr.  Eaves,  who  next  to 
the  stronger  Doherty  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  England,  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, defeated  at  Newport  several  years 
ago.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  tlie 
average  of  skill  among  the  first  doxen  or 
twenty  of  all  England  is  higher  than  tlie 
skill  among  a  corresponding  number  of 
American  players.  This  is  largely  because 
the  Englishman  plays  the  game  very  mack 
longer  than  the  American.  Our  players 
as  a  rule  stop  so  soon  as  they  have  finished 
their  college  days,  whereas  the  EnglishTBin 
goes  on  in  tournament  play  for  a  good  ten 
years  longer  at  least.  If  the  Doherty 
brothers  do  come  here  we  may  be  assured 
of  some  very  close  and  interesting  play 
and,  unless  protracted  iU  health  has  weak- 
ened them,  of  an  even  chance  that  the 
Davis  Trophy  will  journey  across  the  ocean. 
The  international  tournament  will  be 
played  some  time  in  August  at  St.  George  s 
Grounds,  Hoboken.  Meantime  Davis  and 
Ward,  the  American  doubles  champions, 
will  no  doubt  carry  out  their  present 
intention  of  competing  for  the  English 
championships  at  Wimbledon;  hence  the 
current  season  should  furnish  accurate 
comparisons  of  the  English  and  American 
skill  on  both  home  and  foreign  courts. 

Incidentally  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
strongest  English  players  are  Irishmen! 


ZMl^kal 


Cawttw  Mr.   William   C.  Whitney  is 

J5|^^*"^      repeatedly     manifesting    his 

interest  in  game  unimalg  and 
their  preservation,  and  re- 
cently he  has  donated  to  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  the  yearling  musk-ox 
cow  calf  which  was  c^xhibited  at  the 
Sportsman's  Show.  This  calf,  as  I  have 
already  told,  was  captured  near  the  Arctic 
Coast  and  to  the  east  of  the  Mackende 
River  by  a  party  sent  out  by  Captain  Bod- 
fish  from  his  whaler,  and  this  is  the  first 
live  specimen  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States.  There  are,  indeed,  only 
two  or  three  other  live  specimens  living  in 
confinement — either  in  Norway  or  Sweden 
— for  the  musk  ox  is  the  rarest  and  most 
inaccessible  of  all  wild  animals.  In  buy- 
ing this  creature  at  a  longish  price  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  Society  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  made  an  invaluable  and  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  captive  wild  fauna. 


IMPROVEMENT    IN   TERRIERS:     INTERBREEDING 


By  JAMES  WATSON 


T  T  ARKING  back  to  the  Irish  terrierB  at  Bos- 
^^     ton,  it   was  with  much  gratification   I 
noted  the  great  improvement  throughout  the 
classes  over  what   has  been  seen  for  several 
years.     Indeed,  we  have  never  had  better  qual- 
ity classes  at  any  show.    The  impressive  part 
of   it    was   that   all   at   once,   seemingly,   the 
woolly  ones  had  disappeared,  and  throughout 
the  classes  we  had  sound  coated  dogs,  those 
in  the  lead  being  almost  all  exceptionally  good 
in  this  respect.    The  misleading  fad  for  whis- 
kers is  happily  dying  out,  and  it  must  do  so  if 
sound  coats  are  to  be  the  watchword.    Such 
terriers   do  not  grow  whiskers,  but  they  do 
have  beards,  which  is  Irish — beards  are  on  the 
lower  jaw  and  whiskers  on  the  upper.    Pluck- 
ing is  still  resorted  to  to  a  greater  extent  than 
should  be  the  case,  even  that  other  Irish  char- 
acteristic, the  frill,  being  pulled  out  to  give 
the  thick  necked  ones  a  light  appearance  in 
front.    There  is  far  too  little  body  coat,  also, 
for   the   Irish   terrier   is   not   a   flat,   smooth 
coated  terrier,  but  a  rough  coated  dog,  and  it 
is  only   through  the   necessity   to   pluck   and 
trim  the  soft  and  woolly  coats,  to  make  them 
once  a  year  feel  a  little  hard,  that  we  have 
taken  to  it  in  the  case  of  sound  coated  dogs. 
These  can  be  shown  in  natural  coats,  as  was 
the  case  before  the  Yorkshire  fakirs  took  up  the 
breed  and  introduced  bogus  blood  to  get  extra 
long  heads.    Of  course  some  of  these  mingled 
blood   dogs   look   pretty   good   Irishmen;    but 
breed  from  them  and  see  what  the  result  is  in 
far  too  many  cases — ^big  ears,  morose  expres- 
sion, and  a  lot  of  black  in  the  coats,  all  indi- 
cating Airedale  blood.     While  we  have  gained 
much  in  the  matter  of  coat  and  racing  build, 
there  is  one  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  and  that  is  expression.    One  of  our  leading 
exhibitors,  when  he  was  told,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
of  a  new  terrier  that  had  been  imported  and 
could  probably  be  bought,  asked  as  to  coat, 
ears,  eyes,  and  front.   I  think  after  c«at  should 
have  come  the  question  of  expression  and  that 
eyes  might  have  been  omitted,  for  if  the  former 
ii  right  there  is  little  need  to  ask  regarding 
eyes.    If  the  eyes  are  wrong  the  expression 
nuinot  be  right.     By  expression  is  meant  the 
look  of  the  face,  with  the  eyes  as  the  centre  of 
attraction.    We  have  none  too  many  dogs  of 
the  correct  expression,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  our  judges  put  in  front  of  that 
necessity  length  of  head,  which  is  not  neces- 
•srily  Irish.    If  you  get  correct  expression  with 
nice  length  of  head,  well  enough,  but  a  shorter 


head  with  the  right  look  out  is  far  preferable 
to  a  long  one  failing  entirely  in  expression  and 
character.  Let  us  have  Irish  terriers  taking 
the  prizes,  not  merely  red  dogs. 

/^NE  very  healthy  sign  of  the  spring  shows 
^^  was  the  apparent  end  of  the  run  on  large 
fox  terriers,  which  also  recently  received  a  set- 
back in  England.  Even  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves who  showed  these  leggy  dogs  confessed 
that  they  were  too  large;  '*  but  the  judges  like 
them  that  way  '*  was  the  response  to  the  ques- 
tion why  they  did  not  show  smaller  ones.  It 
would  have  puzzled  many  a  late  prize  winner 
to  go  to  earth  or  go  up  a  drain.  Now  that  is 
their  supposed  duty,  and  what  should  be  an 
essential  in  any  breed  which  has  a  task  to 
perform  is  that  the  dog  be  fitted  by  make  and 
shape  for  its  performance.  The  time  was  when 
17  and  18  pounds  was  considered  the  proper 
size,  but  we  have  seen  winners  of  this  year 
which  scaled  25  pounds. 

More  ground  has  been  regained  by  the  Eng- 
lish setter  exhibitors  than  in  any  other  variety. 
The  time  was  that  our  setters  were  equal  to 
any  that  could  be  got  abroad,  but  those  who 
should  have  known  better  went  all  astray  by 
breeding  to  dogs  of  little  pretension  to  type 
whose  claims  rested  on  fast  field  work.  That 
there  was  no  necessity  for  thus  going  wrong 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  photographs  of 
English  field  trial  winners,  which  are  all  good 
English  setters,  showing  in  many  cases  much 
quality.  But  that  is  because  the  men  who 
breed  setters  over  there  want  a  good  looking 
dog  as  well  as  a  good  field  dog  for  a  sire. 
Here  it  was  the  winner  that  was  bred  to,  no 
matter  what  he  looked  like.  Then  Mr.  Vander- 
grift  took  hold  of  setters,  and  he  has  been 
followed  in  his  importation  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Philadelphia,  until  now  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  type  at  our  large  shows  to 
keep  the  poor  ones  out  of  the  money.  Through 
all  the  bad  times  credit  must  be  given  to  at 
least  one  breeder.  Dr.  James  E.  Hair,  of 
Bridgeport,  who  stuck  to  his  guns  all  through 
and  earned  his  reward  every  time  a  judge  was 
in  office  who  knew  what  kind  should  win. 

THE  decisions  of  the  American  Kennel  Club 
are  usually  so  sound  that  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  to  note  a  complication  in  two 
decisions  recently  announced,  with  a  side 
issue  in  electing  a  delegate  as  committee 
chairman,    and    therefore    a    member    of    the 
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executive  board,  who  had  done  the  same  thing 
for  which  one  peraon  was  suspended  for  a  year 
and  another  reprimanded.  The  germ  of  the 
entire  business  is  interbreeding  between 
breeds.  The  case  first  decided  was  that  of 
crossing  a  French  bulldog  with  a  Boston  ter- 
rier, and  the  person  who  showed  one  of  the 
resulting  litter  at  one  or  two  shows,  as  being 
of  the  breed  of  one  of  his  parents,  was  sus- 
pended, while  the  owner  of  the  sire  was  repri- 
manded. Waiving  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  punishing  any  one  for  being  concerned  in 
such  transactions,  and  for  which  ample  war- 
rant can  be  advanced,  we  find  that  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Kennel  Club  at  which 
the  decision  was  accepted  as  being  correct 
and  proper  the  delegate  who  was  promoted  to 
the  executive  board  bred  in  his  own  kennels 
a  champion  wire-haired  fox  terrier  to  an  Irish 
terrier,  and  showed  one  of  the  puppies  as  an 
Irish  terrier.  That  he  had  done  so  was  well 
known  to  a  large  number  of  the  delegates 
who  accepted  the  ruling  in  the  other  case  as 
correct,  and  the  promoted  delegate  was  one 
who  so  accepted  the  ruling,  while  his  proposer 
is  not  only  a  member  of  the  executive  board, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  stud  book  committee, 
which  originally  acted  on  the  interbreeding 
case  and  referred  it  to  the  executive  board 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  parties  be 
punished. 

Where  the  complication  comes  in  is  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Kennel  Club,  which,  on  appeal, 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ken- 
nel Club  that  Blenheim  and  Prince  Charles 
spaniels  are  of  different  breeds.  The  case 
arose  in  a  competition  for  a  special  for  the 
best  brace  of  any  one  breed,  the  toy  spaniels 
being  awarded  the  cup,  but,  on  protest,  were 
disqualified.  The  appeal  was  not  allowed, 
because,  "according  to  the  rules,"  they  were 
recognized  as  distinct  breeds,  the  motion  being 
made  bv  a  member  bf  the  stud  book  commit- 
tee,  who  might  presumably  be  aware  of  what 
the  custom  is  with  regard  to  registering  toy 
spaniels.  It  is  singular  that  Secretary  Vreden- 
burgh  did  not  at  this  point  catch  the  drift  of 
the  situation,  but  the  decision  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  without  thought.  What  will 
necessarily  be  the  result  if  everything  referred 
to  is  to  be  held  as  valid,  is  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  nearly  every  toy  spaniel  exhibitor  and 
breeder  in  the  country,  for,  to  perpetuate  an 
Irish  bull,  the  only  way  you  can  show  good 
specimens  is  by  producing  mongrels  between 
the  different  breeds.  If  no  cross  was  resorted 
to  in  some  of  the  varieties  the  result  would 


be  loss  of  the  requisite  color,  the  ruby  spaniel, 
for  instance,  being  used  with  King  Charles, 
Prince  Charles,  and  Blenheim.  Then  we  have 
in  the  stud  book  itself  fuU  warrant  for  this 
interbreeding.  The  conspicuous  cases  in  Vol 
XVII.  will  alone  be  mentioned,  such  as  in  the 
routine  of  checking  in  the  Kennel  Club  would 
be  clearly  shown:  Grand  Duke,  Blenheim,  is 
by  Royal  Baby,  King  Charles,  out  of  Butter- 
fly II.,  Blenheim,  and  is  brother  to  Princess 
Ino,  registered  as  a  Blenheim.  Maise  W.,  reg- 
istered as  a  Blenheim,  is  a  sister  to  Fi  Fl, 
registered  as  a  Prince  Charles,  they  having 
consecutive  numbers.  Yetsan  Duke,  King 
Charles,  is  by  Campanini,  ruby,  and  he  was 
registered  by  reason  of  his  being  twice  a  wn- 
ner,  his  pedigree  stopping  with  his  dam. 
Dusky  Patti,  King  Charles,  is  by  Royal  Baby, 
King  Charles,  out  of  Tootsie,  Blenheim.  As  a 
final  illustration,  we  have  Ruby  Prince,  ruby, 
by  Royal  Baby,  King  Charles,  out  of  Dottie 
Dimple  D,  Blenheim.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  decisions  that  hold  interbreeding  to  be  rep- 
rehensible and  that  varieties  of  toy  spaniels 
are  separate  breeds,  are  at  variance  with  the 
time-honored  practises    of    the    Kennel   Club. 

THE  subject  of  crossing  breeds  came  before 
the  English  Kennel  Club  a  short  time  ago, 
not  with  the  idea  of  suppressing  the  practise, 
but  to  regulate  the  registration  of  the  prog- 
eny,  it   being   apparently    recognized  that  it 
was  in  some  cases  advisable.    In  bloodhounds, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that 
an  infusion  of  outside  blood  is  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  breed.    That,  however,  is  noth- 
ing new,  for  the  same  thing  was  alleged  twenty 
years  ago,  the  scarcity  of  bloodhounds  at  that 
time  being  due  to  inability  to  raise  the  weak 
puppies.    So  far  as  American  breeders  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  not  now  true.    Most  assuredly, 
our  breeders  would  not  resort  to  any  of  the 
crosses  suggested  by  English  breeders  who  have 
not  the  old-fashioned  black  and  tan  foxhounds 
to  fall  back  upon,  many  of  which  show  a  good 
deal  of  bloodhound  character  and  undoubtedly 
csLvne  from  the  same  parent  stock,  the  Southern 
hound  of  two  hundred  years  ago.    Then,  again, 
where  would  the  Irish   wolfhound  be  to-day 
had  not  English  breeders  resurrected  the  breed 
out    of   an    assorted   lot,    just    as   Bostonians 
fashioned  the  Boston  terrier  out  of  bulldogs 
and  terriers.    Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  one  now  showing  a  first  cross  with 
a  bulldog  as  a  Boston  terrier,  the  only  enact- 
ment on  tlie  subject  being  that  such  a  dog 
cannot  be  registered. 
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As  the  streams  are  to  the  country,  so 
t^L      are  the  docks  on  its  water  front  to 
every  great  city.    Thither  go  the 
anglers    when   the   itching   to   fish   comes 
over  them.     There  are  boys  in  America, 
men   too,   I  suspect,   who   doubt   whether 
the  docks  were  made  for  steamer  landings 
or  for  the   accommodation   of  fishermen. 
Most  steamer  lines  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  anglers  and  allow  them 
full    use    of    their    landings.     The    dock 
fisherman,  like  the  man  who  goes  to  the 
streams,   finds   varying   luck   in   different 
regions.     At  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
or  any  one  of  a  hundred  smaller  cities  of 
the  Great  Lake  waters  the  angler  takes 
perch,  fine  ringed  fellows  that  average  a 
pound  in  weight.    Now  and  then,  too,  he 
takes  a  bass  or  pike;  and  tales  cling  about 
the  fishermen's   haunts   of   sturgeon   and 
muskallonge    captured    in    other    genera- 
tions. 

The  coming  of  the  carp  was  a  boon  to 
the  dock  fishermen  of  inland  waters.  Ex- 
pert anglers,  professional  fishermen,  and 
patriotic  icthyologists  may  complain  as 
they  will  of  the  carp  nuisance;  the  dock 
fisherman  will  be  glad.  When  the  farmers 
who  started  in  to  make  their  fortunes  by 
carp  culture  grew  tired  of  the  experiment 
and  drained  their  ponds,  carp  poured  into 
the  tributaries  of  most  of  ^"''  ''^^^nd 
waters.    Now  they  are  numerr  ''1 

bite  rather  readily  at  bread  cr  5 

balls  of  dough,  which,  if  held 

CopTiighted,  igoa, 


cotton,  make  very  good  bait.  As  a  result 
it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  man  out  of 
work  or  the  small  boy  will  carry  home  a 
fish  big  enough  to  make  dinners  for  a  fam- 
ily for  three  days. 

But,  after  all,  the  fish  taken  count  little 
in  the  thronging  of  the  docks,  except  that 
it  adds  to  the  self-respect  of  some  of  the 
fishermen  to  show  returns  for  the  time 
spent.  If  the  angler  can  show  a  good 
catch  or  has  hopes  of  making  one  he  will 
look  you  squarely  in  the  face.  Otherwise 
he  will  look  out  on  the  water  or  down  at 
the  plank.  The  fishermen  on  the  Manhat- 
tan docks  have  little  real  hope;  so  if  you 
walk  among  them  as  a  stranger  your  pres- 
ence will  cause  uneasiness.  The  red  faced 
man  with  the  sandy  mustache  will  puff 
harder  at  his  cigar.  The  scholarly  appear- 
ing young  man  will  take  pains  to  hint  that 
he  is  out  for  the  air.  The  well-to-do-look- 
ing man  will  gaze  away  in  feigned  abstrac- 
tion. The  young  barkeep  will  yawn  and 
say,  "  Awh,  t'ell  wid  such  fishin' !  "  Your 
departure  will  bring  rejoicing;  yes,  and 
shame,  too,  for  away  down  in  his  heart 
every  one  of  them  will  feel  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  cowardice  in  offering  an 
apology  for  his  love  of  the  water. 

It  is  a  shameful  state  of  affairs  that 
makes  us  take  this  apologetic  attitude 
when  caught  fishing.  The  trouble  all  lies 
in  the  old  sophistry  that  men  who  like  to 
sit  on  the  bank  of  stream  or  lake  and 
watch  a  float  or  wait  for  the  feel  of  a  bite 
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If  you  come  to  know  the  auburn  hairt^d 
youth  he  will  confide  in  you  that,  "  Youae 
can  buy  'em  at  tbe  boats  for  ten  (.-enla,  but 
these  Rents  is  easy."  One  can  very  easily 
imagine  the  return  of  the  purchasers  of 
shad,  and  the  admiration  of  their  fond 
familieii.  Some  day  a  well -to-do -looking 
man  will  present  a  shad  to  a  wife  who 
knows  enough  of  fishes  lo  be  certain  shad 
never  bite  the  hook,  anil  in  that  day  there 
will  be  looks  that  make  words  seem  tame 
and  inadequate  things. 
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that  has  not  trout,  but  suckers,  catfish,  and 
eels.  That  creek  is  calling  and  calling,  and 
he  wants  to  go.  But  the  stream  is  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  miles  away;  so  once  in 
a  year  he  breaks  away  from  the  things  that 
are  conventionally  proper  and  takes  his 
place  with  the  fishers  at  the  docks.  Vou 
may  always  know  him  by  the  light  bass 
rod  which  has  seen  service  on  lakes  and 
streams.  Then,  too,  he  casts  with  the 
swing  of  a  man  who  would  drop  a  minnow 
lightly  in  an  eddy  where  a  bass  is  lying. 


The  well-to-do-Iooking  man  goes  to  the 
docks  once  a  year.  He  lived  in  the  country 
when  a  boy.  Xow  when  the  leaves  come  out 
he  begins  to  think  about  the  creek.  Then 
he  forgets  his  engagement  to  lunch,  and 
instead  of  reading  his  paper  on  the  way 
down  town  in  the  morning  sits  lookini; 
away  oft  into  infinite  distance.  If  his 
early  home  was  in  the  mountains  he  .sees  a 
trout  stream  that  tumbles  over  stones  and 
dashes  out  of  sinht  under  an  arch  of  over- 
hanging cedars.  If  he  lived  in  a  level 
eountry   he   sees   a   more   sluggish   stream 


The  red  faced  man  reels  in  his  line,  takes 
his  rod  in  both  hands, and, whirling  around, 
sends  the  half-pound  sinker  flying  throuftli 
the  air  like  a  mJssle  from  a  sling,  until  it 
drops  in  the  water,  with  a  mighty  splash,  a 
hundred  feet  away. 

Fishing,  for  the  red  faced  man.  begins 
not  as  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty.  Therefore, 
he  begins  early  in  the  day.  You  may  see 
him  in  the  morning  making  his  way  to  the 
docks  below  Riverside  Drive.  He  carrii'" 
a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  little  bag  ii»  the 
other.     A  ban  looks  more  respectable  thsn 
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a  pail.  He  has  been  too  long'  in  buaineas 
at  "  The  Place."  and  the  doctor  says  he 
must  stop  drinkinfr  and  get  out  of  doors 
or  be  will  have  trouble.  He  has  money 
and  might  ro  to  the  country,  but  he  has 
not  been  off  Manhattan  Island  for  so  long 
that  he  does  not  really  know  there  is  a 
country,  ITe  goes  to  the  tackle  store  and 
selects  a  rod.  He  despises  the  light  things 
the  dealer  shows  him  first  and  selects  one 
made  for  deep  sea  work  on  the  banks,  with 
a  reel  to  match.     It  is  the  sort  of  rod  a 
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first  hour  or  two  he  wishes  for  a  bite. 
Then  he  does  one  of  two  things.  He  jumps 
up,  says,  "  Doctors  be  damned."  and  goes 
straight  away  to  business,  or  else  he  begins 
to  like  this  sitting  by  the  riverside.  In 
this  latter  case  he  takes  to  looking  out 
upon  the  water  through  half  closed  eye- 
lids, feeling  a  charm  in  the  fresh  air  from 
the  ocean  and  knowing  the  spell  that 
makes   anglers   anglers   and   not   < 


The  well-to-do-looking  man  and  the  r 


"The  ariitocncr  oi  (he  dodu." 


facetious  dealer,  who  cannot  reconcile  the 
twenty  ounce  rod  with  the  six  inch  lafay- 
ette,  calls  the  "  lobster  rod,"  basing  his 
nomenclature  not  on  the  use  of  the  rod, 
but  on  his  estimation  of  the  user. 

The  red  faced  man,  if  he  has  a  pull — and 
his  specialty  is  pulla — goes  to  one  of  the 
volunteer  lifcsaving  stations  and  gets  a 
seat  on  a  little  private  platform,  where  he 
lias  a  chair  and  finds  fishing  reduced  to  its 
easiest  form.  The  first  day  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  on  which  to  observe  the  reii  faced 
man.    It  is  a  critical  occasion.     For  the 


faced  man  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  docks. 
You  can  always  tell  an  aristocrat  from  one 
of  the  common  herd  becauaes  he  carries  a 
rod.  Members  of  the  herd  have  no  rods. 
Instead,  each  has  a  little  wire  line-holder. 
On  one  end  of  this  is  a  screw,  and  on  the 
other  end  a  bell.  At  the  middle  is  a 
notch  for  the  line.  When  the  screw  has 
been  driven  into  the  dock  and  the  line 
caught  in  the  notch  the  angler  may  forget 
that  he  is  fishing  and  think  of  things  fur 
awoy,  for  the  least  tug  of  the  line  rings 
the  bell.     Sometimes,  in  midsummer,  the 
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anglers  turn  crab  fishers;  then  the  aristo- 
crats bring  little  wire  crab  traps  which 
open  out  on  hinges  and  lie  flat  on  the 
bottom.  When  the  owner  thinks  a  crab 
may  be  nibbling  at  the  beef  tied  to  the 
centre  he  pulls;  the  sides  of  the  trap  rise 
up  to  form  a  box,  and  the  crab  is  landed. 
The  multitude  have  no  traps,  but  a  piece 
of  beef  tied  to  a  line  does  nearly  as  well, 
for  a  crab  will  hang  on  until  you  can  draw 
it  to  the  dock,  if  you  are  not  too  abrupt. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  the  angling 
fraternity  for  speaking  of  an  aristocratic 
class.  The  distinction  is  purely  an  exter- 
nal one  of  appearance  and  equipment. 
Down  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  caste 
among  anglers.  Go  down  to  the  docks  of 
the  Hudson  and  watch.  The  well-to-do- 
looking  man,  the  red  faced  man,  the  young 
barkeep,  the  man-out-of-work,  and  all  the 
rest  fish  on  in  peace  and  mutual  sympathy. 
How  can  there  be  caste  among  men  who 
trade  bait  and  hooks?  And  how  can  there 
be  snobbishness  among  men  who  under- 
stand? If  you  doubt  the  mutual  under- 
standing, take  your  own  rod  or  line  or 
crab  trap  and  join  the  fishermen.  The 
fresh  winds  from  the  ocean  fan  your  face. 
The  ripple  of  the  water  comes  up  from  the 
foot  of  the  pier.  The  sunshine  starts  new 
currents  of  life  in  your  being.  Some  way 
you  only  half  remember  the  fishing,  and 
like  a  man  charmed  by  music  you  sit  and 
feel.  Now  you  know  why  all  the  others 
are  here.  You  know  why  they  speak  in 
low  tones.  You  know  why  peace  and  good- 
will and,  above  all,  common  understanding, 
make  these  men  fellows;  fellows,  forgetful 
of  difference  in  wealth  or  culture  or  sta- 
tion, as  they  sit  here  charmed  by  the  magic 
spell  of  wind  and  sun  and  waters. 

You  know  why  the  young  barkeep 
spends  his  day-off  at  the  river,  why  the 
well-to-do-looking  man  finds  it  a  substitute 
for  the  creek  of  his  boyhood,  why  the  man- 
out-of-work  prefers  it  to  the  barroom,  and 
why  the  poor  woman  now  and  then  comes 
with  her  son  or  her  grandson.  She  does 
not  go  to  the  docks  where  men  congregate, 
but  to  the  rock  piles  below  the  railroad 
track,  somewhere  between  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Monument  and  Grant's  Tomb. 
You  understand,  now,  the  "  regular,"  the 
poor  old  "  regular  "  or  happy  old  "  regu- 
lar," as  you  choose  to  consider  him.  His 
fellows  do  not  call  him  "  regular  " ;  that  is 
+K«  '^"-''t^nation  given  by  the  workmen,  the 


lifesavers,    and    the    dock    police.     Every 
dock  has  its  "  regula'r "  or  two.     He  has 
been  there  every  day  since  a  time  which 
the    dock   police    do    not    remember.     He 
comes  in  midforenoon  and  goes  away  at 
sunset.     Sometimes  he  wears  a  blue  coat, 
and  you  know  that  a  pension  gives  him 
leisure  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  angling. 
Again,  I  regret  to  say,  there  is  no  such 
mark    of    honor,    but    ragged    garments 
speak  of  stress,  financial   stress,  entirely 
incompatible  with  so  much  enjoyment  of 
the  waterside.    You  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing  that   he   is   a   confirmed   man-out-of- 
work,  and  a  dejected  countenance  and  long 
delaying  at  the  day's  close  tell  only  too 
plainly  that  he  dreads  an  interview  with 
the  mistress  of  his  household.     He  is  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  Metropolis.     An 
idler,  you  call  him ;  an  idler  he  is  called  at 
home;  but  he  is  more  than  that.    A  mere 
idler  can  haunt  the  barroom  or  the  park 
more    easily    than    the    dock.     He    is    an 
angler;  there  is  in  him  something  of  the 
Waltonian  spirit;  he  knows  the  charm  of 
the  waters  and  must  be   admitted  to  the 
angling   fraternity.    Last   year   a  "regu- 
lar" walked  oflF  a  dock  into  the  Hudson. 
When  the   lifesavers  had   fished  him  out 
one  said:  "Been  here  every  day  for  three 
years.     Bad   case  of   nutty."     Maybe  the 
lifesaver  was  right.     Genius  is  a  form  of 
insanity. 

The  "regular"  is  a  good  man  from 
whom  to  seek  information.  He  is  never  too 
much  interested  in  fishing  to  answer  ques- 
tions. He  seldom  seems  interested  at  all, 
but  puts  out  his  line  and  spends  much  time 
walking  up  and  down  the  dock,  hands  in 
pockets. 

"  Are  they  biting  ? "  you  ask. 
"  Not  much,"  answers  the  "  regular,"  as 
he  has  answered  other  men  for  years. 
"  What  have  you  caught  i " 
"  Couple  o'  eels  an'  a  *  tonwny ' !  " 
If    you    seem    interested    he    unrolls   a 
paper,  or  brings  a  pail  or  a  basket  or  a 
box — the  "  regular  "  long  since  passed  the 
genteel  stage  that  requires  a  bag — and  dis- 
plays two  eight  inch  eels  and  a  seven  inch 
"  tommy-cod." 

"  Are  they  pretty  good  to  eat  ?  " 
"  They're  lots  better'n  the  big  ones. 
Sweeter  and  tenderer.  An'  then  the  eel 
skins  is  good  for  rheumatism  an'  sprains." 
Habit  is  strong,  and  he  is  justifying  him- 
self on  the  old  lines. 
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"  Do  you  catch  anything  but  eels  and 
'  tommya '  ( " 

"  Bass  an'  lafayettes,  sometimes.  A 
man  eaught  a  bass  up  above  here  about 
three  weeks  ago  half  as  long  as  my  arm. 
Ain't  get  tin'  any  lafayettes  this  year. 
They  don't  run  but  once  in  three  years, 
and  they  come  thick  last  summer." 

The  docks  of  Manhattan  will  never 
attract  the  game  butcher,  nor  the  man 
whose  delight  in  fishing  is  in  the  mere 
handling  of  a  big  fish  on  the  line.  The 
docks  tell  the  same  story  day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  The  spell  of  the  river  is 
on  the  anglers.  Then  comes  the  tinkling 
of  a  tiny  boll.  The  young  barkeep  grabs 
his  line.  His  fellows  turn  their  heads 
without  a  word. 

"Must  be  a  '  tommy,'"mutter9  theyoung 
barke«p.  But  he  must  pull  in  the  line 
hand  over  hand  to  the  very  end  before  he 
knows,  for  the  half  pound  sinker  would 
nullify  the  stoutest  "tommy's"  struggles. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  red  faced  man  reels 
in,  as  fast  as  he  can.  His  fellows  turn 
their  heads  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this 
means  a  bite  or  merely  a  new  cast.  It  Is  a 
bite.  Another  "  tommy  "  flops  on  the  dock 
beside  the  heavy  sinker.  Later  on  the 
small  boy  with  a  piece  of  beef  tied  to  his 
sinker  pulls  up,  very,  very  gently.  There 
is  a  crab  at  the  meat.  Can  he  raise  it  to 
the  dock  before  the  thing  lets  go'i  Here 
is  the  first  real  excitement  of  the  day. 
Breath  is  held,  and  all  e.ves  are  glued  upon 
the  boy  anil  the  crab.  There!  it  is  on  the 
dock.  Now  every  one  walks  over  and  looks 
at  the  crab.  If  it  is  soft-shelled,  the  man- 
out-uf-work  tells  the  boy,  "  It'll  make  fine 
eat  in'." 
When  the  crab  has  been  dropped  into  a 


shoe  box  which  the  boy  carries,  the  fishers 
all  turn  again  to  the  river.  What  they 
have  said  has  been  spoken  in  low  tones,  the 
tones  of  men  who  listen  to  music.  No  one 
speaks  until  the  well- to -do -looking  man 
turns  to  the  other  small  boy,  the  one  with 
the  hook  and  line,  and  says: 

"  Here  boy,  they  don't  seem  to  like  that 
fat  meat.  Try  a  sandworm."  He  offers  his 
bait  box.  Sandworms  cost  ten  cents  a 
dozen,  and  email  boys  must  often  be  con- 
tent with  less  expensive  baits. 

After  a  while  a  trace  of  uneasiness 
comes  over  the  fishers.  The  whistles  are 
screeching  from  here  and  there  on  both 
sides  of  the  river;  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
sky,    and    the    time    for    homegoing    has 

"  Just  one  more  try,"  says  the  red  faced 
man,  as  though  he  had  really  been  trying 
all  day  for  fish  and  was  waiting  for  a  bite. 
When  the  cast  has  been  made  he  turns  to 
the  small  boy  and  says: 

"Here  bo.v,  want  these  worms?" 

Then  he  winds  up  his  line  and  walks 
away.  There  is  no  talking  now.  It  is  as 
though  every  one  wanted  to  spend  these 
last  few  minutes  drinking  in  the  fresh  air 
and  the  ripple  of  waters  before  returning 
to  the  close  city  atmosphere  and  the  roar 
of  rushing  cars. 

One  by  one,  the  man-out-of-work,  the 
small  boy,  the  young  barkeep,  and  the  rest 
go  their  way.  The  last  to  leave  is  the 
well-to-do-looking  man.  After  the  others 
have  gone  ho  sits  looking  into  the  west 
till  the  lights  come  out  on  the  other  shore. 
The  Hudson  has  narrowed  to  the  creek;  the 
water's  ripple  is  a  distant  cowbell,  and  he 
is  wondering  what  mother  will  say  when  he 
gets  home  late  for  supper,  with  no  fish. 
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I.— TEMAGAMING  AND  BEYOND 

By  ALGER  M.  FREDERICKS 


TO  one  who  knows  what  the  vast  soli- 
tudes  of   northern    Canada   really 
mean  the  dread  of  game  extermina- 
tion seems  rather  uncalled  for.     For  in- 
stance, do  they  know  the  latest  census  of 
Labrador  grives  it  a  population  of  one  man 
to  every    thirty-five   square   miles  ?     This 
can    hardly    be    called    an    inconvenient 
crowding".     There  are  almost  as  many  per- 
sons in  a  single  east  side  New  York  block 
as  there   are   in  the  whole   of   Labrador. 
Why  should  game  become  extinct  in  this 
region  ?     I    must   confess    I   can    see    no 
reason  why  the  caribou  and  the  bear  and 
the  other  animals  should  not  live  out  their 
lives  just  as  they  have  always  done.     The 
numbers  killed  by  man  must  surely  be  quite 
insignificant.     The  same  conditions  obtain 
in  northern  Ontario,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  British  Columbia.     The  date  is  far 
distant  when  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
game  and  to  spare  for  the  sportsman  who 
is  content  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
and  to  leave  behind  the  luxuriousness  of 
the  fashionable  resort. 

Quite  lately  a  new  region  has  been 
opened — one  out  of  many  such  yet  remain- 
ing— and  here  I  can  promise  big  game  to 
every  real  hunter  who  seeks  it.  I  refer  to 
the  country  lying  west  of  Temiskaming,  a 
lake  seventy  miles  long  which  is  the  bound- 
ary between  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  throughout  its  entire  length. 

When  I  first  visited  this  great  lake  it 
was  in  a  state  of  nature.  There  were  three 
of  us,  together  with  our  guide,  and 
although  we  had  a  somewhat  rough  time 
paddling  and  portaging  our  big,  heavily 
laden  canoe  from  Fort  Mattawa  to  Temis- 
kaming, yet  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  made 
the  trip  seem  anything  but  hardship. 
There  were  lots  of  moose  near  Jocko 
r'reek  (there  are  some  there  yet),  and  at 
Opimican  the  tracks  of  the  great  beasts 
resembled  the  footprints  of  a  herd  of 
cattle  in    the    stockyards.     Even    to-day 


there  are  a  great  many  moose  around  the 
shores  of  Lake  Temiskaming.  Last  Janu- 
ary, for  instance,  five  were  seen  in  one 
band  on  the  Quebec  side  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  our  camping  ground  of  the  early 
eighties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Opimican. 
Yet,  having  traveled  so  far,  I  would  say  to 
the  hunter:  "Do  not  waste  your  time 
around  Temiskaming.  Get  your  Indians 
and  canoes  and  seek  that  greater,  more 
enticing  wilderness  lying  west  of  it." 

First,  Temiskaming  was  the  farthest 
bourne  to  which  the  hunter  aspired;  then 
glorious  Temagaming  asserted  its  charm; 
now,  Temagaming  is  but  the  portal 
through  which  the  modern  sportsman  may 
penetrate  a  country  as  beautiful,  wild,  and 
well  stocked  with  big  game  as  any  his  fore- 
fathers ever  knew.  W^hen  a  man  makes 
such  a  claim  as  this,  and  dares  to  set  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  he  should  be  pro- 
pared  to  substantiate  what  he  has  said,  and 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  report  of  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Gray, 
of  exploration  party  No.  3,  sent  out,  along 
with  nine  others,  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment last  summer.  To  this  expedition  the 
exploration  of  the  region  under  considera- 
tion was  assigned.    He  says: 

"  The  moose  are  the  largest,  and  without  a 
doubt  the  most  abundant,  of  any  of  the  deer 
species.  We  found  this  animal  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent districts  over  which  we  traveled.  The 
upper  waters  of  the  Sturgeon  River  and  the 
east  branch  of  the  Montreal  River  seemed  to 
be  their  favorite  haunts.  These  sections  were 
literally  covered  with  hoof  marks,  and  in  some 
places  their  paths  formed  very  good  roads 
which  could  be  followed  for  miles  through  the 
woods.  They  would  prove  easy  prey  to  the 
hunter,  for  they  are  not  timid,  nor  of  a  sus- 
pecting nature  like  the  red  deer.  They  are 
easily  followed,  as  their  tracks  are  plainly 
visible  even  on  hard,  dry  ground,  owing  to  the 
enormous  weight  of  their  bodies.  As  many  as 
eight  individual  moose  have  been  sighted  by 
myself  in  one  day  at  different  places.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  they  had  commenced  to 
herd,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  ten  or  fifteen 
at  the  same  time. 

"The  red  deer  we  found  on  nearly  all  our 
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territory,  but  mueh  more  plentiful  in  some 
diBtricts  than  in  others.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  these  parts  they  have  been  left  unmo- 
lested they  are  much  tamer  than  those  of  their 
kind  in  different  parts  of  Ontario  where  they 
have  been  annually  chased  by  dogs  and  by 
hunters.  The  southern  portions  of  the  coun- 
try; that  is,  the  Wahnapitie,  Sturgeon,  and 
Obabika  districts  were  the  most  thickly  inhab- 
ited by  these  animals.  As  we  traveled  north 
they  became  more  scattered  and  less  abundant. 

''  The  caribou  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  this 
territory.  We  found  signs  of  them  everywhere, 
but  did  not  see  a  great  number.  They  are 
much  more  wary  and  timid  animals  than  the 
moose,  and  are  consequently  harder  to  see,  and 
would  prove  much  more  difficult  to  capture. 
When  seen  they  are  usually  in  bands  or  droves 
of  various  numbers.  The  country  lying  south 
and  east  of  Smooth  Water  Lake  and  north- 
west of  the  Wakenika  Lake  and  River  seems 
to  be  best  suited  to  these  cautious  animals, 
as  it  is  rough  and  hilly  country.  In  these  dis- 
tricts the  caribou  dwelt  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  any  other  localities  that  we  explored. 

"  The  entire  territory  explored  by  us  is  an 
excellent  field  for  lovers  of  sport,  and  without 
doubt  when  this  country  is  known  to  the 
sportsman  it  will  be  invaded  by  them  en 
mafttte,  and  districts  hitherto  untrodden  by 
the  fool  of  man  will  become  the  haunts  of  the 
pleasure  seeking  Nimrod. 

"  Fish  of  every  description  are  plentiful  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  most  abundant  varie- 
ties being  trout,  pickerel,  and  pike.  The  waters 
of  nearlv  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  clear  and 
cold,  and  some  are  so  transparent  that  the  bot- 
toms are  plainly  visible  at  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet.  The  fish  are  very  linn  and  exceptionally 
flue  flavored,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  low  tem- 
perature and  excellent  quality  of  the  water. 
Trout  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  Temagam- 
ing  waters.  Especial  mention  may  be  made  of 
Gray's  River,  the  outlet  of  Florence  and  Graves 
lakes,  which  empties  into  Lady  Evelyn  Lake, 
where  the  waters  of  the  river  actually  tt»emed. 
with  beautiful  trout  of  very  large  size."  * 

Last  August  I  was  on  Gray's  River  west 
of  Lady  Evelyn  Lake,  and  I  had  ample 
evidence  that  I  was  in  a  country  second  to 
none  for  big  game  and  fish.  Mr.  Gray  had 
passed  up  the  river,  unknown  to  me,  of 
cour.se,  a  few  weeks  earlier  and  had  named 
it;  I  called  it  Menjamagosipi,  trout  river, 
as  it  was  swarming  with  speckled  trout, 
which  T  could  take  at  almost  every  cast 
when  I  felt  so  inclined. 

This  happy  hunting  ground  is  easiest 
reached  from  Temiskaming,  either  by  way 
of  TIailcybury,  or  by  the  Metabetchewan, 

*  This  party  lived  in  the  bush  from  June  27th  until  No- 
vember 1.5th,  so  its  members  had  a  fair  opfiortunity  of 
learning  the  true  conditions  in  the  country.  The  quota- 
tions I  have  made  are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the 
explorer  in  charge  of  the  party,  which  report  was  sworn  to 
in  January  of  the  present  year. 


the  latter  for  choice,  though  the  traveler 
passing  through  Haileybury  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  outfit  in  a  very  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner  at  the  last 
civilized  stopping  place.  A  very  good 
rendezvous  is  the  Bear  Island  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Temagaming. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  go  there; 
indeed,  by  the  Haileybury  route  it  involves 
a  slight  detour,  but  it  is  a  very  good  point 
from  which  to  make  a  final  start  for  the 
unknown. 

From  Bear  Island  the  canoeing  routes 
lead  in  every  direction  through  a  very 
maze  of  waterways.  As  the  Irishman 
might  say,  half  the  land  is  water.  The 
lakes  are  all  clear,  cold,  beautiful,  and  full 
of  fish.  The  shores  are  rocky,  and  covere! 
with  a  dense  growth  of  red  Banksian  and 
white  pine.  More  lovely  camping  placc'^ 
the  heart  of  man  never  longed  for. 
According  to  the  Ojibways  this  Temagam- 
ing chain  was  the  fabled  heaven.  To  it 
the  spirit  of  the  worthy  warrior  found  its 
way  after  death,  and  as  I  have  paddled 
lazily  over  these  glorious  waters  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  the  blue  clouds  from  my 
dudeen  keeping  the  midges  at  bay  and  the 
waters  beneath  the  birch  bark  so  clear  that 
I  could  see  the  bass  and  whitefish  outlined 
against  the  sandy  bottom,  I  have  thought 
that  those  old  pagan  Indians  had  a  very 
pretty  conceit.  After  all,  perhaps,  they 
were  as  nearly  right  as  the  pale  monk  with 
his  dreary  heaven  and  its  childish  attrac- 
tions of  pigeon  wings  and  gilded  harps. 

To  reach  the  almost  unexplored  country 
west  and  northwest  of  Temiskaming  the 
sportsman  would  be  well  advised  should  he 
follow  one  of  the  two  following  routes. 
He  might  pass  through  the  Obabika  Lake, 
and  down  the  Obabika  River  to  its  junction 
with  the  Sturgeon  River,  from  which  poiut 
he  would  follow  a  chain  of  little  lakelets, 
eventually  arriving  at  Florence  Lake.  The 
second  road  would  lead  him  by  way  of 
Diamond  Sucker  Gut  and  Gray's  River  to 
the  same  lake.  The  first  route  would,  1 
think,  be  on  the  whole  preferable  during 
the  hunting  season,  but  the  second  would 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  fisherman,  as 
the  trout  fishing  on  Gray's  River  is  simply 
above  praise. 

On  Florence  Lake  the  explorer  is  a  far 
cry  from  civilization,  but  should  he  be  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  it  once  more  he  will  make  a 
short   portage  into   Smooth   Water   Lake. 
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taking  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Mon- 
treal River  to  its  junction  near  Fort  Heta- 
bi'tchcwan  with  the  main  stream,  and  paddle 
down  the  latter  to  a  point  opposite  Mud 
Lake,  from  whence  he  will  make  hia  waj  to 
lloileybury. 

The  greater  part  of  the  region  is 
included  in  a  forest  reserve  set  aside  by 
the  government  of  Ontario.  The  noble 
pines  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  greed,  nor 
will  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  game  and 
fish  be  tolerated;  should  it  be  spared  from 
the  ravages  of  fire,  as  ie  likely,  for  several 
wardens  patrol  it  constantly,  this  region 
must  become  one  of  the  famous  play- 
grounds of  the  continent.  But  it  will 
never  have  greater  attractioiia  for  the  lover 
of  unhackneyed  nature  than  it  has  to-day. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced 
who  may  visit  this  region  for  the  first  time, 
I  give  some  hints  for  equipment — aside 
from  what  can  be  bought  or  hired  at  the 
frontier  settlements. 

>'i red cnn.— Black  powder  loads  are  out  of 
date  and  the  HiBe  man  takes  aSOcalibie  smoke- 
less when  moose  hunting — notwithstanding  the 
t-roaking  of  the  old  guard.  The  30-30,  .303, 
or  30-40  will  lie  found  sufficiently  powerful 
for  moose,  caribou,  deer,  or  black  bear,  and 
have  many  advantages  over  the  old  45  cali- 
bres. Fifty  cartridges  with  soft  point  bullets, 
iind  an  equal  number  of  short  range  loads  for 
duek,  grouse,  and  other  small  game,  ought  to 
-uflice  for  a  fortnight's  hunt. 

FUhtng  Tackle.~A  7  ounce  10  foot  trout  ' 
rod  and  an  8  ounce  »  foot  bass  rod,  together 
with  lines,  reels,  tlica,  spoons,  minnow  tarkle, 
basket,  and  landing  net  make  a  fairly  complete 
outfit  for  wilderness  fishing.  In  addition,  how. 
k-ver,  a  trolling  line  of  at  least  300  feet,  with 


leads  of  4  ounce,  8  ounce,  and  It!  ounce,  sboulil 
be  taken,  the  deep  lakes  of  the  Temigaraing 
chain  holding  some  enormous  gray  trout,  anlc 
to  be  obtained  in  summer  and  early  autumn  by 
trolling  with  minnow  or  spoon  and  a  loag  line. 
(Memo.^ — Do  not  forget  your  fish  scale.) 

Clothing. — One  strong  tweed  or  whipcord 
suit,  1  pair  overalls,  I  knitted  sweater,  1  water- 
proof coat,  1  pair  light  shooting  boots  with 
nailed  soles,  1  pair  moccasins  (oil  tanned),  4 
pairs  worsted  socks,  2  flannel  shirts,  2  suiU 
underclotlling,  1  soft  felt  hat,  1  cap,  1  pair 
buckskin  gloves,  I  belt,  1  knitted  toque,  6 
liandkerchiefs. 

Minor  Equipment. — This  includes  map,  com. 
pass,  thermometer,  fly  oil,  watch,  file,  needles 
and  thread,  a  small  satchel,  medicine,  tobacro, 
cordials  and  strong  watera,  notebook  and  pen- 
cils, reading  matter,  field  glass,  sheath  and 
pocket  knife,  and  a  leather  or  vulcanite  mitvli 

As  to  your  outfit,  of  course,  take  your 
guns,  rods,  tackle,  cartridges,  camera,  anil 
clothes,  but  nearly  all  other  essentials  may 
be  bought  at  either  Mattawa.  Kippewa,  or 

Ha  i  ley  bury.     If    you   cannot    do    without 
paprika  or  particular  cocktail  cany 
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of  spoiling  your  trip  through  an  attack 
of  '"mental  suffering."  A  full  company 
outfit  may  be  hired  for  from  ¥2  to  $7  a  trip, 
according  to  the  amount  needed,  and 
canoes  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day;  guides 
charge  $2  a  day.  It  is,  however,  wise  to 
take  one's  own  tent,  as  those  in  stock  are 
often  needlessly  heavy  and  bulky,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  also  prefer  a  basswood  or  cedar 
canoe  to  a  birch  bark,  and  those  who  think 
as  I  do  should  certainly  take  their  canoes 
with  thetn. 
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THE   BREEDING  AND  SHOWING  OF 
DOGS   BY  WOMEN 

By  ULUAN  C.   MOERAN 


ANY  ONE  at  all  familiar  with  the 
subject  knows  what  astonishing 
progress  American  women  recently 
have  made  both  in  the  scientific  study  of 
the  dog  and  in  his  breeding,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  details  of  successful  kennel  man- 
agement from  the  care  of  puppies  to  the 
conditioning,  exhibiting,  buying,  and  sell- 
ing of  winners  at  important  shows. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  not  only  to 
possess  quite  a  number  of  dogs  of  unques- 
tioned high  class,  but  to  exhibit  them  with 
gratifying  success  at  the  largest  bench 
shows  in  the  country;  therefore,  I  may 
claim  to  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say 
that  never  were  women  such  formidable 
competitors  of  the  men  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  practically  enjoyed  a  monopoly, 
so  far  as  show  honors  and  scientific  breed- 
ing are  concerned.  The  reason  for  this 
advance  is  the  same  that  makes  a  bright 
woman  excel  in  any  reasonable  occupation 
to  which  she  may  devote  her  best  effort. 

There  ia  no  royal  road  to  success,  nor  is 
there  reason  why  any  woman  well  informed 
as  In  dogs  should  not  win  her  fair  share 
of  honors.  One  great  trouble  with  women 
eihibitora  (and  not  a  few  men)  is  lack  of 


judgment  where  a  favorite  dog  is  con- 
cerned. Some  one  gives  them,  or  they  buy, 
a  puppy  from  a  well-known  kennel,  and,  of 
course,  the  puppy  has  a  pedigree.  To  a 
novice,  pedigree  is  about  all  that  is  thought 
to  be  necessary.  So  soon  as  the  puppy  is 
old  enough  it  is  sent  to  a  big  show,  where 
its  owner  calml.y,  or  otherwise,  awaits  the 
blue  ribbon,  which,  in  her  case,  she  confi- 
dently believes  to  be  her  undoubted  due. 
Tn  about  ninet.v-nine  cases,  this  particular 
canine  marvel  does  not  even  get  a  plain 
"  C."  Whereupon  the  confident  owner 
gets  tearful,  or  furious,  or  both.  Yet  the 
judge  gave  a  just  decision,  and  the  petted 
puppy  lost  simply  because  it  was  not 
good  enough  to  win  in  the  company  it  met. 
Pedigree  must  be  supported  by  individ- 
ual qualit.v  in  order  to  win  on  the  bench. 
How  much  one  may  love  a  dog  or  how 
clever  that  dog  may  be  at  home,  counts 
for  nothing  in  the  ring.  The  unbiased  and 
trained  eyes  of  the  judge  are  looking  for 
quality,  which  must  be  present  if  an  animal 
is  to  win.  In  the  judge's  mind  is  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  perfect  dog,  as  set  forth  by 
the  adopted  standard  for  that  particular 
breed,    and    only    animals    rather    closely 
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approaching  thai  tradilioiial  perfect  speci- 
men  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
The  judge  figures  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  <log,  so  the  animals  in 
tne  ring  are  judged  point  by  point,  allowed 
the  full  iigure  here  and  cut  a  bit  there, 
until  merits  and  faults  have  been  correctly 
measured  and  the  honors  awarded  accord- 
ingly. Few  green  owners  rightly  under- 
stand this  scoring,  and  fewer  yet  can  fairly 
judge  their  own  dogs,  because  they  are  bo 
fond  of  the  ani- 


ibIs 


be 


blind  t  o  w  h  B  t 
may  be  glaring 
imperfections. 

The  amateur 
must  learn  to 
school  the  heart 
while  estimating 
a  pet's  actual 
points,  and  above 
all  things,  re- 
member that 
though  an  ani- 
mal may  be 
bright,    hand- 

every  way  lov- 
able, yet  it  may 
not  stand  the 
ghost  of  a  chance 
to  win  under  an 
ejperienced 
judge.  In  order 
to  outscore  per- 
haps a  dozen  or 
more  competi- 
tors  it  must 
closely  approach 
the  standard,  be 
true  to  the  ac- 
cepted type,  and 

reveal     no     pro-  mim  LucUt  aiict'i 

nounced  blemish 
or     fault.       The 

novice  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  class 
of  twenty  may  represent  the  same  number 
of  anxious  owners,  each  of  whom  is  cer- 
tain that  the  dog  she  has  entered  to  win 
(not  to  lose)  is,  of  course,  the  very  best 
dog  of  its  breed  in  the  show.  Out  of  a 
class  of  say  twenty,  nineteen  must,  of 
course,  be  "turned  down";  and  the  nine- 
teen defeated  owners  will  be  wiser  if  they 
will  endeavor  to  learn  and  remember  the 
defects    in    their    pets    rather    than    rail 


against    the    "  injustice "    of    the   judge's 
decision. 

That  women  can  succeed  as  exhibitors  of 
all  breeds,  and  not  necessarily  only  in  the 
so-called  "toy"  classes,  is  proved  iluring 
the  past  ton  years  by  the  records  of 
important  bench  shows  here  and  abroad. 
The  sole  reason  why  more  women  figure 
prominently  as  owners  of  toys  rather  than 
of  the  larger  breeds  is  because  the  femi- 
nine taste  naturally  inclines  toward  the 
smaller  animal;, 
'       and  for  the  add- 


ed 


that 


bench  ^h  w  his 
torj  know  how 
well  womei  I  are 
done  with  SL 
Bernards  Great 
Dane^  ma  t  ffs 
sporting  dogs, 
bulls,  and  point- 
ers, while  a  few 
have  earned  de- 
served fame  as 
judges  of  these 
larger  breeds.  It 
must  not  be  in- 
ferred, however, 
that  succe?s  is 
more  easily  at- 
tained with  toy 
dogs,  or  that  only 


these  classes.  In 
actual  fact,  the 
majority  of  suc- 
cessful exhibitors 
of  small  dogs  are 
men  of  long  ex- 
perience, many  of 
them  past  mas- 
ters in  the  art  of  kennel  management  and 
veterans  in  the  science  of  breeding. 

Lest  these  authenticated  facts  discourage 
the  beginner  let  me  impress  upon  her  the 
truism  that  in  dog  breeding  and  showing, 
as  in  most  other  human  pursuits,  there 
always  is  room  at  the  top,  and  occasion- 
ally an  extremely  comfortable  niche  well 
upon  the  higher  altitudes.  To  fill  such  a 
place  within  easy  touch  of  the  highest  is 
no    unsatisfactory    accomplishment,    ami 


FrcDcb  PdoiIIe,  Wonder. 
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perhaps  such  a  berth  in  nbout  all  the  aver-  ambition.  Xearly  every  woman  (and 
ape  fancier  can  fairly  expect.  What  every  man  for  that  matter)  makes  mis- 
women  have  (lone  other  women  can  ilo,  and  takes  at  the  start,  because  of  ignorance,  or 
the  right  sort  of  woman  will  not  be  dis-  half  knowledge,  but  that  is  no  proof  that 
mayed  by  failure,  but  keep  on  striving  ultimate  success  is  not  to  be  won.  When 
until  she  has  reached  the  summit  of  her  I    look    back    I    almost    blush    for    errors 
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committed,  but  there  always  remains  the 
comfortinf;  assurnnce  that  the  very  mis- 
takes one  makes  have  an  educational  and 
a  wisdom-ifivinir  value.  Unfortunately,  no 
guarantee  of  winning  can  be  given.  Nat- 
urally, the  prime  requisite  la  a  dog  of 
necessary  quality,  and  such  can  only  be 
purchased  or  bred  by  one  of  experience 
and  judgment.  My  advice  to  the  novice  ia 
a  course  of  intelligent  study  of  the  best 
work  on  doifs  in  general,  and  of  the  favor- 
ite breed  in  particular.  Learn  the  points 
of  the  breed  as  given  by  authorities;  edu- 
cate yourself  in  this  as  you  would  in  any 
other  branch  of  study,  and  attend  the 
shows  and  learn  by  actual  observation  the 
popular  type  of  animal  as  proven  by  the 
judges'  awards.  This  kind  of  study  should 
he  pursued  until  you  ore  able  to  look  over 
an  unjudged  class  and  form  an  opinion  as 
to  where  the  chief  honors  should  go.  The 
woman  must  needs  be  bright  to  properly 
understand  what  she  is  about,  and  she  must 
wisely  arrange  her  campaign  and  give  the 
adopted  plan  a  fair  and  thorough  trial. 
In  other  words,  she  must  follow  the  meth- 
ods of  men  who  have  scored  successes. 

Having  arrived  at  this  stage,  it  becomes 
comparatively  easy  to  pick  out  some  young 
dog  of  promise — say  one  that  has  earned 
an  "H.  C."  in  a  strong  class.  This  dog 
may  greatly  improve  with  age  and  proper 
care,  possibly  finish  at  the  top  before  its 
few  years  of  show  life  have  ended.  Such 
a  purchase  frequently  may  be  made  at  a 


figure  which  would  not 
begin  to  buy  the  same 
animal  a  few  monlhs 
later,  and  will  give  liie 
satisfaction  of  indors- 
ing the  buyer's  juJg- 
ment.  While  all  shori 
cuts  to  success  have 
their  unpleasant  possi- 
bilities, the  worst  ihai 
should  come  of  such 
an  investment  would 
be  the  possession  of 
an  animal  which,  if  it 
failed  to  fulfil  expecta- 
tions, at  least  would  be 
possessed  of  a  bit  more 
than  ordinary  merit 
It  is  true  that  the  dog 
might  never  duplicate 
even  its  first  small  suc- 
cess, for  some  dogs  im- 
prove or  fall  off  cirriously  within  a  few 
months,  yet  it  should  never  be  so  bad  as  to 
reproach  one's  judgment.  If  the  dog.  on 
the  other  hand,  chance  to  greatly  improve 
with  time,  successive  winnings  are  open  to 
it.  The  owner  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  every  dog  has  his  day,  and  it  is  better 
to  retire  a  winner  after  a  fair  share  of  vic- 
tories than  to  hang  on  until  defeat  proves 
that  your  dog  is  past  its  beat  or  that  a  bet- 
ter one  has  appeared. 

Another  way  is  to  buy  a  young  puppy 
from  some  reliable  kennel  and  take  chances 
on  its  developing  into  something  goott. 
Not  infrequently  a  specimen  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit  is  secured  in  this  way,  but 
at  best  the  chances  are  rather  dubious. 
You  may  lose  the  youngster  outright,  or 
it  may  (as  frequently  happens)  develop 
into  an  individual  so  faulty  that  to  show  it 
would  be  hopeless.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
while  you  are  rearing  the  brute,  and  it  is 
growing  into  a  perfectly  useless  individual. 
it  is  also  growing  into  your  affections,  so 
that  when  you  finally  realize  its  worthlees- 
iiess  you  find  yourself  attached  to  a 
creature  filling  a  place  which  should  be 
occupied  by  an  animal  worth  owning. 

Still  another  way,  and  an  interesting 
one,  is  to  buy  a  good  bitch  in  whelp  to  a 
dog  of  quality  and  rear  the  puppies. 
Should  one  of  the  litter  turn  out  well,  .vou 
are  fairly  upon  the  first  round  of  the  lad- 
der. When  none  of  the  puppies  shows  any 
particular  merit  the  lot  may  be  sold  or 


otherwise  disposed  of,  and  you  may  at;nin 
repent  the  experiment,  perhaps  using 
some  other  good  doR.  Because  a  certain 
union  proves  unproductive  of  fair  class 
puppies  does  not  necessarily  imply  lack  of 
quality  in  either  or  both  parents.    Bred  to 


other  individuals  hoth  may  prove  their 
merit.  Like  does  not  nlwaya  bcKct  like, 
although  it  is  estremfly  apt  to,  especially 
where  there  is  a  fault  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parents.  Uninformed  and  half- 
informed  people  frequently  fall  ' 
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coflcerning  the  aeloction  of  a  sire.  The 
fact  that  a  dog  happens  to  be  a  famous 
winner  does  not  for  this  reason  alone  guar- 
antee him  to  be  the  most  desirable  mate 
for  the  one  you  own.  He  is  bound  to  have 
some  fault,  and  if  your  bitch  has  the  same, 
even  to  a  less  extent,  the  progeny  are  likely 
to  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  the  defect. 

Let   us  imagine   that  you   are   possessed 
of  an  animal  which  has  an  almost  perfect 
body  but  is  a  bit  off  m  the  head,  anil  that 
a  certain  dog,  although  a  winner,  has  a 
similar  tendency,  though  in  the  slightest 
degree.     He    is     undesirable    as     a     sire. 
because  all  or  some  of  the  progeny  will 
almost  certainly  have  more  or  less  of  the 
weak    feature.      A    much   more 
promising    sire    would     be 
one     unusually     "t-mmr 
where     the     di 
weak,     the     t 
dency     of     the 
p  r  o  n  ounced 


tion  of  even  one  choice  pup  will  be  merely 
an  accident,  most  likely  a  throwback  to 
some  remote  ancestor  of  rare  Quality. 
Such  things  can  and  do  occur,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for  the  fortu- 
nate result  might  not  be  attained  twice  in 
a  lifetime.  But  1  shall  leave  all  such 
questions  as  skilled  breeding  and  prenatal 
influence  to  the  authoritative  works,  the 
diligent  study  of  which  I  commend  to 
women  interested  in  dog  breeding. 

Returning  to  the  growing  ranks  of  lady 
fanciers,  it  is  but  just  to  point  to  the  good 
work  done  and   the  excellent   promise   of 
the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.    Among  its  members  are  to  be  found 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  prac- 
tical breeders    and   owners 
in  this  country.    On  the 
principle     that     in 
union     there     is 
strength,  it   is 
only   natural 
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ing  to  im- 
press it- 
self upon 
the  pro- 
geny, and 
in  so  do- 
ing correct 
the  fault  on 
the  mother's 
side.  Hence,  a 
animal  practit 
perfect  in  all 
head  should  be  bred  to 
one  of  faultless  head, 
even  if  to  do  so  com- 
pelled the  use  of  a 
sire  a  bit  off  in  another  direction.  The 
chances  would  then  be  in  favor  of  some 
of  the  puppies  combining  the  strong  points 
of  both  parents,  making  choice  specimens, 
while  those  showing  the  faults  might  do  so 
only  to  a  modified  extent. 

Many  breeders  seek  dogs  of  the  hour — 
the  famous  winners — with  little  heed  to  the 
actual  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  We  all 
like  a  winner,  but  the  hints  I  have  given 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  faults  or  peculiarities  of 
both  animals  should  emphasize  the  folly  of 
ignoring  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 

Conformation,  coat,  and  color  can,  and 
should  be,  bred,  for.  otherwise  the  produc- 


deal     of 
g  o  od  by 
encourag- 
ing   breed- 
ing along  ra- 
tional   lines, 
b  y    stimulating 
interest  in  dogs  of 
high   class,  by  encour- 
aging good  shows,  and 
Oampion  Maurice.  by     preventing     fraud 

in  the  buying,  selling, 
and  showing  of  dogs. 
By  encouraging  a  deeper  understanding  of 
man's  noblest  friend,  the  dog,  and  by  offer- 
ing handsome  prizes  for  competition  at  the 
leading  bench  shows,  the  Association  has 
already  demonstrated  its  possibilities  for 
useful  service,  and  that  its  power  and  prac- 
tical value  to  owners  will  steadily  increase 
no  one  doubts.  The  officers  have  shown 
marked  ability  in  managing  what  undoubt- 
edly is  destined  to  be  a  successful  organi- 


Mrs.  James  ICernoehan,  the  president, 
although  having  some  French  bulls,  fos 
terriers,  and  whippets  of  excellent  quality, 
has  for  a  number  of  years  principally 
devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  that  rare 


H<«  L  lU>o  C  Mooan  wilh  Sii  of  Her 
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Rood  ruffian,  the  Irish  terrier,  her  Meadows 
Kennch  being  the  home  of  such  fine  speci- 
mens as  Champion  Re<l  Gem.  Meadowa 
Briduet.  I^dy  Hermit,  Lorton  Bell,  and 
Inverness  Shamrock.  Wherever  Red  Gem 
baa  been  shown  she  has  almost  invariably 


swept  every  thing  brfore  her;  also  Lorton 
Bell  and  Meadows  Bridget  have  many  vic- 
tories to  their  credit.  In  addition,  best 
team  r  '  '  '"r  of  any  breed  specials 
are  f  sitions  of  the  Meadows 

TCpr  -nochan  has  been  most 
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successful  in  showing  terriers  of  her  own 
breeding,  and  now  owns  a  number  of  choice 
youngsters  which  will  grace  the  benches 
later. 

Miss  M.  K.  Bird,  of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  English  bloodhounds  and 
bulldogs,  and  has  shown  some  good  speci- 
mens of  her  breeding.  At  present  perhaps 
her  best  known  dog  is  the  bull  Ivel  Dearie, 
which  has  to  its  credit  first  limit,  open, 
and  winners,  in  New  York,  1901. 

Mrs.  F.  Smythe,  whose  Swiss  Mountain 
Kennels  are  famous,  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  many  breeds,  but  at  present 
she  is  devoting  most  attention  to  field  and 
cocker  spaniels,  toy  spaniels,  and  pomer- 
anians.  Among  her  well-known  cockers 
are  Champion  Onon  and  Champion  Middy 
(dead),  and  in  field  spaniels,  Endcliffe  Bish- 
op; while  the  beautiful  imported  pomer- 
anians,  Nubian  Rebel  and  Hatcham  Nip, 
have  a3ded  laurels  to  the  kennels,  scoring 
here  as  they  did  overseas.  Among  her 
notable  toy  spaniels  are  Clevedon  Wallie, 
Berengarie,  Duke  of  Blenheim,  Sterling, 
Lord  Vivian,  and  the  sweet  faced  Little 
Glen. 

Miss  H.  G.  Parlett,  the  Kenilworth 
Kennels,  fancies  Blenheim  and  ruby 
spaniels,  and  is  an  avowed  admirer  of  small 
specimens.  These  are  all  very  well,  if 
good,  but  how  often  is  one  of  true  type 
seen  ?  In  England,  the  home  of  the  breed, 
a  dog  of  ten  to  twelve  pounds  is  the 
approved  size.  The  diminutive  Crona,  by 
Champion  Rollo — Zulu  Queen,  is  one  of 
her  best  and  a  great  favorite.  Kenilworth 
Guy,  winner  of  numerous  prizes,  is  a  good 
bodied  dog,  with  a  large,  well  developed 
head.  Baby  Charmion  is  tiny  and  has  nice 
color,  and  at  Pittsburg,  1901,  beat  the 
w^ell-known  winner.  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Toy  spaniels  are  becoming  exceedingly 
popular  here,  and  the  very  best  shown  in 
England  have  been  imported  during  the 
past  couple  of  years.  As  yet  compara- 
tively few  good  ones  have  been  bred  on 
this  side,  but  this,  time  will  remedy.  Dur- 
ing a  western  tour  last  year  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  so  many  toys  of  high  quality. 
Almost  without  exception  the  specimens 
shown  had  wonderful  skulls,  well  placed 
ears,  and  large  eyes.  But  the  muzzles  were 
a  bit  off,  mostly  too  lonp  and  pinched, 
while  the  color  frequently  was  bad.  I 
fancy  much  of   the  trouble   is  caused  by 


inbreeding  and  by  the  indiscriminate 
crossing  of  the  King  Charles  with  the 
Prince  Charles,  ruby,  and  Blenheim  span- 
iels. At  the  last  Chicago  show  I  noticed 
a  ruby  spaniel  with  a  wonderful  skull 
utterly  spoiled  for  show  purposes  by  a 
broad  white  blaze  in  head  and  breast. 

If  the  western  ladies  would  follow  our 
example  and  import  a  few  good  dogs,  and 
breed  more  for  color  and  shorter  muzzles, 
I  think  they  would  enjoy  better  success. 
Among  good  western  dogs  is  the  King 
Charles  spaniel  Hoyal  Baby,  bred  and 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Burher,  of  Chicago; 
this  little  fellow  is  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
well  shaped  body  and  a  tremendous  coat, 
in  places  actually  sweeping  the  ground. 
Royal  Baby  has  a  large,  well  domed  skull 
and  a  big  eye,  but  in  muzzle  lacks  a  bit, 
and  his  ears  might  be  better  placed.  But 
for  all  that  he  would  be  a  hard  dog  to  beat 
if  put  down  in  proper  show  form.  His 
owner  has  now  retired  him  with  an  un- 
beaten record  in  his  class,  as  she  wants  to 
give  the  younger  ones  a  chance. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woods,  Wynwood  Ken- 
nels, is  a  keen  admirer  of  cockers.  She 
has  recently  strengthened  her  kennels  by 
the  addition  of  the  well-known  Mohican, 
Midkiff  Chief,  and  Prince  Albert.  Miss 
Woods  has  ten  excellent  brood  bitches,  and, 
although  she  has  not  been  long  in  the  field, 
is  apt  to  score  good  winnings  in  the  near 
future,  as  she  has  some  promising  puppies 
by  the  sires  mentioned.  She  also  goes  in 
for  toy  spaniels  in  a  small  way,  the  beauti- 
ful Blenheim  Daisy  (with  her  six  puppies 
by  Ashton  Defender)  and  Ashton  Bess 
showing  a  deal  of  quality. 

Mrs.  Jack  Brazier,  Craigdarrock  Ken- 
nels, has  been  all  her  life  a  lover  of  dogs 
and  has  owned  good  ones  of  various  breeds. 
Three  years  ago  she  decided  that  Scottish 
terriers  were  essential  to  earthly  bliss,  so 
procured  the  excellent  and  productive  Tib- 
bie. Tibbie  herself  is  sufficiently  canny 
in  the  matter  of  producing  high  class  prog- 
eny, and  in  this  especial  direction  is 
almost  invaluable.  Among  the  best  known 
of  Tibbie's  produce  are  Glenlivet,  second 
puppy.  New  York,  1901,  and  Betsy  Boss, 
second  limit  and  open,  same  show;  also 
Gusty,  first  novice,  Boston,  1901,  and  win- 
'  ner  of  the  Ballyhoo  Bey  Challenge  Cup 
for  the  best  American  bred  dog,  bred  and 
owned  by  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Kennel 
Association   of   America.    Blair   Athol,  a 


big   winner   at   Philadelphia   and   Boston,  rier  in  the  Boston  show.     Mrs.  Brazier  has 

waa  the  nest  purchase,  and  Adora  Alex-  done  much   for   the  breed    in   these   past 

ander  also  won  all  tlirough  her  classes  at  three  years,  and  her  siiceesa  is  testimony 

the  Xew  York  and  Boston  shows  of  1901,  in  support  of  my  claim  that  there  always 

and  the  special  for  the  best  Scottish  ter-  is  room  at  the  top. 


indBbckKnicht. 


For  some  reason  bull  terriers  do  not 
appear  to  find  much  favor  with  lady  fan- 
ciers, yet  Mrs.  C.  Albert  Stevens  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Harding:  Davis  have  exhibited  a 
few.  Mrs.  Davis'  Woodcote  Jumbo  and 
Edgewood  Cold  Steel  are  well  known,  while 


Billy  Fair  Play,  bred  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  is 

rightly    considered    a    pood    specimen.    A 
number  of  prizes  testify  in  this  direction. 

Mrs.  Eloise  Pulsiver  owns  a  winninR 
French  bull  in  Maurice.  He  is  a  rare  good 
one,  and  a  swell  withal,  for  he  travels  in 
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state  with  bis  own  dressing  bag  and  blank- 
ets. At  the  Ladies'  Show  in  December 
last  he  captured  everything  in  sight,  in- 
cluding some  handsome  specials,  and  at 
the  Weatminater  Keonel  Club  Show,  1902, 
won  his  ehampionship.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  American  bred  French  bulldog  we 
have,  and  has  never  failed  to  win  his  club 
cup.  Mrs.  Polsiver  also  won  first  with  the 
good  bitch  Musette,  of  her  own  breeding. 

Mrs.  Howard  Oould  has  a  kennel  of 
choice  black  pugs.  At  the  Pet  Dog  Club 
Show,  in  1899,  her  Candace  won  many  firsts 
and  specials,  and  again  at  the  W.  E.  C. 
Show  the  same  year.  Last  year  Mrs. 
Oould  exhibited  a  pair  of  new  ones.  Black 
Knight  and  the  sweet  little  Canterbury 
Princess  Zora,  and  won  with  both.  This 
year  the  last  named  was  again  to  the  fore 
at  the  Ladies'  Show,  with  Miss  Soot,  a 
new  importation.  I  am  told  there  will  be 
a  great  array  of  these  little  black  canines 
at  the  big  showa  next  season. 

Miss  Lucilc  Alger,  Red  Brook  Kennels, 
is  a  recent  addition  to  the  ranks  of  lady 
fanciers.  She  has  always  owned  one  or 
two  poodles,  and  some  two  years  ago 
secured  a  few  good  ones  of  the  curly- 
coated  variety,  true  to  type,  and  set  about 
improving  the  breed.  Champions  Emperor 
and  Negress  were  purchased  here.  Impor- 
tations followed.  At  present  Miss  Alger 
has  one  of  the  strongest  kennels  in  the 
country.  With  the  imported  dogs  and  a 
few  home  bred  youngsters  she  has  won 
more  than  fifty  prizes,  which  goes  to  show 
what  a  beginner  may  accomplish.  Miss 
Alger  says  it  is  easier  to  breed  winners 
than  to  buy  them,  but  with  this  I  cannot 
agree,  for  in  my  humble  opinion  to  breed 
winners  is  no  easy  task. 


Mrs.  Henry  JarrctC  has  owned  dogs  all 
her  life,  and  is  familiar  with  many  breeds, 
but  I  fancy  her  preference  is  for  fox  ter- 
riers. Her  famous  white  collie,  Princess 
Alba,  is  B  noted  winner,  and  she  has  the 
liussian  wolfhounds  Iskra  and  the  new 
Volodyorski,  a  promising  young  dog.  Her 
imported  chow  chow,  Yon  How,  is  one  of 
the  best  red  dogs  in  the  country.  Gadfly, 
Aldon  Quotient,  Funstian,  and  Peggy 
form  a  quartet  of  rare  good  fox  terriers. 

Mrs.  Reginald  Mayhew's  wire  haired  fox 
terrier.  Hands  Up,  is  a  dog  of  grand 
quality  and  a  famous  winner  here  and  in 
England.  He  made  a  veritable  killing  at 
the  W.  K.  C.  Show  in  1000,  and  repeated 
his  triumphs  at  Pittsburg,  also  gathering 
in  an  armful  or  so  of  specials.  At  the 
W.  K.  C.  Show  a  year  later  he  went  down 
in  the  limit  before  Bab.v  Matchbox,  and  in 
the  open  was  beaten  by  Mr.  George  Raper's 
Humblestone  Bristles.  But  a  defeat  in 
such  extra  company  is  far  from  a  disgrace. 
At  Boston.  1901,  Hands  Up  was  again  in 
front,  while  at  the  I,adies'  Show  and  W. 
K.  C,  1902,  he  was  invincible,  finishing 
with  the  title  of  champion.  Mrs.  Mayhew 
has  every  excuse  for  being  proud  of  this 
dog,  as  she  reared  him.  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  an  American  bred  dog  win,  and 
consider  it  a  greater  honor  to  receive  the 
award  of  H,  C.  with  a  dog  you  have  bred 
than  a  championship  under  other  condi- 

The  list  of  lady  fanciers  and  their  do- 
ings might  easily  be  extended.  But  quite 
enough  has  been  said  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  important  part  the  lady  fancier  is 
playing  and  her  uniiuestionable  ability  to 
breed,  condition,  and  show  dogs  and  to 
win  premier  honors  in  the  kennel  world. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  CAMPING 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


THE  knowledge  that  a  certain  set  of 
people,  young  or  middle-aged,  have 
been  closely  associated  for  years  in 
social  matters  at  home  is  no  guaranty  that 
they  will  have  a  similarly  good  time  under 
canvas.  Many  cocks  are  valiant  on  their 
own  dunghills  which,  out  of  sight  of  their 
homes,  "  taw-taw  "  like  so  many  old  hens. 

Fully  half  the  would-be  campers  are  like 
these  fowls.  They  are  brave  enough  at 
home,  where  everything  cants  their  way. 
In  the  full  glare  of  comfortable  sunlight, 
where  every  visible  thing  is  familiar  and 
matters  move  along  in  well-oiled  grooves, 
these  people  are  full  of  confidence;  per- 
haps they  are  even  aggressive  or  domi- 
neering. But  take  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness— nay,  even  into  a  wood  barely  out  of 
sight  of  home — and  note  the  change. 

Does  the  party  reach  the  camp  ground  as 
it  should — early  in  the  morning  ?  Then 
the  man  who  is  going  to  make  trouble  is 
easily  pointed  out.  He  is  all  enthusiasm. 
He  draws  himself  up,  inhales  a  chestful  of 
God's  glorious  oxygen,  slaps  his  ribs  with 
his  hands,  and  a  dozen  times  exclaims: 
"  Ain't  this  grand  ?  This  is  what  I  call 
living ! "  He  is  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, full  of  restless,  nervous  activity. 
In  all  probability  he  knows  least  about 
camps  and  their  making,  but  he  has  an 
unfailing  supply  of  suggestions  and  advice. 
He  hauls  at  this,  handles  that,  and  finally 
makes  some  bad  break  for  which  he  is 
gently  called  down  by  the  one  always- 
present,  quiet,  practical  man,  who  has 
already  done  three-fourths  of  the  practical 
work  and  who  will  accomplish  the  remain- 
ing fourth  as  soon  as  he  gets  around  to 
it  and  is  allowed  a  fair  chance. 

Sunset  is  apt  to  find  the  fussy  man 
nervous  and  fretful  as  a  tired  child,  and 
the  long,  black  torment  of  a  natural  night 
amid  novel  surroundings  will  do  the  rest. 
Shamming  illness,  he  usually  goes  home 
next  morning — and  then  the  camp  is  all 
right. 

Another  abominable  nuisance  about  a 
camp  is  the  shirker — the  fellow  who  wants 


to  divide  the  time  into  three  periods,  one 
each  for  eating,  sleeping,  and  fun.  He 
always  forgets  to  assign  any  time  for 
work — his  motto  being,  "  Let  the  other  fel- 
lows do  it."  Not  infrequently  he  is  capa- 
ble of  work  of  some  sort,  but  he  won't  do 
it.  I^ave  him  alone  all  day  and  he'll 
get  himself  first-class  meals,  perhaps  even 
wash  his  own  dishes,  but  further  than  that 
he  will  not  go. 

Then  there  are  other  undesirable  people, 
but  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Let  the 
intending  camper  avoid  the  two  types 
described,  also  the  hard  drinker,  the  foul- 
mouthed  man,  the  buffoon,  the  dismally 
tragic  clown,  and  that  brute  of  all  brutes, 
who  has  chronic  and  other  ailments,  real 
and  imaginary.  The  elimination  of  these 
will  cut  off  an  astonishing  number  of  your 
acquaintances,  but  that  is  an  amputation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  for  the  few 
left  on  the  available  list  will  be  good 
fellows  fit  to  camp  with. 

A  useful  preparation  for  a  camping  out- 
ing would  be  a  careful  reading  of  the  best 
works  by  our  masters  of  forest  Iqre.    This 
should  prove  a  pleasant  task,  and  will  give 
the    reader     the    advantage    of    knowing 
something  of  what  the  writers  knew,  before 
attempting  the  real  thing.     Camping  may 
be   made   expensive   or   done    cheaply,  as 
best   suits   one's  purse.     It  also   oflFers  a 
variety  of    methods,    which    include    the 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  camp,  the  per- 
manent   camp,    the    family    and    holiday 
camp,   for   rest  mainly,   and   the   shifting 
camp,  where  a  lot  of  moving  from  point 
to   point    is    contemplated.     The   hunting 
camp  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.     It  almost 
invariably  is  in  charge  of  some  plainsman 
or  mountaineer,  who  furnishes  tents,  pack 
horses,  wagons,  and  other  essentials,  and 
tells  by  letter  exactly  what  each  individual 
should    take    in    addition    to    arms    and 
clothes. 

The  permanent  camp  is  more  of  a  house 
than  a  camp,  and  may  be  roughly  built  of 
large  logs  and  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordi- 
nary log  house;  or  of  handsome  selected 
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materials  to  form  a  rustic  cottage;  or  of 
lumber  hauled  in,  or  designed  upon  some 
collapsible  plan  which  admits  of  its  being 
carried  by  train  or  boat  and  easily  erected 
upon  the  chosen  site.  This  style  of  camp 
is  excellent  and  most  comfortable.  Inside 
it  is  arranged  like  a  simply  planned  house, 
fbced  or  movable  partitions  affording  pri- 
vacy when  desired.  Such  a  camp  has  a 
kitchen  and  cook  stove,  and  its  proper 
management  is  merely  a  question  of  house- 
keeping, which  any  one  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing in  a  private  house  will  understand. 

For  a  family  party  contemplating  a 
sojourn  under  canvas,  two,  or  more  wall 
tents  (walls  about  three  feet  high)  are  the 
best.  Thanks  to  American  brains,  we  now 
have  camp  cooking  outfits  which  actually 
will  do  what  is  required.  These  are  com- 
pact, and  contain  all  needful  cooking 
utensils,  stoves  that  will  cook,  and  table- 
ware of  rational  desigrn.  Some  of  the  best 
of  these  outfits  pack  into  a  space  no  larger 
than  a  dress  suit  case,  and  weigh  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds,  while  the  box 
into  which  an  outfit  packs  is  designed  to 
serve  as  the  camp  table.  It  is  a  wise  plan 
to  have  a  small  tent  or  other  snug  shelter 
to  serve  as  kitchen.  Cooking  in  the  open 
air,  even  when  a  good  camp  stove  is  used, 
is  pleasant  only  in  fair  weather.  Do  not 
forget  a  small  axe,  a  few  nails,  a  ball  of 
strong  cord,  needles,  and  thread. 

The  location  of  the  camp  must  be  duly 
considered  while  choosing  the  outfit.  If 
there  be  but  a  short  carry  from  some 
steamboat  landing,  heavy  packs  are  no 
great  matter.  If  you  are  going  by  rail  or 
wagon  the  question  of  bulk  and  room  is 
not  so  important  as  it  becomes  when  skiffs 
or  canoes  are  to  be  depended  on.  A  tramp- 
ing party  will,  of  course,  travel  in  light 
marching  order.  Most  camp  outfits  are 
too  cumbersome.  There  is  no  sense  in 
lugging  about  a  lot  of  stuff  which  is  not 
really  necessary.  It  is  exasperating  to 
handle  and  not  infrequently  difficult  to 
stow. 

The  provisions  to  be  taken  from  town 
will  include  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  oatmeal, 
crackers,  bacon,  salt  pork,  lard,  pepper, 
salt,  mustard;  these,  with  the  other  sup- 
plies from  the  farm,  helped  out  by  fish  and 
game,  will  afford  enough  variety.  From 
two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  of  all  sorts 
of  fare  a  day  is  a  fair  allowance  for  each 
camper.     A  heavy  supply  of  liquor  is  not 


necessary.  You  are  not  supposed  to  be ' 
going  on  a  debauch,  and  if  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  too  free  use  pf  hard 
stuff,  the  change  should  do  you  good.  If 
you  really  can't  get  along  without  a  town 
ration  of  firewater,  you  will  not  enjoy  any 
part  of  camping,  for  the  only  visible  bars 
are  busy  keeping  cattle  where  they  belong. 

Sensible  clothing  includes  two  suits  of 
woolen  underwear  of  proper  weight;  two 
pairs  of  stout  woolen  socks,  or  stockings 
if  knickers  are  worn;  a  flannel  shirt,  a 
sweater,  a  coat,  knickers  or  trousers  of 
any  material  stout  enough  to  withstand 
rough  usage.  An  old  business  or  bicycle 
suit  will  admirably  serve.  Gray  and  brown 
are  the  best  colors  for  outer  garb  and 
sweater.  A  soft  felt  hat,  or  cloth  cap  to 
match  suit,  is  the  best  headgear.  I  have 
worn  coat,  knickers,  and  cap  of  corduroy, 
and  found  it  workmanlike  and  serviceable, 
but  it  dries  slowly  after  being  thoroughly 
wet,  and  this  sometimes  is  a  nuisance. 
Good  tweed  is  as  desirable  as  anything. 

The  footgear  should  fit,  for  a  man  on  a 
tramp,  like  a  horse,  is  only  as  good  as  his 
feet.  Too  large  a  boot  tires  the  feet, 
while,  of  course,  a  tight  boot  is  unfit  for 
wear  anywhere.  Light  rubber  boots — the 
sort  which  may  be  drawn  well  up  the  thigh, 
or  turned  down  below  the  knee — are  first 
rate  for  actual  work  in  the  stream  and 
during  a  rainy  spell. 

The  poncho  is  a  very  useful  article, 
either  for  rainy  days  or  sleeping,  and  it 
also  makes  a  first  rate  shelter  tent  for  an 
emergency.  A  small  pocket  glass  and  a 
good  sun  glass  are  worth  carrying.  Old 
soft  silk  handkerchiefs  are  always  useful, 
and  a  few  yards  of  Swiss  mull  are  desir- 
able when  insects  prove  troublesome.  A 
box  of  pills  and  some  cholera  drops  occupy 
but  a  corner,  yet  they  may  be  wanted,  so 
they  are  worth  consideration.  As  good 
a  "fly  dope"  as  any  contains  three 
ounces  of  pine  tar,  one  ounce  oil  of  penny- 
royal, and  two  ounces  castor  oil,  simmered 
together  over  a  slow  fire  and  bottled  in 
small  vials,  one  for  each  member  of  the 
party.  Throughout  the  early  season,  and 
until  near  the  end  of  July,  the  insect 
pests  of  our  best  trout  waters  are  not  to 
be  scoffed  at,  but  this  mixture  will  prove 
effective. 

In  selecting  the  camp  site  remember  the 
object  of  the  outing.  If  it  be  fishing,  the 
good  site  nearest  to  the  water  will  com- 
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mend  itself,  while  a  shooting  party  will 
have  a  broader  field.  Of  course,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  spring  of  sweet  water  will  not 
be  overlooked.  If  walking  tours  from  a 
fixed  headquarters  are  desired,  pitch  the 
tent  a  short  distance  from  roads  and  trails. 
Tramps  and  casual  pedestrians  follow 
roads  and  trails,  hence  it  is  well  to  have 
the  camp  in  a  secluded  nook.  The  wisest 
plan  is  to  explore  the  district  thoroughly 
in  advance  and  so  avoid  the  error  of  pitch- 
ing camp  in  some  fairly  good  spot  and 
later  finding  an  ideal  site  within  a  half 
mile  or  so.  If  a  very  early  start  will  en- 
able you  to  reach  the  ground  by  noon,  or 
earlier,  make  it.  You  will  then  be  able 
to  get  the  camp  well  arranged  before 
nightfall. 

The  spot  for  the  tent  should  be  safe, 
dry,  convenient,  and  command  a  pleasing 
view.  A  point  on  a  lake  or  stream  is  apt 
to  be  breezy  and  comparatively  free  from 
mosquitoes.  Sleepy  looking,  grassy  hol- 
lows are  bad.  Mosquitoes  haunt  them  and 
they  are  liable  to  a  flooding  by  heavy  rain. 
An  elevated  spot,  beyond  any  possible 
danger  from  falling  timber,  is  the  very 
place.  And  remember  that,  while  nearly 
all  timber  is  beautiful  and  shade  produc- 
ing, it  is  liable  to  shed  big  limbs  or  come 
down  during  some  fierce  thunderstorm, 
and  it  may  also  attract  lightning.  It  also 
falls  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  a  few 
tons  of  tree  trunk  can  make  a  circus  poster 
out  of  a  snowy  tent  and  a  few  well  nur- 
tured fellows. 

Make  a  workmanlike  job  of  putting  up 
the  tent,  for  care  exercised  now  will  prove 
its  value  before  the  outing  is  over.  Green 
logs  or  rocks  will  add  security  to  the  pegs. 
Should  there  be  too  much  brush  about  the 
tent,  thin  it  out  by  cutting  below  the  sur- 
face. Stubs  are  unsightly  and  liable  to 
trip  somebody.  Drag  the  cut  brush  well 
away;  otherwise  it  will  appear  unsightly, 
and  also  furnish,  shelter  for  insects.  Insist 
upon  a  clean,  tidy  camp.  Scraps  attract 
insects  and  are  otherwise  offensive.  Dig  a 
deep  hole  at  a  proper  distance  to  serve  as 
a  receptacle  for  all  offal,  over  which  throw 
some  of  the  loose  earth.  This  will  keep 
everything  sweet.  Lastly,  dig  a  small 
trench  around  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
tent  if  there  be  any  chance  of  surface 
water. 

Only  one  important  thing  remains — ^the 
ire.    A  big,  roaring  pile  is  precisely  what 


you  do  not  want ;  what  you  do  want  is  a 
moderate  fire  which  will  be  safe  in  a 
change  of  wind  and  will  throw  heat  into 
the  tent.  The  principle  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace — ^the  best  for  throwing  beat 
forward — ^may  be  imitated  as  follows: 

Cut  and  point  two  stout  stakes,  which 
should  be  long  enough   to  project  ahout 
three  feet  when  firmly  driven.    Drive  them 
a  yard  apart  and  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
entrance  of  the  tent;    they  should  slant 
slightly  •  from  the  tent.     Cut  a  four  foot 
log,   about   one   foot  thick,  and  place  it 
against  the  stakes.    Upon  it  place  a  log  of 
slightly  less  diameter,  and  upon  this  place 
a  third  and  smaller  log.    They  can  be  cat 
from  the  same  tree,  and  the  difference  in 
size,  aided  by  the  cant  of  the  stakes,  will 
keep  them   in  position.     They  form  the 
back  of  the  fireplace.     Cut  two  short  green 
logs  and  place  them  end  on  against  the 
backlog;    these   are  to  serve  as  fire  dogs. 
Across  these  lay  two  or  three  dry  logs,  pnt 
dry,  small  stuff  under  and  in  the  chinks 
and  you  may  start  a  fire  that  will  bum 
steadily  and  for  a  long  time.    The  same 
scheme  of  back  log  and  fire  dogs,  of  course, 
may  be   imitated  by   a   structure  of  big 
stones,  but  the  slow-burning  log  back  gives 
the  better  heat.     This  fire  is  for  comfort 
and  cheer,  and  while  it  will  serve  for  mak- 
ing tea  or  coffee  and  simple  cooking,  there 
should  be  a  separate  cooking  fire. 

For  this,  dig  a  trench  six  inches  deep 
and  a  trifle  narrower  than  the  bottom  of 
your  fry  pan.  Along  either  side  lay  a  six 
foot  green  pole ;  at  each  end  of  the  trench 
drive  a  forked  stick,  and  in  the  forks  rest 
a  pole  to  hold  pot  and  pail  at  the  proper 
height  above  the  fire.  Either  bum  bark 
and  small  stuff  in  the  trench,  or  better,  fill 
it  with  chunks  and  coals  from  the  camp- 
fire.  The  fry  pan  can  be  placed  upon  the 
poles,  which  afford  plenty  of  room  for  sev- 
eral utensils,  and  also  for  keeping  warm 
any  food.  One  of  the  best  features  about 
this  fire  is  that  you  can  increase  or  de- 
crease heat  at  will  by  raking  coals  to  or 
from  any  part  of  the  trench.  The  same 
plan  may  be  followed  by  using  two  rows  of 
stones  instead  of  the  green  logs.  Both  are 
mentioned  because  handy  stones  are  only 
found  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  For 
a  temporary  camp  of  a  couple  of  days  the 
trench  may  be  omitted.  A  couple  of  logs 
laid  side  by  side  and  pegged  at  the  ends, 
or  secured  by  stones  to  prevent  rolling, 
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will  serve.  If  they  lie  seven  inches  apart 
at  one  end  and  four  inches  at  the  other 
they  will  accommodate  utensils  of  vari- 
ous sizes. 

The  shifting  camp,  for  frequent  stops, 
is  of  various  forms.  The  easiest  for  most 
travelers  is  the  "  Indian  camp."  For  this 
cut  a  twelve  foot  pole,  sharpen  both  ends, 
force  one  into  the  ground  and  the  other 
into  the  bark  of  some  convenient  sound 
tree;  thatch  the  pole  with  the  best  green 
branches  available,  and  make  a  bed  of 
browse.  This  gives  a  rude  bough  house, 
by  no  means  bad  for  a  night  or  two.  If 
among  timber  too  small  to  hold  the  pointed 
pole,  cut  a  sapling  with  a  fork  for  the 
upper  end,  or  even  a  brushy  top  will 
answer.  Failing  these,  the  upper  end  of 
the  pole  may.  be  supported  by  a  forked 
upright  driven  for  the  purpose.  If  in 
rocky  country,  with  soil  too  thin  to  hold 
the  upright,  it  may  be  made  firm  by  piling 
rocks  about  the  base,  or  it  may  be  fixed 
against  or  between  old  stumps  or  logs. 

A  useful  shelter  can  be  made  of  a  rubber 
blanket,  or  a  7x9  sheet  of  waterproofed 
cotton,  with  tie  strings  at  the  four  cor- 
ners. This  is  put  up  by  tying  two  corners 
to  poles  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the 
remaining  corners  to  short  pegs.  This 
gives  an  ample  roof  of  any  desired  slant, 
*and  with  the  ends  closed  by  brush  and  a 
fire  in  front,  such  a  cdmp  is  excellent  dur- 
ing moderate  weather. 

My  own  favorite  shelter  for  warm 
weather  outings  of  a  couple  of  days  or  so 
is  made  of  a  big  sheet  of  waterproof  stuff, 
with  an  eyelet  and  long  tie  string  at  each 
corner,  while  instead  of  a  pole  I  use  a 
thirty  foot  clothesline.  This  saves  all  cut- 
ting or  bother  with  poles,  for,  tightly 
stretched  between  a  couple  of  trees,  the 
line  takes  the  place  of  a  ridgepole.  When 
the  sheet  is  thrown  over  it  the  sides  of  the 
roof  thus  formed  may,  by  means  of  the 
strings,  be  spread  to  any  desired  angle 
and  made  fast  to  saplings  or  driven  pegs. 
This  shelter  may  be  fixed  with  its  edges 


to  the  ground  like  an  A-tent,  or  raised 
high  enough  for  a  hammock  to  be  slung 
under,  merely  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
supporting  rope.  Rolled,  bound,  and  made 
fast  with  the  rope,  it  forms  a  handy  pack, 
and  it  takes  little  space  in  the  canoe. 
When  desired,  extra  clothing  or  other  stuff 
may  be  rolled  up  inside  along  with  the 
hammock. 

Other  easily  constructed  shelters  are 
lean-tos  of  bark  or  green  stuff.  To  make 
a  lean-to,  either  ^x  a  cross-pole  between 
two  handy  saplings,  or  support  it  by  two 
driven  poles,  with  forks  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  Lean  against  the  cross- 
pole  enough  other  poles  to  form  a  rough 
roof  having  the  proper  pitch,  and  thatch 
with  green  stuff  or  cover  with  bark,  as 
most  convenient.  The  thatch  is  put  on 
like  shingles  (from  the  bottom  up),  and 
enough  of  it,  properly  laid,  will  turn  a 
heavy  rain.  Put  on  plenty  of  it,  and 
should  a  storm  threaten  give  the  roof  a 
steeper  slant — the  greater  the  slope  the 
drier  the  interior.  The  ends,  and  for  that 
matter  much  or  all  of  the  front,  may  be 
closed  with  brush,  but  there  seldom  is  any 
necessity  for  this. 

One  of  the  finest  camp  pillows  is  a  small 
bag  of  stout  material  stuffed  with  the  aro- 
matic needles  of  the  pine,  moss,  or  leaves. 
The  bag  full  of  extra  underwear  or  other 
soft  stuff  is  first  rate,  while  a  mound  of 
earth  shaped  by  the  hands  and  covered 
with  a  coat,  or  anything  in  the  line  of 
cloth,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Lastly — and  this  is  the  most  important 
thing  of  all — ^more  important  than  your 
comfort  and  pleasure — indeed,  to  many 
people  much  more  important  than  you  are ! 
Put  out  that  fire!  Soak  it — drown  it,  but 
put  it  out  so  thoroughly  that  you  can  go 
away  satisfied  that  no  criminal  careless- 
ness on  your  part  will  add  a  scar  to  the 
face  of  North  America.  Two  crossed 
branches  upon  the  ashes  mean  that  you 
have  put  out  your  fire  and  that  the  ground 
is  open  to  the  next  comer. 
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By  WILUAM  J.  LONG 


THE  cattle  were  dozing  peacefully 
together  in  the  warm  afternoon  sun- 
shine when  Spotty,  the  yearling, 
came  out  of  the  bushes,  where  he  had  just 
butted  a  nail  cask  to  pieces,  to  show  them 
all  his  new  horns.  Behind  them  was  the 
low  mud- thatched  stable;  in  front  a  small 
yard,  dotted  with  giant  stumps  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  log  fence,  over  which  a  bear 
had  climbed  the  night  before  and  carried 
off  a  pig  into  the  spruce  woods. 

The  excitement  of  the  latter  event  had 
scarcely  yet  disappeared  from  the  barn- 
yard, floating  away  by  slow  degrees,  like 
the  mist  that  filled  the  little  valley  over 
the  trout  brook  below  the  farm.  All  morn- 
ing the  cattle  had  been  restless,  keeping 
close  together  for  safety,  and  wandering 
but  a  little  way  into  the  woodland  pasture. 
Earlier  than  usual  they  drifted  back  into 
the  log  inclosure,  where  they  felt  reason- 
ably safe,  and  now  lay,  with  the  afternoon 
sun  full  upon  them,  chewing  their  cuds 
contentedly,  tired  after  all  the  excitement, 
willing  to  rest  and  doze  and  forget  all 
about  it.  It  was  just  at  this  psychologic 
moment  that  Spotty  came  in  to  show  them 
his  new  horns. 

Now  the  barnyard  might  have  been  in- 
terested in  Spotty's  horns  were  it  not  for 
two  things;  first,  they  were  very  little 
horns,  rising  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
tangle  of  Spotty's  black  poll;  and  second, 
they  had  already  seen  the  horns  once,  and 
had  them  forced  upon  their  unwilling 
attention  a  hundred  times  more  by  their 
proud  owner.  But  to  Spotty  they  were 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  As  they  grew  he 
felt  his  strength  swelling  within  him,  and 
took  to  butting  things  to  show  his  supe- 
riority. 

Since  the  wild  clamor  in  the  night,  when 
the  pig  went  squealing  away  in  the  grip  of 
Bruin's  arm,  and  all  the  cattle  had  bel- 
lowed their  fear  and  defiance  into  the  still 
heavens,  Spotty  had  been  full  of  the  excite- 
ment. All  day  long  he  had  kept  close  to 
Brindle,  the  big  steer — who  had  once  licked 
^r  in  fair  fight — only  running  off  at 


intervals,  when  the  cows  or  sheep  came 
near,  to  plunge  like  a  battering  ram  at  an 
unoffending  dwarf  spruce,  to  show  them  all 
how  he  would  have  done  had  he  seen  the 
bear.  And  he  followed  Brindle  homeward 
again  till  within  easy  reach  of  the  yard, 
when  he  went  off  by  himself  to  hurry  up 
some  lagging  ewes  and  ever  hungry  cows, 
and  to  butt  at  every  inoffensive  thing  in 
the  pasture. 

When  they  had  forgotten  all  their  nipht 
terrors  in  the  sleepy  sunshine  and  the 
peace  of  a  full  stomach,  Spotty  still  kept 
up  his  demonstrations.  First  he  attacked 
an  old  stump  fiercely  and  filled  the  air  with 
brown  dust  and  flying  splinters.  Next 
he  jumped  at  the  nail  cask,  which  he 
knocked  into  some  bushes  and  pounded  till 
scarcely  a  stave  was  left  clinging  to  its 
hoops.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  barn- 
yard. 

A  dozen  cows  and  twice  as  many  sheep 
lay  resting  quietly.  Spotty  stole  up  to^ 
them  and  gave  one  after  another  a  gentle 
dig  in  the  ribs,  as  if  to  say:  "  See  those 
horns,  will  you?  If  they  had  only  had  a 
chance  at  that  bear  what  would  have  been 
left  of  him?"  If  they  were  appreciative, 
he  went  on ;  if  not,  he  turned  his  head  and 
gave  them  a  harder  jab  with  his  other 
horn,  to  show  them  that  it  was  all  true 
what  he  was  saying. 

Over  in  a  corner  Brindle,  the  big  steer, 
was  watching  the  proceedings  with  bovine 
calmness.  lie  was  too  big  to  disturb. 
Over  in  the  opposite  corner  Butts,  a  surly 
old  ram  that  had  more  than  once  driven 
me  out  of  his  bailiwick  and  left  the  marks 
of  his  surliness  strong  upon  me,  lay  chew- 
ing, chewing,  chewing,  like  a  beaver  at  an 
alder  stick.  lie  was  smaller,  not  half  so 
big  as  Spotty.  Moreover,  he  was  inde- 
pendent, afraid  of  nothing,  and  minded  his 
own  business.  Spotty  had  more  than 
once  thought  of  reminding  Butts  of  his 
new  horns;  but  something  in  the  cold  yel- 
low eye  of  the  old  ram  always  made  him 
sheer  off  before  he  lowered  his  head.  This 
afternoon  was  the  time  to  remind  Butts 
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that  there  were  other  horns  in  the  world 
besides  his  own  rough  wrinkled  ones.  Spotti^ 
was  full  of  his  importance  after  his 
encounter  with  the  nail  cask.  There  was 
confidence  in  his  step  as  he  approached 
Butts,  givinfc  a  dig  and  a  mighty  push  at 
a  stump  B3  he  drew  near. 

Sitting  by  a  corner  of  the  barn,  out 
of  sight,  I  watched  the  proceedings  with 
growing  interest.  I  knew  the  old  ram 
better  than  Spotty  did.  To  a  casual 
observer  Butts  saw  nothing;  his  glassy 
yellow  eye  remained  cold  and  eipreasion- 
less  as  that  of  a  dead  codfish.  But  there 
was  a  change  there,  a  cold  gleam  like  the 
glitter  of  ice  in  February.  As  a  boy,  when 
1  saw  that  look  in  Butts'  eye,  I  used  to 
grab  a  club,  or  fill  my  pockets  with  stones 
and  climb  a  stump. 

Spotty  came  up  behind  him,  lowered  his 
head,  and  gave  him  a  questioning  punch  in 
his  thin  ribs.  There  was  nothing  vicious 
or  bossy  in  the  movement,  juat  a  soothing, 
gentle  reminder.  "  Do  you  feel  that. 
Butts!  Therels  a  horn  for  you.  Wait 
till  it  grows  a  bit,  and  III  make  you 
ashamed  of  your  own  old  spruce  roots.  If 
you  had  only  waked  me  in  time,  I'd  have 
taken  care  of  your  bear.  What!  " — as  the 
old  ram  apparently  gave  no  heed — "  You 
don't  think  so  ?  Then  here's  a  better  one." 
And  he  swung  his  head  and  gave  Butts  a 
harder  jab  in  his  other  poor  ribs  with  the 
other  wonderful  horn. 

Butts  was  getting  up  to  his  feot  deliber- 
ately, still  chewing,  an  awful  glare  in  his 
cold  yellow  eye.  Slowly  he  backed  off, 
chewing,  chewing,  to  disarm  suspicion,  as 
if  he  only  wanted  to  get  away  from  such 
dangerous  horns.  But  his  eye  was  fast- 
ened on  Spotty;  he  seemed  to  see  right 
through  him  and  concentrate  his  attention, 
like  Bunsby,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
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When  he  got  his  distance  he  paused  to 
measure  it  with  his  fishy  eye  and  survey  the 
ground  for  roots  and  rough  places.  Then 
he  stopped  chewing.  Suddenly  he  humped 
his  back,  his  gnarled  old  horns  went  down, 
and  he  shot  forward  as  if  hurled  by  a  cata- 
pult, covering  the  ground  like  a  gray  streak 
of  shadow,  opening  and  shutting  like  a  big 
jack-knife,  or  a  terrier  after  a  cat. 

Spotty's  head  was  half  lowered,  after 
his  last  reminder,  when  the  gray  streak 
reached  him,  rose  on  its  hind  legs,  and  hit 
him  bang  between  the  eyes.  The  shock 
knocked  the  poor  innocent  clear  off  his 
feet.  lie  went  over  like  a  tenpin,  first 
squarely  backward,  where  he  sat  for  an 
instant  on  his  own  tail,  then  all  in  a  heap, 
as  he  collapsed  like  a  wild  duck  struck  in 
full  flight. 

Butta  backed  away  again  slowly,  his  eye 
cold  aa  moonshine.  When  he  saw  bis 
opening  between  the  kicking  legs  he  hurled 
himself  forward  again  and  hit  the  proud 
owner  of  the  horns  another  awful  biff  in 
the  ribs.  It  seemed  to  knock  the  poor  calf 
to  his  feet  again,  for  he  dashed  away  with 
a  half  frightened,  half  winded  bleat;  and 
jumping  up  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  tail 
whisking  out  of  sight  in  the  low  stable  door. 

Butts  watched  him  till  he  disappeared. 
Then  his  eye  regained  its  usual  glassy 
stare;  he  lay  down  just  where  he  was 
before,  to  save  the  trouble  of  warming  a 
new   place,   and   resumed   his  interrupted 

Too  bad  that  animals  have  no  sense  of 
humor!  The  cattle  rolled  their  cuds  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  ever  happened,  and 
not  even  a  microscope  could  detect  any 
flicker  in  Brindle's  bovine  stare  as  he 
watched  the  little  comedy.  But  Spotty's 
new  horns  had  lost  all  present  interest  in 
the  barnyard. 


WHEN   MAN   TURNS  TO  THE  WATERS 


By  LEON  VANDERVORT 


WHEREVER  there  is  a  pond  or  a 
creek  or  a  mud  puddle  and  a 
boy,  there  will  be  water  sport. 
And  since  there  is  three  times  as  much 
water  as  land  in  the  covering  of  this  earth 
the  combination  is  well  nigh  universal. 
There  is  no  cornering  these  pastimes  by 
a  privileged  class,  for  wealth  is  not  needed 
except  in  some  benighted  cities  where  re- 
quirements in  the  way  of  costume  exist,  and 
even  then  trunks  may  be  had  for  thirty-five 
cents.  With  the  departure  of  the  childish 
terror  for  water  which  seems  to  be  pretty 
nearly  innate  with  humanity,  the  prime  joy 
of  the  masculine  youngster  is  to  roll  and 
paddle  in  the  yielding  element,  reveling 
in  its  luxurious  j'et  invigorating  warmth. 
Then  comes  the  water  fight  with  its  inci- 
pient thrill  of  contest,  and  the  learning  to 
swim  and  dive,  to  tread  water  and  "  lay 
one's  hair,"  with  the  new  sense  of  acquired 
skill.  This  acquirement  of  skill  is  practi- 
cally endless.  There  are  always  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  waterside 
does  not  end  with  the  passing  of  childhood. 
With  the  rediscovery  of  the  country  by 
Americans  there  came  also  a  rediscovery  of 
rivers  and  lakes  and  bays  without  number, 
and  the  city-tired  populace  took  to  the 
water  as  well  as  to  the  woods.  So  it  is 
that  with  the  passing  of  May — the  average 
commencement  time  of  water  sports  the 
continent  over — there  begins,  in  country 
and  city  alike,  a  mighty  splashing  and 
threshing  and  choking  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  There  is  swinuning 
and  diving,  tub  racing  and  log  riding, 
rowing  and  paddling,  whirlpool  swimming 
and  bridge  jumping,  water  polo  and  plain 
fights  at  the  swimming  hole,  each  and  every 
one  of  which  plays  its  part  in  the  clean- 
liAioss  and  strenuous  manliness  of  the 
nation. 

High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  male  and 
female  are  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
waters  and  the  out-of-doors.  To  the  boys 
of  a  country  neighborhood  nothing  is  so 
delightful  as  the  evening  gatherings  at 
wimming  hole.    The  country  boy  has 


the  advantage  of  his  city  cousin  in  that 
there  are  no  policemen  to  prescribe  bis 
dress  or  to  interfere  when  he  takes  a 
notion  to  tie  some  other  fellow's  shirt  full 
of  many  and  varied  knots.  That  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  the  swimming  hole.  All  of 
us  who  lived  in  the  country  have  played 
that  trick  on  the  other  fellow.  Sometimes 
we  gave  the  shirt  a  thorough  soaking,  too, 
before  we  left  it.  In  that  case  he  was  sure 
to  be  late  for  supper.  Generally  we  took 
this  method  of  squaring  accounts  with  the 
fellow  bigger  than  ourselves  who  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  bank  and  tossed  a  handful 
of  mud  at  each  of  us  as  we  were  leaving 
the  stream.  We  had  washed  that  off  and 
laughed.  But  he  kept  on'  throwing  mud 
every  time  we  left  the  water. 

All  the  fun,  however,  is  by  no  means  for 
the  country  boy.  Every  city  that  is  a  city 
has  a  water  front,  and  every  board  of  alder- 
men and  every  mayor  worthy  an  official 
place  in  this  democratic  nation  is  urging 
or  has  urged  the  establishment  of  free 
swimming  pools.  The  greatest  swimmers 
have  come  from  the  cities,  and  seemingly 
from  the  most  crowded  cities;  possibly  be- 
cause the  young  inhabitants  who  want  rest 
from  the  dirt  and  noise  and  roar  find  it 
not  in  fields  and  forests  but  in  the  water. 
So  Philadelphia  and  Boston  now  and  then 
turn  out  a  man  who  dares  the  Niagara 
Rapids,  while  New  York's  crowded  East 
Side  produces  bridge  jumpers  and  men 
who,  when  occasion  demands,  can  cross 
from  Blaekweirs  Island  to  the  city  through 
the  Hell  Gate  current  without  the  aid  of 
boat  or  life  preserver. 

The  swimming  pool  is,  and  will  be,  the 
place  where  the  multitude  seeks  its  water 
outing,  for  the  pool  requires  none  of  the 
outlay  of  canoeing  or  other  more  evolved 
water  sport.  Shortly  before  Decoration 
Day  the  pools,  free  and  "pay,"  open  their 
doors,  and  the  crowded  sections  of  our 
towns  turn  out  their  inhabitants  to  become 
amphibian.  In  New  York,  where  the 
crowding  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
American  city,  the  free  baths  are  thronged 
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from  morning  till  night.  Policemen  make 
the  bathers  stand  in  line,  and  every  twenty 
minutes  u  gong  tells  one  set  to  get  out  and 
iiotiiies  those  waiting  that  their  turn  has 

The  free  pool  is  not  a  place  of  games. 
but  a  scene  of  revelry  where  young  and 
old.  clean  and  dirty,  employed  and  idle, 
dive    anil    swim,    and    paddle    and  splash. 


he  comes  hampered  with  parental  restric- 
tions, as  were  two  hopefuls  of  a  dozen 
years  who  last  summer  went  every  day  to 
an  east  aide  bath  carrying  the  life  pre- 
server prescribed  by  an  anxious  mother. 
Xow  and  then,  too,  a  mother  brings  her 
son,  but  leads  him  away  again  when  the 
policeman  tells  her  the  hath  is  barred  to 
her  sex.    And  all  those  things  hurt  so  when 
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There  is  no  system  of  instruction,  only  the 
freest  of  freedom  to  rejoice  in  the  thrill 
of  the  water  that  freshens  and  drives  away 
thoupht  of  the  pavement  heat  and  the  suf- 
focating breath  of  crowded  tenements. 
Human  nature  crops  out  of  these  baths 
when  the  small  boy,  leaving  the  water, 
hurries  his  dressing  and  takes  his  place 
at  the  end  of  the  waiting  line,  Now  and 
then  he  will  emerge  from  the  bath  house 
to  find  an  irate  parent  in  waiting.    Again 


a  hundred  of  your  more  fortunate  fellows 
are  looking  on. 

In  the  pay  baths  there  is  real  s|jort. 
Here  one  pays  twenty-five  cents  and  is 
unlimited  as  to  time.  Here,  too,  is  an 
instructor,  who  for  varying  sums  will  guar- 
antee to  teach  the  least  clever  pupil  to 
swim.  When  one  can  swim  he  is  ready  to 
take  up  the  sports  of  water  in  ear  st. 
Diving  is  the  next  step.  The  criterioua 
rif  good  diving  are  not  what  the  beginner 
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would  suspect.  Mere  staying  under  water, 
and  thus  progreasing  long  distances,  is  a 
secondary  matter.  So,  too,  are  diving  to 
great  depths  and  diving  for  objects  on  the 
bottom.  Instead,  the  feat  attempted  and 
greatly  sought  partakes  more  of  the  acro- 
batic. Here  is  where  the  development  of 
nerve  begins.  When  the  beginner  climbs 
ten  feel  or  more  above  the  water,  and  for 
the  first  time  contemplates  a  headforemost 
leap,  he  must  be  specially  adapted  to  that 
sort  of  thing  or  little  waves  of  chilliness 


fascination  of  diving.  lie  will  not  long  be 
content  with  the  mere  headforemost  leap. 
He  must  turn  somersault,  and  double 
somersault,  and  somersault  backward.  lie 
must  leap  into  the  air  and  come  down 
as  straight  as  a  plummet  in  the  perpendic- 
ular dive,  must  describe  an  arch  from  the 
apring  board,  double  Up  in  the  jack-knife 
dive,  and  twist  his  body  for  the  boom- 
erang dive,  which  brings  him  without  a 
single  arm  or  leg  stroke  back  to  the  foot 
of  the  wall  from  which  he  sprang.     The 


will  chase  each  other  up  and  down  hia 
siiine.  He  thinka  what  will  happen  if  he 
fails  to  strike  squarely.  He  knows  that  to 
land  on  his  stomach  will  knock  the  breath 
out  of  him,  to  say  the  least,  and  he  docs 
not  quite  know  what  more  it  may  do.  Then 
comes  the  first  terrifying  leap,  when  he 
seems  to  hang  suspended  in  air  for  an 
indefinite  time  and  concludes  that  nothing 
can  save  him  from  landing  flat  on  hia 
Momach.  But  he  strikes  the  water  squarely, 
head  on,  and  is  at  once  wild  to  try  it  over 
again.    He  is  just  beginning  to  know  (he 


best  diver  is  the  man  who  comes  nearest 
to  being  an  acrobat,  who  can  best  control 
his  body  in  flights  through  the  air  in  vary- 
ing positions.  When  the  season  has  well 
opened  one  may  find  a  score  of  places  on 
the  water  front  of  every  large  city  where 
lithe  bodied  youngsters  are  running  and 
climbing  and  leaping,  one  after  the  other, 
cutting  the  air  and  striking  the  water  in 
glad  play,  like  the  frolicsome  leapings  of 
a  school  of  flying-fish. 

I  have  mentioned  a  rediscovery  of  our 
rivers  and  inland  lakes.     The  craft  of  the 
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discoverer  was  the  canoe.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  land  whose  aboriginal  inhabitants 
used  it  and  whose  civilized  explorers  had 
almost  no  other  means  of  penetrating  to 
the  continent's  heart,  should  wait  until  the 
sevonties  to  make  the  eanoe  an  agent  in 
its  recreative  life.  But  when  the  outdoor 
spirit  swept  fully  over  the  land  the  canoe 
came  to  stay.  When  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club  held  its  first  regatta  in  1873  there 
were  fewer  than  a  dozen  similar  clubs  on 
the  continent.  Nor  were  there  more  than 
that  number  when  the  American  Canoe 
Association  held  its  initial  meet  on  Lake 
George,  twenty-two  years  ago.  To-day  the 
canoe  and  the  canoe  club  belong  to  well 
ni(th  every  city  with  sheltered  waters. 

The  inland  public  is  apt  to  think  of 
canoeing  as  something  strenuous,  looking 
always  to  heartbreaking  contests  as  the 
chief    end.      One    who    visits    any    of  the 


canoeing  centres  will  see  the  falsity  of  thia 
conception.  If  he  visit  the  Charles,  which 
the  Bostonians  and  nearby  residents  have 
fringed  with  their  club  houses,  the  Schuyl- 
kill, the  lower  Delaware,  the  Potomac;  or 
if  he  turn  westward  to  inland  waters,  to 
the  Detroit,  the  St.  Clair,  the  Mississippi; 
or  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  where  the  canoeists 
of  two  nations  hold  carnival,  he  will  find 
the  craft  more  the  agent  of  restful  recrea- 
tion than  of  strife  and  contest.  On  a 
moonlight  night  the  city  turns  out  to  sing, 
to  drift  and  to  sail  and  to  paddle  on  the 
freshening  surface  of  stream  or  lake.  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  holidays  see  picnic 
parties  pushed  away  from  the  scenes  of 
business  and  ambition,  to  rest  and  lunch 
by  ice  cold  springs  in  elm  and  maple 
groves. 

It  is  at  the  regattas  of  yacht  r 


clubs  or  at  the  grenl  canoe  meets  that  the 
various  sports  of  the  water  touch  elbows. 
There  are  the  racea,  the  primary  reason 
for  the  meet,  to  arouse  and  thrill  with  the 
spirit  of  contest.  There  are  the  feats  of 
xkill.  the  spectnciilar  and  the  amusing, 
which  are  the  refined  out-cropping  of  the 
best  that  the  sport  contains.  As  a  man 
becomes  more  and  more  export  in  the 
handling;  of  tiny  craft  and  in  swimming, 
there  comes  the  sense  of  skill,  of  mastery, 
that  breeds  the  lonping  for  new  ways  to 
control  the  element  which  has  made  the 
men  of  all  pencrations  fearful.  So  the 
spectators  of  every  preat  regatta  sec 
canoeists  who,  not  content  with  riding 
waves  and  shooting  rapids,  must  turn 
somersault  and  alight  in  the  cockpit, 
jump  the  rope  on  deck,  dance  on  the  how 
while  the  stern  rises  from  the  water,  whirl 
the  canoo  over  and  stand  in  the  cockpit 
when  it  rights  itself,  or  climb  the  slender 
masts  and  spring  from  mast  to  water  with- 
out upsetting  the  canoe. 


Spectacular  are  the  night  parades  when 
a  long  line  of  craft,  brilliant  with  many 
colored  Chinese  lanterns  and  curiously 
sputtering  fires  that  give  the  whole  o 
weird,  dazzling  effect,  pass  down  the 
centre  of  river  or  along  the  shore 
of  lake.  Spectacular,  yet  full  both  of  skill 
and  rollicking  fun,  are  the  amusing  con- 
tests of  the  daytime.  Here  a  dozen  bath- 
ing-suited fellows,  in  tubs  exactly  like  the 
washtub  of  the  laundress  or  the  lemonade 
tub  of  the  circus  fakir.  line  up  for  con- 
test. Each  must  sit  in  the  tub  and  let 
his  feet  hang  over  the  front.  The  pistol 
cracks  and  off  starts  the  line.  Now  a 
craft,  whose  pilot  applies  power  unevenly, 
turns  to  one  side;  there  is  a  collision,  a 
tub  fills,  a  man  disappears  beneath  the 
water,  only  to  come  up  a  second  later  anil 
swim  to  the  bank.  With  the  finish  at  hand 
efforts  are  redoubled.  Here  a  paddler  tips 
over  backward,  and  there,  leaning  too  far 
forward,  another  feels  that  hopeless  sensa- 
tion that  comes  with  a  filling  tub,  which 
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ilt'lays  a  minute,  wabbles,  and  goca  down. 
Not  all  comic  is  the  race;  a  good  tub  racer 
must  have  a  level  head.  Otherwise  he  will 
paddle  too  hard  on  one  side  and  find  his 
craft  merely  turning  around,  or  he  will 
lean  too  far  forward  or  backward,  and  feel 
his  tub  filling  and  sinking  before  the  race 
is  well  started.  So,  too,  with  the  candle 
race,  in  which  each  swimmer  must  carry 
a  liK'hted  candle  in  his  mouth,  and  the  full 
dress  race  in  which  contestants  wear  com- 
plete suits  from  hat  to  shoes,  and  must 
carry   the  hat  to  the  finish. 

Equally  spectacular,  not  at  all  comic, 
but  strenuous  and  bound  to  bring  out  one's 
latent  nerve,  is  water  polo.  Whoever  has 
lived  in  the  country  will  recognize  in  it 
the  elements  of  the  old  fashioned  water 
battle  at  the  swimming  hole.     In  that  we 


divided  into  two  sides  and  then  tried  to 
drown  one  another  into  submission  by 
splashing  with  hands,  or  sticks,  or  paddles, 
or  tin  cups,  according  as  the  rules  of  that 
particular  game  prescribed.  It  took  cour- 
age, and  the  side  won  whose  men  could  go 
on  splashing  accurately  and  forcefully 
when  their  eves  and  breathing  apparatus 
were  full  of  water.  So  likewise  in  the 
more  skilled  game;  when  the  dashing 
novice  feels  the  half-Nelson  of  his  oppo- 
nent and  finds  his  head  a  foot  or  more 
below  the  surface,  with  water  instead  of 
air  making  up  the  great  portion  of  a  last 
hurried  breath,  his  courage  is  tried.  As 
he  comes  to  know  the  game,  however,  his 
nerve  develops,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  this  as  of  all  other  manly 
sports. 
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V%— THE  BUFFALO  RUNNERS 


By  A.  C.  LAUT 


I. 


IF  the  Trapper  had  a  crest  like  the 
knights  of  the  wilderness  who  lived 
lives  of  daredoing  in  olden  times  it 
should  represent  a  canoe,  a  snowshoe,  a 
muskrat,  a  beaver,  and  a  buffalo.  While 
the  beaver  was  his  quest  and  the  coin  of 
the  fur  trading  realm,  the  buffalo  was  the 
great  staple  on  which  the  very  existence  of 
the  trapper  depended. 

Bed  and  blankets  and  clothing,  shields 
for  war  time,  sinew  for  bows,  bone  for  the 
shaping  of  rude  lance  heads,  kettles  and 
bull  boats  and  saddles,  roof  and  rug  and 
curtain  wall  for  the  hunting  lodge;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  food  that  could  be 
kept  in  any  climate  for  any  length  of  time 
and  combined  the  lightest  weight  with  the 
greatest  nourishment — all  these  were  sup- 
plied by  the  buffalo. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Rockies  the  buffalo  was  to  the  hunter 
what  wheat  is  to  the  farmer.  Moose  and 
antelope  and  deer  .were  plentiful  in  the 
limited  area  of  a  favored  habitat.  Pro- 
vided with  water  and  grass,  the  buffalo 
could  thrive  in  any  latitude  south  of  the 
sixties,  with  a  preference  for  the  open 
ground  of  the  great  central  plains,  except 
when  storms  and  heat  drove  the  herds  to 
the  shelter  of  woods  and  valleys.  Besides, 
in  that  keen  struggle  for  existence  which 
goes  on  in  the  animal  world,  the  buffalo 
had  strength  to  defy  all  enemies.  Of  all 
the  creatures  that  prey,  only  the  full 
grown  grizzly  was  a  match  against  the 
buffalo;  and,  according  to  old  hunting 
legends,  even  the  grizzly  held  back  from 
attacking  a  beast  in  the  prime  of  its  power 
and  sneaked  in  the  wake  of  the  roving 
herds  like  the  coyotes  and  timber  wolves 
for  the  chance  of  hamstringing  a  calf,  or 
breaking  a  young  cow's  neck,  or  tackling 
some  poor  old  king,  worsted  in  battle  and 
deposed  from  the  leadership  of  the  herd, 


or  snapping  up  a  lost  buffalo  staggering 
blind  in  the  trail  of  a  prairie  fire.  The 
buffalo,  like  the  range  cattle,  had  a  quality 
that  made  for  the  persistence  of  the  spe- 
cies. When  attacked  by  a  beast  of  prey  they 
would  line  up  for  defense,  charge  upon  the 
assailant,  and  trample  its  life  out.  Adapt- 
ability to  environment,  strength  excelling 
all  foes,  wonderful  sagacity  against  attack 
— these  were  factors  that  partly  explained 
the  vastness  of  the  buffalo  herds  once  roam- 
ing this  continent. 

Proofs  enough  remain  to  show  that  the 
size  of  the  herds  simply  could  not  be  exag- 
gerated. In  two  great  areas  their  multi- 
tude exceeded  anything  in  the  known 
world.  These  were:  (1)  Between  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Missouri,  fenced  in,  as 
it  were,  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies ; 
(2)  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan, bounded  by  the  Rockies  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east  by  that  depres- 
sion where  lie  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
and.Winnipegoosis.  In  both  regions  the 
prairie  is  scarred  by  trails  where  the  buf- 
falo have  marched  single  file  to  their 
watering  places,  trails  trampled  by  such  a 
multitude  of  hoofs  that  the  groove  sinlcs 
to  the  depths  of  a  rider's  stirrup  or  the 
hub  of  a  wagon  wheel.  At  fording  places 
on  the  Qu'Appelle  and  -Saskatchewan  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone, 
and  Arkansas  in  the  Western  States,  car- 
casses of  buffalo  have  been  found  where 
the  stampeding  herd  trampled  the  weak 
under  foot,  virtually  building  a  bridge  of 
the  dead  over  which  the  vast  herd  rushed. 

Then  there  are  the  "  fairy  rings,"  ruts 
like  the  water  trail,  running  in  a  perfect 
circle,  with  the  hoofprints  of  countless 
multitudes  in  and  outside  the  ring.  Two 
explanations  were  given  of  these.  When 
the  calves  were  yet  little  and  the  wild 
animals  ravenous  with  spring  hunger  the 
bucks  and  old  leaders  formed  a  cordon  o"*^ 
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protection  round  the  mothers  and  their 
young.  The  late  Colonel  Bedson  of  Stony 
Mountain,  Manitoba,  who  had  the  finest 
collection  of  buffalo  in  America  until  his 
death  ten  years  ago  when  the  buffalo  were 
shipped  to  Texas,  observed  another  occa- 
sion when  the  buffalo  formed  a  circle.  Of 
an  ordinary  winter  storm  the  herd  took 
small  notice  except  to  turn  backs  to  the 
wind;  but  if  to  a  howling  blizzard  were 
added  a  biting  north  wind  with  the  ther- 
mometer forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  buf- 
falo lay  down  in  a  crescent  as  a  wind  break 
to  the  young.  Besides  the  "fairy  rings" 
and  the  fording  places,  evidences  of  the 
buffaloes'  numbers  are  found  at  the  salt 
licks,  alkali  depressions  on  the  prairie, 
soggy  as  paste  in  the  spring,  dried  hard  as 
rock  in  midsummer,  and  retaining  foot- 
prints like  a  plaster  cast;  while  at  the 
wallows,  where  the  buffalo  have  been  tak- 
ing mud  baths  as  a  refuge  from  vermin 
and  summer  heat,  the  ground  is  scarred 
and  ploughed  as  if  for  ramparts. 

The  comparison  of  the  buffalo  herds  to 
the  northland  caribou  has  become  almost 
a  commonplace;  but  it  is  the  sheerest  non- 
sense. From  Hearne  two  hundred  years  ago 
to  Tyrrel  in  '94  no  mention  is  ever  made 
of  a  caribou  herd  exceeding  10,000.  Few 
herds  of  1,000  have  been  seen.  What  are 
the  facts  regarding  the  buffalo? 

In  the  forties,  when  the  American  Fur 
Company  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  power, 
there  were  sent  from  St.  Louis  alone  in  a 
single  year  100,000  robes;  and  the  com- 
pany bought  only  the  perfect  ones.  The 
hunter  usually  kept  an  ample  supply  for 
his  own  needs,  so  that  for  every  robe 
bought  by  the  company  three  times  as 
many  were  taken  from  the  plains.  St. 
Louis  was  only  one  port  of  shipment. 
Equal  quantities  of  robes  were  being  sent 
from  Mackinaw,  Detroit,  Montreal,  and 
Hudson  Bay.  A  million  would  not  cover 
the  number  of  robes  sent  east  each  year 
in  the  forties.  In  1868  Inman,  Sheridan, 
and  Custer  rode  continuously  for  three 
days  through  one  herd  in  the  Arkansas 
region;  and  in  1869  trains  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  were  held  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  at  night  to  permit  the  pass- 
age of  one  herd  across  the  tracks.  Army 
officers  relate  that  in  1862  a  herd  that 
covered  an  area  of  seventy  by  thirty  miles 
moved  north  from  the  Arkansas  to  the 
Yellowstone.     Catlin  and  Inman  and  army 


men  and  employes  of  the  fur  companies 
considered  a  drove  of  100,000  buffalo  a 
common  sight  along  the  line  of  the  Santa 
F6  trail.  Inman  computes  that  from  St. 
Louis  alone  the  bones  of  thirty-one  million 
buffalo  were  shipi^ed  between  1868  and 
1881.  Northward  the  testimony  is  the 
same.  John  McDonnell,  a  partner  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  later  one  of  the 
Astorians  under  John  Jacob  Astor,  tells 
how,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
a  herd  stampeded  across  the  ice  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  Valley.  In  some  places  the 
ice  broke.  When  the  thaw  came  «  contin- 
uous line  of  drowned  buffalo  drifted  past 
the  fur  post  for  three  days.  Mr.  McDon- 
nell counted  up  to  7,360 ;  then  his  patience 
gave  out.  And  the  number  of  the  drowned 
was  only  a  fringe  of  the  traveling  herd. 

To-day  where  are  the  buffalo  ?  A  few  in 
the  public  parks  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  An  isolated  and  protected  few  in 
a  huge  triangle  southwest  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  A  few  of  Colonel  Bedson's 
old  herd  on  Lord  Strathcona's  farm  in 
Manitoba,  and  the  rest  on  a  ranch  in  Texas. 
The  railway  more  than  the  pothunter  was 
the  power  that  exterminated  the  buffalo. 
The  railway  brought  the  settler;  and  the 
settler  cut  up  the  great  ranges  where  the 
buffalo  could  have  galloped  away  from  all 
the  pothunters  of  earth  combined.  With- 
out the  railway  the  buffalo  could  have 
resisted  the  white  man,  as  their  numbers 
resisted  Indian  hunters  from  time  inune- 
morial ;  but  when  the  iron  line  cut  athwart 
the  continent  the  herds  only  stampeded 
from  one  quarter  to  rush  into  the  fresh 
dangers  of  another. 

II. 

Much  has  been  said  about  man^s  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  buffalo;  and  too 
much  could  not  be  said  against  those  mono- 
maniacs of  slaughter  who  went  into  the 
buffalo  hunt  from  sheer  love  of  killing; 
hiring  the  Indians  to  drive  a  herd  over  an 
embankment  or  into  soft  snow,  while  the 
valiant  hunters  sat  in  some  sheltered  spot 
picking  off  the  helpless  quarry.  This  was 
not  hunting.  It  was  butchery,  which  none 
but  hungry  savages  and  white  barbarians 
practised.  The  plainsman,  the  true  type 
of  the  buffalo  hunter,  entered  the  lists  of  a 
fair  field — that  is,  fair  to  the  buffalo— for 
the  odds  were  a  hundred  to  one  against 
the  hunter,  and  his  only  advantage  over 
brute  strength  was  dexterity  of  aim. 
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Man  was  the  least  cruel  of  the  buffalo's 
foes.  Far  cruder  havoc  was  worked  by  the 
prairie  fire,  the  fights  for  supremacy  in  the 
leadership  of  the  herd,  the  sleuths  of  the 
trail,  and  the  wild  stampedes  often  started 
by  nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  on  the  prairie.  Natural  history  tells 
of  nothing  sadder  than  a  buffalo  herd 
overtaken  by  a  prairie  fire.  Flee  as  they 
might,  the  fiery  hurricane  was  fleeter ;  and 
when  the  flames  swept  past  buffalo  were 
left  staggering  over  the  wastes,  blind  from 
the  fire,  singed  to  the  raw,  and  mad  with  a 
thirst  they  were  helpless  to  quench. 

In  the  fights  for  leadership  of  the  herd 
old  age  went  down  before  youth.  Colonel 
Bedson's  daughter  has  often  told  me  of 
her  sheer  terror  as  a  child  when  these  bat- 
tles took  place  among  the  buffalo.  The 
first  intimation  of  trouble  was  usually  a 
boldness  among  the  young  fellows  of 
maturing  strength.  On  the  rove  these 
youngsters  were  hooked  and  butted  back 
into  place  as  a  rear  guard  for  the  first  year 
or  two  of  their  existence;  and  woe  to  the 
fellow  whose  vanity  tempted  him  within 
range  of  the  leader's  sharp  pruning  hook 
horns.  Just  as  the  wolf  attacks  either  the 
throat  or  leg  sinews  of  a  victim,  so  the 
irate  buffalo  aimed  at  the  point  most  vul- 
nerable to  his  sharp-curved  horn — the  soft 
flank,  where  a  quick  rip  meant  torture  and 
death.  Game  a  day  when  the  young  fel- 
lows refused  to  be  hooked  and  hectored  to 
the  rear!  Then  one  of  the  boldest  braced 
himself,  circling  and  guarding  and  wheel- 
ing, and  keeping  his  lowered  horns  in  line 
with  the  head  of  the  older  rival.  That  was 
the  buffalo  challenge !  And  there  presently 
followed  a  bellowing  like  the  rumbling  of 
distant  thunder,  each  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
other,  circling,  guarding,  countering  each 
other's  moves  like  fencers  with  foils.  When 
one  charged  the  other  wheeled  to  meet  the 
charge  straight  in  front ;  and  with  a  crash 
the  horns  were  locked.  It  was  then  a  con- 
test of  strength  against  strength,  dexter- 
ity against  dexterity.  Not  unusually  the 
older  brute  went  into  a  fury  from  sheer 
amazement  at  the  younger's  presumption. 
His  guarded  charges  became  blind  rushes 
— and  he  soon  found  himself  on  the  end 
of  a  pair  of  piercing  horns.  As  soon  as 
the  rumbling  and  pawing  began  Colonel 
Bedson  used  to  send  his  herders  out  on  the 
fleetest  buffalo  ponies  to  part  the  contest- 
ants;  for,  like  the  king  of  beasts  that  he 


was,  the  buffalo  did  not  know  how  to  sur- 
render. He  fought  till  he  could  fight  no 
more;  and  if  he  was  not  killed  was  likely 
to '  be  mangled,  a  deposed  king,  whipped 
and  broken-spirited  and  relegated  to  the 
fag  end  of  the  trail,  where  he  dragged 
lamely  after  the  subjects  he  once  ruled. 

Some  day  the  barking  of  a  prairie  dog, 
the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
startled  a  giddy  young  cow.  She  tossed  up 
her  head  with  a  snort  and  was  off.  Then 
was  a  stampede — ^myriad  forms  lumbering 
over  the  earth  till  the  ground  rocked;  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  buffalo  herd  but 
the  smoking  dust  on  the  far  horizon — 
nothing  but  the  poor,  old,  deposed  king, 
too  weak  to  keep  up  the  pace,  feeble  with 
fear,  trembling  at  his  own  shadow,  leaping 
in* terror  at  a  leaf  blown  by  the  wind. 
After  that  the  end  was  near;  and  the  old 
buffalo  must  have  realized  the  fact  as 
plainly  as  a  human  being  would.  Had  he 
roamed  the  plains,  guarded  the  calves  from 
the  sleuths  of  the  trail,  and  seen  the 
devourer  leap  on  a  fellow  comrade  before 
death  had  come,  without  knowing  those 
vague  gray  forms  always  hovering  behind 
him,  always  sneaking  to  the  crest  of  a  hill 
when  he  hid  in  the  valley,  always  skulking 
through  the  prairie  grass  when  he  went  to 
a  lookout  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  always  stop- 
ping when  he  stopped,  creeping  close  when 
he  lay  down,  scuttling  when  he  wheeled, 
snapping  at  his  heels  when  he  stooped  to 
drink  ?  If  the  buffalo  did  not  know  what 
the  presence  of  these  creatures  meant  he 
would  not  have  spent  his  entire  life  from 
calfhood  guarding  against  them.  He  did 
know;  therein  lay  the  tragedy  of  the  old 
king's  end.  He  invariably  sought  some 
steep  background  where  he  could  take  his 
last  stand  against  the  wolves  with  a  face 
to  the  foe.    But  the  end  was  inevitable. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  wolf  pack 
baited  him  to  the  fore,  skulkers  darted  to 
the  rear.  And  when,  after  a  struggle  that 
lasted  for  days,  his  hind  legs  sank  pow- 
erless, hamstrung  by  the  snap  of  some 
vicious  coyote,  he  still  kept  his  face  to  the 
foe.  But  in  sheer  horror  of  the  tragedy 
the  rest  is  untellable,  for  the  hungry 
powers  that  prey  do  not  wait  until  death 
comes  to  their  victim. 

Poor  old  king!  Is  anything  that  man 
has  ever  done  to  the  buffalo  herd  half  as 
tragically  pitiful  as  nature's  process  of 
deposing    a   buffalo    leader?     Catlin    and 
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Inman  and  every  traveler  familiar  with  the 
great  plains  region  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Saskatchewan  testify  that  the  quick 
death  of  the  bullet  was,  indeed,  the  mercy 
stroke  compared  to  nature's  end  of  her 
wild  creatures.  In  Colonel  Bedson's  herd 
the  fighters  were  always  parted  before 
either  was  disabled;  but  it  was  always  at 
the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three  ponies'  lives. 

In  the  park  specimens  of  buffalo  a  curi- 
ous deterioration  is  apparent.  On  Lord 
Strathcona's  farm  in  Manitoba,  where  the 
buffalo  have  several  hundred  acres  of 
ranging  ground  and  are  nearer  to  the  wild 
state  than  elsewhere,  they  still  retain  the 
leonine  splendor  of  strength  in  shoulders 
and  head ;  but  at  Banff  only  the  older  ones 
have  this  appearance,  the  younger  genejra- 
tion,  like  those  of  the  city  parks,  gradually 
assuming  more  dwarfed  proportions  about 
the  shoulders  with  a  suggestiveness  of  a 
big,  round  headed,  clumsy  sheep. 

m. 
Between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Saskatch- 
ewan buffalo  were  always  plentiful  enough 
for  an  amateur's  hunt;  but  the  trapper  of 
the  plains,  to  whom  the  hunt  meant  food 
and  clothing  and  a  roof  for  the  coming 
year,  favored  two  seasons:  (1)  The  end 
of  June,  when  he  had  brought  in  his  packs 
to  the  fur  post  and  the  winter's  trapping 
was  over  and  the  post  full  of  idle  hunters 
keen  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase;  (2) 
in  midwinter,  when  that  curious  lull  came 
over  animal  life  before  the  autumn  stores 
had  been  exhausted  and  before  the  forage 
began.  In  both  seasons  the  buffalo  robes 
were  prime;  sleek  and  glossy  in  June 
before  the  shedding  of  the  fleece  with  the 
fur  at  its  greatest  length,  fresh  and  clean 
and  thick  in  midwinter.  But  in  mid- 
winter the  hunters  were  scattered,  the 
herds  broken  in  small  battalions,  the  cli- 
mate perilous  for  a  lonely  man  who  might 
be  tempted  to  track  fleeing  herds  many 
miles  from  a  known  course.  South  of  the 
Yellowstone  the  individual  hunter  pur- 
sued the  buffalo  as  he  pursued  deer,  by 
still  hunting;  for,  though  the  buffalo  is 
keen  of  scent,  he  is  dull  of  sight,  except 
sideways  on  the  level,  and  is  not  easily  dis- 
turbed by  a  noise  as  long  as  he  does  not 
see  its  cause.  Behind  the  shelter  of  a 
moimd  and  to  leeward  of  the  herd  a  trap- 
per might  succeed  in  bringing  down  what 
would  be  a  creditable  showing  in  a  moose 
^  elk  hunt,  but  this  trapper  was  hunting 


buffalo  for  their  robes.  Two  or  three  robes 
were  not  enough  from  a  large  herd;  and 
before  he  could  get  more  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  stampede.  Decoy  work  was  too 
slow  for  buffalo  hunting,  so  was  tracking 
on  dnowshoes,  the  way  the  Indians  hunted 
north  of  the  Yellowstone.  A  wounded 
buffalo  at  close  range  was  <^uit«  as  vicious 
as  a  wounded  grizzly,  and  it  did  not  pay 
to  risk  life  getting  a  pelt  for  which  the 
trade  would  give  only  four  or  ^ve  dollars 
worth  of  goods. 

The  Indians  also  hunted  buffalo  by  driv- 
ing them  over  a  precipice  where  hunters 
were  stationed  on  each  side  below,  or  by 
luring  the  herd  into  a  pound  or  pit  by 
means  of  an  Indian  decoy  masking  under 
a  buffalo  hide.  But  precipice  and  pit  de- 
stroyed pelts ;  and  if  the  pound  were  a  sort 
of  a  cheval-de-frise,  or  corral,  converging 
to  the  inner  end,  it  required  more  hunters 
than  were  ever  together  except  at  the  in- 
coming of  the  spring  brigades. 

Were  there  many  hunters  and  count- 
less buffalo  the  white  blood  of  the  plains 
trapper  preferred  a  fair  fight  on  an  open 
field,  not  the  indiscriminate  carnage  of  the 
Indian  hunter.  The  greatest  buffalo  runs 
took  place  after  the  opening  of  spring; 
and  the  greatest  of  these  were  on  the  upper 
Missouri.  This  was  the  Mandane  country, 
where  hunters  of  the  Mackinaw  from  Mioh- 
ilimackinac,  of  the  Missouri  from  St. 
Louis,  of  the  Nor'westers  from  Montreal, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  from  Fort  Douglas 
(Winnipeg)  used  to  congregate  before  the 
war  of  1812,  which  barred  out  Canadian 
traders.  At  a  later  date  the  famous  loud- 
screeching  Red  Biver  ox  carts  were  used 
to  transport  supplies  to  the  scene  of  the 
hunt;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  last  cen- 
tury all  hunters,  whites,  Indians,  and 
squaws,  rode  to  field  on  cayuse  ponies  or 
bronchos,  with  no  more  supplies  than  could 
be  stowed  away  in  a  saddle  pack  and  no 
other  escort  than  the  old  fashioned  musket 
over  each  white  man's  shoulder.  The 
Indians  were  armed  with  bow  and  arrows 
only.  The  course  usually  led  north  and 
westward,  for  the  reason  that  at  this  sea- 
son the  herds  were  on  their  great  migra- 
tion north  and  the  course  of  the  rivers 
headed  them  westward.  From  the  first 
day  out  the  hunter  best  fitted  for  the  cap- 
taincy was  recognized  as  leader,  and  such 
discipline  was  maintained  as  prevented 
unruly     spirits     stampeding     the     buffalo 
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before  the  cavalcade  had  closed  near 
enough  for  the  wild  rush. 

At  night  the  hunters  slept  under  open 
sky,  with  horses  picketed  to  saddles,  sad- 
dles as  pillows,  and  musket  in  hand.  When 
the  course  led  through  the  country  of  hos- 
tiles  sentinels  kept  guard;  hut  midnight 
usually  saw  all  hunters  in  the  deep  sleep 
of  outdoor  life,  bare  face  upturned  to  the 
stars,  a  little  tenuous  stream  of  uprising 
smoke  where  the  campfire  still  glowed 
red ;  on  the  far  shadowy  horizon,  where  the 
moonlit  sky  line  met  the  billowing  prairie 
in  perfect  circle,  vague  whitish  forms — 
the  coyotes  keeping  watch  stealthily  and 
shunless  as  death. 

The  northward  movement  of  the  buffalo 
began  with  the  spring.  Odd  scattered 
herds  might  have  roamed  the  valleys  in  the 
winter,  but  as  the  grass  grew  deeper  and 
lush  with  spring  rains  the  reaches  of 
prairie  land  became  literally  covered  with 
the  humpback,  furry  forms  of  the  roving 
herds.  Indian  legends  ascribed  their  com- 
ing directly  to  the  spirits.  The  more  pro- 
saic white  man  explained  that  the  buffalo 
were  only  emerging  from  winter  shelter, 
and  the  migration  was  a  search  for  fresher 
feeding  ground. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  northward  they  went, 
in  straggling  herds  that  covered  the  prairie 
like  a  flock  of  locusts;  in  close  formed 
battalions  with  leaders  and  scouts  and 
flank  guards  protecting  the  cows  and  the 
young;  in  long  lines,  single  file,  leaving 
the  ground,  soft  from  spring  rains,  marked 
with  a  rutlike  ditch;  in  a  mad  stampede, 
at  a  lumbering  gallop  that  roared  like  an 
ocean  tide  up  hills  and  down  steep  ravines, 
sure  footed  as  a  mountain  goat,  threshing 
through  the  swollen  watercourse  of  river 
and  slough,  up  embankments  with  long 
beards  and  fringed  dew-laps  dripping;  on 
and  on  and  on  they  came,  till  the  tidal 
wave  of  life  had  hulked  over  the  sky  line 
beyond  the  heaving  horizon.  Here  and 
there  in  the  brownish-black  mass  moved 
white  and  gray  forms,  light  colored  buf- 
falo, freaks  in  the  animal  world. 

The  age  of  the  calves  in  each  year's  herd 
varied.  The  writer  remembers  a  sturdy 
little  buffalo  that  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
this  troublous  life  one  freezing  night  in 
January,  with  a  howling  blizzard  and  the 
thermometer  at  forty  below,  a  combination 
that  is  sufficient  to  set  the  teeth  of  the 
most    mendacious    northerner    chattering. 


The  young  buffalo  spent  the  first  three  days 
of  his  life  in  this  gale  and  was  none  the 
worse,  which  seems  to  prove  that  climatic 
apology  "  though  it  is  cold,  you  don't  feel 
it."  Another  spindly  legged,  clumsy  bun- 
dle of  fawn  and  fur  in  the  same  herd 
counted  its  natal  day  from  a  sweltering 
afternoon  in  August. 

IV. 

Many  signs  told  the  buffalo  runners 
which  way  to  ride  for  the  herd.  There 
was  the  trail  to  the  watering  place.  There 
were  the  salt  licks  and  the  wallows  and  the 
crushed  grass  where  two  young  fellows 
had  been  crashing  each  other's  horns  in  a 
trial  of  strength.  There  were  the  bones 
of  the  poor  old  deposed  kings,  pitsked  clean 
by  the  coyotes,  or  perhaps  the  lonely  out- 
cast himself,  standing  at  bay,  feeble  and 
frightened,  a  picture  of  dumb  woe!  To 
such  the  hunter's  shot  came  as  a  mercy 
stroke.  Or  most  interesting  of  all  signs 
and  surest  proof  that  the  herd  was  near — 
a  little  bundle  of  fawn  colored  fur,  lying, 
feet  out,  flat  as  a  door  mat,  under  hiding 
of  sage  bush  or  against  a  clay  mound  pre- 
cisely the  color  of  its  own  hide. 

Poke  it  I  An  ear  blinks,  or  a  big  ox-like 
eye  opens!  It  is  a  buffalo  calf  left  cached 
by  the  mother,  who  has  gone  to  the  water- 
ing place,  or  is  pasturing  with  the  drove. 
Lift  it  up!  It  is  inert  as  a  sack  of  wool. 
Let  it  go !  It  drops  to  earth  flat  and  life- 
less as  the  door  mat.  The  mother  has  told 
it  how  to  escape  the  coyote  and  wolverine, 
and  the  sly  little  rascal  is  "  playing  dead." 
But  if  you  fondle  it  and  warm  it — the 
Indians  say  breathe  into  its  face — it  for- 
gets all  about  the  mother's  warning  and 
follows  like  a  pup. 

At  the  first  signs  of  the  herd's  proximity 
the  squaws  parted  from  the  cavalcade  and 
all  impedimenta  was  left  at  their  camp. 
The  best  equipped  man  was  the  man  with 
the  best  horse,  a  horse  that  picked  out  the 
largest  buffalo  from  one  touch  of  the 
rider's  hand  or  foot,  that  galloped  swift  as 
the  wind  in  pursuit,  that  jerked  to  a  stop 
directly  op^iosite  the  brute's  shoulders  and 
leaped  from  the  sideward  sweep  of  the 
charging  horns.  No  sound  came  from  the 
hunters  till  all  were  within  close  range. 
Then  the  captain  gave  the  signal,  dropped 
a  flag,  waved  his  hand,  or  fired  a  shot ;  and 
the  hunters  charged. 

Arrows  whistled  through  the  air.     SI 
clattered  with  the  fusilade  of  artillerv 
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leys.  Bullets  fell  to  earth  with  the  dull 
ping  of  an  aim  glanced  off  the  adamant 
head  hones  or  matted  shoulder  fur  of  the 
hufFalo.  The  Indians  shouted  their  war 
cry  of  *^ Ah — oh!  Ah — oh!*'  Here  and 
there  French  voices  screamed  "  Voila! 
Les  hceufs!  Les  hceufs!  Sacre!  Ton- 
nerre!  Tir-tir-tir-donc!  By  Gar!''  And 
Missouri  traders  called  out  plain  and  less 
picturesque  but  more  forcible  English. 

Sometimes  the  suddenness  of  attack 
dazed  the  herd,  but  the  second  volley  with 
the  smell  of  powder  and  smoke  and  man 
started  the  stampede.  Then  followed  such 
a  wild  rush  as  is  unknown  in  the  annals  of 
any  other  hunting — up  hills,  down  embank- 
ments, over  cliffs,  through  sloughs,  across 
rivers  hard  and  fast  and  far  as  horses 
had  strength  to  carry  their  riders  in  a 
boundless  land!  Riders  were  unseated 
and  went  down  in  the  melee ;  horses  caught 
on  the  horns  of  charging  bulls  and  ripped 
from  shoulder  to  flank;  men  thrown  high 
in  air,  to  alight  on  the  back  of  a  buffalo; 
Indians  with  dexterous  aim  bringing  down 
the  great  brutes  with  one  arrow;  unwary 
hunters  trampled  to  death  under  a  multi- 
tude of  hoofs;  wounded  buffalo  turning 
with  fury  on  their  assailants  till  pursuer 
became  pursued  and  only  the  fleetness  of 
the  pony  saved  the  hunter's  life. 

A  retired  officer  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  who  took  part  in  a  Mis- 
souri buffalo  run  forty  years  ago,  de- 
scribes the  impression  at  the  time  as  of 
an  earthquake.  The  galloping  horses,  the 
rocking  mass  of  fleeing  buffalo,  the  rumb- 
ling and  quaking  of  the  ground  under  the 
thunderous  pounding,  were  all  like  a  vio- 
lent earthquake.  The  same  gentleman 
tells  how  he  once  saw  a  wounded  buffalo 
turn  on  an  Indian  hunter.  The  man's 
horse  took  fright.  Instead  of  darting 
sideways  to  give  him  a  chance  to  send  a 
last  finishing  shot  home,  the  horse  became 
wildly  unmanageable  and  fled.  The  buf- 
falo pursued.  Off  they  rushed,  rider  and 
buffalo,  the  Indian  craning  over  his  horse's 
neck,  the  horse  blown  and  fftgged  and 
unable  to  gain  one  pace  ahead  of  the  buf- 
falo, the  great  angry  beast  covered  with 
foam,  with  eyes  like  fire,  pounding  and 
pounding  —  closer  —  and    closer  —  to    the 


horse  till  rider  and  buffalo  disappeared 
over  the  horizon.  "  To  this  day  1  have 
wondered  what  became  of  that  Indian." 
said  the  officer,  "  for  the  horse  was  losing 
and  the  buffalo  gaining  when  they  went 
behind  the  bluff."  This  incident  illus- 
trates a  trait  seldom  found  in  wild  animals 
— a  persistent  vindictiveness. 

In  a  w<frd,  buffalo  hunting  was  not  all 
boys'  play.     After  the  hunt  came  the  gath- 
ering of  skins  and  meat.     The  tongue  was 
first  taken  as  a  delicacy  for  the  great  feast 
that   celebrated   every   buffalo   hunt.     To 
this  was  sometimes  added  the  "  fleece  fat,'' 
or  hump.    White  hunters  have  been  accused 
of  waste,  because  they  used  only  the  skin, 
tongue,   and   hiunp    of   the   buffalo.    But 
what    the   white   hunter   left     the   Indian 
took,  making  pemmican  by  pounding  the 
meat    with   tallow,    drying    thinly   shaved 
slices  into  "jerked  meat,"  getting  thread 
from  the  buffalo  sinews,  and  shaping  imple- 
ments of  the  chase  from  the  bones.    The 
gathering  of  the  spoils  was  not  the  least 
dangerous  part  of  the  buffalo  hunt.    Many 
an  apparently  lifeless  buffalo  has  lunged 
up  in  a  death  throe  that  cost  the  hunter 
dear.    The  Mounted  Police  officer,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made,  was  camping  with 
a  patrol  party  along  the  international  line 
between  Idaho  and  Canada.     Among  the 
hunting  stories  told  over  the  campfire  was 
that  of  the  Indian  pursued  by  the  wounded 
buffalo.     Scarcely  had  the  Colonel  finished 
his  anecdote  when  a  great  hulking  buffalo 
rose  to  the  crest  of  a  hillock  not  a  gun- 
shot away. 

"  Come  on,  men !  Let  us  all  have  a 
shot,"  cried  the  Colonel,  grasping  his  rifle. 

The  buffalo  dropped  at  the  first  rifle 
crack  and  the  men  scrambled  pell  mell  up 
the  hill  to  see  whose  bullet  struck  vital. 
Just  as  they  stooped  over  the  fallen  buf- 
falo it  lunged  up  with  an  angry  snort. 
The  story  of  the  pursued  Indian  was  still 
fresh  in  all  minds.  The  Colonel  was  the 
only  man  of  the  party  honest  enough  to 
tell  what  happened  next.  He  declares  if 
breath  had  not  given  out  every  man  would 
have  run  till  he  dropped  over  the  horizon 
like  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo.  And  when 
thev  plucked  up  courage  to  go  back  the 
buffalo  was  as  dead  as  a  stone. 
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HOW  ARTHUR  F.  DUFFEY  MADE  A  NEW  WORLD'S 

RECORD 

By  ALEXANDER  KIDD 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  RE(X)RD. 

TO  understand  the  meaning  of  a  rec- 
ord requires  the  mind  of  an  astron- 
omer which  seizes  upon  exact  in- 
stants out  of  eternity,  or  that  of  the 
surgeon  which  measures  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween life  and  death  in  hairs'  breadths,  or 
of  the  photographer  to  whom  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  second  means  success  or  failure. 

To  the  uninitiated  onlooker  in  the  grand 
stand,  who  knows  not  the  value  of  instants, 
a  second  seems  a  very  small  space  of  time, 
and  a  paltry  fraction  thereof  something  to 
be  neglected.  Surely,  thinks  this  one,  if  a 
man  can  run  a  hundred  yards  in  ten  sec- 
onds he  can  throw  an  extra  effort  into  his 
running  and  make  it  a  fraction  of  a  second 
less. 

If  such  a  one  will  reach  as  high  as  he  can 
above  his  head,  stand  on  his  tip  toes  and 
reach  higher  still,  then  stretch  every  mus- 
cle to  reach  his  very  highest,  and,  having 
done  so,  try  to  reach  one  inch  more,  he  will 
grasp  the  fact  that  there  are  human  limita- 
tions and,  perhaps,  appreciate  something 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  man  who  would 
make  bursts  of  speed  at  the  end  of  his  run. 

After  the  stop  watch  came  into  being  it 
seemed  for  very  many  years  that  no  human 
machine  had  been,  or  would  be,  made  that 
could  cover  one  hundred  yards  in  less  than 
ten  seconds ;  and  the  man  who  could  run  in 
that  time  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonder; 
which,  in  truth,  he  was.  Trained  men 
hurled  themselves  against  the  record;  they 
spurted  and  fought;  they  broke  tendons  and 
strained  muscles;  but  the  record  stood,  an 
intangible  something  beyond  which  the 
human  mind-power  could  not  drive  its  hu- 
man machine. 

Then  one  day,  some  dozen  years  ago, 
there  appeared  at  an  athletic  meet  in 
Washington  a  slightly  built  fellow  from  the 
West,  entered  to  run  the  hundred.  There 
were  other  men  there  who  had  done  ten 
seconds,  and  some  one  of  them  was  counted 


on  to  win.  The  strange  athlete  was  fright- 
ened,  as  the  man  fresh  from  the  West  is 
likely  to  be  when  he  meets  for  the  first  time 
the  "  great  men "  of  the  imposing  East. 
He  yawned  and  trembled,  and  wished  the 
race  were  over.  But  when  the  final  heat 
came,  his  nervous  f ear  all  turned  to  energy, 
and  away  he  went,  like  some  automatic 
thing.  When  he  had  broken  the  tape  the 
timers'  watches  read  nine  and  four-fifths 
seconds;  and  John  Owen,  Jr.,  had  passed 
the  line  which  men  declared  to  mark  the 
limit  of  human  power. 

Then  they  said  the  limit  was  surely 
reached.  Only  one  or  two  men  laid  claim 
to  time  as  fast;  but  there  was  always  a 
wind  in  their  favor,  or  unreliable  timers, 
or  both;  and  when  conditions  were  such 
as  to  give  indisputable  measurements  the 
effort  was  not  repeated.  Only  Wefers  se- 
cured the  honor  of  sharing  Owen's  record. 
So  those  who  knew,  came  to  believe  that  in 
all  the  ages  no  man  had  ever  run  one  hun- 
dred yard  in  less  than  that  time,  and  that 
in  all  the  ages  to  come  no  man  would  do  so. 
All  who  know  athletics  and  love  sC  race 
prayed  that,  if  any  man  should  ever  arise 
to  run  faster  than  all  the  billions,  they 
might  be  there  to  see.  And  they  specu- 
lated as  to  what  manner  of  man  it  would 
be,  and  how  the  race  would  look.  Would 
it  appear  so  different  from  other  races? 
Would  it  be  evident  that  something  was 
being  done  that  had  not  been  done  in  all 
the  history  of  the  world  before;  or  would 
the  spectators  never  guess  till  the  time  was 
read  off  that  such  had  beeij  the  case  ? 

THE  DAY  AND  THE  SCENE. 

The  bleachers  were  empty  and  the  grand 
stands  only  half  full  when  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Championship  Games  were  called  on 
May  31,  1902.  Some  hundreds,  however, 
had  caught  trains  leading  to  the  vicinity  of 
Berkeley  Oval,  climbed  the  hill 
inside  the  gates.     There  wer'^ 
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lows  with  brothers  at  college,  who  came  out 
of  loyalty;  there  were  young  alumni,  who 
had  not  lived  down  their  hunger  for  things 
athletic ;  there  were  old  alumni,  bless  them, 
of  the  precious  few  who  enthuse  more  and 
more  as  the  years  go  by.  There  were  pretty 
maids  with  brothers  and  cousins  and  sweet- 
hearts in  college,  who  clapped  gloved  hands 
and  said,  "  0-o-o-h !  "  when  a  high  jumper 
cleared  the  bar,  who  declared  the  pole  vault 
lovely  and  the  hurdle  races  just  like  the 
running  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  There  were 
wiser  maidens  from  young  women's  col- 
leges, who  knew  what  records  mean;  who 
disdained  frivolous  remarks,  and  talked 
learnedly  of  form  and  condition  and  stride 
and  the  take-off.  There  were  matrons,  old 
and  young,  who  knew  something  of  ath- 
letes and  nothing  at  all  of  athletics,  who 
spoke  not  of  events  and  records,  but  of 
Jack,  and  Tom,  and  John.  Sometimes  a 
matron  suggested  that  since  Jack  had  run 
within  half  a  minute  of  the  world's  record 
for  the  mile  it  was  almost  certain  that  he 
would  hurry  up  a  little  and  do  better  than 
any  one  had  ever  done  before.  What  a 
little  thing  half  a  minute,  or  a  paltry  sec- 
ond or  tenth  of  a  second,  seems  to  the 
uninitiated  I 

Nobody  looked  so  happy  and  care  free,  to 
these  uninitiated,  as  the  athletes  themselves. 
They  sauntered  out  of  their  dressing  rooms 
in  bath  robes,  or  with  blankets  wrapped 
about  them  in  the  manner  of  red  warriors. 
They  sat  on  the  benches,  or  lounged  on  the 
grass,  feeling  the  warmth  of  the  sun  upon 
bare*  arms  and  heads  and  legs,  full  of  the 
glow  of  strength  and  life.  The  alumnus 
looked  down  upon  them  and  sighed  for  his 
college  days.  He  ventured  near  the  dress- 
ing rooms  and  caught  the  odor  of  witch 
hazel — witch  hazel  that  associated  itself 
with  his  own  days  on  the  cinder  track  and 
fleld,  that  set  his  nerves  tingling  and  his 
blood  boiling. 

But  the  hours  before  his  race  on  the  day 
of  the  meet  are  seldom  happy  ones  for  the 
athlete.  Once  upon  a  time  he  discovered 
that  he  could  run  or  jump  or  hurdle.  He 
beat  his  fellows  at  college ;  knew  the  joy  of 
victory,  and  was  a  very  great  man.  His 
parents  and  sisters  and  brothers  and 
friends  were  proud  of  him.  To-day  he  is 
one  of  the  very  best  out  of  seventy  mil- 
lions of  people.  But  he  does  not  see  all 
this  in  perspective.  He  sees  no  honor  in 
Heing  fifth  or  sixth.     Instead  he  beholds 


only  deep  disgrace  at  finding  some  one  else 
in  all  those  millions  who  can  beat  him.  It 
begins  to  davra  upon  him  that  this  is  a 
great  thing  he  has  undertaken,  and  that  it 
will  be  wonderful  if  there  is  not  some  one 
in  all  that  vast  multitude  who  cannot  do* 
better  than  he.  Maybe  it  would  be  better 
if  the  athlete  did  not  see  all  of  this.  At 
least  if  he  did  not  be  would  not  want  to 
yawn  so  often,  nor  to  stretch ;  nor  would  he 
tremble  and  wish  dcQp  down  in  his  heart 
that  the  thing  was  all  over,  and,  maybe, 
vow  that  when  it  is  over  he  will  never  com- 
pete again. 

But  maybe  again  it  is  best  that  he  sees 
and  feels  it  all.  Some  men  weaken  when 
frightened ;  some  grow  stronger  and  more 
desperate.  It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  athletes  that  the  very  best,  those  whose 
nervous  organization  is  of  the  hair-trigper 
sort,  have  vivid  imaginations  and  suffer 
from  nervousness.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the 
man  of  high  strung  neryes  whose  muscles 
will  respond  instantly  to  the  pistol's  crack, 
and  whose  mind  and  body  work  in  the  har- 
mony that  counts  fractions  of  seconds. 

THE  VICTOR  AND  HIS  RACE. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Duffey,  who  was  to  answer 
the  prayers  of  the  alumni  on  this  day,  is 
one  of  these  men  of  nerves,  who  feel  and 
think  and  imagine  and  suffer.  He  is  a  boy, 
only  twelve  months  past  his  majority.  He 
has  a  round,  good-natured  face  and  light 
hair,  that  parts  scrupulously  in  the  very 
middle.  He  has  the  sort  of  disregard  for 
things  dramatic  that  makes  him  wish  the 
papers  would  leave  off  printing  his  pictures 
in  running  costume  and  publish  one  now 
and  then  to  show  that  he  has  other  gar- 
ments than  those  of  the  track  and  does  not 
always  wear  the  facial  expression  which 
accompanies  supreme  effort.  Just  now  he 
is  wondering  what  will  happen  when  he 
leaves  college  next  year  for  a  law  office, 
and  whether  or  not  he  can  win  in  law  as 
he  has  in  athletics.  He  is  the  victor  of 
very  many  contests;  yet  the  calm  confi- 
dence supposed  to  be  the  property  of  long 
standing  victors  is  not  his.  Or,  if  it  is, 
it  is  overshadowed  by  the  nervdus  fear 
which  comes  when  the  man  with  a  reputa- 
tion to  sustain  begins  to  wonder  if  some- 
thing mysterious  and  unexpected  may  not 
prevent  his  doing  as  well  as  he  has  done 
before. 

The  fastest  race  of  the  ages  did  notlookso 
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Ter7  different  from 
msny  other  races. 
The  men  were  off 
well  together  at  the 
crack  of  the  pistol. 
At  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty 
yards  it  waa  a  ques- 
tion with  the  spec- 
tatora  aa  to  whether 
Duffey  or  his  chief 
rival,  Schick,  of 
Harvard,  was  in  the 
lead.  Nor  could  the 
man  who  knew  not 
the  contestants  have 
told  whether  the 
running  was  in  rec- 

fractions  slower. 

Then      something 

happened.  The  ef- 
fect was  such  as  we 

might       imagine 

would    follow    if    a 

giant  arm  suddenly 

pushed     the    light 

haired    youth    with 

awful     force    from 

the  rear.     He  shot 

forward,   inch   by 

inch,   foot  by  foot, 

as  though  that  arm 

were    pushing    him 

beyond    all    human 

speed.     Then,  two 

full  yards  in  ad- 
vance' of  his  com- 
petitor, he  threw  up 

his  amis  and  broke 

thetape.  Timersand 

judges  and  fellow 
athletes    rushed    to 

shake  his  hand  and 

hug  him,  while  the 

crowd,  hearing  that 

the  fastest  hundred  yards  in  history  had 

been  run,  broke  into  a  mighty  uproar. 

How  was  it  done!  men  asked.  Was  it 
some  new  method  of  training,  or  some  new 
stride?  Was  it  some  secret  trick  that  had 
escaped  the  runners  of  the  centuries?  Let 
Duffey  tell  it  himself.  I  found  him  in  a 
modest  home  in  a  suburb  of  Boston.  lie 
stopped  romping  with  a  baby  sister  to  tell 
how  it  seemed  to  him  the  thing  was  done; 
and  this  is  what  he  said: 


DUffev'b  own  story. 

"  I  had  no  idea  I 
could  run  until  after 
1  entered  the  Boston 
High  School.  I  was 
anxious  to  do  some- 
thing in  athletics, 
but  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  tried 
the  pole  vault.  I 
went  home  for  a  few 
days  with  my  arms 
and  legs  skinned 
from  falling  on  the 
turf,  and  my  par- 
ents made  up  their 
minds  pole  vaulting 
was  too  strenuous. 
So  I  quit  that  and 
tried  running.  I 
put  on  a  pair  of  ten- 
nis shoes  and  jogged 
around  for  a  few 
days  by  myself. 
Then  I  ran  with  the 
other  fellows,  and 
was  surprised  to 
find  I  could  really 
sprint  with  the  best. 

"  I  won  a  number 

0  f  interscholastic 
races  for  the  High 
School  and  after- 
ward for  Worcester 
Academy.    The  first 

1  thought  of  being 
good  enough  for  the 
National  Champion- 
ships or  the  Intercoi- 
legiates  was  in-  '99. 
Harvard  was  going 
to  send  a  team  to 
Europe,  and  wanted 

I'wOTld'.Rtc'ord  *"      ^"'^      ^^^      ""^^ 

ri,  some  practise.    So  a 

New  England 
Championship  Meet  was  held.  I  met  Quin- 
lan,  of  Harvard,  and  beat  him.  Quinlan 
went  to  England  and  won.  That  made  me 
think  I  stood  a  chance  in  the  highest  class. 
"  Then  I  entered  Georgetown  University 
and  won  the  Intercolicgiates.  I  won  also 
in  the  National  Championships,  and  went 
to  England  twice  and  won  races 
International  Challenge  Cup.  I 
over  dreading  my  races.     I  hp 
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made  up  my  mind 
every  season  to  quit 
athletics.  But  I  did 
not  quit. 

"I  was  more 
afraid  than  ever  at 
the  Intercollegiatea 
this  year.  You  see 
when  a  man  begins 
athletics  as  young 
as  I  did.  he  usually 
iinds  himself  worn 
out  after  a  few 
years  of  training. 
According  to  the 
general  average  I 
was  j'list  about  due 
to  fail  this  season.  . 
One  reason  I  held 
on,  I  think,  was  that 
my  training  has  al- 
ways been  of  the 
very  lightest  char- 
acter. In  the  open- 
ing of  a  season  I 
have  begun  with  a 
little  jogging,  only 
a  little  to  limber 
up  my  muscles  and 
get  them  into  shape, 
and  not  enough  to 
make  my  move- 
ments slow.    Then  I 

have     practised  jolmOiKii.  Jr.,theFini. 

starts 


ritb  I 


■  and 


then  a  run  of  about  thirty  or  forty  yards. 

"  I  felt  fine  last  .Saturday.  I  thought  I 
could  do  as  well  as  I  had  ever  done,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  make  a  new  record  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  it  possible.  So  far 
as  I  know  only  one  man  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  He  was  the  colored  rubber.  When 
I  went  to  m.v  dressing  room  after  the  semi- 
final he  said :  '  Uistah  Duffoy.  youso  run- 
nin'  to-day  de  way  youse  never  run  befoah. 
I  believes  .youse  Roin'  to  bust  dat  record.' 

"  I  went  to  the  mark  all  in  a  tremble. 
When  we  drew  for  positions  T  got  a  had 
lane.  The  man  who  had  used  it  in  the  semi- 
final had  dug  holes  like  graves.  I  filled 
them  up,  but  that  made  loose  cinders  under 
my  feet  and  was  worse  than  ever. 

"  I  do  not  remember  much  about  the 
start;  I  never  do,  I  get  set,  and  think 
of  nothing  but  the  pistol.  I  suppose  I 
must  be  in  a  sort  of  hypnotic  state.     The 
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next  thing  I  remem- 
ber is  that  we  were 
going  down  the 
track,  probably 
twenty  yards  from 
the  start,  and  Schick 
was  leading.  I  have 
known  Schick  for  a 
long  time.  We  ran 
against  each  other 
in  high  school,  and 
I  had  always  beaten 
him  off.  Now  I  saw 
he  had  beaten  me. 
I  thought  1  must 
have  got  a  bad  start, 
and  it  came  over  me 
that  if  he  beat  me 
at  the  start  he 
might  win  at  the 
finish  too. 

"Every  runner 
has  a  different  way 
of  covering  the 
course.  Schick 
seems  to  go  like  a 
steam  engine  from 
start  to  finish.  I  go 
in  two"  bursts,  or 
beats.  When  I  felt 
that  m.v  first  burst 
wasover  I  could  still 
hear  Schick  at  my 

naieurtoRuniooVudiln  S'^e.      I    thought    at 

ojnd*.  the  time  he  must  be 

about  a  foot  ahead 
and  I  was  never  scared  so  badly  before.  I 
let  out  harder,  and  worked  as  I  had  never 
done  in  any  other  race.  When  a  man  is 
frightened  and  loses  his  senses  he  forgets 
form,  throws  back  his  head,  and  pumps 
with  his  anns  high  in  the  air.  I  felt  just 
like  doing  that.  It  seemed  as  though  some- 
thing was  pulling  my  head  back  and  my 
amis  up;  but  I  knew  I  must  hold  myself 
and  not  let  that  happen.  So  I  gripped  my 
palms  and  shoved  my  head  forward  and  tried 
to  run  harder  than  ever.  Then  I  pulled  away. 
"  I  knew  the  last  fifty  .vards  were  covered 
in  very  fast  time,  but  I  thought  my  bad 
start  must  have  held  the  time  down  to  nine 
and  four-fifths  at  best.  When  they  told 
me  I  had  broken  the  record  I  thought  then 
must  be  some  mistake.  So  far  as  I 
see,  the  fast  time  was  due  to  the  fac' 
Schick  scared  me  and  drove  me  into  ■■ 
I  had  never  thought ' 
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Bit  ion  from 
winter  to  sum- 
hardly  has  the 
last    patch    of 

peared  from 
the  sheltered 
woodland  r  a  - 
vines  and  the 
swollen  t  o  r  - 
rest  subsided 
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brooks 
begun  to  seek  their  summer  homes. 

Thus,  although  May  had  a  few  days 
more  in  which  to  run  its  course,  the  fields, 
the  trees,  the  air  had  taken  ou  the  char- 
acter of  summer.  The  old  mare,  with  her 
three  passengers,  was  no  doubt  thoroughly 
lejf  weary  from  forty  miles,  up  hill  and 
down,  since  daybreak.  For  the  past  eight 
miles  not  even  rude  settlers'  cabins  had 
broken  the  loneliness  of  the  narrow  forest 
road.  When,  at  last,  there  broke  into  view 
a  field  with  gray  buildings  in  the  distance, 
illumined  in  the  rays  of  the  parting  sun, 
the  old  mare,  voluntarily  quickeninjr  her 
pace,  seemed  hardly  less  than  ourselves  to 
feel  that  our  journey  was  ended.  The 
buildings  soon  became  more  distinct,  and 
one  by  one  the  graceful  elms,  which  in  the 
primeval  forest  are  inseparable  from  fer- 
tile valleys,  marked  before  us  the  course 
of  a  stream  toward  which  for  many  weeks 


'we  had  been  turning  the  eyes  of  fancy  in 
pleasant  anticipation.  "  Bryden'a  "  at  last, 
and  beyond  a  region  of  forest,  lake,  and 
river  that  has  been  recently  described  as 
the  largest  untouched  wilderness  remain- 
ing east  of  the  Rocky  !Mountaina ! 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  what  might 
have  been  either  a  dooryard  or  barnyard — 
or  both;  between  a  barn,  which  for  size 
would  be-  the  pride  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutchman,  and  a  rambling  assortment  of 
low  frame  buildings,  arranged  in  a  row  for 
the  convenience  of  the  provincial  winter 
season.  Both  house  and  barn  gave  signs 
of  age,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  a  soli- 
tary hen  in  the  doorynrd  the  wayfarers 
might  easily  have  imagined  an  abandoned 
farm  that,  like  many  another  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine,  should  never  have 
been  taken  from  the  moose  and  bear.  Less 
easily  might  the  travelers  have  imagined 
themselves  at  a  hotel  famous  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Mirimichi  Road — per- 
haps not  unknown  beyond.  Of  course,  the 
hotel  of  the  city  is  one  thing ;  the  summer 
hotel  is  another;  this  was  neither,  I  have 
called  it  a  "hotel";  it  was  merely  "Brj'- 
den's."  Sixty  teams  of  horses  at  once  in 
the  big,  generous  barn!  A  hundred  men 
crowded,  one  knows  not  how,  into  those 
rooms,  which  are  broader  than  the.y  seem 
at  first.  Now  and  then  a  fishennan  in 
summer,  and  some  hunters  in  fall,  keep 
the  road  from  becoming  entirely  grass- 
grown;  these  stable  their  horses  In  the 
bam  and  hire  boats  on  the  river.  It  is  not 
in  summer,  but  when  the  ice  king  holds 
the  land  in  his  grasp  and  the  winter  snnns 
mantle  the  leafless  forests,  that  "  Brr- 
den's  "  awakes.  The  grass  from  the  broad 
meadow  lies  in  the  barn;  stores  of  bacon, 
beans,  flour,  and  molasSes  are  replenished 
and  again  replenished  before  spring.  From 
"  Br.vden's,"  on  roads  leading  eastward  and 
northward,  are  dozens  of  lumber  camps. 
So  the  road  which  now  knows  only  the 
casual  seeker  after  recreation  resounds  in 
spring  and  autumn  with  the  shouts  of 
rugged,    uncouth    men    in  coarse,    bright 
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woolens,  oil  tanned  moccasins,  and  thick, 
warm  caps;  with  the  tinkle  of  bells  upon 
^reat,  shaggy  horses,  drawing  bob-sleds 
piled  high  with  oats,  hay,  flour,  beans, 
pork,  axes,  and  "  peevies."  All  winter  long 
come  and  go  the  teams  of  the  "toters," 
hauling  provisions  for  the  men  and  feed 
for  the  horses.  And,  as  must  be  when  a 
man  gets  in  from  facing  the  cold  and  the 
snowdrift,  each  driver  must  stop  and  his 
horses  must  rest  at  the  first,  or  the  last, 
or  the  only  house  on  the  road.  Then  what 
nightly  gayety;  wild,  but  always  good 
natured!  Horses  fed;  supper  (in  relays, 
of  course)  at  the  long,  pine  table,  with 
benches  for  chairs;  and  then — from  deep 
pockets  and  other  mysterious  sources  of 
apparently  exhaustless  supply  —  emerge 
"  long  necks "  of  whiskey,  or  "  John  de 
Kipers "  (gin),  which  are  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  Nor  is  the  stranger 
known.  Whether  or  no,  every  man  must 
drink — nor  may  any  overstep  the  bounds 
of  politeness  by  declining,  however  often 
the  bottle  comes.  Crowded  into  the  big, 
low  ceiled  room  next  the  supper  room,  the 
doors  closed  to  the  frosty  blasts  without, 
the  revelers  clear  a  space  and  the  "step 
dances"  begin.  Two  at  a  time  face  each 
other,  stepping  ofF  the  time  in  unison  to 
the  rhythmic  beats  of  the  shouting  on- 
lookers' hands  and  feet,  or  the  strains 
of  hornpipes  and  reels  jerked  out  at  mar- 
velous speed  by  tireless  fiddlers  until, 
exhausted,  one  or  both  fall  out  amid 
approving  shouts.  The  singing,  shouting, 
laughing,  dancing,  drinking  goes  on  the 
long  night  through. 

The  clock  on  the  wall  shows  four ;  horses 
are  fed,  and,  before  the  light  of  day  has 
streaked  the  eastern  sky,  weary,  sleepy 
men  are  again  on  the  road,  facing  the 
drifting  snow.  There  is  much  work  and 
little  play  in  the  lumberman's  life.  And 
who  would  begrudge  what  is,  after  all,  but 
an  occasional  night's  respite  from  dull  care 
and  sorrow? 

As  for  the  proprietor  of  this  highly 
interesting  and  probably  altogether  unique 
establishment,  surely  he  has  earned  sum- 
mer's comparative  rest — an  opportunity  of 
which  he  is  not  reluctant  to  avail  himself, 
if  I  might  judge  by  the  picture  presented 
ui>on  our  arrival  at  the  door. 

Stretched  at  full  length  upon  a  bench 
at  the  back  of  the  narrow  porch  which 
sheltered  the  public  entrance  was  a  man 


above  fifty  years,  in  shirt  sleeves,  his  head 
supported  by  a  pile  of  grain  sacks.  His 
eyes  turned  toward  us,  but  he  gave  no 
other  sign  of  recognition  or  of  stirring. 
The  picture  of  ease  and  contentment  with 
all  the  world  he  presented  there,  with  his 
ruddy  countenance,  needed  not  the  warm 
glow  of  the  evening  sun  to  produce  any 
illusion  of  tint  or  shade. 

"  Mr.  Bryden  ? "  spoke  that  one  of  my 
companions  who  by  right  of  previous 
acquaintance  might  reasonably  act  as 
spokesman.  A  pink  hand  rose  slowly 
toward  the  pipe,  a  curl  of  smoke,  the  pipe 
was  slowly  withdrawn,  and  a  slight  nod 
acknowledged  our  presence.  Then,  as  with 
great  reluctance  he  slowly  stretched  his 
arms,  swung  to  an  upright  posture, 
stretched  his  arms  again,  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  his  blue  eyes  appeared 
slightly  to  twinkle  as  he  arose  to  swing 
wide  open  the  gates  of  backwoods  hospi- 
tality. 

"  Fishing  ? " 

"  That  was  our  purpose,  mainly,  in  com- 
ing here." 

"Put  up  your  horse,  boys;  you  know 
where  the  barn  is.  Sharp."  Then  adding, 
as  apology :  "  I  always  lay  down  with  my 
pipe  after  supper,  and  I  never  let  anything 
bother  me."  Knowing  the  man,  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  governor-general  himself  were 
to  drive  up  he  would  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot  until  he  had  finished  his  pipe. 

"  Then  you  were  not  burning  a  smudge 
to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  ?  "  said  Sharp. 

Our  horse  was  crazy  from  the  swarms 
which  were  attacking  her;  our  own  pipes 
served  but  feebly  to  protect  us  from  the 
ravenous  creatures  for  which  "  Bryden's  " 
is  famous. 

"Mosquitoes  ?"  with  a  look  of  injured  sur- 
prise. "Mosquitoes^"  (Here  he  drew  his 
hand  down  the  side  of  his  neck).  "  There 
're  no  mosquitoes  here  now."  (Slap.) 
"  There  was  some  a  week  or  two  ago " 
(slap),  "but  they  won't  bother  you  now." 

Our    ancestors    were    savages.     I     can 
assign  no  other  reason  for  a  man's  liking 
more  or  less  to  sleep  with  day  clothes  on, 
under  a  rough,  hairy  blanket,  on  ground 
rendered  somewhat  more  resilient  by  fir 
boughs ;  drinking  tea  which  is  mingled  wit^ 
wood  ashes  and  pine  spills,  and  eating  wi 
no  tool  but  a  long  bladed  belt  knife.   S 
it  needed  no  second  call         "     '     ak  - 
morning  to   rouse   us  ie) 
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hemlock  floor  of  the  bam.  As  the  sun 
came  up  behind  the  trees  everything  and 
everybody  seemed  cheerful.  The  very 
mosquitoes,  shaking  the  night's  dew  from 
their  wings,  gave  their  bills  a  hasty  whet, 
and  were  glad — that  we  had  come. 

We  lugged  to  the  brook  everything  a 
man  (in  health)  would  really  require  for 
a  brief  free  and  independent  existence — 
axe,  light  shelter  tent,  water  pail,  tea  ket- 
tle, a  tin  cup  and  plate  for  eaeh,  a  gunny- 
sack  of  potatoes;  an  old  trunk  holding 
bread,  butter,  corn,  sugar,  tea,  salt,  pepper, 
extra  articles  of  apparel,  rod  cases,  spare 
rods,  tackle;  everything  which  rain,  or 
sunshine,  or  boat  water  might  injure. 

Our  craft  was  a  double  ender,  a  yard 
wide  over   the  top  and  twenty  feet  long, 
the    bottom     narrow    for    threading    the 
boulder    lined    channels.     It    was    nicely 
painted   red   and   there   were   racks   along 
each  side  to  hold  the  rods.     Could  Sharp 
have    had    his    way    it    would    have    been 
instead  a  "nice,  light  pirogue"  (can  one 
imagine    a  boat  hewn  from   a  solid   pine 
log  being  light?).     That   is   really  better 
than  the  Indian's  birch,  which  is  very  easily 
cut  by  the  sharp,  stony  bottoms  of  the  shal- 
low streams.     An  Indian  always  "  shoes  " 
his  boat    with   strips   of  cedar   when   go- 
ing  down    such    streams.     Narrow,    long, 
straight  of  side,  a  little  wider  at  bow  than 
stem,  the  bow  rounded  upward  so  as  to 
rise  over  the  contending  current;  such  is 
the  ideal  "pirogue."     The  man  who  has 
set  bone  and  muscle  upon  the  stiff  young 
spruce  pole  that  drives  the  boat  upward 
against  the  swiftest  rapids  learns  in  time 
the    form    that    goes    ahead    with    least 
resistance. 

Abounding  in  rapids  and  shallows,  as 
these  northern  woods  streams  are,  the 
paddle  is  seldom  touched.  Except  on  lakes 
and  streams  of  considerable  size,  progress, 
whether  up  or  down,  is  by  the  pole  alone. 
One  person  (or  two,  if  skilful)  may  assist 
the  steersman,  who  stands  in  the  stern  and 
who  not  only  must  be  ready  with  supple 
knee  for  each  sudden  rocking  of  the  canoe, 
but  must  know  to  a  nicety,  the  turn  of  the 
pole,  after  the  forward  push,  that  holds 
the  canoe  in  the  teeth  of  the  current  ready 
for  the  next.  To  a  beginner  the  strain  is 
like  that  of  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  with 
this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  former, 
that  water  makes  softer  falling  than  earth. 
One  notices  a  difference  in  the  color  of 


the  water  of  different  streams.  Those 
which  flow  through  hardwood  lands  are 
clear  and  colorless;  those  from  bogs  and 
evergreen  forests  are  tinged  with  brownish, 
like  the  steepings  of  tea;  nor  is  the  water 
so  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Mirimichi  is  one 
of  the  latter,  but  the  rich  red  brown, 
bespeaking  an  origin  in  the  great  "bar- 
ren" and  spruce  hills  against  the  source- 
springs  of  Tobique,  only  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  deep  dark  pools  which 
abound  in  this  river  as  in  none  other  of 
my  acquaintance.  Its  beauty  is  the  beauty 
of  clear  wine.  By  contrast  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  fringing  alders,  of  the  grace- 
ful overhanging  birches  and  elms,  seem 
more  green;  more  white  and  snowlike  the 
flecks  of  foam  floating  along  on  its  bosom, 
in  interminable  procession  seaward. 

Fan  shaped  is  Mirimichi;  not  one  river 
but  several,  meeting  at  a  common  point. 
Ours,  the  "Main  Southwest,"  stretching  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward  and  west- 
ward, and  almost  dividing  the  province,  is 
the  principal  "  rib."  At  the  point  where 
they  meet,  seagoing  vessels  enter  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  miles 
across,  and  no  man  yet  has  told  where 
river  ends  and  sea  begins,  except  by  the 
tide.  Together  these  streams  drain  the 
greater  part  of  the  wilderness,  which  for 
a  generation  to  come  will  be  the  wildest 
of  "accessible"  regions  in  the  East.  On 
the  westward  Tobique  carries  detritus 
from  the  same  hills.  On  the  north  Resti- 
gouche  and  Upsalquitch,  and  on  the  east 
also  is  Nipisiguit — all  inferior  in  volume 
to  the  Main  Southwest  Mirimichi.  At  no 
point  from  the  settlements  is  this  fish  and 
game  paradise  reached  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  here,  a  fact  not  commonly 
understood. 

In  quick  succession  pool  follows  pool ; 
now  broad,  long,  and  deep;  now  so  shal- 
low the  boat  almost  drags;  winding,  twist- 
ing, hurrying,  resting,  each  only  for  a 
moment.  Alders,  birches,  elms,  and  lean- 
ing spruce  shade  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  sometimes  both ;  until  the  Forks, 
a  famous  pool  for  salmon,  are  reached, 
and  there  the  waters  from  north  and  west 
meet  in  a  beautiful  pool,  shaded  by  lofty 
evergreens.  Now  between  widened  banks, 
slowly  at  first,  then  faster,  the  stream 
flows  gently  on,  a  considerable  and  digni- 
fied river. 

Salmon,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wells  says,  8' 
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the  finest  fish,  pound  for  pound,  that  the 
fisherman  can  take.  It  does  not  behoove, 
therefore,  that  the  gentry  should  lie  in 
pools  suitable  for  sea  and  brook  trout, 
which  need  not  space  in  which  to  run  and 
leap  and  send  the  reel  a-whizzingi 

A  cast  or  two  in  the  pool,  then  the 
upward  journey.  Tedious,  muscle- rend- 
ing, exasperating  in  its  slowness — there  is 
nothing  poetic  about  poling  a  heavy  boat 
up  a  swift,  shallow  stream.  It  is  "bone 
labor,"  permitting  no  rest,  unless  one 
whips  the  pools  as  he  goes.  Bucksawing 
wood,  taking  bad  medicine,  poling  a  boat 
against  a  swift  stream,  are  the  same  to  me. 
My  friends,  however,  claim  they  like  it.  I 
believe  they  do.  Larger,  more  varied  in 
its  banks,  the  river  showed  new  beauties  at 
every  turn.  The  short  view,  the  alluring 
bend,  the  picturesque  bit  of  rapid,  pool,  or 
foliage  discover  themselves,  rather  than 
magnificence.  The  charms  are  those  of 
detail  following  detail  in  varying  and 
pleasing  succession,  the  imagination  sup- 
plying that  isolation  and  wilderness  which 
are  here,  but  which  the  eye,  from  the 
river,  does  not  survey.  Its  upper  reaches 
are  less  like  a  river  than  a  glorified  brook. 
On  the  inside  of  each  turn  are  pretty 
banks  of  sand  and  gravel,  where  one  may 
step  ashore,  cast  under  the  overhanging 
tree  or  bunch  of  driftwood  at  the  far  side, 
and  then  wade  or  take  the  boat  to  the 
next.  The  big  trout  prefer  the  larger 
pools,  but  no  spot  where  the  water  rests, 
if  only  behind  a  submerged  boulder  in  a 
rapid  or  under  a  tussock  of  waving  shore 
grass,  is  too  insignificant  to  hold  its  fish — 
when  the  water  is  right.  Two  miles  from 
the  Forks  we  boiled  once  more  the  kettle 
of  tea,  and  ate  a  dozen  trout  which  we  had 
picked  up  on  the  fly.  As  we  journeyed  on 
tracks  of  moose  were  observed  on  the  sandy 
beaches — some  obviously  as  fresh  as  the 
morning.  Hardly  had  we  been  gone  an 
hour  when,  turning  a  bend  in  the  river,  we 
saw,  head  down  stream  in  the  edge  of  the 
water,  a  moose.  Seventy-five  yards  away 
he  stood  gazing  as  curiously  .as  a  cow  in  a 
pasture.  How  odd,  how  awkward  looking; 
the  short,  round  body  on  the  tall  legs ;  the 
short  neck,  the  long,  ill-shapen  head,  with 
mulelike  ears  set  stifily  toward  us!  Small 
spike  antlers'  betrayed  his  sex  and  age. 
The  clumsy,  foolish  youth!  As  tall  as  a 
horse  now !  What  will  he  be  a  dozen  years 
hence,  with  antlers  that  one  might  imag- 


ine were  some  upturned  pine  root?  He 
looked  at  us  for  some  moments,  then  leis- 
urely took  a  step  or  two  shoreward,  turned 
his  head  once  more,  and  then  stepped 
among  the  alders  which  closed  around  him. 
When  opposite  the  spot  we  could  see  two 
ears  waving  to  keep  o£F  the  flies;  still  not 
alarmed. 

Who  shall  tell  the  delights  of  days  so 
auspiciously  begun?  The  blue  sky,  the 
fair,  warm  days,  the  pools  at  their  best; 
each  day's  work  carrying  us  only  just  as 
far  up  stream,  or  down,  as  we  wished,  like 
bees  from  flower  to  flower.  Then,  at  night, 
the  open  tent  facing  the  stream,  the  fire 
of  driftwood  in  front,  the  broad  blanket 
spread  softly  over  evergreen  boughs,  stock- 
ings on  the  ridgepole  drying  after  the 
day's  wading,  the  savory  smell  of  frying 
potatoes,  corn,  and  fish.  If  a  shower  fell 
by  night  the  wide  waterproof  covered  all 
snugly.  And  if  it  rained  as  it  did  that 
day,  when  the  sky  turned  suddenly  black, 
the  wind  snapped  the  frail  fir  trees,  and 
the  rain  fell  not,  but  was  driven  in  sheets; 
or  if,  when  rushing  down  stream  in  mad 
race  to  outstrip  the  current,  the  boat  did 
strike  a  snag  and  one  vaulted  headlong 
into  a  deep,  black  pool — ^who  was  the 
worse  after  clothes  were  dried? 

There  was  the  "  Alder  Ground,"  so  called 
because  the  high  banks  recede  from  sight 
each  side  for  several  miles,  leaving  only 
alders  and  a  few  elms  to  shade  the  pools; 
pools  which  abound  in  brook  trout  of  any 
bigness  one  may  wish,  and  sea  trout,  which 
come  up  from  the  gulf  to  spawn.  Most 
beautiful  of  all  is  "  Bruin  Farm  Pool," 
where  the  river,  emerging  from  evergreen 
forest,  skirts  a  broad,  natural  opening 
where  bears  come  for  berries,  and,  crescent- 
like, doubles  on  its  course.  Two  miles 
above  "  Bruin  Farm  "  and  twelve  from  the 
Forks,  Bedell  Brook,  with  its  dead 
water,  attracts  the  sportsman.  Here,  amid 
forests  of  spruce,  now  dead  from  the 
water  of  beavers'  dams,  the  trunks  stand- 
ing ghostlike  along  the  banks,  or  prostrate 
in  the  water,  are  found  the  largest  brook 
trout  on  Mirimichi.  Seven  and  eight 
pound  fish  are  said  to  have  been  taken  here. 
Three  and  a  half  is  the  largest  I  have  seen; 
while  the  event  of  the  trip  was  a  double, 
hooked  at  a  single  cast  of  a  parmachenee 
belle  and  a  squirrel-tail.  The  two  weighed 
respectively  two  and  three-quarters  and 
two  and  a  half  pounds.     One  was  landed 
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in  the  net,  the  other  bj  a  quick  ^asp  in 
the  gills. 

Fifteen  miles  above  the  Forks  are  the 
Falls,  where  the  river  in  two  leaps  rushes 
through  a  gorge.  "  Fourteen-mile  Brook," 
an  insignificant  stream,  yielded  to  two 
alder  poles  and  shortened  lines  a  ten 
pound  creel  level  full  in  an  hour's  fishing. 
Who  would  ask  for  better!  Once  a  moose 
muddied  the  pool  so  we  could  not  fish.  It 
left  a  footprint,  I  swear,  like  a  breakfast 
plate.  Another  ran  crashing  through  the 
lines  with  loud  "  gruffs."  Again,  a  mother 
caribou,  with  her  pretty  fawn,  was  drink- 
ing from  the  spring  where  we  went  for 
water.  The  flies,  too,  reminded  us  con- 
tinually that  the  country  was  theirs,  that 


we  were  theirs  to  feed  and  wax  fat  upon. 
Not  alone  mosquitoes,  but  blackflies  and 
midgets  ("bite-ura  no  see-ums,"  as  the 
Indian  aptly  calls  them),  which  latter 
show  themselves  not  by  reason  of  exceed- 
ing smallness  and  burn  like  red  hot  irons 
as  the  fish  begin  to  bite.  And  the  moose- 
fly,  clumsy,  blundering,  yellow  and  brown 
fellow,  who  stabs  tike  an  assassin.  The 
salmon  did  not  favor  us  with  so  much  as 
a  rise.  The  only  one  we  saw  had  scars 
of  battle  from  encounter  with  spears  of 
poachers  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 
Ten,  twenty,  thirty  pounds  is  the  weight  of 
salmon  which  the  Mirimichi  gives  to  him 
who  has  in  bis  favor  aeuaon  Snd  humor, 
water  and  lure. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SWIMMING 

THE  EASIEST  AND  MOST  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THE  ART 


By  J.  P.  THOMPSON 


IN  my  opinion  every  physically  sound 
boy  and  girl  should  be  taught  to  swim, 
for  a  mastery  of  the  art  may  some  day 
mean  the  saving  of  life.  In  addition,  it 
gives  to  a  human  being  at  least  a  partial 
control  over  an  element  which  otherwise 
might  speedily  destroy  him. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  point  out  a 
short  cut  to  the  desired  object.  By  the 
method  to  be  referred  to  one  very  ordi- 
nary boy  quickly  learned  to  swim,  and  since 


that  glorious  day  he  has  taught  more  boys 
and  girls  than  he  can  now  remember.  In 
all  probability,  professors  of  the  art  and 
trained  exponents  of  some  particular 
school  may  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  my 
method  as  bad  form  and  so  on,  but  a  fig 
for  the  form  and  any  set  rules  which 
impede  progress  during  early  stages.  The 
novice  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  and  how  to  put  it  under  with 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  he  will  be  able 
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to  promptly  bring  it  forth  again  when  he 
has  to.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  venture 
into  water  beyond  his  depth,  to  cross  a 
small  stream,  or  to  frolic  at  will — and 
these  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  After 
he  has  once  learned  to  keep  his  head  above 
the  surface,  to  cover  moderate  distances, 
and  to  feel  at  home  in  his  new  element,  he 
still  has  the  privilege  of  copying  some 
expert's  style  and  of  learning  fancy 
strokes. 

Men  and  monkeys  are,  I  believe,  the  ani- 
mals which  do  not  naturally  swim.  But  a 
child  in  the  water  for  the  first  time  usu- 
ally attempts  a  sort  of  beating  movement 
with  hands  and  feet,  as  though  it  had  the 
trace  of  a  lost  instinct  which  ages  ago 
taught  the  small  human  how  to  keep  afloat. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  majority  of 
children  fear  the  water,  as  their  elders  fear 
the  plague.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  due 
to  the  folly  of  parents  who,  in  misguided 
anxiety,  eternally  warn  their  offspring 
against  all  sorts  of  real  and  imagined 
perils  of  the  deep. 

The  sole  reason  why  the  young  pupil 
cannot  walk  into  the  water  and  at  once 
swim  is  simply  because,  owing  to  novelty 
of  the  surroundings,  excitement  of  the 
enterprise,  and  awkwardness  of  untried 
muscles,  instructions  are  not  correctly  fol- 
lowed. The  instant  the  proper  motions 
are  performed,  that  instant  the  pupil  is 
swimming.     It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Beginners,  as  a  rule,  make  too  much 
work  of  the  task.  Instead  of  requiring 
any  strong  effort,  the  keeping  of  oneself 
afloat  is  the  easiest  of  undertakings — pro- 
vided the  effort  be  intelligently  made.  If 
the  propelling  stroke  be  no  stronger  than 
the  recovery,  or  getting  the  arms  into  posi- 
tion for  a  second  stroke,  the  body  will  move 
forward  so  slightly  that  the  actual  prog- 
ress will  not  be  worth  the  effort.  Because 
of  this  tendency  among  beginners  to  actu- 
ally destroy  the  effect  of  the  effort  to  get 
forward,  I  never  encourage  the  use  of  the 
breast  stroke  during  the  earlier  lessons. 
When  the  pupil  can  keep  his  head  above 
water,  go  forward  at  will,  turn  to  either 
side,  and  feel  fairly  at  ease  beyond  his 
depth,  it  is  quite  time  enough  for  serious 
attempt  at  scientific  movements. 

The  easiest,  most  natural,  and  by  far  the 
readiest  acquired  of  all  swimming  move- 
ments is  what  is  commonly  known  as  "  dog 
fashion,"  in  which  the  hands  and  feet  beat 


alternately   in   an    almost   directly  down- 
ward stroke. 

The  water  should  be  some  pond  or 
stream  where  there  can  be  no  waves  or 
current  to  interfere  with  or  endanger  the 
beginner.  If  the  bottom  be  smootli  sand 
80  much  the  better — in  any  event  it  should 
be  free  from  sudden  inequalities  and  from 
anything  calculated  to  hurt  the  feet.  Now 
let  the  pupil  slowly  wade  in  until  the  water 
is  about  waist  deep.  It  is  important  that  he 
should  thoroughly  accustom  himself  to  the 
feel  of  the  water.  Let  him  take  all  the 
time  he  desires — until  the  little  half  gasps 
and  kindred  signs  of  nervousness  have 
disappeared. 

Next  have  him  lower  his  body  by  bend- 
ing forward  until  his  hands  rest  upon  the 
bottom,  and  support  his  weight  while  the 
legs  are  loosely  extended.  As  he  half 
floats  the  water  will  just  cover  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  should  have  plenty  of  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  novel  horizontal 
position.  So  soon  as  he  feels  at  home  he 
will  kick  out  and  move  his  hands  along  the 
bottom  shoreward,  and  I  believe  in  allow- 
ing him  plenty  of  this  sort  of  fun.  It 
does  no  harm  that  he  enjoys  himself,  for 
he  will  the  more  readily  go  in  the  second 
time.  If  the  first  lesson  extends  no 
further  than  this,  it  is  well  enough.  Get 
him  out  of  the  water  a  bit  sooner  than  he 
would  come  from  choice.  This  will  leave 
him  the  keener  for  a  second  attempt. 

Not  much  progress  do  you  say  ?  Don^t 
be  too  sure  about  that.  He  has  learned 
more  than  you  fancy.  His  dread  of  water 
has  been  greatly  lessoned,  he  has  had  a 
novel  and  delightful  experience,  and  he 
has  learned  what  it  feels  like  to  be  in 
water  up  to  his  ears.  He  has  not  heen 
scared,  bullied,  or  deceived  in  any  way,  and 
the  odds  are  that  he  has  acquired  that  all 
important  confidence  in  his  teacher  which 
is  invaluable. 

For  the  second  lesson  the  teacher  should 
have  a  canvas  or  leather  strap  long  enough 
to  buckle  loosely  around  the  pupil's  inflatai 
chest  and  afford  sufficient  room  for  a 
secure  handhold.  Once  get  him  to  believe 
that  when  supported  by  the  strap  he  is 
safe  and  the  great  difficulty  is  mastered. 
Let  him  play  as  during  the  first  attempt . 
for  a  while ;  then  put  the  strap  about  his 
chest  and  have  him  stretch  out  with  his 
hands  on  the  bottom  as  when  by  himself- 
Allow  him  plenty  of  time.    An  injudicious 
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word  or  movement  may  cause  him  to  sus- 
pect possible  peril  where  none  exists. 
Nearly  every  pupil,  naturally,  is  more  or 
less  afraid,  although  many  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact. 

So  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  and  fear- 
less in  floating  on  the  strap,  have  him  go 
steadily  through  the  slow,  well-timed  "  dog 
fashion"  movements  of  hands  and  feet. 
Naturally  the  legs  will  play  too  strongly 
at  first,  their  tendency  being  to  elevate  the 
feet  and  depress  the  head.  The  feel  of  the 
strap  will  at  once  tell  when  the  proper  bal- 
ance of  power  is  found,  and  that  instant 
the  pupil  begins  to  swim.  Keep  him  at 
that  motion  and  presently  he  will  begin  to 
slowly  forge  ahead.  Wade  with  him  until 
he  has  traveled  a  few  yards,  and  the  one 
great  difficulty  is  overcome — he  has  actu- 
ally swam  and  he  knows  it.  After  this  a 
few  more  lessons  on  the  strap  to  insure 
added  confidence,  a  few  proving  trials 
without  any  support,  but  with  the  teacher's 
hand  within  sure  distance — then  for 
deeper  water  and  fun  galore. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  bright, 
fearless  pupil,  the  sort  that  will  learn  in 
one,  two,  or,  at  most,  three  days.  It  is 
different  with  the  others.  With  these  the 
teacher  must  use  discretion.  They  must 
be  studied,  and  a  remedy  found  for  each 
whimsical  peculiarity  or  special  form  of 
awkwardness  where  such  exists.  Coaxing 
may  serve  for  one,  a  little  good-natured 
banter  for  a  second,  an  affected  serious- 
ness or  sternness  for  a  third.  What  is 
vulgarly  but  expressively  termed  "  a  jolly," 
quite  frequently  is  rare  good  medicine. 

The  first  requisite  in  learning  to  dive 
is  to  learn  how  to  fill  the  lungs  and  hold 
the  breath.  An  extremely  useful  form  of 
practise  is  as  follows:  empty  the  lungs; 
then  close  the  mouth,  and  steadily  inhale 
through  the  nostrils  until  the  lungs  are 
filled.  Hold  the  air  for  a  few  seconds — 
as  long  as  can  be  comfortably  done — then 
forcibly  expel  it  through  the  mouth. 
Repeat  this  fifteen  times  and  take  the  exer- 
cise morning  and  evening  for  a  week. 
After  that  extend  the  number  of  fillings 
and  expulsions  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  for 
a  single  exercise,  and  continue  for  three 
weeks.  Those  who  may  doubt  the  benefit 
of  such  a  course  have  only  to  try  it  to  be 


convinced  of  its  excellence.  If  they  will 
have  their  chests  accurately  measured 
before  the  first  exercise  and  remeasured  a 
month  later,  they  will  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised. Distance  runners  and  singers  may 
also  profit  by  this  simple  method. 

The  length  of  time  one  can  remain  under 
water  principally  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. An  ordinary  pair  of  lungs,  when 
properly  trained,  are  easily  good  for  one 
minute;  others  can  stand  twice  that  time, 
while  a  few  can  do  a  trifle  more.  This  is, 
of  course,  when  no  exertion  is  attempted — 
the  greater  the  exertion  the  sooner  is  the 
air  exhausted.  Constant  practise  at  hold- 
ing the  breath  frequently  will  accomplish 
wonders.  One  can  time  himself  in  a  big 
bathtub  or  by  immersing  mouth  and  nos- 
trils in  a  convenient  basin.  Young  readers 
should  exercise  proper  caution  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  overdoing. 

Practise  opening  the  eyes  when  under 
water,  for  with  favorable  conditions  there 
is  much  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the 
queer,  ghostly  light  below.  The  ability  to 
see  when  below  the  surface  may  some  time 
prove  of  priceless  value.  It  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  swimming  and  it  may  be  read- 
ily mastered.  But  do  not  open  the  eyes 
until  well  below.  The  closed  lid  is  an 
ample  protection  when  one  is  plunging 
from  any  height,  and  it  should  remain 
closed  until  the  first  swift  downward  rush 
is  ended. 

Floating  comes  easy  to  plump,  high- 
chested  folk,  while  it  is  very  difficult  for 
some  of  the  lean,  small  chested  type.  The 
easiest  position  is  upon  the  back,  with  the 
arms  fully  extended  beyond  the  head,  and 
the  legs  straight.  To  do  it,  fill  the  lungs, 
and  sink  slowly  backward  while  holding 
the  breath;  extend  arms  and  legs  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  face  will  rise  above  the 
surface.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of 
the  proper  balance.  Once  this  has  been 
secured,  a  person  may  float  for  an  hour  or 
longer  without  trouble.  A  little  caution 
is  necessary  about  breathing.  Never  sud- 
denly empty  the  lungs.  Some  people,  when 
the  lungs  are  empty,  will  sink  with  an 
amazing  celerity,  and  only  a  master  of 
swimming  can  force  himself  to  the  surface 
should  he  by  any  mischance  be  caught 
when  his  lungs  contain  very  little  air. 
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By  FRANKUN  WELLES  CALKINS 


THE  most  widely  distributed  of  our 
American  mammals  and  the  least 
known  of  any  is  undoubtedly  the 
cougar.  This  magnificent  cat  has  not  even 
a  name  by  which  it  may  indubitably  be 
recognized.  Cougar,  puma,  panther,  moun- 
tain lion,  painter,  catamount,  and  even 
pampas-cat,  are  used  indifferently  by  the 
general  writer.  The  naturalists  are  divided 
in  choice  between  puma  and  cougar,  while 
among  our  native  populations  the  animal 
has  as  many  names  as  there  are  tribes  dif- 
fering in  tongues. 

Inhabiting  a  hemisphere  and  ranging 
over  more  than  one  hundred  degrees  in 
latitude — from  51°  south  to  certainly  as  far 
as  52°  north — all  that  is  recorded  positively 
of  this  animal  thus  far  is  gathered  from 
observations  of  the  caged  specimen  and 
of  victims  of  the  chase.  Outside  these 
data  there  is  a  tangle  of  tradition  and 
report. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  to  the  elusiveness  and 
the  many-sidedness  of  this  big  cat  that  we 
owe  the  guess  work  arising  out  of  contra- 
dictory statement  and  the  love  of  imagina- 
tive projection.  To  one  party  to  the 
rencontre  the  animal  appears  thus  and  so, 
and  that  fixes  the  impression — for  such  an 
adventure  will  seldom  occur  but  once  to 
the  same  individual,  while  another  person, 
encountering  another  cougar,  will  carry 
away  an  altogether  different  idea  of  the 
creature. 

To  the  modern  sportsman,  armed  with  a 
breechloader  and  by  great  good  fortune 
led  to  the  quarry  upon  the  heels  of  his  dogs, 
there  is  but  one  phase  to  the  encounter. 
And  this  leads  him  to  think  meanly  of  an 
animal  which,  so  formidably  armed,  allows 
itself  to  be  treed  by  his,  often  contemptible, 
pack  of  curs.  And  about  the  limit  of 
knowledge  of  the  cougar,  gained  afield  and 
authentically  reported,  is  summed  up  in 
that  brief  survey  when  the  great  yellow  cat 

*It  U  only  fair  to  Mr.  Calkins  to  say  that  this  article 
was  accepted  January,  1901,  tea  months  before  Mr.  Roose- 
Telt's  interesting  articles  were  published  on  the  same  sub- 
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looks  helplessly  down  upon  a  yelping  dog 
pack.  The  hunter  brings  o£F  the  skin  and 
goes  home  with  a  contempt  for  the  lion, 
setting  it  down  as  cowardly  because  it 
refuses  to  match  such  primitive  weapons 
as  teeth  and  claws  against  a  repeating 
gun,  as  effective  as  a  gatling. 

In  his  "  New  Natural  History,*'  which 
perhaps  contains  as  good  an  account  of  the 
cougar  as  any.  Prof.  Lydekker  quotes  Mr. 
F.  W.  True  as  authority  that  the  cougar 
was  not  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  nor  in  Michigan  nor  Indiana. 
This  conclusion  is  certainly  erroneous  with 
regard  to  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  there  was  no  terri- 
tory covered  by  any  State  in  the  Union 
which   did   not  harbor    these    animals  at 
the   earliest   date   of    settlement.     Before 
advancing  lines  of  occupation,  however,  the 
cougar  has  everywhere  quickly  retreated  to 
the  nearest  mountain  fastnesses,  and  where 
such  retreat  has  been  impossible  it  has. 
with  a  wonderful  facility,  adapted  itself 
to  the  tactics  of  infinite  caution.     These 
animals,   more   quickly   than   any   others, 
have  learned  that  the  upright  walker  pos- 
sesses a  weapon  against   which  they  are 
entirely  defenseless,  and  they  avoid  him  as 
others  avoid  the  skunk  and  its  congeners. 
There  is  no   longer  any  opportunity,   in 
North  America  at  least,  to  study  the  real 
and  absolutely  natural  cougar  in  its  primi- 
tive environment.     It  is  the  hunted  and 
dog-driven  animal,  scrambling  to  its  last 
foothold  upon  "  the  ridgepole  of  the  con- 
tinent,"    which    must    largely    leave    its 
impression    with    the    modem    zoologist. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  the  animal  is  of  finer 
fibre  and  of  a  subtler  intelligence  than  any 
of  its  congeners  and  presents  a  wider  diver- 
gence of  individual  character  than  any — 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  common  domesti- 
cated cat. 

If  all  the  Indian  cougar  lore  could  be 
collected  it  would  undoubtedly  present  a 
body  of  mythology  and  tradition  not  to  be 
paralleled    in    any    other    single    subject. 
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Add  to  this  the  tales  of  American  settlers 
and  we  should  have  a  cyclopedia  of  mar- 
vela  without  precedent  or  possibility  of 
competition*  And  the  beast  which  has  so 
much  appealed  to  the  imagination,  and 
which  still  eludes  a  just  comprehension,  is 
certainly  entitled  to  solid  respect  for  quali- 
ties outside  the  categories  of  the  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones. 

Twenty-five  years   since,   in   the   Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  in  parts  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  our  big  cat  retained  a 
habitat  practically  undisturbed.    Here,  at 
least,  the  naturalist  could  have  set  at  rest 
the   mooted  question  of  its  scream.     On 
French  Creek,  in  the  early  days  of  1875, 
our  pioneer  pro8i)ector's  camp  was  located 
in  the  shadow  of  some  pinnacled  rocks,  and 
around   us  was  primeval  forest  of  pine. 
There   was  no  sign  in  this  country,  not 
even   a   burned  tepee  stake,  an   artificial 
mound,  or  a  discoverable  shard  of  pottery, 
to  give  evidence  of  human  occupancy.    And 
here  the  cougar  assuredly  screamed  with 
no  uncertain  voice.    We  had  been  in  camp 
but  two  or  three  days  when  we  were  liter- 
ally jerked  out  of  our  blankets  by  the  voice 
of  a  mountain  lion.    Had  an  electric  bat- 
tery been  turned  on  the  feet  of  thirty- 
five  sleepers  their  uprising  could  not  have 
been  more  instantaneous.    While  that  pro- 
longed,   quavering,    ear-filling    miau    was 
still  running  down  our  spinal  columns  we 
scrambled  for  our  guns  and  straightened 
up  to  look  skyward,  whence  those  sounds 
descended.     Clearly  outlined  in  moonlight 
upon  a  point  of  rock  some  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  above  our  heads  sat  the  cougar,  wail- 
ing his  weird  night  song,  a  music  possibly 
superinduced  by  the  smell  of  a  dead  horse 
— which  he  would  on  no  account  touch — 
in   the   gulch  below.    Nearly   a  score   of 
men  saw  the  animal,  and,  with  remarkable 
unanimity,  punctured  the  air  about  him 
with  44s  and  60s.     One  of  the  latter  mis- 
siles smashed  through  his  ribs  and  landed 
him  upon  a  talus  heap  within  a  few  steps  of 
the  writer's  wagon.     This  was  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  large  "  red  lion  "  of  the  Black 
Hills  and  Big  Horn  countries.    The  speci- 
men was  a  male,  and  measured,  laying  a 
string  along  the  curves,  four  feet  eleven 
inches  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail.  Not 
more  than  a  foot  of  the  tail  remained,  the 
cougar  having  lost  a  portion  in  some  acci- 
dent or  encounter.    Quite  possibly  he  had 
been  treed  by  wolves  in  cold  weather.    The 


color  of  this  fine  male  was  of  a  decidedly 
rufous  tinge  upon  the  back — almost  the 
dun  of  the  mule  deer — ^shading  to  a  fawn 
tan  upon  the  fianks,  and  with  the  usual 
light  markings  upon  throat  and  belly. 

Owing  to  the  hot  springs  of  the  French 
Creek  Hills,  the  Siouan  tribes  held  this 
semi-mountainous  district  in  reverence.  To 
them,  and  doubtless  to  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  Missouri  country  before  them,  the 
Black  Hills  arose  out  of  the  Mini-ta-Ku- 
wa-Kan  (Wonderful  god-waters),  and  they 
did  not  hunt  nor  pitch  their  tepees  within 
this  territory.  So,  for  ages,  a  district 
teeming  with  vegetable  and  animal  life 
remained  unhaunted  of  men.  Fresh  evi- 
dence of  its  long  continued  immunity  from 
the  biped  hunter  could  be  gathered  from 
every  journey  afield  and  into  its  unexplored 
recesses.  Nowhere  else  have  I  met  with 
birds  and  beasts  so  absolutely  unafraid,  so 
unsophisticated  in  the  uses  of  weapons  at 
long  range.  And  this  condition  applied 
only  to  the  non-migrating  habitants.  The 
elk,  the  buffalo,  the  swift,  or  the  wolf  would 
flee  you  here  at  sight,  or  scent,  as  quickly 
as  elsewhere.  Not  so  the  blacktail,  the 
pine  hen,  the  grizzly,  or  the  cougar. 

The  largest  cougar  I  have  ever  seen 
came  upon  me  while  I  was  pecking  quartz 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulch  some  two 
miles  from  our  French  Creek  camp.  I  was 
at  rest  about  midaf ternoon,  seated  upon  a 
vine-grown  boulder  and  eating  a  lunch, 
when  a  yellow  apparition  descended  upon 
me  from  the  steeps  above.  A  slight  racket 
of  the  creature's  claws  upon  the  rocks  gave 
admonition  of  its  approach,  and,  looking 
upward,  I  saw  a  cougar  dropping  from  rock 
to  rock,  coming  unconcernedly,  click-clack, 
click-clack,  straight  down  toward  me.  The 
^nimal  appeared  not  to  notice  me,  unless, 
indeed,  as  some  visionary  creati^re  such  as 
may  have  fallen  upon  the  retina  of  its 
dreams,  until  it  stood  upon  a  level  at  less 
than  fifteen  yards.  Then  it  halted  at  gaze, 
realizing  a  new  creature  in  its  front.  Its 
great  head  was  uplifted,  its  greenish-yellow 
eyes  seeming  to  flare  out  their  surprise;  its 
legs  were  rigid;  its  tail  curved  upward 
interrogatingly,  and  every  gray  and  yellow 
hair  lay  straight  down  upon  its  skin.  Not 
fear  but  astonishment  was  in  this  expres- 
sion. The  animal  was  a  splendid  old  male, 
graying  from  age,  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
Great  Dane  dog,  and  of  a  marvelous  like- 
ness  to    the   maneless   Asiatic   lion.    P 
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stood  upon  a  flat  rock  with  a  long  leap 
between  us,  but  I  had  learned  that  neither 
the  cougar  nor  the  grizzly  "  wanted  any 
truck"  with  me,  as  a  rule,  and,  with  a 
good  six-shooter  in  hand,  felt  no  particular 
fear  of  my  caller.  Evidently  he  wanted 
none  of  me,  at  least  after  the  first  startled 
survey.  His  eyes  presently  lost  their  green 
glare,  and  his  hair  again  stood  at  a  natural 
iingle.  His  ears  pricked  forward,  and  his 
lioiilike  tail  swept  to  and  fro  rather  amic- 
ably for  a  moment.  All  too  soon  he  leaped 
oflF  the  rock  and  trotted  noiselessly  down 
the  gulch,  stopping  now  and  then  to  lift 
his  great  head  in  a  friendly  and  curious 
backward  glance. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  discover  the 
newly  abandoned  lair  of  a  family,  and 
further,  and  to  me  new,  evidence  of  that 
fastidious  cleanliness  which  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  animal.  This  retreat 
was  not  at  all  the  typical  " panther's  den" 
of  tradition,  but  a  bush-grown  harborage 
under  the  edge  of  a  rock,  with  just  enough 
of  shelf  to  keep  off  the  rain.  I  should  not 
have  found  this  breeding  place  but  for  a 
certain  well-gnawed  array  of  bones  scat- 
tered over  a  little  smooth  bench  above  a 
creek  channel.  From  this  boneyard  there 
was  a  very  traceable  path  leading  through 
grass  and  brush  to  the  retreat  where  the 
dam  had  housed  her  young.  The  evidence 
here  told  plainly  of  the  cougar's  long 
immunity  from  annoyance  and  attack  and 
of  a  thoroughly  cleanly  habit  of  life.  There 
was  no  bone  or  other  sign  of  feasting  about 
the  lair.  The  dam  had  carried  her  kill  to 
the  creek  bench  in  every  instance,  and  the 
children  had  been  called  to  the  dining 
room.  As  bones  which  would  have  been 
crunched  or  eaten  by  grown  animals  had 
been  perfectly  cleaned  by  the  kits,  I  was 
able  to  judge  of  their  summer's  diet.  This 
had  consisted  mostly  of  minor  game,  rab- 
bits, marmots,  grouse,  and  the  like,  with  an 
occasional  small  deer.  At  least  one  whole 
family  of  badgers,  old  and  young,  had  been 
served,  pussy  having  probably  lain  for  them 
at  their  hole  until  they  were  all  in. 

In  the  winter  of  '77  the  skins  of  these 
animals  were  rarely  seen,  even  at  the 
isolated  shacks  of  chronic  gunners  whose 
camps  resembled  slaughter  pens.  One  of 
our  prospectors  on  Whitewood,  however, 
out  for  a  "  Christmas  venison,"  after  some 
hours  of  tramping  came  upon  the   snow 

•'il  of  a  big  lion,  countering  the  tracks 


of  the  identical  buck  he  was  following.  In 
a  brief  time  thereafter  he  reached  a  point 
where  the  cat  had  made  its  kill,  having 
dashed  out  from  cover  of  bush  upon  the  un- 
suspecting deer.  The  cougar  had  dragged 
its  prey — a  two-year-old  blacktail  buck  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds — along 
the  bottom  of  a  ravine  for  several  hundred 
yards.  Our  hunter  found  the  carcass,  hardly 
cold,  neatly  buried  under  a  heap  of  snow 
and  pine  needles.  One  ham  had  been  torn 
away,  and,  finding  the  game  otherwise  well 
bled,  he  brought  away  the  half  saddle  and 
as  much  as  he  could  conveniently  carry. 
Much  to  my  regret,  this  hunter  did  not 
take  note  of  the  signs  which  would  have 
informed  a  careful  observer  of  the  cougar's 
mode  of  attack.  Of  this  mode  in  general, 
however,  I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  cougar  does  not  leap  upon  its 
big  game  nor  drop  upon  it  out  of  treetops, 
but  sneaks  close  or  lies  in  wait  upon  the 
level,  and  goes  from  cover  in  a  straight 
rush,  like  the  tiger  or  the  hunting  leopard. 
It  endeavors  to  seize  upon  the  lower  throat 
or  shoulder  with  its  teeth,  and  to  twist  the 
quarry's  head  against  this  "  purchase  "  in 
its  powerful  forearms,  until  the  neck  is 
broken.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  yet  mak- 
ing good  its  catch-hold,  the  cougar  will — 
to  put  it  modernly — go  in  and  finish  in  any 
old  style.  It  will  usually  finish  once  tooth 
and  claw  are  engaged,  but  sometimes  it 
fails  and  even  gets  the  worst  of  an  en- 
counter. Felix  Michaud,  a  most  reliable 
free  trapper  of  the  old  regime,  once  told 
me  he  had  watched  a  lion  stalking  a  bull 
elk.  It  was  a  Teton  Mountain  cougar  of 
the  big  variety.  It  went  from  cover  in  a 
headlong  rush  but  missed  its  neck  stroke 
as  the  bull  lunged  ahead,  catching  him  at 
the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  going  under 
his  belly.  Both  animals  were  bowled  over 
in  a  mix-up  of  hair,  hoofs,  claws,  and  horns. 
In  a  brief  struggle,  as  they  rolled  over  to- 
gether, the  cougar  was  thrown  into  the  air, 
as  if  hoisted  by  a  spring  trap,  by  a  con- 
vulsive kick  from  the  bull's  hind  leg.  The 
maddened  elk  gained  its  legs  and  chased  its 
enemy  off  the  field.  An  unlooked-for  punch 
in  the  wind  had  taken  the  sand  out  of 
pussy. 

A  still  more  thrilling  sight  was  witnessed 
near  Caspar  Mountain,  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, by  Sergeant  Hoseman,  of  the  old  Sev- 
enth Cavalry.  Roseman  was  lying  in  wait 
for  grizzly,  with  the  fresh  carcass  of  a 
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mule  deer  for  bait,  when  two  lions  and  Old 
Ephraim  came  to  dispute  for  the  tid'hit. 
The  cats  were  first  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
They  came  trotting  down  a  dry  run  just 
above  which  Boseman  had  taken  cover.  The 
two  sniffed  the  carcass  of  his  deer  over 
carefully,  and,  finding  it  fresh  and  clean, 
took  possession.  The  male  threw  himself 
upon  it,  and  gave  vent  to  his  pleasure  in 
a  whirring  purr  which  resembled  the  vibra- 
tions of  an  Indian's  whizzing  stick.  Bose- 
man could  have  killed  either  animal,  of 
course,  but  wanted  to  make  sure  of  both, 
and  80  waited  to  get  the  chance  of  a  cross- 
fire while  they  should  be  feasting;  this 
wait  gave  him  quite  the  finest  thrill  of  a 
somewhat  exciting  career.  For  presently 
a  big  grizzly,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  his 
meat,  ambled  out  of  the  run  and  came  shuf- 
fling forward  to  investigate. 

Expecting  the  lions  to  run,  and  knowing 
the  grizzly  could  not  get  beyond  his  reach, 
Boseman  was  about  to  shoot  the  biggest 
cat  when  both  the  animals  showed  unmis- 
takable intention  to  fight,  and  the  hunter 
withheld  his  fire.  Both  cougars  raised 
their  backs,  and  the  rocks  vibrated  with 
,  their  snarls.  The  grizzly,  hungry  and 
nothing  loath  to  fight  for  a  meal,  charged, 
roaring  like  a  bull,  and  both  the  big  cats 
closed  with  him  in  a  fury  which  spoke  for 
their  undaunted  courage  where  the  odds 
were  not  all  against  them.  Boseman  said 
the  three  animals  rolled  together  for  a  full 
minute  in  what  appeared  to  him  a  huge, 
animated  ball  of  hair,  teeth,  and  claws,  out 
of  which  tufts  of  gray  and  yellow  fur  flew 
as  though  winnowed  by  machinery.  When 
the  beasts  were  finally  sifted  out  of  this 


whirlwind  of  a  fight  the  smaller  lioa  was 
badly  crippled,  but  the  larger  stood  its 
ground,  and  Old  Eph,  clawed  and  mauled 
from  head  to  heels,  appeared  to  have  bad 
quite  enough  for  the  morning.  He  whs 
about  to  retire  in  good  form,  grumbling  his 
deep  discontent,  when  the  Sergeant  cut  off 
his  complaint  with  a  Winchester  express. 
Boseman  also  got  the  crippled  lion  but 
the  male  escaped  scot  free. 

In  the  winter  of  1882  I  was  camped  wiih 
a  party  of  hunters  in  the  woods  of  Cacbe 
Creek,  in  the  Comanche  Countrj-.  I.  T. 
Here  white  hunters  had  not  much  disturbed 
the  wild  things,  and  the  Comanches,  hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  beef,  did  not  eiert 
themselves  to  hunt.  As  a  consequence,  wild 
turkeys  swarmed,  and  the  plentiful  cougars 
went  abroad  boldly  and  wore  sleek  coats. 
Scarce  a  day  passed  without  some  sign  or 
sight  of  the  big  cats.  At  our  hunter's 
'*  wicky-up  "  in  a  prairie  opening,  backed 
by  cover  of  bush  and  timber,  we  several 
times  heard  the  "  singin'  of  the  painters." 
On  one  of  these  occasions  some  Comanches 
had  corraled  and  slaughtered  several  beef 
steers  in  the  brush  about  sixty  yards  from 
our  camp.  Not  long  after  dark  a  parcel 
of  cougars  came  to  the  bones  and  beef 
heads  which  the  Indians  had  left,  and 
literally  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
cries.  To  heighten  the  effect  of  their  dis- 
mal caterwauling  the  wind  blew  a  "  north- 
er "  and  played  mournful  accompaniment 
upon  the  skeletons  of  trees.  I  can  onl; 
give  an  idea  of  this  cougar  concert  by  say- 
ing that  a  chorus  of  tomcats,  intensified 
by  the  resonance  of  a  steam  calliope,  might 
offer   a    fair    conception   of    the   changes 
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which  were  rung  upon  our  ears.  For  an 
hour  or  more  I  would  not  allow  my  com- 
paniona  to  fire  a  gun,  and  we  lay  upon  our 
blankets  listening  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
doleful  music.  Then,  out  of  sheer  weari- 
ness, I  took  my  ten  gauge,  walked  down  to 
within  fifty  yards  or  so  of  the  squallers, 
and  bombarded  the  buahes.  We  heard  no 
more  of  them  that  night,  neither  again 
while  we  were  camped  at  that  spot.  An 
examination  of  the  abundant  signs  the  next 
morning  convinced  us  that  two  old  cougar 
dams  and  their  half-grown  kite  had  dis- 
puted possession  of  the  beef  heads  and 
other  edibles.  One  family  had  possession 
and  the  other  had  been  seeking  to  intim- 
idate or  drive  them  away.  And  the  result 
was  a  chorus  which  would  have  done  credit 
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I  a  Congo  jungle.     Everywhere  that 
le    animal    has    been    found    it    has 
ippened  to  the  first  settlers  to  listen 
<  the  unrestrained  and  natural  voice 
:  the  cougar,  and  everywhere  this  dis- 
tming  cat  has  stilled  that  voice  at 
le  bark  of  their  dogs  and  the  crack  of 
leir  rifles.    Their  tales  of  the  "  squal- 
a'  of  painters  "  have  passed  into  the 
arvels  of  tradition. 
One  ha^  day,  with  the  wind  stirring 
ist  enough  to  offer  ideal  turkey  shoot- 
,g,  I  was  footing  it  softly  among  the 
ee  trunks  of  a  hackberry  grove  when 
I  came  to  the  creek  bank  at  a  wide 
channel  where  a  flat,  dry  sandbar 
extended  for  fifty  yards  or  more. 
Peering  from  cover  cautiously — 
for    a    sandbar    is    prime    turkey 
ground  where  little  shooting  has 
been  done — I  saw,  at  some  forty 
yards,  a  yellow  object  vault  up- 
ird  and  show  against  the  background 
water  beyond.      A   second   glance 
owed  me  a  cougar  at  play.    Judging 
om   the   animal's  antics,  I   at   first 
ought  there  must  be  another  close  at 
md.     But  no,  the  lithe,  elegant  cat 
iS  simply  frolicking  by  itself  upou 
e  sand.    It  was  a  well-grown  animal 
a  very  light  fawn  color,  and  about 
e    size    of    the    average    menagerie 
ecimen.    When  it  threw  itself  upon 
e  yellow  sand  a  keen  eye  was  needed 
trace  its  outlines.    Its  play  was  evi- 
ntly  made  from  the  love  of  action 
— id  mimicry,  and  consisted  in  chasing 
mythical   birds  or  small   things,   and 
pretending  to  catch  and  devour  them. 
Its  leaps,  bounds,  and  shif tings  of  atti- 
tude  were   similar   to  those   of   a   kitten 
in  chasing  and  cufling  at  an  erratic  and 
elusive  butterfly.    Some  of  its  lithe,  curving 
leaps  were  graceful  in  the  extreme.    As  I 
had  approached  under  cover,  with  a  breeze 
carrying  my  scent  crosswise,  I  could  watch 
the  cougar's  antics  at  ease,  and  without 
fear  of  discovery.     All  too  soon,  however, 
my  enjoyment  of  its  graceful  and  light- 
ninglike evolutions  was  iuterrupted  by  the 
plaintive  and  inquiring  pyouk-youh-yolee- 
yohe-yoke  of  a  turkey.    This  cry  came  down 
the  wind  from  up  creek  and  apparently  on 
my  side.    Instantly  the  cougar  vanished.    It 
now  took  the  keenest  of  scrutiny  to  make  out 
any  outline  of  the  hig  cat,  which  had  flat- 
teneditself  tolieinwait  for  the  coming  bird. 
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Pyonk-youk-yoke?  Yop,  Yop,  Yopf  The 
plaining  bird  was  coming  nearer,  and  the 
stalker  upon  the  sands  flattened  itself  until 
a  mere  line  of  grayish  shade  blent  with 
the  sand.  I  could  not  see,  but  I  believed 
that  the  creature  had  even  buried  its  nose 
to  hide  the  black  spot  upon  its  upper  lip. 
I,  too,  was  after  turkeys,  but  I  could  not 
afford  to  miss  the  stalk  of  a  hunter  who  so 
far  surpasses  my  breed,  and  so  I  squatted 
behind  my  bush  and  watched  as  eagerly  as 
the  "  painter  "  for  a  bronze  patch  moving 
upon  the  sand.  There  followed  as  much  as 
two  minutes  of  silence.  Pyoke-yoke?  Yop- 
Yop  Yunkf  Startlingly  near  the  inquiry 
sounded  now,  but  the  bird  was  under  cover 
upon  the  opposite  bank  and  going  by.  At 
the  end  of  another  minute  the  cougar 
arose  and,  with  pricked  ears,  stole  softly 
down  the  bar  to  where  the  streamlet  nar- 
rowed, leaped  across,  and  disappeared  in 
the  bushes  beyond,  whether  to  still  hunt 
the  yopping  turkey,  I  do  not  know.  I 
could  not  have  stopped  the  hunter,  had  I 
wished,  for  my  shells  were  loaded  with 
nothing  larger  than  BBs. 

Some  days  later,  in  crossing  a  jam  of 
driftwood  in  the  channel  of  this  same  creek, 
a  yellow  cat  jumped  out  from  under  my 
very  feet  and  leaped  to  gain  cover  of  the 
bush.  This  time  I  had  three  Os,  and  a 
double  charge  amidribs  stopped  pussy  at 
less  than  twenty  yards.  It  may  have  been 
the  frolicking  cat  of  the  sandbar,  but  I 
have  always  hoped  not.  The  one  killed  was 
not  a  young  animal,  but  was  less  than  six 
and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  small- 
est adult  specimens  I  have  measured  were 
those  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Ar- 
kansas, where  I  should  say  they  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  attain  to  much  more  than  half  the  size 
of  the  large  variety  of  so-called  mountain 
lions.  My  data  was  largely  gathered  from 
the  skins  purchased  by  traders  at  the  stores. 

Yet  the  largest  specimen  authentically 
reported  was  killed  in  Texas,  and  measured 
eight  feet  three  inches.  A  respectable  lion 
that.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain varieties  have  been  found  to  exceed 
eight  feet,  extreme  measurement,  or  to 
weigh  much  above  150  pounds.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  A.  Perry,  quoted  by  Lydek- 
ker,  that  the  animal  may  sometimes  reach 
a  total  length  of  eleven  feet,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  credited.  Whatever  else  is  true, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  cougar  does 
ot  attain  to  its  greatest  size  where  the 


climate  is  mild  and  food  easily  and  abun- 
dantly   obtained,    but    rather    where   the 
rigors  are  great  and  strenuous  effort  is 
necessary  to  support  life.    Thus  the  biggest 
lions  are  to  be  found  at  present  upon  the 
Tetons  and  Bitter  Root  Mountains,  and  on 
the  elevated  lands  of  Washington  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.     From   Felix   Michaud,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  I  first  learned  that 
the  great  cat's  worst  enemy  is  the  gray 
wolf — "  buffalo  wolf,"  Michaud  called  it- 
Can  w  Americanis.    These  animals,  hunting: 
in  packs  and  catching  sight  or  scent  of  the 
cougar,  will  invariably  give  chase — not  only 
because  driven  by  hunger  but  from  that 
venomous  animosity  current  between  dog 
and  cat.    By  force  of  superior  speed  and 
numbers  the  wolves  sometimes  succeed  in 
pulling   down   and   devouring   the  bigger 
animal,  despite  its  fighting  capacity.    This 
calamity  usually  befalls  the  cougar  in  win- 
ter time,  when  it  is  compelled  to  go  far 
afield  in  search  of  food,  and  when  its  tracks 
are  easily  followed  over  the  snow.    Should 
the  quarry  succeed  in  gaining  a  tree  its 
fate,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  will  still  be 
very    uncertain;    for    the    wolves,    unless 
called  off  by  an  easier  chase,  will  watch,  in 
a  restless  state  of  action  which  keeps  their 
own  legs  limber,  until   the   cougar's  feet 
are  frozen,  and  the  animal,  powerless  to 
cling,  falls  into  their  waiting  jaws.    Thus 
the  lion  has  been  killed  minus  tail,  ears, 
and  even  several  of  its  toes,  lost  in  stand- 
ing such  a  siege.     But  the  wolves  some- 
times suffer.    One  of  Michaud's  mates  once 
found  the  fresh  carcasses  of  three  mangled 
wolves  upon  the  snow,  also  the  tracks  of 
several  retreating  wolves  and  of  the  retir- 
ing but  victorious  cougar. 

Everywhere,  in  the  wolf  countiy,  the 
cougar  will  fly  from  dogs,  as  a  rule  treeing 
to  escape  even  from  the  most  diminutive 
and  contemptible  of  ctirs.  Nothing  could 
speak  plainer  of  the  ages  of  its  persecution 
by  the  dog  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
South  America,  where  there  are  no  wolves, 
the  cougar  will  attack  any  number  of 
dogs  with  an  insatiate  fury  born  of  race 
animosity.  In  that  country,  too,  the  cat 
becomes  a  persecutor  of  its  own  kind,  and 
sets  upon  and  worries  its  heavier  and 
clumsier  relative,  the  jaguar,  whenever 
there  offers  fitting  opportunity.  Again  the 
cougar,  or  puma,  of  the  La  Plata  country 
and  southward,  becomes  a  non-resistant 
when  attacked  by  man.    Upon  the  pampas 
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of  Patagonia  the  animal  has  been  known 
to  approach  the  Gaucho  and  the  traveler, 
and  to  frolic  about  Mm  as  if  desiring  his 
caresses.  Is  there  not  room  here  for  inter- 
esting speculation ! 

Our  more  southern  of  North  American 
Indian  tribes  were  known  to  have  tamed 
the  cougar,  and  occasionally  to  have  re- 
duced the  animal  to  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion more  perfect  than  that  of  the  wolf-dog. 
Is  it  thus  within  the  possibilities  that  dis- 
tricts— that  the  whole  of  South  America 
— was  stocked  from  the  domesticated  ani- 
mal carried  thence  in  migration! 

The  iron  hand  of  the  master,  who  also 
worshiped  his  subject-captive,  may  have 
bred  the  ineradicable  spirit  of  submission. 
The  chief  objections  to  the  force  of  such 
theorizing  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  large 
powers  of  adaptability  inherent  in  the 
beast.  Yet,  in  North  America  at  least, 
the  animal  has  nowhere,  in  any  recorded 
instance,  displayed  the  spirit  of  non-resist- 
ance to  its  biped  persecutor.  We  should 
count  that  sportsman  foolhardy  indeed 
who  would  adopt  the  tactics  of  the  cOon 
hunter  when  his  dogs  have  treed  a  coiifrar. 

I  know  there  ia  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  cougar  will,  under  any 
circumstances,  stand  its  ground  before  a 
man  or  openly  attack  him.  So  far  as  my 
personal  knowledge  and  collection  of  cred- 
itable evidence  go,  the  question  is  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  So  also  with  regard  to 
the  occasional  temerity  and  ferocity  of 
CanU  AmericanU.  The  cougar  is  at  times, 
and  constitutionally,  a  coward,  and  again 


gives  individual  exhibition  of  a  courage 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  fool  hard  in  ess. 
The  dam  will  sometimes  take  any  kind  of 
odds  is  a  stand  to  protect  her  kits ;  and 
again,  in  an  excess  of  terror,  will  abandon 
them  at  the  mere  scent  of  a  man  or  the 
echo  of  a  dog's  bark.  A  Choctaw  Indian 
once  told  me  that  near  his  "wicky-up" 
in  the  Kiamishi  Mountains,  he  had  found 
two  young  cougar  kits  in  their  lair  so 
nearly  starved  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
revive  them.  An  examination  of  her  sign 
showed  him  that  their  dam  had  fled  upon 
catching  his  scent,  or  else  had  been  fright- 
ened olf  at  the  sound  of  his  axe.  But  he 
said  that  usually  the  dam  would  have  taken 
her  young  out  of  reach. 

Of  the  cougar,  with  a  wider  significance 
than  of  any  other  of  our  wild  animals,  it 
can  be  said  that  no  two  individuals  are 
alike.  There  is  in  this  species  of  the  cat 
diversity  of  character  in  the  individual 
only  paralleled  in  some  of  our  domestic 
breeds  of  animals.  The  bear,  especially 
the  grizzly,  the  fox,  and  the  wolf,  among 
wild  animals,  perhaps  come  second  in  dif- 
ferentiation of  individuals.  But  these  are 
not  to  compare  with  the  cougar  in  the 
diversity  of  its  resources,  the  range  of  its 
emotional  exhibit,  and  of  its  sense  percep- 
tion. And  the  difference  between  this 
elegant,  alert,  resourceful,  fastidiously 
clean,  and  wholl.y  delectable  cat  and  its 
frowsled,  dull  wit  ted,  and  clumsy  con- 
geners of  the  lynx  varieties  in  well  nigh 
great  enough  to  put  the  species  beyond  the 
range  of  generic  classification. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ATHLETICS    TO  ART 


By  R.  HINTON  PERRY 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
art's  dependence  on  the  proper  physical 
development  of  the  race.  By  physical 
development  I  do  not  refer  to  mere  muscu- 
lar strength,  but  to  that  symmetrical, 
healthy,  and  harmonious  activity  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  which  constitutes  the  ar- 
tistic as  it  does,  or  should,  the  natural  and 
normal  birthright  of  every  human  being. 
It  is  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  equi- 
poise. Training  for  the  acquirement  of 
excessive  muscular  strength,  or  phenom- 
enal power  of  endurance,  does  not  produce 
this  result,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  form 
of  excess  and  tends  toward  the  abnormal. 
It  is,  therefore,  inartistic  and  unbeautiful 
in  its  result,  nor  is  it  conducive  to  health 
or  longevity;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
system  that  seeks  to  develop  every  muscle 
of  the  body  in  due  proportion,  which  seeks 
after  suppleness  and  symmetry  rather  than 
extraordinary  strength,  is  one  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  artist,  for  in  it  alone 
lies  the  secret  of  physical  beauty.  Such 
beauty  we  see  in  the  Narcissus,  an  exqui- 
site bronze  statuette  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
Naples..  As  an  example  of  such  beauty  in 
the  female  form  nothing  can  surpass  that 
work  of  Chomenes  generally  known  as  the 
Venus  de  Medici.  To  acquire  and  maintain 
this,  so  far  as  possible,  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  all,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
health  and  happiness,  but  for  that  of  their 
children,  who  are  the  heirs  of  their  bodies. 
As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  occupa- 
tions and  modes  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  great  muscular  strength  is  often 
acquired.  But  it  is  a  strength,  almost 
without  exception,  that  is  lacking  in  har- 
monious proportion;  one  wherein  certain 
parts  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
For  this  reason  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
in  these  days  to  find  a  perfectly  made  man 
or  woman.  For  this  reason,  also,  and  to 
remedy  this  defect,  is  a  proper  gymnastic 
training  from  childhood  a  thing  of  vital 
importance  if  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
race  are  to  be  improved. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  treat  intelli- 
gently of  art  and  athletic  culture  without 
taking  a  look  at  the  past,  and  especially 
their  relations  to  each  other  in  ancient 
Greece.  One  cannot  help  contrasting  the 
conditions  of  life  then  with  our  own,  not- 
ing how  balanced  and  harmonious  was  all 
that  they  produced — ^how  intimately  re- 
lated, one  to  the  other,  was  their  art  in 
its  various  forms,  and  their  daily  life— 
their  system  of  mental  training  and  their 
physical  training — how  one  was  kept  in 
such  just  relationship  to  the  other,  neither 
being  given  undue  place ;  and  then  noticing 
how  different  it  is  with  us,  ever  prone  to 
violent  extremes,  excess,  and  universal  un- 
rest. Our  tendency  seems  ever  to  rush  too 
much  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
athletic  culture  at  the  expense  of  intel- 
lectual, or  vice  versa. 

And  in  art  it  is  much  the  same.  We  go 
in  for  extreme  effects,  for  violence.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  that  modem  cen- 
tre of  artistic  effort,  Paris.  There  all  these 
tendencies  of  our  life  are  focused,  and  are 
seen  in  their  greatest  intensity.  This  is 
strikingly  manifest  in  comparing  modem 
French  sculpture,  the  dominant  school  of 
our  day,  with  the  antique.  The  modern  is 
full  of  a  nervous  unrest  which  is  liable  to 
border  on  the  grotesque.  It  is  constantly 
seeking  after  bizarre  and  striking  effects. 

But  to  return  to  ancient  Greece.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Greek  sculpture  would 
never  have  achieved  the  high  plane  of 
excellence  that  it  did  had  not  the  Greek 
people,  as  a  mass,  been  endowed  with  an 
enthusiastic  worship  of  beauty  as  expressed 
in  the  human  form  very  nearly  making  it 
a  religion.  Their  sculpture  was  but  the 
efflorescence  of  this  deep  and  universal 
sentiment.  For  the  Greek  artists,  unlike 
our  own,  possessed  no  previous  standard  to 
guide  them  toward  the  ideal.  For  inspira- 
tion they  had  but  to  open  their  eyes  and 
look  upon  the  men  and  women  about  them, 
whether  brought  together  for  the  Olympic 
Games,  or  at  the  innumerable  religious 
ceremonies  and  fetes,  or  during  the  gym- 
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nastic  contests  in  the  Stadium.  In  fact, 
with  the  light  and  graceful  costume  worn, 
every  action  of  daily  life  was  an  object 
lesson  for  the  artist,  giving  him  constant 
familiarity  with  the  human  form  in  all 
attitudes,  whether  draped  or  nude.  Every- 
where was  inspiration  and  suggestion,  for 
in  every  phase  of  Hellenic  life  was  mani- 
fest that  reverence  for  the  human  body  as 
a  divine  expression,  in  form  and  color,  of 
an  intangible  and  eternal  beauty.  It  was 
to  their  eyes  music  and  poetry  and  har- 
mony made  visible. 

The  athletic  training  of  the  Grecian 
youth  of  both  sexes  was  based  on  this  idea, 
and  was  pursued  as  seriously  as  though  it 
were  a  religious  rite.  They  cultivated  the 
body  as  the  horticulturist  does  some  rare 
rose,  seeking  to  develop  its  vitality  and 
fulness  of  beauty.  To  obtain  this  result  an 
elaborate  system  of  gymnastics,  combined 
with  a  free  out-of-door  life,  were  the 
essentials  of  every  boy's  and  of  every  girl's 
education.  In  the  Peloponnesian  states 
more  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  Hel- 
lenic world  did  this  receive  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  body  politic.  There,  in  the 
open  air  of  the  Stadium,  under  the  critical 
eyes  of  the  Ephors,  the  Spartan  youths  and 
maidens  were  accustomed  to  run,  and  leap, 
and  cast  the  discus,  and  engage  in  all  man- 
ner of  athletic  contests  in  a  state  of  partial 
or  complete  nudity. 

Every  bodily  defect  was  carefully  noted, 
and  every  effort  made  for  its  remedy  by  an 
appropriate  system  of  exercise.  This  de- 
sire for  physical  perfection  was  carried  so 
far  as  even  to  affect  the  marriage  laws, 
making  them,  and  in  fact  everything  else 
in  the  state,  subservient  to  this  one  end. 
Young  people  were  brought  together  in 
marriage  less  on  account  of  any  love  or 
attraction  they  might  feel  for  each  other, 
or  for  reasons  political  or  social,  than 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  bodily 
sound  and  capable  of  giving  to  the  state 
the  most  perfect  and  healthy  children. 
This  system  was  very  much  like  the  breed- 
ing of  race  horses  or  blooded  cattle,  and 
it  broke  down  eventually,  because  it  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  various  complex- 
ities, and,  above  all,  the  spiritual  side  of 
hiunan  nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  gave  to  the  Greek  race 

a    splendid    average    of    intellectual    and 

physical  manhood,  never  equalled  before  or 

^;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 


noble  results  achieved  in  art,  in  literature, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  war,  largely  justify 
the  means  employed  to  achieve  them.  In- 
deed, our  modern  civilization  is  indebted 
thereto  for  some  of  its  most  precious 
possessions. 

To  the  artist,  and  more  especially  to  the 
sculptor,  there  can  be  no  inspiration  com- 
parable to  that  given  by  the  human  body 
harmoniously  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 
He  cannot  help  seeking  to  portray  it, 
whether  the  medium  be  pigment,  or  bronze, 
or  stone.  That  inspiration  the  Greek  artist 
had  ever  before  him. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  Greek's  love  of 
athletic  sports  was  founded  purely  on 
cBsthetic  grounds.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  case,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  most 
powerful  factor.  Primarily,  it  arose  from 
the  exigencies  of  that  chronic  warfare  in 
which  the  Grecian  cities  grew  up;  a  war- 
fare waged  with  each  other  and  with  the 
world  at  large.  Since  none  of  the  Greek 
states  could  command  large  levies,  as 
could  the  barbarians,  they  perforce  had  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  effectiveness 
of  armament,  in  discipline,  but  above  all 
in  the  strength  and  physical  fitness  of  the 
individual  warrior.  Every  male  of  age  was 
a  possible  soldier  and,  as  such,  was  ex- 
pected always  to  be  ready  for  the  call  to 
arms.  He  was,  therefore,  bound  to  keep 
in  training,  and  it  was  with  him  a  matter 
of  supreme  pride  and  emulation  always  to 
be  so.  Out  of  these  requirements  grew  the 
athletic  contests  held  in  every  Grecian 
community.  These  ev^entually  developed 
into  the  far-famed  Olympic  Games  held 
every  four  years  at  Olympia,  and  which 
became  a  national  institution  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi. 
Like  this  latter,  it  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
stitutions that  tended  to  maintain  the  sense 
of  solidarity  throughout  the  race  in  all  its 
scattered  settlements  about  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  With  these  athletic 
contests  were  gradually  associated  the  arts, 
either  directly  as  competitors  for  prizes,  or 
as  means  for  the  glorification  of  the  suc- 
cessful athlete. 

The  victor  in  the  Olympic  Games  was 
brought  back  to  his  native  city  in  triumph, 
like  a  conquering  general.  The  whole  city 
turned  out  in  procession,  with  laurel 
wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers  to  deck 
his  chariot,  while  there  was  feasting,  and 
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music,  and  dancing  in  honor  of  the  event. 
Often  was  he  raised  to  the  chief  political 
honors  of  his  native  state,  and  often  was 
he  chosen  to  lead  his  fellow  citizens  to  bat- 
tle. The  greatest  sculptors  that  Greece 
could  produce  were  eagerly  sought  out  and 
commissioned  to  immortalize  the  victor  in 
imperishable  form.  Such  men  as  Phidias, 
Myron,  Scopas,  Ly^sippus,  Praxiteles,  and 
a  host  of  others  were  only  too  greatly 
pleased  to  execute  such  commission. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Disk- 
thrower  by  Myron  of  Athens,  originally 
done  in  bronze — a  marble  copy  of  which 
is  now  in  the  Vatican — and  the  Boxer,  a 
seated  figure  in  bronze  in  the  Muesum  of 
Naples.  Entirely  Greek  in  spirit,  but 
modern,  is  the  Boxing  Athlete,  by  Canova. 

Rome  gave  her  athletic  training  an  en- 
tirely military  character,  consequently  she 
has  left  us  nothing  in  art  except  copies 
of  Greek  works.  With  the  extinction  of 
Hellenic  civilization  athletics  and  art  be- 
came hopelessly  divorced.  The  monkish 
spirit  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  church 
banished  the  nude  from  art.  Instead  of 
representing  athletes  in  the  fulness  of 
youth  and  strength,  graceful  nymphs,  gods, 
and  goddesses  in  all  the  pagan  glory  of 
sumptuous  form,  art  became  enamored  of 
anaemic  saints  and  kneeling  angels. 

When  the  Renaissance  stirred  Europe 
out  of  her  slumber  a  more  natural  form 
of  art  appeared,  one  that  in  Italy  came  to 
rival  that  of  Greece  at  her  apogee,  and  the 
study  of  the  human  form  became  once 
more  an  all-absorbing  pursuit.  But  at  no 
time  was  athletic  training  founded  on  an 
artistic  basis  and  pursued  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  harmonious  muscular  develop- 
ment. Nor  had  it  been  so  studied  since  the 
Greek  days.  And  great  is  the  pity  of  it, 
for  the  method  of  aesthetic  training  which 
has  an  eye  to  artistic  development  must 
tend  toward  a  more  even,  better  balanced, 
and  more  rounded  bodily  growth.  It  is 
bound  to  act  as  a  corrective  of  our  tend- 
ency to  seek  great  muscular  strength  in 
special  directions,  and  bring  us  more  of 
bodily  symmetry.  A  result  not  only  more 
beautiful,  but  more  healthful. 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  observ- 
able nowadays  toward  a  healthier  view  of 
life — a  return  to  a  freer  and  more  natural 
conception   of    its    functions — a    breaking 


away  from  the  lingering  effects  of  that 
mediaeval  asceticism  that  was  born  of 
Rome's  decay;  a  return  to  something  like 
the  antique  view-point,  with  its  broader 
and  saner  conceptions  of  man's  physical 
and  spiritual  being,  the  realization  that  a 
sound  mind  needs  a  sound  body  wherein 
to  act.  Very  strongly  does  this  apply  to 
women,  who  have  been  made  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  the  false  systems,  particularly 
from  the  false  ideas  of  feminine  modesty 
and  decorum  that  have  held  sway  during 
so  many  generations.  It  behooves  us,  in 
this  new  activity,  to  cultivate  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  of  the  artistic,  to  balance  our 
seeking  after  strength  and  render  our 
growth  harmonious. 

The  universally  increasing  attention  now 
being  given,  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  to  out-of-door  sports  and  to 
physical  culture  is  a  sign  of  the  best  omen. 
For  this  movement,  if  consistently  carried 
forward  and  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
comm\mity, cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  pow- 
erful influence  toward  the  physical  and 
intellectual  uplifting  of  the  race.  No 
class  can  have  a  greater  solicitude  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  movement  than  the 
artists,  for  they  cannot  create  beautiful 
forms  without  having  beautiful  forms 
around  them  from  which  to  draw  inspira- 
tion. As  water  cannot  rise  above  its  source, 
so  the  art  of  a  people  cannot  rise  above 
that  people's  physical  and  mental  plane. 
The  art  of  a  nation  is  but  the  mirror  of 
that  nation's  ideals,  and  faithfully  reflects 
their  slightest  change.  This  new  concep- 
tion of  the  value  of  athletics  will  add 
dignity,  interest,  and  standing,  making  it 
a  factor  second  to  none  in  the  development 
of  our  civilization.  To  add  an  artistic  side 
will  neither  detract  from  it  hygienically 
nor  as  a  form  of  amusement.  It  will  be  a 
mighty  influence  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
and  superior  type  of  men  and  women,  and 
is  of  as  great  consequence  to  women  as  to 
men.  That  women  are  growing  more  and 
more  to  realize  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
athletic  tendency  of  the  modern  girl.  If 
she  will  combine  therewith  an  intelligent 
effort  after  well-balanced  and  harmonious 
development,  the  results  are  bound  to  be 
satisfying  in  the  extreme,  for  in  many 
ways  the  female  body  is  quicker  than  the 
male  to  respond  to  training. 


CATCHING  SHAD   FOR   THE   MARKET 

Bj  WILUAM  A.  STIMPSON 


SKAD  fiahing'  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant   industries    on    the    Atlantic 
coast,   giving   employment    to    thou- 
sands.of  men  and  boys  just  at  the  season 
wlien  they  can  best  be  spared  from  the 
farms   on   which  most  of  them  live  and 

With  the  first  hint  of  spring  the  shad 
begin  to  run.  Instinctively  making  their 
way  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  that  empty  into  the  ocean,  they 
ascend  by  easy  stages  perhaps  hundreds 
of  miles,  until  the  females  find  a  shallow 
stretch  of  water  with  a  sandy  bed,  where 
they  deposit  their  spawn.  This  accom- 
plished, they  hurry  back  to  the  sea,  thin 
and  emaciated.     No   one    knows   to  what 


sea  haunts  the  shad  go  after  they  leave 
the  rivers.  Occasionally  one  is  caught  in 
company  with  schools  of  mackerel  or  her- 
ring, but  with  this  exception  they  are  seen 
only  once  a  year.  The  fry  remain  in  the 
streams  where  they  are  hatched  until  fall, 
when  they  too  seek  the  ocean. 

The  shad  is  the  largest,  best  known,  and 
most  valuable  of  the  herring  family  found 
in  the  United  States.  It  ia  said  that  in 
years  gone  specimens  weighing  twelve  and 
fourteen  pounds  were  frequently  taken; 
hut  now  ten  pounds  is  the  maximum,  and 
even  a  nine-pounder  is  something  of  a 
rarity.  They  frequent  the  rivers  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  North  America  from 
Florida  to  Maine,  and  through  the  efforts 


of  the  California  Fish  Commission  have 
been  introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  southern  Atlantic  states  the  sea- 
son is  two  or  three  months  earlier  than 
in  the  north,  the  shad  befcinning  to  run  in 
the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  in  November. 
The  height  of  the  season  is  not  until  Feb- 
ruary, however.  Further  up  the  coast,  in 
the  Savannah  River,  their  first  appearance 
is  in  January.  In  the  Neuse  River  they 
come  a  little  later,  while  in  the  Albemarle 
the  important  shad  fisheries  do  not  begin 
until  Harch.  Chesapeake  Buy  fishermen 
notice  the  shad  in  February,  and  by  April 
are  in  the  midst  of  their  worlt.  In  the 
Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Merrimac 
rivers  the  season  follows  later  still,  and 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  reached  it  is 
May  or  June. 

The  Delaware  River  shad  fisheries  are 
among  the  most  extensive.  If  the  spring 
is  forward,  the  advance  guard  of  the  shad 
army  makes  its  appearance  as  early  as 
Februarj-,  and  there  are  scattering  runs 
through  March  and  the  fore  part  of  April. 
These  first  comers,  called  "scouts"  by  the 
fishermen,  are  small  in  size  and  poor  in 


flavor,  yet  they  are  caught  and  bring  a 
fancy  price  in  the  early  market.  From 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May 
occur  the  great  runs  in  this  stream.  Then 
comes  a  week  of  night  and  day  work,  when 
each  of  the  shore  fisheries  makes  an  aver- 
age catch  of  nearly  30,000  shad. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  the  shad 
caught  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  one 
season  have  been  worth  to  the  fishermen 
the  sum  of  |]  ,056.580.  The  market  price 
placed  on  the  various  fishing  grounds  is 
another  factor  which  goes  to  show  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  industry;  one  Dela- 
ware River  fishery  a  few  years  ago  sold  for 
«10,000.  The  government  stocks  the  shad 
streams  with  young,  year  after  year,  thus 
making  the  industry  ever  more  profitable; 
yet  the  supply  never  equals  the  demand. 

Before  the  winter  has  really  gone  the 
shad  fisherman  overhauls  his  nets,  »■ 
his  old  boats,  and  builds  new  one? 
sprinK   work.     The   shad    give    v 
warning  of  their  aj  d  e 

must  be  in  readir  if 

notice,  for  the 
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loss.     Man.v  a  ahad  fisherman'a  modest  for- 
tune has  been  made  or  lost   in  a  single 

When  the  weather  has  moderated  suffi- 
ciently for  the  ahad  to  run,  the  fishermen 
post  sentinels  in  the  chaniipl,  experienced 
men,  who  can  tell  when  a  school  of  shad  is 
approachinfi.  The  seines,  immense  affaira 
from  150  to  500  fathoms  in  lengrth.  are  laid 
in  the  boats  all  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, and  at  a  signal  from  the  watchers  the 
work  begins.  A  boat  is  pushed  off  and 
three  men  seize  the  oars,  while  two  more 


net  around  into  a  great,  narrow  bag,  or 
"  purse,"  and  has  pushed  it  and  its  cap- 
tives close  in  shore.  Foot  by  foot  the 
immense  net  is  drawn  in,  the  frantic  ahad 
darting  wildly  this  way  and  that  as  the 
trap  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  When 
the  long  bag  has  been  brought  down  to  a 
pocket  ten  feet  square  the  men  wade  waist 
deep  into  the  stream,  and,  plunging  both 
hands  into  the  water,  take  out  fish  and 
throw  them  into  the  boat.  Formerly  the 
hauling  was  all  done  by  hand,  but  now  cap- 
stans are  used. 


Dnwinc  the  Ncl  Dow 


Stand  in  the  stem  and  pay  out,  or  "  shoot," 
the  net.  From  ten  to  fifteen  men  on  land 
have  hold  of  the  shore  lines  and  keep  one 
end  of  the  net  close  to  the  bank.  The 
boat  is  headed  acroas  the  river  until  the 
entire  net  has  been  paid  out.  Then  the 
course  is  chanffed  and  the  bow  pointed 
toward  a  spot  down  atream  on  the  same 
side  aa  that  from  which  the  rowers  started. 
The  men  on  the  bank  keep  pace  with  the 
boat  and  both  parties  meet  some  distance 
below  the  atarting  place. 

Meanwhile   the  current  has  swung  the 


Drift  net  fiahing  ia  always  carried  on  at 
night  when  the  ahad  cannot  sw  the  fine 
meshes,  and,  blindly  poking  their  heads 
through  the  openings,  are  caught  and  held 
fast  by  the  gills  or  fins.  The  nets  are 
made  of  fine  linen  cord  and  have  each  a 
cork  line  and  a  lead  line.  Two  men  are 
required  to  handle  one  net.  They,  string 
it  across  the  river,  allowing  it  to  drift 
down  stream,  and  intercept  the  shad  as 
they  swim  up.  After  a  net  has  been  in  the 
water  for  several  hours  it  is  hauled  in  over 
the  stern  of  the  boat  and  the  fish  removed. 
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At  the  end  of  the  net  farthest  from  the 
boat  a  lantern  is  generally  set.  When  a 
fish  finds  himself  caught  he  begins  strug- 
gling to  escape.  His  motions  are  com- 
municated along  the  cork  line  to  the  lan- 
tern, and  the  bobbing  of  this  light  gives 
some  idea  as  to  how  many  are  in  the  net. 

Dip  nets  are  large,  basket  shaped  affairs, 
rigged  on  an  appliance  resembling  an 
ancient  well  sweep.  When  a  school  is  dis- 
covered, these  baskets  are  dipped  into  the 
water.  After  a  few  minutes  they  are 
raised  again  and  generally  contain  some 
of  the  migrating  fish. 

Shad  fishing  is  hard  and  precarious  work. 
The  fisherman  must  count  on  having  his 
clothes  always  soaked  with  icy  April  water. 
Often,  too,  the  nets  come  in  empty,  and 
then  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
another  cast  and  hope  for  better  luck. 

A  remarkable  fact  noticed  by  fishermen 
is  that  the  identical  shad  apparently  fre- 
quent the  same  streams  year  after  year. 


To  prove  this,  they  point  out  that  those 
taken  in  Florida  waters  are  smaller  than 
shad  caught  in  the  Xorth,  while  in  different 
streams  the  fish  differ  in  form,  thickness, 
and  shape.  There  is  also  a  preponderance 
of  opinion  favoring  the  flesh  of  the  north- 
ern fish. 

After  entering  the  rivers  the  shad  take 
little,  if  any,  food  previous  to  spawning, 
but  afterward  they  will  bite  at  flies  or  any 
shining  object  floating  in  the  water.  They 
have  even  been  known  to  snap  at  artificial 
bait.  The  toothless  mouth  of  the  adult  is 
unfit  for  feeding  upon  anything  except 
minute  animal  matter  found  in  the  water. 
Food  is  rarely  found  in  their  stomachs, 
the  only  substance  commonly  seen  there 
being  something  closely  resembling  black 
mud.  From  this  it  is  supposed  that  the 
shad  swim  with  mouths  extended,  swallow- 
ing the  animal  life  that  swarms  in  the 
water,  and  on  this  growing  plump  and 
sweet. 


ENGLISH  STEEPLECHASING 


By  GEORGE  C.  ROLLER 


STEEPLECHASING !    What  memories 
the  very  word  awakens!     What  man 

has  ever  taken  part  in  this  most  glo- 
rious of  sports  whose  blood  does  not  tingle 
at  the  very  thought  of  it?  When  I  say 
**  taken  part,"  I  am  not  talking  of  the  man 
who  looks  on  and  backs  horses.  It  is  as 
an  amateur  in  every  sense  of  the  word  that 
I  write;  one  who  for  years  and  years  has 
done  a  bit  of  chasing  just  to  keep  himself 
fit,  and  has  owned  a  "  crock "  or  two  now 
and  then,  in  order  to  have  something  to 
ride  when  others  would  not  trust  him  with 
a  mount;  one  who  has  had  his  bumps  and 
knocks,  who  is  now  being  slowly  but  surely 
laid  on  the  shelf,  and  is  only  fit  to  sit  down 
and  write  about  a  pastime  he  loved  with  all 
his  heart. 

The  "  Illegitimate  Sport "  !  Such  is  the 
opprobrious  designation  which  the  racing 
fraternity  is  pleased  to  give  it.     Yet  ask 

ordinary  man  in  the  street  which  he 


would  sooner  watch,  a  good  three  mile 
chase  or  the  best  ^\g  furlong  scurry  of  the 
year,  and  the  verdict  nine  times  out  of  ten 
will  favor  the  chase,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  really  gives  one  a  show  for  his 
money.  At  an  ordinary  flat  race  meeting, 
unless  you  are  a  racing  expert,  with  the 
exception  of  the  finish,  very  little  enjoy- 
ment can  be  got  out  of  the  actual  race, 
even  if  you  could  see  it,  which  you  can't 
on  most  of  our  crack  courses.  But  how 
different  with  a  steeplechase!  It  is  both 
longer  and  slower,  and  with  good  glasses 
you  can  generally  see  pretty  nearly  every 
jump.  And  how  much  more  do  the  fences 
add  to  the  excitement  of  the  race!  Then 
there  is  the  everlasting  interest  in  watch- 
ing how  the  different  horses  and  their 
jockeys  negotiate  their  jumps.  Whether 
the  horse  hangs,  or  swerves,  or  pecks  on 
landing;  how  so-and-so  saves  himself  ami 
his  gee  when  badly  crossed,  and  a  hundred 
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other  little  details  that  the  uninitiated  can 
follow.  No!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the  jump- 
ers can  give  the  flat  racers  a  stone  and  a 
beating. 

One  reason  why  steeplechasing  is  not 
more  popular  among  British  horse  lovers 
is  that  steeplechasing  goes  on  only  in  the 
winter;  and  perhaps  the  less  said  about  an 
English  winter  the  better.  You  can  go  to 
fifty  jumping  meetings  during  the  season 
and  not  get  half  a  dozen  really  decent 
days. 

One  experience  riding  at  Windsor  I  well 
remember!  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  it 
was  really  impossible  to  see  the  other  side 
from  the  grand  stand.  The  authorities 
delayed  the  start  for  half  an  hour,  but 
finding  that  things  got  no  better,  orders 
came  round  to  the  paddock  to  turn  out. 
I  had  already  endeavored  to  walk  over  the 
very  tricky  looped  hurdle  course  and  lost 
my  way,  so  my  feelings  can  better  be  imag- 
ined than  described,  for  it  was  my  luck 
to  be  riding  in  the  first  race.  It  was  a 
maiden  race  over  the  "sticks,"  and  the 
trainer's  instructions  were  to  slip  off  and 
make  the  running  throughout.  My  mount 
was  poor  old  Sir  Excess,  a  horse  that  had 
won  good  races  on  the  flat  in  the  United 
States,  but  after  being  brought  over  by 
Mr.  Crocker  never  did  anything  in  Eng- 
land. The  race  was  a  terrible  ordeal. 
When  we  jumped  one  fence  we  had  to  fish 
around  until  we  found  the  ntxt.  I  got  off 
well  and  kept  the  old  horse  going.  So 
much  so,  that  when  we  had  done  half  the 
course  I  couldn't  see  what  had  become  of 
the  others ;  I  could  only  hear  them  now  and 
then.  I  began  to  hope  that  they  had  for- 
gotten me.  But  alas!  they  hadn't,  for  on 
getting  into  what  I  imagined  was  the 
straight  nm  in  I  heard  them  coming,  and 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  post  two  of 
them  passed  me  as  if  I  had  been  standing 
still.  They  say  a  stag  won't  run  in  a  fog, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  horses.  I 
don't  bc4ieve  any  of  our  horses  were  trying 
in  this  particular  race.  Young  Widger 
had  his  whip  going  the  whole  time  on  poor 
old  Wild  Man  From  Borneo — once  Grand 
Xational  winner — who  finished  second. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  could  only  be  induced  to  turn  on 
a  few  really  fine  days  during  the  steeple- 
chase season  the  sport  would  improve 
immediately.  We  should  have  bigger  gates, 


the  outcome  of  which  would  mean  more 
valuable  stakes,  then  larger  fields  and,  of 
course,  better  class.  You  cannot  expect 
a  man  to  convert  even  a  moderate  flat 
racing  handicap  horse  into  a  jumper 
whilst  the  stakes  are  so  small.  Were  these 
increased  a  purer  atmosphere  would  imme- 
diately surround  this  branch  of  racing. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  unless  the 
owner  of  jumpers  goes  in  heavily  for  bet- 
ting he  cannot  pay  his  way,  even  should 
he  happen  to  be  particularly  luck^y.  For 
such  stakes  as  £40  or  £100  cannot  cover 
trainers'  and  entrance  fees,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  the  many  other  little  calls  on 
his  pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  the  £5  and 
£10  (for  a  win)  which  has  to  go  on  to  the 
jockey,  unless  you  ride  the  horse  yourself. 

I  think  I  hear  somebody  say,  "  Why  don't 
you  put  an  amateur  up  to  save  this  latter 
expense  ? "  The  answer  is  that  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  ordi- 
nary professional's  fee  and  the  usual  "  odds 
to  a  fiver"  which  most  of  our — what  one 
might  call — "professional  gentlemen  rid- 
ers" expect.  Anyway  this  latter  arrange- 
ment is  considered  the  proper  thing,  and 
there  are  not  many  of  this  denomination 
who  would  refuse  to  allow  you  to  put  a  bit 
on  their  mount  for  them. 

Betting  is  therefore  the  only  means  by 
which  the  game  can  be  carried  on  without 
an  actual  loss.  That  is  to  say,  successful 
betting.  And  to  back  a  jumper  with  any 
certainty  of  success  he  must  be  about  a 
couple  of  stone  better  than  any  of  the 
rest;  for  you  have  to  allow  for  the  risk  of 
falling  and  many  other  possibilities.  We 
all  know  the  usual  means  employed  to 
obtain  this  two  stone  advantage  in  a  handi- 
cap. Hence  the  rottenness  of  most  of  our 
steeplechases.  It  is  impossible  to  get  up 
much  enthusiasm  about  a  race  when  you 
know  that  probably  only  one  of  the  starters 
is  trying,  and  you  don't  know  which  until 
the  race  is  over.  This  state  of  things  must 
militate  strongly  against  the  popularity  of 
the  sport.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  put  it 
down  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  stakes 
are  so  small,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  has  much  to  do  with  it,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated.  What  we  want  is  a  better 
class  of  horse  and  a  better  class  of  owner. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  latter  "  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  be  wished"  is  ap- 
proaching, now  that  the  King  has  won  a 
Grand  National  and  that  the  present  Duke 
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of  Westminster  anil  one  or  two  others  of 
his  hi|;h  standing:  have  taken  to  chasing; — 
oye!  and  ridinfc  tool 

"  Owner  up!  "  That  is  what  one  likes  to 
SCR  on  the  board!  He  may  not  pive  you  a 
display  of  horsemanship  auch  as  one  sees 
in  the  riding  of  Arthur  NiffhtiuKall.  or 
many  other  of  our  crack  professional  jock- 
eys— hut  he  is  having  a  fry,  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  The  secure  and  irre- 
sponsible business  of  lookingr  on  whilst 
others  do  the  work  is  hateful  to  all  true 
sportsmen,  and  the  more  men  we  see  riding 
their  own  horses  the  better  and  eleanet 
the  sport  will  become, 

Many  men  have  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  themselves  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the   professional,   for  fear  of  being 


outclassed.  Verj  likely  they  will  not  show 
up  to  advantage,  at  any  rate  not  at  first; 
but  only  think  what  a  lot  they  can  leant! 
In  two  or  three  big  handicaps  they  ciiii 
pick  up  more  hinia  than  they  would  in 
hundreds  of  hunt  races,  where  they  meet 
only  amateurs  whose  average  eiccllence  is 
anythiDR  but  good.  Xo  one  realizes  what 
a  lot  there  is  to  learn  until  he  happens  to 
get  between  two  professional  jocks  ia  a 
race,  both  bent  on  getting  the  better  of 
him.  We  won't  say  that  they  actually  cross 
him — they  are  too  cute  for  that — but  if 
bothering,  shouting,  and  rushing  him  nI 
his  fences  can't  bring  him  to  grief  they 
don't  fail  for  want  of  trying.  All  this  sort 
of  thing  puts  an  amateur  off  terribly  il 
first,  but  he  aoon  gets  used  to  it.  It  is 
only  by  riding  with  the  real  article  tbst 
you  fully  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
your  mount  going  right  up  to  the  fence. 
When  two  horses  are  galloping  stride  for 
stride  with  each  other,  they  invariably  take 
off  at  the  same  moment ;  hence  it  ia  easy 
enough  to  understand  that  if  one  of  them  i^ 
rushed  forward  when  he  comes  to  the  fence. 
and  the  other  allowed  to  hang,  the  first 
times  his  jump  accurately  and  the  other 
takes  off  some  yards  too  aoon,  the  result 
very  often  being  a  toss.  The  ateeplechose 
rider  knows  this  instinctivel.v,  and  it  wc 
consult  the  camera  we  find  he  is  correct. 
.Especially  is  this  so  with  young  horses; 
the  old  ones  learn  to  look  after  theinsclvi's, 
and  are  clever  enough  to  save  themselves 
if  they  do  make  a  mistake.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  good  chasers  manage  to  get 
themselves  over  a  country  when  crowded 
up,  as,  for  instance,  over  the  first  few 
fences  in  the  Grand  National,  which  they 
have  to  take  all  in  a  bunch.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  many  of  them  even  to  see  the 
fences.  Probably  they  jump  like  a  flock  of 
aheep,  making  their  spring  on  the  spot 
where  they  see  the  others  rise.  The  tyro, 
if  he  can  afford  it,  should  always  make  his 
debut  on  a  well-trained  chaser,  or,  if  he  is 
a  man  whose  "  humble  means  match  not  his 
haughty  spirit,"  on  some  old  crock  that 
knows  the  game.  If  he  keeps  his  head  and 
sits  still  he  will  not  disgrace  himself.  The 
noble  three  thousand  guinea  steed  or  the 
humble  three-legged  one  will  pull  him 
through  somehow.  Don't  try  to  school 
"young  uns"  till  you  have  been  at  it  for 
some  time.  The  pride  of  that  youngster 
who  neglects  this  fatherly  advice  will  most 
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assuredly   have   its   fall;   and  probably   a 
pretty  nasty  one  too. 

The  jumps  play  a  very  important  part 
in  steeplechasing,  and,  curiously  enough, 
are  a  thing  upon  which  no  two  people  seem 
to  agree.  Some  say  our  fences  ought  to 
be  stifPer  and  some  lighter,  and  the  number 
of  suggestions  that  one  sees  in  print  as  to 
their  make  and  shape  is  surprising.  But 
of  all  the  jumps  that  excite  the  criticism 
of  the  general  public,  the  unfortunate 
"  open  ditch  "  is  the  one  that  suffers  most ; 
so  much  so,  that  one  hardly  dares  venture 
again  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  from  the 
hunting  man's  point  of  view  the  open  ditch 
is  an  abomination.  It  is  not  a  jump  that 
is  ever  found  in  the  hunting  field ;  the  rail 
in  front  of  the  ditch  is  the  outcome  of  the 
modern  artificially  made  fences.  Also,  no 
hunter  until  he  has  been  specially  trained 
to  this  particular  form  of  jump  will  ever 
take  kindly  to  it.  When  he  ought  to  be 
looking  at  the  top  of  the  fence  he  will 
balk,  cast  his  eyes  down  on  the  guard  rail, 
and  then,  if  he  can't  stop  himself,  will 
bundle  on  top  of  the  fence,  when  perhaps, 
if  he  is  very  clever,  he  may  save  himself; 
but  the  chances  are  he  will  give  his  rider 
an  ugly  fall.  Now  let  us  look  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  question. 

The    hunting   man   will    argue:    "If   a 
hunter   can  negotiate   an   ordinary  fence 
with  the  ditch  to  him,  as  he   constantly 
does  in  the  hunting  field,  why  should  he 
not  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  steeplechase?'' 
The  answer  is   this.     There  is  generally 
something   about    the   look   of   a   natural 
ditch    and   fence   which    a    clever    hunter 
recognizes  immediately.     There  is  a  bank 
on  the  fence  side;  the  grass  grows  differ- 
ently; the  obstacle  probably  is  not  directly 
before  you;  or  there  are  a  hundred  other 
little  things  that  tell  a  man  and  a  horse 
with  a  practised  eye  in  an  instant  what 
they  are  to   expect.     But   a  made   fence 
with  a  deep  cut  trench  in  front  gives  no 
such  guide.    Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
guard  rail,  without  which  the  obstacle  is 
nothing  but  a  trap.     I  never  shall  forget 
the  shock  some  of  us  got  on  walking  round 
the  course  before  a  hunt  meeting  at  Win- 
canton,  some  years  ago,  on  discovering  a 
fence  with  a  beautifully  dug  grave  in  front 
of  it,  minus  the  much-abused  assistance  to 
the  eye.    Our  alarm  proved  well  founded, 
for  more  than  half  of  the  many  tosses  that 
occurred  during  the  meeting  happened  to 


be  at  that  very  jump,  and  many  of  the 
horses  were  hunters  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Again  the  hunting  man  never — ^until  he 
tries  it — realizes  the  pace  at  which  one 
approaches  a  fence  when  riding  between 
the  flags.  This,  of  course,  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  Hence  all  think- 
ing men  will  agree  that  until  something 
else  can  be  invented  the  guard  rail  is 
almost  a  necessity.  Discussion  on  this 
subject  was  rife  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  steeplechase  season,  on  account  of 
several  bad  accidents  at  Sandown  Park, 
notably  that  of  Hidden  Mystery,  who  was 
killed  at  the  open  ditch.  Since  then  I  see 
they  have  turfed  up  the  space  between  the 
guard  rail  and  the  side  of  the  ditch.  This 
I  am  sure  is  a  mistake.  Some  years  ago 
they  tried  this  at  Plumpton,  with  most  dis- 
astrous results,  for  it  simply  makes  the 
ditch  blinder  than  ever;  the  horses  drive 
their  hoofs  right  through  the  turf  and  can 
hardly  escape  a  fall.  I  verified  this  by 
going  to  look  at  the  spot  after  the  races. 
The  turf  was,  needless  to  say,  removed 
after  that  unfortunate  season.  Never 
were  there  so  many  falls  as  during  that 
year,  and  nearly  all  at  the  open  ditch. 

In  diagram  No.  1  are  shown  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  open  ditch,  exactly 
as  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  Liverpool  course, 
over  which  the  Grand  National  is  run.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  bar  in  front  of  the 
ditch  is  in  a  more  upright  position  than  is 
usual  on  most  steeplechase  courses.  As  a 
rule  it  inclines  more  inward  toward  the 
fence,  and  is,  therefore,  much  less  dan- 
gerous. 

Diagrams  No.  2  and  No.  3  show  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  two  celebrated  fences 
on  the  same  course,  viz.:  Valentine's 
Brook  and  Beecher's  Brook.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  ground  on  the  landing  side 
of  Beecher's  Brook  is  about  IJ  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  taking  off,  so  that  unless 
the  animal  has  his  hocks  well  under  him  a 
peck  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  real  danger  in  these  two  jumps  lies, 
I  think,  in  the  thickness  and  strength  of 
the  fences.  The  ditches  on  the  further 
side  look  alarming,  but  the  pace  at  which 
the  horse  is  going  must  carry  him  over 
them  should  he  jump  clean.  If  he  fails  to 
do  this,  his  rider  gets  a  nasty  fall  on  the 
deep  cut  side  of  the  brook.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  strength  and  depth  of  the 
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fences    that    make     the    Grand    National 
course  more  formidable  than  any  other  in 
Great   Britain   and   Ireland.     They    have 
nothing   like   it   in   France   or   Germany. 
However,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
comparison,  for  steeplechasing  in  England 
is  mere  child's  play  as  compared  with  that 
in  Australia.    What  with  their  posts  and 
rails    and   tree   trunks   their   courses   are 
truly  appalling.     I  was  over  there  some 
years   ago   and   had    the   honor   of   being 
offered  a  mount  in  the  big  race  at  Sydney. 
But,    to    use    a    vulgar    expression,    "I 
wasn't  taking  any  I  "    Indeed,  to  an  Orient 
Line  fed  man,  after  a  six  weeks'  voyage, 
the  very  sight  of  the  course  was  enough 
to  make  him  turn  green  with  fright.     Of 
course,  they  don't    rush   their    fences   as 
English  riders  do,  but  they  go  quite  fast 
enough  to  be  unpleasant,  and  the  percent- 
age of  falls  is  terrible.     It  is  on  account  of 
pace  that  none  of  their  great  horses,  such 
as  Daimio  and  Levanter,  have  ever  proved 
successful     in     any     great     degree     over 
English     courses.     In    Australia    a    horse 
must  dwell  a  little  at  his  fences,  and  it  is 
just  that  little  check  that  makes  him  lose 
his  races  in  England.    We  expected  to  see 
Daimio  make  a  great  show  in  the  Grand 
National,    but    he    was    nowhere.      Some 
thought  it  was  the  climate  that  affected 
him,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above 
cause  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  point-to-point  racing,  although 
it  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  steeple- 
chasing proper.  It  is,  however,  coming 
every  year  more  and  more  en  evidence;  so 
much  so,  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
regarded  either  as  a  serious  rival  or  as  an 
assistance  to  what  some  people  might  call 
the  legitimate  steeplechasing;  or  possibly 
the  two  may  gradually  merge  into  one 
another.  This  last,  I  fear,  is  probably 
what  will  happen.  In  the  old  days,  OBly 
three  races  were  allowed  to  be  run  at  one 


point-to-point  meeting.  Last  season  the 
National  Hunt  Committee  withdrew  this 
limit,  and  now  the  Master  of  Hounds  can 
have  as  many  races  as  he  likes,  provided  he 
take  no  gate  money.  This,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared,  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge! 
Up  to  the  present  the  betting  element  has 
been  almost  absent.  It  has  been  a  nice 
little  meeting  of  huifting  men,  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  their  country,  who  have  come 
together  to  try  conclusions  with  their 
hunters.  The  three  races  consisted  of  a 
lightweight,  a  heavyweight,  and  the  ever 
popular  farmers'  race.  It  has  been  purely 
and  simply  an  amateur  affair.  No  stakes; 
just  a  sweepstake,  say,  of  one  sovereign  and 
nothing  more.  The  man  who  brought  a 
"  long  tail "  out  was  looked  at  askance. 
The  extension  of  the  number  of  races  has 
already,  in  many  cases,  produced  a  regular 
little  steeplechase  meeting  with  one  or  two 
open  races  and  things  of  that  kind,  the 
importance  of  which  has  made  it  worth 
while  for  the  "  bookies "  to  put  in  an 
appearance — and  then,  at  once,  good-by 
to  the  healthy  amateur  element.  The 
stakes  have  become  worth  winning.  I  had 
a  circular  last  season  sent  me  advertising 
an  open  point-to-point  race,  stakes  value 
£60.  So  once  more  the  blood  horse  appears 
on  the  scene,  and  the  cock-tail  takes  a 
back  seat.  The  courses  become  flagged 
and  the  fences  begin  to  be  made  up.  The 
semi-professional  rider  is  dressed  up  in  a 
scratch  lot  of  hunting  togs  and  figures  as 
a  subscriber  to  the  hunt — the  owner  of  the 
horse  thinking  it  worth  his  while  to  plank 
down  a  fiver  to  qualify  him  for  his  nefari- 
ous end.  And  so  it  goes  on !  The  profes- 
sional element  will  come  into  point-to- 
point  racing,  as  it  has  already  done  at  the 
good  old-fashioned  hunt  meetings,  and 
what  at  one  time  looked  like  a  revival  of 
the  real  old  sporting  meetings  will  soon 
degenerate  into  the  ramping,  betting  crowd 
of  a  third  rate  steeplechase  meeting. 


AT   DAWN   OF  DAY 


By  LYNN   TEW  SPRAGUE 


THE  morning  summons  was  most 
timely  and  fitting,  for  I  was  awak- 
ened just  at  dawn  by  the  rapping 
of  a  hairy  woodpecker  qu  the  roof  of  my 
chamber.  While  I  hastily  dressed  I  heard 
the  reyeille  of  robins,  and  a  bluebird  sing- 
ing his  matin  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
pear  tree  that  brushed  my  window.  How 
fresh  and  sweet  and  fortifying  was  the 
taste  of  the  dawn!  I  had  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  righteous,  and  how  bright  and  promr 
ising  and  full  of  hope  life  seemed. 

On  the  "  side  stoop  "  I  found  Ephraim, 
my  bird-loving  bachelor,  farmer  friend,  and 
host. 

"  Wal,  how  be  ye  this  morning  ? "  he 
asked.  "  I  heard  ye  stepping  'round,  so  I 
didn't  call.  Goin'  for  a  tramp  'fore  break- 
fast? Guess  I'll  trudge  along  with  ye  up 
the  brook  a  ways.  Maybe  I  kin  ketch  a  few 
trout.  Go  hum.  Wag  I  Go  hum,  sir  I "  he 
called  to  the  beagle  that  stood  wagging  his 
tail  in  the  doorway;  and  then,  by  way  of 
apology  to  the  dog,  he  put  the  blame  on 
me.     "  Ye'll  skeer  the  birds,  sir." 

Never  was  a  morning  more  delicious.  It 
was  a  full  hour  before  sunrise,  but  the  rim 
of  light  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  world 
set  the  dewy  fields  shimmering,  while  a 
curtain  of  fleecy  clouds,  rolling  away  to 
north  and  west,  shone  like  fire  opals.  The 
brook  along  which  our  path  lay  tinkled 
peacefully,  and  the  birds  sang  vernal  love 
songs  on  all  sides.  Eph  was  even  more 
garrulous  than  usual. 

"Gosh!  there  ain't  no  finer  days  than 
this  's  going  to  be.  Chores  kin  wait  till 
arter  breakfast.  Hear  them  medder  larks, 
will  ye!  Finer  'n  a  flute,  ain't  it?  And 
look  over  yonder  in  that  clover — there's 
some  bober-links.  They  hain't  been  back 
here  many  days.  There's  a  dozen  of  'em 
on  the  wing.  Gracious,  how  they  are  a 
bubblin'  !  And  there  go  a  pair  of  pewees; 
first  I've  seen  this  spring."  Eph  would 
stop  every  now  and  then  to  turn  up  large 
stones  and  gather  worms  for  bait. 

"  There  ain't  many  trout  in  this  brook 
nowadays.    They  was  purty  well  ketched 


out  years  ago.  Got  so  skecrce  nobody  come 
here  fishing.  Then  that  New  York  chap 
that  used  to  visit  the  old  Squire  put  some 
new  ones  in,  and  for  two  or  three  seasons 
now  I've  ketched  a  few,  once  in  a  while. 
Nobody  knows  'bout  there  being  any  here. 
Guess  I  kin  git  a  mess  for  breakfast." 

A  purple  finch  sang  near  by.  "  Now, 
there's  a  bird  I  hain't  got  no  use  fer.  He 
ain't  purple — ^more  wild  rose  color — ^but 
he's  a  purty  little  critter,  ain't  he?  And 
he  sings  mighty  well  when  he's  courtin' — 
warblin'  away  soft  and  sweet  and  keerless 
like.  But  there's  no  gittin'  round  hq's  a 
tarnation  bad  'un  on  fruit  trees.  He'll  eat 
all  the  buds  off  er  tree  while  yer  skimmin' 
a  pail  o'  milk.  He's  pesky  oncertain  too. 
Hain't  no  calculatin'  on  him  like  yer  kin 
on  some  birds.  Can't  tell  how  he'll  act, 
ner  where  he'll  build  his  nest,  ner  what  it'll 
look  like  when  it's  done.  Dam'd  if  he 
hain't  more  onreliable  ner  a  woman — ^the 
pert  little  twitterin'  cuss." 

A  little  farther  along  Eph  left  me  and 
took  his  way  over  the  hills,  a  short  cut 
toward  the  source  of  the  brook,  meaning 
to  fish  back  down  the  stream.  I  hurried 
on  toward  the  woods,  hoping  to  be  in  time 
for  the  closing  numbers  of  the  morning 
concert  of  newly  arrived  wood  warblers. 
Oh!  the  tonic  of  such  a  walk  on  such  a 
morning,  the  whole  world  aglow  with  blue 
and  green  and  gold,  the  air  softly  caressing 
and  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  spring,  and 
in  my  ears  the  honied  call  of  field  larks,  the 
high  soprano  of  song  sparrows,  the  strident 
laugh  of  flickers. 

How  gracefully  these  trees  of  the  slop- 
ing fields  lift  their  giant  arms.  They  are 
the  outposts  of  the  woods  beyond,  told  off 
for  duty,  one  might  think,  because  of  supe- 
rior prowess.  The  army,  massed  yonder, 
are  striplings  beside  some  of  these  mighty 
chestnuts,  oaks,  and  beeches.  These  are 
reminders  of  what  the  primeval  forest  was. 
Our  best  groves  are  but  coppice  beside  the 
huge  woods  the  first  settlers  felled,  for 
these  sprouts  do  not  grow  as  did  the  seed 
trees  of  the  virgin  soil,  and  ever  the  best 
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are  chopped  down  for  timber  in  their  youth. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  these  sentinels  are 
certainly  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  are  still  growing.  The  redwood  of 
Ca|lifornia  has  not  reached  maturity  until 
the  earth  has  swung  a  thousand  times 
around  the  sun.  What  lessons  do  these  not 
teach  I  What  tales  might  they  not  tell! 
'Tis  a  pity  so  few  know  the  value  of  their 
society — know  their  ways  and  the  language 
of  their  leaves.  They  breathe;  they  eat; 
they  even  feel;  and  they  rejoice  in  the 
summer  sun,  and  ripple  soft  laughter  with 
the  velvet  voice  of  their  foliage;  and  in 
winter  they  fall  asleep  to  dream  of  longer, 
brighter  days  and  the  caress  of  the  south 
wind.  But  is  a  tree  ever  so  much  alive  as 
in  the  spring,  when  the  new  shoots  are  pink 
like  baby  noses,  and  the  fresh  yellow-green 
of  new  half -grown  leaves  exhales  perfumed 
breath  like  the  coy  lips  of  girlhood  ?  What 
inviting  finger  tips  it  then  holds  out  to 
song  birds,  one  of  whose  ancestors  may 
have  possibly  planted  the  seed  from  whose 
gracile  growth  they  now  pour  forth  the 
common  joy.  And,  year  after  year,  other 
glad  voices  will  sing  in  the  branches  until 
the  ruthless  enemy  of  both  bird  and  tree 
shall  arrive,  with  his  axe. 

I  catch  coruscations  of  winged  orange 
against  the  new  leafage  of  a  nearby  elm 
that  stands  straight  and  slender  as  a  lis- 
some lass,  and  I  know  that  a  wonderful 
craddle-nest  is  being  woven  to  drooping 
limbs.  I  wait  under  a  great  chestnut  for 
a  moment,  for  I  have  seen  the  moving 
flight-line  of  a  goldfinch  end  in  its  branches 
and  have  caught  the  invitation  of  a  silver 
voice  singing  on  the  wing.  "  Come-list-to 
me-e-e."  Yes,  there  follows  the  heartsome 
cadenzas.  A  dainty  little  singer,  this  bird, 
whose  modest  manner  leads  one  to  overlook 
the  real  beauty  of  his  song.  There  is  a 
delicate  tonal  richness  that  makes  it  one 
of  the  first  of  its  kind,  though  the  bird  has 
no  great  reputation  as  a  singer.  And  occa- 
sionally one  meets  with  an  individual  of 
this  species  whose  strain  is  an  astonish- 
ment. My  study  window  is  shaded  by  a 
plum  tree,  and  in  a  bird  box  among  its 
branches  a  family  of  house  wrens  each  sum- 
mer make  their  home.  Last  year  the  head 
of  the  family  was  an  especially  pugnacious 
little  gentleman  who  sang  with  great  verve 
and  who  resented  any  intrusion  upon  his 
tree. 

The  house  sparrows  he  would  dash  at 


with  great  fierceness  if  they  ventured  to 
alight  on  its  limbs,  and  when  they  turned 
on  him  in  nimibers  he  would  find  refuge 
in  his  house,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
made  too  small  for  the  pests.  He  sang 
persistently,  did  my  bellicose  little  gentle- 
man, and  evidently  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  voice  and  art.  His  strain  was  the 
familiar  accompaniment  of  my  work.  But 
one  June  day,  as  1  sat  by  the  open  window 
reading,  with  his  trilling  in  my  ears,  1 
became  suddenly  aware  of  a  change  of 
song.  I  listened.  What  was  the  magic  of 
that  voice,  and  whose  I  My  zealous  little 
wren  allowed  no  other  bird  to  sing  in  his 
waving  dooryard — there  was  but  one  voice 
now,  and  that  assuredly  not  his.  But 
whose  ?  Familiar  as  I  thought  myself  with 
the  common  song  birds  about,  I  purposely 
abstained  from  turning  my  head  to  see  if 
I  could  solve  the  riddle.  But  the  more  1 
listened  the  more  mystified  I  became.  Both 
the  method  and  tonal  color  seemed  new, 
and  never  before,  I  thought,  was  there  such 
a  dainty,  mellow,  limpid  flow  of  bird  waltz 
notes.  And  then  I  looked  and  saw  a  Cam- 
panini  among  goldfinches.  But  that  was 
not  my  only  surprise.  There  in  front  of 
his  house  sat  my  wren,  all  pugnacity  and 
all  jealousy  charmed  out  of  his  testy  little 
heart.  And  as  the  goldfinch  poured  out 
his  magic  the  wren  bobbed  into  the  box 
and  made  his  wife  come  out  and  listen  too. 
For  a  full  five  minutes,  this  marvelous  min- 
strel sung  to  us  three  entranced  listeners, 
and  after  he  was  gone  my  poor  chagrined 
little  friend  remained  silent  for  a  full  hour. 

But  as  I  stand  listening  now  to  the  joy- 
ous bundle  of  black-winged  yellow  feathers 
singing  above  me  in  the  old  chestnut,  an- 
other song  comes  faintly  floating  up  the 
ravine  on  the  morning  air — far  different, 
but  no  less  a  song  of  nature.  Old  Eph, 
happy,  wholesome  boy  of  fifty-five,  is  sing- 
ing as  he  trudges  along.  Oh,  what  is  it 
not,  to  have  as  sane  a  heart  as  his?  This 
world  a  stupid  place  ?  Well,  yes,  to  drugged 
souls,  perhaps;  but  hear  that  voice  and 
your  own  heart  swells. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  it  was  just 
a  half  hour  to  sunrise  as  I  paused  again  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  a  fox  sparrow, 
which  had  evidently  found  the  valley  of  the 
brook  so  delightful  as  to  delay  thus  late 
the  flight  to  his  northern  breeding  haunts, 
began  to  serenade  me.  How  he  did  sing, 
this  Liszt  among  sparrows! — tossing  his 
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thrilling:  rhapsodic  madrigal  into  the  air 
from  a  quivering  little  throat.    But  while 
his  song  was  at  its  best  I  suddenly  caught 
the  notes  of  a  softer,  richer,  more  intricate, 
though  less  brilliant  aria,  and  my  heart 
leaped  as  a  hunter's  might  at  the  sight  of 
bi^  game.     Could  it  really  be  that  most 
uncommon  song  of  that  very  common  wood 
bird,  which,  so  singing,  I  had  heard  but 
once  before  in  all  my  life  ?   The  fox  sparrow 
sang  on  as  he  seldom  sings  in  this  latitude, 
but  I  had  no  ears  for  his  high  flashing 
cadenzas.    Dimly  in   duet,   and   full   and 
opulent    in    the    sparrow's    pauses,  came 
floating  out  of  the  woods  that  eerie  song 
of  the  oven  bird,  which  even  some  natural- 
ists call  a  myth.    It  stirred  my  pulses  like 
a  rare  hiunan  voice  heard  on  a  breathless 
night  across  waters.    Why  two  such  excep- 
tional treats  on  one  morning,  and  together  ? 
Noiselessly  I  left  my  music-quivering  lit- 
tle brown  bard  and  crept  through  the  fence. 
The  leaves  on  the  thick  standitig  trees  were 
not  yet  fully  out,  and  my  chances  were  good 
for  discovery.    All  was  still  for  some  sec- 
onds save  the  twinkling  notes  behind  me, 
and  then  suddenly  that  strange  song  fell 
again,  soft  and  varied,  filling  all  the  tree- 
tops   like   a   rain   of  melody   out   of   the 
heavens ;   and  yes  I  there .  was  the  singer 
high  in  a  beech,  only  a  little  way  off.     In 
tonal  quality  I  thought  the  song  not  unlike 
the  veery's,  but  more  orderly  and  more 
melodious  in  arrangement  and  perform- 
ance.    Again  and  again  the  bird  poured 
out  his  song,  restlessly  moving,  with  wings 
outstretched   even   while   he  sang.     Then 
after    a    long   pause   he   dropped   to    the 
ground.  There  \^s  no  mistake.  He  alighted 
not  forty  feet  away,  and  through  my  glass 
I   saw  distinctly  his   black-edged    orange 
crown,   the   greenish   cast    of    his    brown 
feathers,    the    white    breast    and    throat 
streaked  with  very  dark  brown  and  black. 
I  watched  his  slim  body  as  it  glided  on 
running  feet  over  the  old  fallen  leaves  until 
suddenly  it  darted  under  a  log.     There  I 
searched  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  strangely 
covered  nest,  but  with  no  success.    While 
looking,  I  heard  the  common  crescendo  call 
of  this  bird,  or  another  of  his  kind,  and 
thought  there  was  not  less  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  rare  song  I  had  just  heard, 
than  between  the  catbird's  harsh  cry  and 
that  sweet,  low  song  of  which  it  is  so  chary. 
Behind  me  the  fox  sparrow,  not  at  all 
resenting  the  withdrawal  of  its  audience, 


still  ffUed  the  air  with  shrill  dancing  notes, 
but  I  was  lured  farther  in  among  the  trees 
by  more  subdued  melodies — the  gentle,  lisp- 
ing songs  of  that  large  family  of  brightly 
colored,  active  wood  warblers,  of  which  in 
these  woods  of  Ephraim  I  have  identiffed 
ten  different  species.  To-day  I  saw  and 
heard  the  red  start,  the  hooded  warbler,  the 
chestnut-sided  warbler,  beautiful  birds  if 
not  gifted  singers,  as  I  walked  the  winding 
path,  under  yellow-green  arches,  plucking 
the  large  blue  violets,  the  modest  spring 
beauties,  the  rare  anemones,  until  I  had 
a  large  bouquet  to  garnish  the  dish  of  trout 
Eph  had  promised  me.  I  discovered  a  pair 
of  veeries  on  the  ground,  and  these  pat- 
rician birds  were  so  engrossed  with  love 
making  that  I  was  able  to  draw  near  to 
them  and  note  their  highbred  ways  and 
handsome  markings.  Twice  I  heard  the 
divine  morning  chant  of  the  woodthrush, 
and  once  the  liquid,  easy-flowing  song  of 
the  warbling  viree. 

Across  my  path  there  flashed  the  brilliant 
Are  of  the  tanager,  and  soon  his  woodsy 
melody  was  winnowing  the  air. 

Out  from  the  sloping  woodland  I  came 
into  the  high  fields  just  as  the  ruddy-faced 
sun  peeped  over  the  eastern  hilltops.  The 
larks,  the  sparrows,  the  bobolinks  were  still 
saluting  the  morning,  and  there,  just  be- 
low me,  not  two  hundred  feet  distant,  was 
Eph  fishing  the  stream  with  short  cane 
pole  and  long,  deftly  handled  line.  He  stood 
behind  a  clump  of  azalea  bushes  which 
partly  shielded  him  from  a  little  pool 
where  the  brook,  tumbling  in  gurgling  cas- 
cades over  huge  rocks,  paused  to  rest  after 
its  merry  chase  through  the  wood.  As'  I 
looked  I  saw  Wag,  more  friend  than  dog 
to  my  unlettered  Thoreau,  trotting  up  the 
path,  but  hidden  by  the  bushes  from  Eph's 
sight.  I  shouted  an  inquiry  as  to  his  catch, 
and  as  Eph  turned  to  answer,  the  beagle, 
unheard  above  the  clatter  of  the  water, 
plunged  through  the  bushes  and  playfully 
grabbed  Eph's  line.  The  tall  fisherman 
turned  to  his  quarry  in  wild  excitement  as 
the  dog,  overdoing  his  part,  snapped  the 
line  in  two.  "  Wal,  darn  blast  yer  hide," 
Eph  sang  out  in  a  voice  that  was  a  chuck- 
ling laugh.  "  Darned  if  ye  hain't  a  purty 
cute  pup.  Wag,  but  ye  didn't  fool  me  a 
bit.  Why,  I  knowed  it  was  you  all  the 
time." 

I  climbed  a  fence  and  zigzagged  down 
the    hill   past   patches   of   odorous   white 
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violets  and  beautiful  waxlike  bloodroot 
blossoms. 

^^  Blamed  if  I  hain't  got  ten,  and  one  of 
'em*  a  big  un.  Better  luck  'n  I  had  any 
idea  of.  'Nough  to  flavor  yer  bacon  with 
anyway,"  Eph  said  as  he  held  up  his  largest 
trout,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  that  irre- 
sistible laugh  even  the  surliest  respond  to. 
"  Big's  a  mule's  ear,  ain't  he  ?  Must  weigh 
nigh  a  pound  an'  a  half,"  and  he  fell  to 
telling  what  a  fight  the  trout  had  made. 
"  Blamed  if  I  didn't  feel  like  I  was  a  young 
'un.  And  I  cum  nigh  ketching  a  bigger 
one  yet,  didn't  I,  Wag  ?  Wag  cum  up  'cause 
he  knowed  there  ain't  no  use  fishin'  further 
down  'n  this.  The  cows  git  up  this  fer  and 
slop  round  in  the  water.  Sakes,  if  I  ain't 
hungry  as  a  runaway  hog !  " 

As  we  walked  home  Eph  talked  on  in  his 
hearty, high-keyed  voice  and  genial  fashion. 
He  had  "  heerd  a  thrasher  singin'  up  in 
the  thicket  like  as  though  all  his  tunes  had 
been  plugged  up  for  three  summers  and 
just  broke  out  all  ter  once,"  and  further 
down  had  seen  a  cerulean  warbler  and  a 
long-billed  marsh  wren. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  orchard  back  of 
his  house  Eph  caught  my  arm  with  a  grip 
like  a  vise,  and  cried  out  in  joyous  aston- 
ishment as  he  pointed  to  a  catbird  that 
was  squawking  on  a  bush  not  a  dozen  feet 
away,  "  Wal,  gol  blast  me !  if  there  ain't 
Pete  back.  Yes,  sir  I  See  that  left  leg  of 
his'n.  Wag,  look  there,  sir  I  Wal,  blamed 
if  I  ain't  glad  to  see  him  again." 

Then  he  made  me  see  a  big,  awkwardly 
twisted  leg  and  told  me  how  one  autumn 
he  had  rescued  this  bird,  with  its  frail 
limb  broken  and  feathers  torn,  from  the 
claws  of  a  cat;  how  he  had  bandaged  the 
leg  and  kept  the  bird  all  winter,  and  made 
a  pet  of  it,  letting  it  go  in  the  spring.  It 
became  so  tame  that  winter  that  it  would 
always  fly  to  him  and  eat  out  of  his  hand, 
"  an'  I  learned  him  to  ride  'round  the  room 


on  Wag's  back  like  a  circus.  They  was 
good  friends  them  two."  The  bird  had 
found  a  mate  and  nested  in  these  berry 
bushes  that  summer  and  the  next,  and  here 
he  was  again. 

"  Know  me  now  ?  'Course  he  does.  But 
he's  so  late  gettin'  back  I'd  giv'  'im  up. 
There  ain't  a  jollier,  brighter,  sassier  bird 
than  the  catbird,  ner  a  friendlier  one 
neither,  when  yer  know  him  right,"  said 
Ephraim. 

Ah,  what  concoction  of  wines  or  drugs 
will  sharpen  appetite  like  a  woodland  walk. 
There  are  hung  ever-changing  tapestries, 
of  tint  and  design  past  all  human  skill  to 
copy;  there  are  distilled  perfumes  that 
defy  imitation;  there  Hygeia,  most  lovely 
of  goddesses,  has  her  music-echoing  bower, 
and  there  she  invites  the  weary  and  the 
careworn  to  her  delectable  feasts  of  youth 
and  song.  How  savory  those  few  trout  did 
smell  at  last  when  we  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. Even  Eph,  most  courteous  of  hosts, 
was  amazed  out  of  politeness  to  see  me  eat 
"like  as  though  you'd  been  plowin'  in  a 
clay  field." 

When  Eph's  lowing  herd  called  him 
away,  I  went  out  to  smoke  in  the  shade  of 
a  cherry  tree  that  was  one  huge  bouquet 
of  pink  and  white.  An  indigo  bunting 
sang  his  very  best  in  the  currant  bushes, 
and  a  jocular  catbird  went  flying  all 
around  both  me  and  the  minstrel,  with  jibes 
at  us  both.  I  was  replete  with  the  beauty 
and  the  wonder  of  a  morning  which  was 
even  yet  young,  and  I  asked  myself :  "  Why 
does  man  civilize  himself,  anyway?  Why 
does  he  write  his  vapid  books,  paint  his 
ludicrous  pictures,  build  his  dark,  hideous 
streets,  and  fret  his  mind  and  strangle  his 
soul  all  for  nothing  ?  And,  oh,  why  does  he 
so  seldom  see  the  sun  rise  over  verdant 
hills  and  make  no  effort  to  taste  the  eter- 
nal youth  and  glory  of  a  rural  morning 
like  this  ? " 
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WITH  the  aid  of  the  camera  "  close 
time"  may  be  made  exactly  as 
enjoyable  and  exciting  as  '*'  open 
time."  This  statement  may  at  first  seem 
rather  rash  and  improbable,  but  try  it  for 
yourselves  as  we  have  tried  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
it;  try  to  steal  up  within  picture-taking 
distance  of  a  moose  or  a  deer,  and  you  will 
find  it  quite  as  difficult  and  exciting  as 
getting  a  shot.  Every  condition  must  be 
nearly  perfect  to  obtain  even  a  fair  result : 
the  wind  must  be  blowing  toward  you,  the 
light  must  be  good,  the  sun  at  your  back, 
and,  last  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  get  within 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  animal 
to  have  more  than  the  merest  speck  show 
on  the  film.  From  the  moment  the  animal 
notices  your  presence  every  precaution 
must  be  taken,  for  at  the  least  hint  of 
danger  he  is  off  like  a  shot.  In  stealing  up 
on  him  lies  the  skill  and  excitement. 

In  making  the  Allagash  trip  in  the 
northern  Maine  woods  last  summer,  our 
chief  aim  was  to  procure  some  good  pic- 
tures of  deer  and  moose,  and  we  were  on 
the  alert  from  the  time  we  left  Kineo,  on 
Mooseiiead  Lake,  until  five  weeks  later 
when  we  reached  Van  Buren,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away.  Once  we  came  upon 
a  huge  cow  moose,  up  to  her  neck  in  the 
mud,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from  shore. 
She  was  so  occupied  in  her  feeding  that  we 
were  able  to  get  fairly  near  before  she 
noticed  us ;  she  then  plunged  and  struggled 
in  a  most  pitiable  way,  but  was  able  to 
make  such  little  headway  in  the  mud  that 
we  easily  overtook  her  and  followed  her  to 
the  shore,  whipping  her  up  every  now  and 
then  with  the  flyrod. 

Another  time — it  was  about  the  first  of 
August — ^we  caught  sight  of  a  bull  moose  a 
mile  up  the  shore  from  our  camping  place. 
In  little  more  than  a  second  we  had  got 
the  camera,  put  the  canoe  into  the  water, 
and  were  paddling  like  mad  for  the  bull, 
which  bad  now  started  to  swim  to  the  op- 


posite shore.  The  chase  was  a  long  one 
and  a  stern  one.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if 
we  would  overtake  him,  but  when  half  a 
mile  from  shore  he  became  aware  that  some 
one  was  following,  and  increased  his  efforts 
accordingly.  Try  as  hard  as  we  could, 
though,  we  could  get  no  nearer  than  fifty 
yards  before  he  disappeared  from  sight  in 
the  woods.  We  paddled  back  to  camp, 
pretty  well  tuckered  out,  and  thinking  what 
might  have  happened  if  we  only  had  started 
a  minute  or  two  earlier. 

Throughout  our  trip  we  found  it  much 
easier  to  get  within  picture-taking  dis- 
tance of  moose  than  deer.  This  is  contrary 
to  general  opinion,  but  is  shown  clearly 
by  the  fact  that  from  the  twenty  moose 
we  saw  during  the  trip  we  weii^^  able  to 
get  seven  or  eight  pictures,  three  of  thent 
being  especially  good;  while  we  eould  get 
only  three  or  four  pictures  of  deer  from 
over  two  hundred  and  sixty.  Almost  in- 
variably deer  will  up  with  their  tails,  snort, 
and  dart  away  before  you  can  get  within 
twenty  yards;  but  moose  will  sometimes 
remain  watching  and  staring  until  you  are 
right  upon  them;  both  deer  and  moose, 
though,  rely  a  great  deal  more  upon  their 
sense  of  smell  and  hearing  than  on  their  ' 
sight. 

For  nearly  four  weeks  we  tried  in  vain 
for  a  picture  of  a  moose.  Then  about  noon 
one  day  we  were  paddling  up  a  small 
stream  that  runs  into  Eagle  Lake,  looking 
for  a  suitable  camping  place,  when  from 
around  the  next  bend  there  came  the  heavy 
"  splash,"  "  splash "  of  a  moose  wading 
across  the  stream.  The  camera  ready,  the 
canoe  was  worked  cautiously  up  to  the  next 
bend.  Not  more  than  forty  yards  o£F  were 
two  moose,  a  cow  and  a  good  sized  calf; 
the  cow  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  the  calf  just  about  midstream.  The 
minute  we  rounded  the  bend  the  cow  saw 
us  and  up  went  her  head.  She  stood  there 
for  a  moment  watching  us,  and  th 
her  way  slowly  into  the  wood 
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meantime,  however,  we  had  managed  to  get 

two  pictures,  one  of  the  cow  alone  and 
one  of  the  two  together,  both  of  which 
turned  out  well.  We  now  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  calf,  which,  apparently  without 
the  least  hit  of  animal  intelligence,  was 
splashing  along  in  a  most  unconcerned  way 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  We 
advanced  gradually  until,  when  he  reached 


was  yet  to  come.  We  had  paddled  along 
about  a  mile,||fter  taking  the  picture  of 
the  calf  moose,  wondering  if  we  would  be 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  chance  at 
a  bull,  when  a  huge  black  mass  was  seen 
moving  slowly  along  the  shore,  a  mile  ahead 
of  us.  Hoping  that  it  might  be  the  long- 
looked  for  bull,  and  determining  to  make  a 
good  try  for  the  picture,  we  paddled  along 
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the  bank,  we  wore  only  eight  or  ten  yards 
off,  and  while  he  stood  there,  hesitating, 
we  managed  to  get  a  good  picture. 

On  August  6.  as  we  paddled  into  Eagle 
Lake  Thoroughfare,  seven  deer  loomed  into 
view.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  good  picture  of  two  of  them  together, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
also  a  fine  picture  of  a  calf  moose  half  a 
mile  or  so  below,  but  the  real  opportunity 


very  quietly,  keeping  under  the  lea  of  some 
meadow  grass  on  our  right.  Soon  we  were 
elated  to  find  that  it  was  the  largest  bull 
we  had  yet  seen. 

He  was  marching  along  toward  us.  abso- 
lutely unconscious  of  our  presence.  Everv 
now  and  then  he  would  plunge  his  head 
into  the  water,  keep  it  under  for  fully  a 
minute,  then  raise  it  in  the  air,  shake  it, 
and  give  out  a  sort  of  bellow,  as  if  he  were 
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thoroughly  enjoying  his  bath.  When  we 
were  about  aeventy-five  yards  away  he  hap- 
pened to  glance  in  our  direction;  instead 
of  making  off  as  fast  as  possible,  as  a  deer 
would  surely  have  done,  he  simply  raised 
his  hug^e  head  and  stared  at  us.  A  minute 
schemed  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  for  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  continued  as  before, 
looking:  our  way,  however,  every  time  he 
raised  his  head  from  the  water.  From 
this  point  on  we  gradually  edged  up  on 
him  when  he  had  his  head  under,  remaining 
like  stone  when  he  looked  at  us;  soon  we 
were  within  twenty  yards.  The  water  was 
quite  shallow,  and  the  man  in  the  stern 
could  shove  the  canoe  along,  using  his  pad- 
dle as  a  pole.  Even  at  twenty  yards  he 
didn't  seem  to  mind  us,  and  we  drew  closer 
and  closer  until  we  were  within  ten  yards. 


and  then  five.  We  had  by  this  time  taken 
two  pictures;  they  happened  to  be  the  last 
two  on  the  roll,  which  is  the  only  reason 
we  did  not  take  more.  At  this  point  we 
noticed  three  deer  feeding  on  the  shore, 
directly  behind  the  moose,  but  unfor- 
tunately none  of  them  appeared  in  the 
photograph. 

Not  content  with  taking  the  pictures 
alone  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  until  he 
towered  directly  over  us,  and  we  could  see 
the  water  dripping  from  his  mouth,  and 
the  "  velvet "  on  his  five  feet  of  horns. 
When  so  near  that  one  stride  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  canoe,  the  bow  was  slowly 
turned  to  one  side;  we  then  gave  a  couple 
of  yells  and  slapped  the  water  with  our 
paddles.  This  started  him  off,  and  we 
watched  him  plunge  into  the  woods. 
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PAKT    II. 


THE  one-design  class  is  likely  to  find 
favor  at  first  from  mere  novelty, 
but  in  order  that  it  may  continue 
permanently  three  things  are  necessary: 
the  design  must  be  good  in  itself;  it  must 
be  suited  in  the  locality  and  the  condi- 
tions; and  each  individual  boat  must  be 
built  and  kept  on  an  equality  with  every 
other.  There  are  instances  without  number 
of  failure  from  the  selection,  usually  on 
account  of  the  cost,  of  some  sort  of  skow 
that  could  nominally  be  built  for  fifty  or 
sixty  dollars,  but  which  was  suited  only  for 
the  aqua-acrobatic  performances  of  boys 
in  bathing  suits.  Many  such  classes  were 
established  ^vq  and  six  years  ago,  when  the 
15-footer8  first  came  into  favor,  but  they 
lasted  only  one  or  two  seasons.  Some 
experience  and  sound  judgment  is  neces- 
sary in  selecting  a  size  and  tyx)e  of  craft 


that,  with  due  regard  to  cost,  will  best 
suit  the  local  conditions  and  the  uses  of 
the  majority. 

On  a  small  lake  or  bay,  and  especially 
where  it  is  more  desirable  to  house  a  boat 
than  to  keep  her  afloat,  good  sport  can  be 
had  from  such  craft  as  the  Waterwagy  pre- 
viously mentioned,   a   light    rowing   boat, 
easily  handled  on  shore  by  one  or  two  men, 
carrying  three  or  four  if  necessary,  and 
sufficiently  stiff  and  able  to  be  used  for 
fishing  and  afternoon  rowing  and  sailing. 
WTiere  there  is  a  depth  of  four  feet  or 
more,  with  a  safe  anchorage,        '       •*•--. 
is  the  main  object,  a  fin  kee^ 
21  feet  water-line,  such  as  ' 
ScarecroWy  is  the  safest,  fa 
generally    $  odel. 

water  is  f(  >8  at 

a  similar  mo 
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ing  the  keel  replaced  by  a 
metal  centreboard  of  sixty 
to  one  hundred  pounds,  is 
capable  of  a  wider  range  of 
usefulness,  and  makes  a  good 
little  cruiser  for  week-end 
trips.  On  waters  that  are  at 
least  several  miles  in  extentj 
and  have  ample  depth,  rac- 
ing and  afternoon  sailing 
being  the  main  objects,  a 
smart  little  semi-fin  sloop, 
such  as  the  Burgess  design 
here  given,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  possible.  Where  good 
cruising  waters  are  close  at 
hand,  to  tempt  one  for  a 
day's  sail  during  the  week, 
or  a  rim  off  over  Sunday 
after  the  class  race  of  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  with  per- 
haps a  couple  of  weeks  of 
longer  cruising  during  vacation,  the  me- 
dium type,  with  shoal  metal  keel  and  small 
centreboard,  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  always  important  matter  of  speed 
it  must  be  remembered  that  while  such 
craft  as  are  here  described  may  not  be  so 


filing  and  Rowing  Dinghy,  Designed  by  J.  Wilton  Morse,  E^.,  Royal 

Canadian  Yacht  Chib,  x8g8. 


the  same  class;  and  they  may  and  should 
be  smart,  lively  little  ships  that  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  sail,  even  though  a  minute  or 
so  slower  in  ^ve  miles  than  some  cup  rac- 
ing machine  of  matchbox  build. 

To   return   for   a   moment   to   the  first 


Sail  Plan  of  Racisg  Sloop. 


Sail  Plan  of  Cabin  Knockabout 


fast  as  extreme  racing  machines  of  the 
same  water-line  length,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly designed  according  to  modern  ideas 
of  form,  construction,  shape,  and  mechan- 
"al  detail  of  rig,  they  will  probably  be 
ter  than  the  oldtime  racing  boats  of 


point,  the  essentials  of  good  design  should 
not  be  sacrificed  out  of  regard  to  cheap- 
ness by  building  a  mere  box  or  coffin,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  the  demand  for 
the  greatest  possible  speed  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  general  utility  of  the 
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craft.  However  fast  she  may  be,  most  men 
will  soon  tire  of  a  boat  which  can  be  used 
only  for  racing,  while  they  or  their  fami- 
lies will  find  continual  pleasure  in  one 
which  can  safely  be  used  for  pleasure 
sailing,  fishing,  and  cruising  between  the 
races.  If  cost  is  a  prime  consideration,  as 
is  often  the  case,  it  is  better  to  go  down  in 
the  scale  of  size  and  finish,  at  the  same 
time  employing  a  competent  designer  to 
plan  a  suitable  craft  with  a  form  and 
construction  that  involve  no  unnecessary 
exi>ense.  The  question  of  cost  should  be 
met  squarely  at  the  outset  and  a  fair  and 
reasonable  estimate  of  all  possible  items 
should  be  made ;  there  is  no  use  in  dodging 
the  inevitable  by  making  a  snap  contract 
for  a  half  completed  boat  and  then  spend- 


thing  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  dividing  line  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
draw,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  to  note 
some  things  which  should  be  discouraged. 

The  size  of  the  sails  should  be  absolutely 
unchanged,  as  an  addition  of  area  in  one 
boat  at  once  destroys  the  interest  of  all 
others  in  the  class.  A  limit  should  be 
placed  upon  the  quality  of  the  sails  and 
the  frequency  with  which  they  may  be 
replaced.  If  a  man  who  is  defeated  in  sev- 
eral races  throws  away  the  sail  provided 
with  the  boat,  and  orders,  perhaps  at  double 
the  cost,  a  new  silk  sail  by  some  crack 
maker,  every  other  owner  must  do  the 
same  or  be  unfairly  handicapped.  Assum- 
ing that  all  the  sails  are  about  equal  when 
new,  the  man  who  can  show  the  best  sail 


One-Design  CUss  Open-Racing  Sloop,  Designed  by  W.  Starling  Burgess,  xgoa. 


ing  fifty  per  cent,  more  in  order  to  com- 
plete her. 

It  is  evident  that  the  great  element  of 
sport  in  a  one-design  class  is  the  perfect 
equality  of  all  the  boats,  making  the  win- 
ning depend  upon  the  inequality — namely, 
the  superiority  in  skill — of  the  successful 
owner.  The  yachts  being  all  built  and 
rigged  to  one  standard  design,  and  pre- 
sumably by  one  builder  and  one  sail  maker, 
equality  is  secured  at  the  outset;  and  the 
only  question  is  to  maintain  it.  It  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  make  rules  which  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  encourage  a  man  to  keep 
his  yacht  always  trim,  neat,  shipshape,  and 
ready  for  a  race,  and  on  the  other  pre 
vent  him  from  doing  too  much;  but  some- 


at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months  will  be 
the  one  who  has  given  the  most  head  work 
and  the  most  care  to  the  subject  of  hand- 
ling and  using  sails,  and  he  will  be  fairly 
entitled  to  the  advantage  arising  there- 
from. 

Much  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  the 
care  of  the  bottom.  If  a  man,  after  losing 
a  few  races,  hauls  up  for  a  week  and  has 
the  bottom  enameled  by  a  professional 
painter,  he  will  have  little  to  be  proud  of 
in  winning  from  the  fleet  which  has  been 
afloat,  sailing  two  or  three  races  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  cared  for  only  by  owners 
and  other  Corinthians.  The  substitution 
of  hollow  for  solid  spars,  the  planing 
down    of    spars   and    planking  originally 
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made  to  certain  set  sizes,  the  removal  of 
interior  fittings  intended  to  be  carried  by 
all  alike,  tend  to  break  up  classes  that 
otherwise  might  exist  for  years.  In  fram- 
ing the  stringent  rules  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  evasions,  the  governing  principle 
should  be  to  encourage  personal  work  and 
study,  both  in  the  caring  for  and  the  sail- 
ing of  each  boat,  and  to  discourage  outside, 
and  especially  professional,  assistance. 

The  first  design  is  a  sailing  dinghy, 
designed  by  J.  Wilton  Morse,  Esq.,  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  Toronto, 
for  his  personal  use.  The  boat  proved 
very  successful,  and  a  large  number  of 
sister  craft  are  in  use  both  in  Canadian 
waters  and  in  the  United  States.  Xo  bal- 
last is  necessary  except  in  the  case  of  one 


Canoe  Club  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
from  designs  by-Wm.  H.  Hand,  Jr.,  of  New 
Bedford,  and  in  two  seasons  of  use  in  rac- 
ing on  Gravesend  Bay,  and  cruising  any- 
where inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  has  proved 
most  satisfactory.  There  is  a  snug  little 
cabin,  with  sleeping  room  for  two  or  three, 
and  plenty  of  space  for  stores  and  cloth- 
ing. The  boats  have  proved  smart  enough 
to  make  very  keen  racing  and  able  enough 
to  brave  the  waters  of  the  lower  New  York 
Bay  in  very  bad  weather.  The  dimensions 
are: 

Length  over  all,  28  ft. 

Water-line,  18  ft. 

Breadth,  8  ft. 

Draft— keel  only,  2  ft.  7  ins. 

Draft — with  board,  6  ft.  6  ina. 


One-Desiirn  Class  Cabin  Knockabout,  Designed  by  Wm.  H.  Hand,  Jr.,  igoo. 


man,  when  two  or  three  twenty-five  pound 
sandbags  in  the  boat  help  the  trim.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  all,   12  ft. 

Water-line,  10  ft.  6  ins. 

Breadth,  4  ft.  7i  ins. 

Draft,  7  ins. 

Displacement,  800  lbs. 

Mast  above  gunwale,  10  ft.  6  ins. 

Boom,  12  ft. 

Yard,  10  ft.  3  ins. 

Area,  85  sq.  ft. 

The  keel  is  of  oak,  IJ  inches  thick  and 
6  inches  wide  amidships.  The  stem  is  sided 
2  inches,  the  planking  is  of  1  inch  white 
eodar,  lapstrake,  and  the  frames  are  of  oak 
or  elm,  i  by  f  inch,  and  spaced  5  inches  on 
iM-ntres.     The  centreboard  is  of  wood. 

The  one-design  class  of  the  New  York 


Displacement,  4,300  lbs. 

Ballast,  iron  keel,  1,365  lbs. 

Mainsail,  358  sq.  ft. 

Jib,  71  sq.  ft. 

Total  area,  429  sq.  ft. 

The  plank  keel  is  of  oak,  1 J  by  8i  inches; 
the  stem  and  sternpost.  of  oak,  are  2f  by 
4  inches.  The  frames  are  of  steamed  oak, 
1  by  1  inch,  with  steamed  floors  of  the 
same  size,  each  3  feet  long  across  the 
keel.  The  clamps  are  of  oak,  2  by  1} 
inches ;  the  bilge  stringers  of  yellow  pine, 
li  by  li  inches.  The  planking  is  of  white 
pine,  g  inch  thick,  and  the  deck  is  of  the 
same  material  and  thickness,  covered  with 
canvas.  The  centreboard  is  of  steel  plate, 
entirely  under  the  floor.  The  yacht  steers 
with  a  tiller. 
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Sail  Plan  of  Sailing  Dinghy. 

The  third  design,  from  which  half  a 
dozen  yachts  have  been  built  during  the 
past  winter  by  J.  E.  Graves,  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  was  made  by  W.  Starling  Bur- 
gess, son  of  the  late  Edward  Burgess, 
designer  of  Puritan,  Mayflower,  and  Vol- 
unteer.  Speed  is,  of  course,  the  main  con- 
sideration, and  there  was  no  demand  for 
internal  accommodation.  The  dimensions 
are: 

Length  over  all.  31  ft.  0  ins. 
Water-line,  18  ft. 
Breadth,  6  ft.  10  ins. 
Draft,  4  ft.  flJ  ina. 
Displacement.  4.077  lbs. 
Ballast,  lead  keel,  1.250  lbs. 
Sail  area,  4a0  sq.  ft. 

The  yacht  is  built  with  a  flat  keel  of  oak 
from  end  to  end,  1}  inches  thick  amidships, 
and  tapering  to  |  inch  at  each  end.  This 
is  stiffened  by  a  piece  of  oak,  li  inches 
thick  and  5  to  8  inches  deep,  set  on  edge 
from  the  stem  to  a  point  well  abaft  the 
mast,  the  mast  straddling  this  keelson;  a 
similar  piece,  1  inch  thick,  stiffens  the  after 


end.  The  deadwoods  are  of  dry  spruce, 
and  the  bulb  keel  is  bolted  fast  with  seven 
i  inch  bronze  bolts.  The  planking  is  J 
inch  thick.  The  mast  is  so  fitted  that  it 
may  be  shifted  forward  or  aft  until  the 
best  possible  balance  of  sail  is  obtained. 


One-Design  Class  Cabin  Knockabout, 
Desiffned  by  Wm.  H.  Hand,  Jr.,  x<>oo. 

The  12-foot  boat  is  built  in  Toronto  in 
very  good  style,  fitted  complete,  with  a  sail 
of  70  square  feet,  for  $50.  The  cost  in  the 
United  States  will  be  greater,  but  it  should 
be  possible  to  turn  out  a  number,  say  six 
to  twelve,  on  one  order,  at  about  $60.  The 
New  York  Canoe  Club  design  costs  about 


One-Dcsigrn  Class  Open-Racinsr 

Sloop,  Desired  by  W.  Starling: 

Buivess,  igoa. 

$700,  and  the  Burgess  design  about  $500. 
The  prices  vary  in  different  places  and 
according  to  the  builder,  but  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  avoid  builders  who  offer  work  at 
exceptionally  low  prices,  unless  they  have 
some  special  facilities  for  turning  it  out 
cheaply  and  well.  The  temptation  of  an 
order  of  six  to  ten  boats  often  leads  a 
builder  to  figure  too  low,  in  which  case 
either  he  or  the  owners  must  stand  an  ulti- 
mate loss. 


RECENT  AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT 

IN   LAWN  TENNIS 

By  J.  PARMLY  PARET 


THE  promised  tests  of  international 
skill  at  lawn  tennis  this  season 
bring  up  new  questions  and  com- 
parisons that  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  last  year's  developments,  of  the 
success  of  Davis  and  Ward  in  England, 
of  the  altered  methods  of  Lamed  and 
others  in  American  matches,  and  of  the 
victory  of  Gore  for  the  English  champion- 
ship last  summer.  Lawn  tennis  theorists 
find  themselves  in  a  most  uncertain  state 
of  mind  when  these  facts  are  duly  digested, 
for  Gore's  victory  suggests  actual  retro- 
gression among  the  leaders  abroad,  and 
the  successes  of  the  Americans  point 
almost  to  a  national  superiority  that  prob- 
ably does  not  exist. 

That  the  English  have  not  made  material 
progress  in  recent  years,  while  Americans 
have  been  improving  their  play,  seems  to 
me  due  to  the  fact  that  our  cousins  still 
rely  chiefly  upon  execution  as  the  main 
element  of  their  skill.  Britons  generally 
aim  at  perfect  execution  of  strokes,  while 
Americans  study  tactics  first  and  sacrifice 
execution  for  position  every  time.  During 
the  last  few  years  such  pure  stroke  players 
as  Gore  and  Smith  have  been  frequent 
winners  abroad,  and  last  season  the  climax 
was  reached  when  Gore  won  the  English 
championship  over  a  field  of  formidable 
proportions,  including  both  of  the  Dohertys 
and  the  flower  of  the  English  experts.  His 
mere  ability  to  execute  ground  strokes 
wore  down  the  more  brilliant  combination 
play  of  other  antagonists  as  Smith  had 
done  so  often  the  previous  season.  Excel- 
lent judges,  who  have  studied  the  play  of 
both,  find  most  of  the  same  characteristics 
in  Gore's  play  and  that  of  Lawford,  who 
became  so  famous  and  so  irresistible  in 
England  twenty  years  ago,  and  not  a  few 
believe  that  the  ground  strokes  of  to-day 
are  no  better  than  the  best  of  fifteen  years 
ago. 

These  base  line  methods  have  not  been 
profitable   in    America   for   several   years. 


Gore  was  badly  beaten  here  only  two  sea- 
sons ago,  and  we  had  another  test  last 
season  of  the  value  of  stroke  playing  when 
Hobart  returned  to  competition.  He  de- 
clared after  a  season  among  the  younger 
and  newer  experts  of  to-day  that  he  did 
not  see  any  material  advance  in  the  game 
since  his  previous  retirement.  Yet  Hobart 
was  among  the  top  flight  of  the  American 
leaders  when  we  previously  saw  him  in 
competition,  and  last  year  he  was  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  all  of  the  first  class  men. 
His  method,  like  that  of  Gore,  is  to  kill 
from  the  base  line,  while  the  more  ad- 
vanced school  of  the  American  experts 
believe  that  a  killing  stroke  should  be  made 
off  the  ground  only  with  an  opponent  at 
the  net.  With  both  back  in  court,  the  forc- 
ing stroke  should  be  used  for  an  opening 
and  followed  by  a  killing  stroke  from  the 
volleying  position.  Hobart's  method  earned 
a  goodly  share  of  success  ten  years  ago 
when  he  was  in  his  heydey,  but  then  our 
American  leaders  were  still  worshiping  at 
the  shrine  of  erratic  brilliancy.  For  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  imbibing 
more  and  more  of  the  English  ideas  of 
hitting  the  ball,  and  their  execution  has 
been  growing  steadily  better  in  conse- 
quence. 

Americans  have  long  lacked  in  their 
stroke  play  the  English  certainty  of  return, 
and  this  the  native  leaders  are  rapidly 
adding  to  their  skill.  Both  Larncd  and 
Whitman  have  made  marked  strides  in  this 
direction,  and  the  champion  himself  de- 
clared only  last  spring  that  he  had  learned 
a  lot  from  studying  the  English  style  of 
stroke.  He  and  Whitman  agreed  later  in 
the  season  that  as  the  American  players 
progressed  they  were  steadily  adopting 
more  and  more  of  the  English  methods  of 
stroke.  Lamed  has  altered  his  style  mate- 
rially during  the  last  two  years,  morf 
noticeably  in  the  backhand  stroke  than  in 
the  foi^ehand,  and  now  his  racket  passes 
under  the  ball  rather  than  over  it,  or  en- 
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tirely  behind  it,  as  it  formerly  did.  The 
slight  back  spin  that  this  ending  of  the 
stroke  gives  to  the  ball  adds  materially  to 
the  control,  direction,  and  certainty  of  the 
player's  skill,  without  materially  reducing 
the  speed.  Whitman's  style  has  always 
shown  a  leaning  toward  the  English  meth- 
ods of  hitting  the  ball,  especially  in  his 
backhand  play. 

So  much  for  execution,  and  it  seems  that 
in  making  strokes  the  English  have  appar- 
ently stood  still  for  some  time,  if  not 
actually  retrograded,  while  the  Americans 
have  been  slowly  learning  from  them  much 
of  what  they  lacked  in  this  respect.  But 
the  higher  development  of  the  game  and 
the  progress  of  the  future  lie  in  tactics 
and  position  play  rather  than  in  execution, 
and  this  is  where  the  American  leaders  are 
ahead  of  their  rivals  from  across  the  water. 
The  English  had  almost  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  belief  that  the  orange  had 
been  squeezed  to  the  core,  that  there  was 
nothing  new  to  be  learned  in  tennis,  that 
they  had  reached  the  limit  of  development, 
and  that  future  champions  must  be 
superior  in  individual  play  rather  than  in 
method.  The  advent  of  Davis  and  Ward, 
with  their  novel  tactics  and  originality  of 
style,  came  like  a  revelation,  and  set  the 
English  leaders  to  thinking  out  new  possi- 
bilities. The  most  recent  developments  in 
this  line  are  due  to  American  invention 
and  ingenuity,  and  the  English  have  been 
slow  to  take  them  up,  and  until  recently 
skeptical  of  their  practical  value. 

R.  D.  Wrenn  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers 
in  the  modern  school,  then  came  Whitman, 
then  Davis  and  Ward  (for  they  must  al- 
ways be  considered  in  combination),  and 
now  Wright  and  Larned,  who  have  been 
working  along  different  lines  with  much 
the  same  result.  It  was  Wren  who  first 
began  to  use  the  front  of  the  court  for 
placing;  it  was  he  who  intrenched  his 
position  at  the  net  by  forcing  the  centre 
rather  than  the  sides  to  come  in,  and  it 
was  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  whose  drop- 
ping returns  first  made  it  impossible  for 
a  man  to  volley  successfully  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court.  Whitman  introduced  the 
"  reverse  twist "  service,  then  Davis  and 
Ward  added  speed  to  this  weapon  of 
attack,  and  now  Wright  and  Larned  are 
following  along  Wrenn's  lines. 

There  is  an  English  maxim  in  lawn 
tennis,  laid  down  by  one  of  the  British 


authorities  on  the  game,  Wilifred  BadJe- 
ley,  I  think,  which  declares  that  in  cham- 
pionship play   a  man  should  never  come 
to  rest  between  the  base  line  and  service 
line.     Upon   this    substantial  cornerstone 
rests  the  whole  structure  of  modern  tennis, 
and  without  it  the  net  game  would  fall  like 
a  house  of  cards.     Before  this  we  find  the 
idea  generally  advanced  by  English  theo- 
rists that  a  player  should  always  establish 
a  base  of  operations  to  which  he  should 
return   after    every    stroke.     Then  came 
Baddeley  with  his  plan  for  two  bases  of 
operations,  one  for  volleying  and  the  other 
for  base  line  play.      Americans  have  ac- 
cepted this  theory  in  developing  the  not 
game,  but  they  have  carried  it  very  much 
farther.    To  come  to  rest  in  the  forbidden 
territory  between  the  base  line  and  the 
service  line,  which  includes  practically  all 
of  the  back  half  of  the  court,  is  pretty 
likely  to  prove  a  modern  player's  undoing, 
but  the  danger  does  not  stop  there.  Ameri- 
can tactics  of  to-day  make  it  impossible 
for  a  volleyer  to  hang  so  far  back  as  the 
service  line,  and  unless  a  player  comes  in 
much  closer  than  that  to  voUev,  he  is  soon 
cut  up.    Unless  he  returns  very  much  back 
of  the  base  line  for  ground  strokes,  too, 
he  soon  finds  the  ball  at  his  feet  and  in 
the  worst  position  to  be  handled.   In  short. 
a  man  is  now  forced  to  play  his  ground 
strokes  from  well  behind  the  base  line,  his 
volleys  from  well  in  front  of  the  service  line. 
In  fast  play  this  can  be  conservatively 
set  at  eight  feet  either  way,  and  as  the 
forbidden   ground   includes  eighteen  feet 
more,  we  have  a  space  of  some  thirty-four 
feet  that  a  player  must  traverse  in  shifting 
from  ground  stroke  position  to  net  play, 
and  this  is  the  most  difi&cult  manoeuvre  to 
bring  off  successfully.     In  trying  to  alter 
his  position  from  the  back  of  the  court  t^ 
volley,  a  player  is  still  on  the  move  when 
the  ball  comes  to  him,  and  his  chances  to 
return  it  are  lessened.     The  intention  nf 
the  opponent  is  to  drive  so  deep  that  h' 
cannot  get  up  to  volley  before  the  next 
dropping   return   reaches   him  below  the 
knees,  and  puts  even  his  volleyed  stroke  on 
the  defensive.    We  find  Ward,  Larned,  and 
Wright,  all  three,  specially  expert  at  this 
play,  and  their  returns  fall  so  short  after 
crossing  the  net  that  to  avoid  getting  the 
ball  below  the  knee  the  opponent  is  drawn 
in  very  close,  and  then  the  overhead  attack 
is  used  with  the  low  lob. 
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Practically,  the  secret  of  American  de- 
velopment lies  in  using  the  front  and  back 
of  the  court  for  placing,  rather  than  the 
sides.  Instead  of  driving  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  the  modern  expert 
player  drives  first  short  and  then  deep. 
Wright  was  perhaps  the  first  to  perfect 
this  style  in  attacking  a  volleyer,  and  he 
has  shown  rare  judgment  in  dropping  his 
returns  at  the  opponent's  feet  when  the 
latter  was  coming  up,  and  in  lobbing  low 
over  his  head  if  he  crept  in  close  enough 
to  anticipate  the  short  return.  This  style 
of  attack  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
previous  American  development  of  the 
close  net  attack.  American  voUeyers  had 
been  getting  in  so  close  that  they  were 
generally  open  to  an  overhead  attack  by 
a  low  lob,  and  this  play  threatened  them 
so  often  that  they  began  to  hang  just 
enough  to  anticipate  it.  Then  came  the 
dropping  stroke  that  reached  them  at  knee 
height,  and  this  forced  them  once  more  to 
come  closer.  As  matters  stand  now  there 
is  still  the  delicate  point  of  balance  where 
a  player  can  best  anticipate  either  the  lob 
or  the  low  return.  Perfect  play  aims  at 
reaching  this  point  whenever  the  player 
comes  to  the  front  of  his  court  to  volley. 

Consistently  following  along  these  lines, 
Ward  has  developed  the  same  method  of 
front  and  back  attack  against  a  ground 
stroke  player  from  the  net  position.  For 
this  he  uses  the  "  stop  volley  "  and  a  deep 
volley  to  the  base  line  alternately,  and  de- 
ceives his  adversary  so  long  as  to  which 
he  intends  using  that  the  latter  is  often 
lured  into  taking  the  wrong  position  to 
handle  the  return.  Against  this  combina- 
tion the  adversary  is  frequently  drawn 
into  Baddeley's  forbidden  zone,  for  it  is 
practically  the  only  spot  from  which  either 
a  short  or  a  deep  ball  can  be  reached,  and 
once  here  he  is  frequently  forced  to  half- 
volley,  which  is  the  most  embarrassing 
position  a  lawn  tennis  player  can  be  drawn 
into — ^he  should  never  half  volley  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  any  other  stroke 
open  to  him. 

The  gradual  development  in  the  use  of 
the  front  of  the  court  for  killing  strokes, 
which  is  being  steadily  perfected  by  Ward 
and  Wright,  has  furnished  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities for  sharper  a  lashing 
and  placing  in  volley  s  --ollcy- 
er'a  position  must  be  r  *^;ni 
under  fonoer  condit 


the  player  commands  a  greater  proportion 
of  his  antagonist's  territory  for  every  foot 
he  creeps  in  toward  the  net.  "  The  play 
of  the  Americans  was  a  revelation;  it  was 
all  dash  and  angles,"  declared  one  English 
critic  after  seeing  Davis  and  Ward  at 
Wimbledon  last  June.  Aside  from  the 
twist  service  that  proved  so  disconcerting 
to  the  Englishmen,  the  most  unexpected 
feature  of  the  visitors'  play  was  the  sur- 
prising brilliancy  in  the  direction  of  their 
returns,  particularly  from  close  to  the  net. 
They  found  openings  for  killing  the  ball 
that  never  occurred  to  their  English  rivals, 
and  even  the  imperturbable  Doherty  broth- 
ers were  amazed  at  the  combinations. 

The  American  lob  must  soon  begin  to 
play  as  important  a  part  in  international 
matches  as  the  American  service,  for  the 
use  of  the  lob  at  least  is  purely  American 
and  has  been  cultivated  along  the  natural 
lines  of  American  development.  Against 
a  close  net  volleyer  the  American  expert 
found  it  impossible  to  pass  successfully, 
so  he  had  to  lob,  and  not  being  content 
to  lob  defensively,  as  had  all  lobbers  before 
him,  he  turned  the  stroke  into  a  weapon 
of  attack  by  tossing  very  high  and  very 
straight  so  the  ball  would  fall  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  back  of  the  court,  and  so 
fast  that  it  was  doubly  difficult  to  smash. 
"  The  Americans  lobbed  everything  miles 
high  into  the  air,"  was  one  scornful  Eng- 
lish criticism  of  the  play  of  Davis  and 
Ward  at  Wimbledon,  but  in  the  next  para- 
graph the  inability  of  the  home  players  to 
handle  these  lobs  successfully  was  con- 
fessed. Now  Davis  and  Ward  have  grad- 
ually learned  to  cut  under  a  lobbed  ball, 
and  the  result  is  a  ball  that  drops  very 
straight  and  with  considerable  back  spin. 
This  cut  was  started  unconsciously,  I  un- 
derstand, but  has  proven  so  effective  that 
it  is  carried  on  systematically.  The  back 
twist  permits  a  deeper  lob  without  going 
out  of  court,  and  it  also  holds  the  ball  on 
its  course  against  any  deviation  from  the 
wind  better  than  any  straight  ball  would 
travel.  Baddeley,  in  his  excellent  book  on 
the  game,  notes  the  existence  of  this  form 
of  lob  and  calls  it  the  "  Irish  lob,"  because 
it  was  practised  by  the  Irish  players,  but 
he  attaches  little  importance  to  the  stroke. 
Again,  the  natural  development  of  the 
American  game  has  furnished  an  answer 
to  this  stroke,  though,  as  yet,  Wright  is  the 
•  nly    successful   user   of   the   play.      The 
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difficulty  in  smashing  a  twisting  lob  that 
falls  fast  and  straight  has  brought  into 
use  a  method  of  letting  a  high  lobbed  ball 
fall  to  the  ground  and  running  under  the 
bound — they  always  bound  well  above  the 
head  when  lobbed  high  and  straight — and 
of  smashing  as  the  ball  hangs  in  the  air, 
before  falling  the  second  time.  Wright 
used  this  play  all  last  year  with  exceptional 
success,  and  his  percentage  of  kills  from 
smashed  balls  was  much  higher  than  most 
other  high  class  players. 

This  smash  from  the  bound  requires 
some  extra  practise  for  one  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  play,  but  it  is  more 
effective  than  smashing  on  the  volley  when 
played  from  a  straight-falling  ball.  From 
the  arching,  rainbow  lob,  or  "  loop  stroke," 
as  one  old-time  player  used  to  call  it,  this 
smash  is  impossible,  because  the  bound 
does  not  bring  the  ball  up  straight  again. 
It  can  only  be  used  from  a  high,  straight 
lob,  but  it  is  the  correct  answer  to  this 
new  attack  of  Davis  and  Ward.  Players 
who  use  this  lobbing  attack  often  take 
advantage  of  this  play  by  running  in  under 
the  ball  to  smash  what  is  generally  a  weak 
return,  but  the  smash  from  the  bound 
checkmates  this  move. 

Now  the  American  twist  service  has  been 
much  heralded  as  the  greatest  invention, 
or  development,  of  recent  years,  in  tennis, 
but  its  value  is  overestimated.  It  is 
essentially  an  American  stroke,  and  has  a 
distinct  value  in  increasing  the  attack  of 
a  server  who  runs  in,  but  not  in  any  degree 
what  it  is  credited  with.  The  sheer  novelty 
of  the  play  is  what  has  earned  for  it  the 
success  it  won.  Once  the  players  become 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  bound  of  the 
ball  they  do  not  find  so  much  difficulty  in 
handling  it.  But  its  purpose  was  not  orig- 
inally to  get  the  twisting  bound  so  much 
as  it  was  to  get  the  server  started  quicker 
in  his  haste  to  reach  the  net.  Ward  is 
really  the  inventor  of  the  twist  service  in 
its  most  successful  development. 

Five  years  ago  WTiitman  served  a  "re- 
verse twist "  service  that  created  some 
consternation  among  his  rivals  when  it  was 
new,  and  with  Nisbet  and  Mahony,  in  1897, 
when  they  first  played  against  it;  but  he 


did  not  often  follow  it  up  to  the  net,  and 
it  was  generally  easy  to  make  a  slow  return 
after  a  little  practise  against  the  twisting 
ball.     Ward,  however,  experimented  with 
a  fast,  out-twisting  service  made  overhead 
and  from  behind   the  back,  with  a  long 
swing  that  should  lend  the  aid  of  the  rack- 
et's swinging  weight  to  get  him  started 
quicker  in  his  rush  for  the  net.    Ward  is 
a  weak  ground  stroke  player,  and  he  was 
generally  beaten  if  he  could  be  kept  away 
from  the  net,  so  it  was  neck  or  nothing 
with  him.    lie  risked  everything  to  get  to 
the  net  behind  this  service  so  he  could 
volley  the  first  return.     When  the  service 
rule  was  altered,  in  1898,  to  prevent  a  pre- 
liminary run  before  the  ball  was  delivered, 
Ward  began  his  experiments  with  this  new 
service,  and  he  hit  upon  the  service  as  an 
accidental   discovery   which   he   has  been 
gradually   developing   ever    since.     There 
are  new  possibilities  in  store,  however,  for 
it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that  this  twist  may  yet  be  imparted  to  fast 
returns.    It  could  easily  be  introduced  into 
smashing,  except  that  there  seems  to  be 
little  gained  in  return  for  the  additional 
risk  of  missing  the  play.     A  smash  should 
kill   the  ball   anyway,   with   or  without  a 
twist,  and  a  ball  cannot  be  *'  deader  than 
dead,''  as  the  Irishman  once  expressed  it. 

All  through  the  eventful  period  of  the 
last  five  years  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can lawn  tennis  has  been  consistently  in 
the  line  of  attack.  The  execution  of  the 
individual  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
system  of  play  and  the  player's  position  in 
court.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
some  of  the  English  finish  of  execution 
and  American  skill  improves  yearly  in 
consequence,  the  defense  growing  strong 
with  the  added  steadiness  that  this  im- 
proved style  affords.  That  perfect  net 
attack  must  in  the  end  beat  perfect  defense 
requires  no  proof,  for  one  wins  and  the 
other  simply  does  not  lose.  Unless  the 
English  leaders  adopt  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideas  of  more  aggressive  attacks,  as 
we  have  been  adopting  theirs  in  stroke 
play,  American  experts  must  hold  the  in- 
ternational advantage  before  many  years 
more. 
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TIE  cultivation  of  breathing  as  a  fine 
art  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child;  but  the  distance 
to  which  it  can  be  carried  is  a  constant 
surprise  to  all  who  see  only  the  results, 
without  following  the  process  by  which 
they  are  obtained. 

Ranking  with  the  sword-swallower  and 
the  man  with  the  iron  jaw  is  the  man  who 
by  practise  has  developed  his  lung  capacity, 
and  the  strength  and  mobility  of  his  chest 
walls,  until  some  of  his  feats  excite  the 
wonder  and  incredulity  of  every  beholder. 
A  favorite  act  is  to  buckle  a  strap  around 
the  fully  expanded  chest,  and  then,  after 
forcing  the  air  out,  to  slip  a  hard  felt  hat 
between  the  loosened  strap  and  the  chest 
wall.  This  trick  requires  only  a  flat  chest 
and  an  expansion  of  not  more  than  six 
inches,  and  many  a  man  who  looks  at  it 
in  astonishment  would  readily  duplicate  it 
with  a  little  practise. 

The  conditions  of  modern  life  make  so 
few  calls  on  great  lung  capacity  that  the 
chest  becomes  flattened,  the  lungs  cramped, 
and  the  shoulders  rounded.  The  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  become  weakened  and  re- 
laxed by  inaction,  leaving  areas  of  the 
lungs  practically  unused  and  fallow  for  tha 
growth  of  disease  germs. 

The  daily  practise  of  a  few  simple 
breathing  exercises  will  soon  round  out  the 
flattened  chest,  expand  the  lungs,  force  the 
stooped  shoulders  back  into  place,  and 
strengthen  the  abdominal  walls,  thus  im- 
proving the  health  and  adding  grace  to  the 
carriage. 

The  lungs,  with  the  heart,  are  contained 
in  the  thorax,  a  cavity  walled  in  by  the  ribs 
and  small  muscles  between,  and  floored  by 
the  diaphragm.  The  lower  ribs  are  longer 
and  more  oblique,  and  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, which  is  the  only  communication  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  outer  air,  passes 
through  the  circle  formed  by  the  first  pair. 

The  ribs  take  their  fixed  point  from  the 
spine  and  pass  downward  and  forward  to 
be  attached  either  directly  or  indirectly  '^- 
the  breast  bone  or  sternum.    Attached 


the  upper  two  are  certain  powerful  muscles 
that  draw  them  up  and  fix  them;  from 
these  as  fixed  points  the  small  muscles  be- 
tween each  pair  draw  up  the  lower  ones. 
This  movement  also  draws  them  outward 
and  forward,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  will  be  increased  in  both  directions 
by  this  muscular  action,  as  seen  in  diagram 
A,  in  which  the  dotted  lines  show  the 
change  in  position  of  the  ribs  and  sternum 
drawn  up  in  expansion. 

If  the  body  were  seen  cut  in  halves  the 
diaphragm  would  show  an  upward  curve, 
as  in  diagram  B,  line  1.  It  curves  upward 
into  the  thorax,  like  a  dome,  but  when  in 
contraction  the  dome  becomes  flattened 
(line  2),  the  abdominal  contents  are  shoved 
down,  and  the  belly  wall  protrudes,  while 
the  air  is  sucked  into  the  lungs. 

The  result  of  practise  in  obtaining  con- 
trol over  the  diaphragm  is  shown  in  Figs. 
1  and  2-  In  the  first  it  is  relaxed,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has 
forced  it  up  and  emptied  the  lungs.  In 
Fig.  2  the  lungs  have  been  filled  by  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  other  muscles  allowing  the 
abdomen  to  protrude-  These  pictures  show 
an  exaggerated  form  of  abdominal  breath- 
ing, for  the  ribs  have  taken  but  little  part 
in  these  movements. 

In  Figs.  3  and  4  we  have  an  example  of 
the  changes  in  the  thorax  due  to  pure 
thoracic  breathing.  In  Fig.  3  the  lungs 
are  collapsed,  and  the  strap  is  buckled  over 
the  hat  placed  against  the  chest  wall.  A 
glance  will  show  how  rounded  the  shoulders 
become  when  the  chest  is  thus  flattened. 
In  Fig.  4  the  hat  is  removed  and  its  place 
taken  by  the  expanded  chest,  which  puts  the 
strap  on  the  stretch.  The  abdominal  walls 
or  the  diaphragm  have  had  little  or  no 
share  in  these  movements,  which  may  be 
said  to  illus^"  *  ^^  '^xtreme  limits  of 
movement  ir  a  thing. 

The    civi'  whose    clothing 

hampers   tl  *i\\^    .tlituit    the 

—  '"t,  show}  •  ^ing, 

'''  is  sif  ^  -ts  of 
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hor  lungs,  which  have  ex- 
tra work  put  upon  them, 
are  not  so  often  the  first  to 
be  attacked  by  consump- 
tion as  is  the  case  among 
those  whose  unrestricted 
body  encourages  them  to 
use  the  diaphragm  with 
perfect  freedom. 

Normal  breathing  com- 
bines both  types,  but  it  is 
found  that  under  natural 
conditions  the  abdominal 
form  is  much  the  most 
marked  in  both  men  and 
women.  Distance  run- 
ners, in  particular,  are 
required  to  develop  it  to 
satisfy  the  great  need  for 
air  in  the  strain  of  a 
race. 

Breathing  is  purely  a 
muscular  act.  The  lungs 
have  no  muscular  tissue 
in  themselves,  but  consist 
of  cells  with  elastic  mem- 
branous walls,  having  a 
network  of  fine  thin- 
walled  blood  -vessels 
spread  over  them.  The 
blood  is  thus  brought  in- 
to contact  with  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of 
air,  and  that  interchange  of  gases  takes 
place  for  which  breathing  is  carried  on. 
The  air  is  sucked  in  to  fill  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  thoracic  mus- 
cles and  the  diaphragm  in  enlarging  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  When  people  speak  of 
exercises  to  develop  the  lungs  themselves 
and  not  the  muscles,  they  might  as  well  talk 
of  pole-vaulting  without  the  use  of  a  pole. 
The  lungs  can  best  be  developed  by 
breathing  exercises  that  bring  into  action 
the  muscles  of  both  abdomen  and  thorax. 
The  way  in  which  the  thoracic  muscles  act 
in  breathing  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
bringing  of  an  apparently  drowned  man 
back  to  life.  After  the  water  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  out  by  laying  the  victim  on 
his  face  and  lifting  him  by  the  waist,  he  is 
turned  on  his  back  and  a  pad  is  placed 
under  the  shoulders  to  raise  the  thorax. 
The  arms  are  pulled  up  and  the  thorax 
stretched  by  the  pectoral  muscles ;  they  are 
then  lowered  and  pressed  against  the  sides 
if  the  chest,  and  the  diaphragm  is  forced 


Diasram  B. 


Fw.i. 


up  by  pressure 
on  the  belly  wall. 
If  this  operation 
be  repeated  the 
air  can  be  heard 
entering  and 
leaving  the 
lungs  as  the 
arms  are  rhyth- 
mically raised 
and  lowered. 

In  the  practise 
of  deep  breath- 
ing we  go  to  this 
principle  for  the 
first  exercise. 

Position  : 
standing;  heels 
together ;  arms 
down  at  sides ; 
palms  facing 
backward. 

Movement: 
Slowly      raise 

hands  forward  and  upward  till  they  are 
parallel  and  above  the  head,  inhaling 
through  the  nose  as  the  arms  are  raised. 
Rise  on  tiptoe  and  stretch  upward,  holding 
the  breath  while  you  count  ^ve.  Slowly 
lower  the  hands  outward  and  sideways, 
palms  facing  down,  until  they  are  in  the 
starting  position,  slowly  exhaling.  Repeat 
after  a  short  rest. 

Attention 
should  be  concen- 
trated on  getting 
the  upper  part  of 
the    thorax    as 
much  expanded  as 
possible.    The 
standing    on    tip- 
t  oes  hel  ps   to 
stretch  the 
entire 
body,    e  X  - 
tends    the 
spine,    and 
c  o  u  n  ter- 
act s  the 
tende  n  c  y 
to  stoop- 
ing    and    the    re- 
laxation  of   the 
abdominal     walls. 
Sometimes  a  dizzy 
feeling  will  be  no- 
ticed    after     this  Fiir.». 
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movement,  and  when 
done  too  suddenly 
people  have  been 
known  to  stagger 
and  fall  from  the 
sudden  sucking  of  so 
much  blood  into  the 
thorax  away  from 
the  brain,  but  this  is 
not  serious  and  need 
not  cause  alarm. 

After  repeating 
this  exercise  ten 
times,  with  a  rest 
after  each  one,  the 
aspirant  may  go  on 
with  the  next. 

Position :        stand- 
ing;   arms    down    at 
sides ;    palms    facing 
Fiir.  3.  front. 

Movement :  Baise 
arms  sideways  and  upward,  palms  to  the 
front,  inhaling  slowly  through  the  nose; 
lock  the  thumbs  while  the  arms  are  above 
the  head,  and  bend  forward,  arms  straight, 
till  the  finger  tips  touch  the  floor,  without 
bending  the  knees.  Rise  to  the  upright 
position,  the  arms  straight  above  the  head, 
and,  still  retaining  the  breath,  lower  arms 
slowly  to  the  side,  exhaling  as  the  arms  are 
lowered. 

In  this  movement  compression  of  the  air 
in  the  lungs  by  the  forward  bending  is 

added  to  the  deep  thor- 
acic breathing,  forcing 
it  into  cells  that  are 
seldom  used  in  ordi- 
nary breathing  Re- 
peat this  movement  ten 
times;  rest  as  before. 

These  two  move- 
ments have  been  di- 
rected more  particu- 
larly toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thoracic 
type  of  breathing,  and 
the  next  one  will  show 
a  means  of  gaining 
control  over  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Standing  before  a 
mirror  with  the  hands 
as  in  Fig.  2,  draw  in 
the  abdomen  and  force 
out  the  breath  without 
^^' 4-  changing  the  posi- 


tion of  the  thoracic  walls  (Fig.  1).  Inhale 
slowly  and  force  out  the  abdomen  without 
expanding  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
Repeat  this  movement  slowly  until  com- 
plete control  is  gained  over  the  diaphragm. 
If  a  strap  be  fastened  about  the  chest  wall 
it  will  serve  as  a  check  on  the  thoracic 
breathing  and  will  enable  you  to  concen- 
trate your  whole  attention  on  obtaining 
the  control  for  which  the  movement  is  de 
signed.  This  can  be  practised  when  sit- 
ting in  the  street  car  or  walking  along  the 
street,  and  when  the  habit  is  once  acquired 
it  becomes  automatic  and  is  not  readily 
lost. 

The  highest  degree  of  development  can 
be  obtained  only  by  concentrating  the  at- 
tention on  the  action  of  one  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles  at  a  time,  and  by  exer- 
cises that  develop  thoracic  and  abdominal 
breathing  separately;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  ordinary  respiration  both 
movements  are  blended  and  used  simul- 
taneously. 

By  such  simple  exercises  as  have  been 
described  respiratory  power  can  be  in- 
creased; the  thorax  can  be  expanded  and 
rounded  shoulders  forced  back  in  place; 
the  abdominal  muscles  can  be  developed 
and  brought  under  control,  and  the  health 
and  figure  permanently  improved.  With 
increased  breathing  capacity,  pride  in  the 
carriage  of  the  figure  will  follow;  the  old 
doctor  was  not  far  wrong  who  prescribed 
a  diamond  shirt  stud  for  his  flat-chested 
patient,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  soon  had 
him  under  treatment  for  a  hollow  back. 

Many  men  have  worked  out  their  own 
methods  of  increasing  their  breathing 
capacity;  one  by  holding  his  breath  every 
time  he  crossed  the  street,  another  by  fill- 
ing the  chest  and  gently  pommelling  it 
with  his  closed  fists,  and  a  third  by  burst- 
ing straps  of  increasing  strength,  buckled 
about  his  chest.  This  last  feat — a  favorite 
one  among  "  expansionists  " — is  done  by 
suddenly  contracting  some  of  the  thoracic 
muscles  after  the  strap  has  been  put  on  the 
stretch.  Most  claims  of  enormous  expan- 
sion will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  tape  line 
and  spirometer.  Yet  even  the  spirometer 
does  not  give  a  very  reliable  estimate  of 
the  real  lung  power  or  capacity,  for  a  man 
who  has  a  broad  flat  chest  will  always  show 
a  higher  test  than  his  stronger  and  sturdier 
companion  whose  chest  is  round  and  deep. 
The  onset  of  breathlessness  ir 
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cises  as  boxing  and  swimming  ia  hastened 
by  the  interference  of  the  muscles  attach- 
ing the  arms  to  the  thorax.  Their  violent 
and  unusual  action  makes  the  breathing 
jerky  and  shallow.  But  even  in  running, 
which  is  the  classic  exercise  for  improving 
the  wind,  breathlessness  comea  on,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  trained  the  athlete.  All  that 
he  can  do  by  training  is  to  postpone  ita 
onset  and  hasten  recovery. 

A  preliminary  course  of  training  before 
undertaking  a  hard  race  or  violent  effort 
is  especially  necessary  in  men  over  thirty, 
whose  sedentary  habits  and  advancing  Age 


have  taken  away  their  former  eksticitj. 
Many  an  old  athlete  haa  felt  that  sudden 
gripping  at  his  heart,  that  whizzing  uid 
ringing  in  his  ears,  that  feeling  aa  if  as 
iron  band  were  forged  about  his  chest, 
squeezing  him  to  suffocation,  when  nu- 
ning  a  distance  that  he  uaed  to  accompM 
with  ease. 

While  great  endurance  or  extraordinarj 
cheat  capacity  must  always  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  very  few,  a  pair  of  Tigorous 
lungs,  well  under  control,  arc  a  possesaioa 
within  the  reach  of  every  aound  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  who  will  cultivate  them. 
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SUMMER 

By  GENESEE  RICHARDSON 

OSS  at  our  feet,  and  overhead  all  green, 
'Qainst  tender  skiea  that  ever  earthward  lean 
While  feathered  songsters  lift  their  lays  serene 


Hillaidea  aglow,  and  bramble  hower'd  dells 
Where  woodland  music  softly  sinks  and  awella, 
Where  sway  a  million  pale  and  fragrant  bella. 

See  the  last  trace  of  dreariness  give  room 
To  summer's  glow  of  sunshine    and  perfume. 
And  the  glad  times  of  mingled  song  and  bloom. 


tfiAttabalca."—Dr.fftJmti'idt/!''l 


■■  ^  ttfrttmjtnly  bmrimg. 


Bwttoy'B  Marvelous  aa  it  was,  Mr.  Ar- 

^^'"^^  thur  F.  Dufte/a  sprint  of  100 

»  l-S  Kc«nd^  yards  in  9  3-5  seconds,  at  tho 
Berkeley  Oval  track,  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Champ ionehipe,  on  May  31, 
was  only  logical  in  view  of  the  fast  run- 
ning be  has  been  doing  for  two  years. 
Twice  in  1901  he  covered  the  100  yards  in 
9  4-5  seconds.  Twice  this  year  he  had 
already  equaled  that  time,  and  with  auch 
marg^n  as  to  suggest  even  greater  speed 
when  conditions  were  just  right.  In  hia 
trial  heat  at  Berkeley  he  again  finished  in 
fl  4-5,  and  when  in  the  final  he  ran  with 
obvious  determination  and  marvelous  ap- 
parent speed,  tho  9  3-5  was  half  expected. 
Only  one  other  man  has  ever  been  credited 
with  running  100  yards  so  fast,  i.  e.,  Dono- 
van, the  professional,  and  of  the  authenti- 
city of  hia  performance  there  is  room  for 

A  dosen  years  ago  9  4-5  aeconda  had  be- 
gun to  be  considered  impossible  to  the 
amateur;  then,  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  Mr.  John  Owen,  Jr.,  on  October  11, 
1890,  at  Washington,  ran  the  distance  in 
the  figures  that  athletes  had  been  trying  to 
reach  for  years,  and  established  the  world's 
amateur  record  of  9  4-5  seconds.  Follow- 
ing him,  several  years  later,  came  Mr.  B. 
J.  Wefers,  a  sprinter  whose  perfect  form 
has  never  been  equaled.  He  reached 
Owen's  record  of  9  4-5  seconds  on  Septem- 
ber 21, 1896,  and  again  on  August  27,  1897. 
Two  western  men,  Messrs.  J.  IT.  Maybury 
and  J.  H.  Bush,  also  equaled  this  time  at 
Chicago,  on  June  6,  1897,  and  June  18. 
1897,  respectively.  But  faster  time  seemeil 
beyond  the  human  machine  until  Mr.  Duf- 
fey  appeared. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  Duffcy's  performance.  Four  of  the 
moat  experienced  timers  in  the  country, 
Messrs.  Robert  Stoll.  Mortimer  Bishop, 
Evert  Jansen  Wendell,  and  C.  C.  Hughes, 
held  the  watch.      Three  of    the    watches 


registered  9  3-5  seconds,  and  one,  Mr. 
Hughes,  9  2-5.  The  track  was  immediately 
afterward  measured  and  found  to  be  one 
inch  long,  and  there  was  no  breeze  of 
sufficient  strength  to  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  Such  a  burst  of  speed  as  Duffey  ex- 
hibited in  the  last  40  yards  of  this  record- 
making  100  yards  has  only  been  equaled  by 
the  flight  with  which  B.  J.  Wefera  finished 
his  world's  record-making  run  of  220  yards 
in  21 1-4  seconds. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  mile  run, 
all  the  track  events  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Championships  showed  high  class  perto.-m- 
ancc.  Curiously  enough,  the  jumping  was 
mediocre.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  work 
was  done  by  Princeton,  which,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  made  the  running  very  warm 
for  Harvard  and  Yale.  Princeton's  team 
was  insignificant  in  numbers,  but  its  qual- 
ity was  impreaaivc. 

At  the  Western  Championships  Michigan 
won  quite  easily,  with  a  well-conditioned 
and  well-rounded  team,  placed  in  nine  of 
tho  fourteen  events.  Chicago  won  second 
place  through  tho  efforts  of  its  star, 
Maloney,  With  tho  exception  of  Michigan 
most  of  the  teams  depended  upon  one  man 
for  their  points. 

In  the  South,  by  tho  way,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  University,  was  held,  last  month,  the 
first  interscholastic  track  and  field  meet  in 
the  history  of  Southern  athletics. 

ntKecUcM  The  Automobile  Club  is 

Ctotfear  doing  its  utmost  to  pun- 

and  stop  tho  misuse  of 
the  automobile.  There  must  be  serious  ac- 
cidents so  long  as  reckless  men  are  per- 
mitted to  indulge  their  brutish  instincts; 
and  perhaps  not  until  one  of  these  meetri 
with  his  just  deserts — a  good  flogging  if 
nothing  worse — will  the  scorching  chauf- 
feur be  brought  to  his    acnscs.       In    !'"■ 
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meautime   the  Automobile  Club   is  doing 
some  excellent  work.       It    has  forbidden 
speed  contests  on  highways  and  suspended 
from  its  membership  those  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  speed  laws.    I  bespeak  con- 
sideration for  this  club  and  for  the  aver- 
age automobilist.     It  must  be  remembered 
that   these  reckless    chauffeurs,    who    are 
bringing  the  machine  into  disrepute,  are 
not    representative   of    automobilists,    by 
whom    they   are   condemned.       The    past 
month  has  shown  two  new  speed  records. 
One  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  in  a  specially 
built  steam  racer,  of  a  mile  in  1  minute  12 
seconds,  three  seconds  faster  than  his  own 
world's  record  of  last  year;  the  second  by 
a  motor  bicycle,  ridden  by  Charles  Metz,  of 
a  mile  in  1  minute  10  2-5  seconds,  which  is 
the  world's  record. 

TkaevldJBf       The  peaceful  relations  here- 
'*■■*•'  tofore  existing  among  Wes- 

J2J^**         leyan,  Williams,  and  Amherst 
Byot  have  been  disturbed;  and  the 

pity  of  it  is  that  the  cause 
should  be  an  ineligible  athlete  upheld  by 
his  college.  Amherst's  record  has  been  so 
good,  it  seems  as  though  there  must  be 
some  strange  misconception  which  time 
will  straighten. 

The  excuse  of  money  paid  for  service 
being  returned,  is  a  favorite  one  of  the 
semi-professional  college  athlete,  and  a 
dangerous  one  for  college  faculties  to  ac- 
cept. I  have  known  of  but  one  or  two 
instances  where  such  confidence  did  not 
result  harmfully  to  the  morale  of  college 
sport.  A  suspected  man  should  always  be 
priven  every  proper  chance  to  exonerate 
iiimself.  Fair  play  there  must  always  be 
on  both  sides.  But  where  evidence  points 
I'loarly  to  acceptance  of  money  in  return 
for  athletic  skill,  there  can  be  only  one 
verdict.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  this  works 
hardship  on  the  individual,  but  it  is  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  such  questions 
as  these  it  is  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  the  recent  Inter- 
collegiate Conference  on  Athletics,  for- 
merly known  as  the  "  Brown  Conference,'' 
held  in  Phikde|(^  on  May  17,  1902,  and 
at  which  thtfMJMAk'^ifiMlLt  Dr.  J.  William 
WUte  «»  *'   Smith,   Ponnsyl- 

▼tlrfAl  .*  '  ^  '  ^^"'^  ^'^  ^  Prof. 

Hslt  '  ^-  ^''  ^<^erap 

*"  'olumbia ; 


Prof.  E.  B.  Delebarre  and  A.  Meiklejohn, 
Brown;  President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Haver- 
ford;  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  Jr.,  Lafayette; 
President  W.  W.  Birdsall,  Swarthmore; 
President  J.  L.  Stewart,  Lehigh,  and  Prof. 
L.  M.  Dennis,  Cornell. 

Yale  has  repeatedly  refused  to  send  a 
representative  to  this  Conference,  and  in 
so  acting  has  delayed  the  needed  unity  in 
university  athletic  legislation.  President 
Hadley,  in  declining  to  attend,  says: 

We  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  measures  intended  to  pro- 
mote honorable  athletics  must  of  necessity  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  academic  public  senti- 
ment, graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  that 
any  action  of  a  faculty  which  is  construed  as 
assuming  this  responsibility  tends  to  weaken 
its  force  in  the  places  where  it  really  belongs. 

This  is  pretty  sentiment,  and  as  senti- 
ment it  is  to  be  commended;  but,  alas,  it 
prevails  dependably  neither-  at  Yale  nor 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  jepeatedly  shown, 
at  Yale — and  at  other  colleges  where  ath- 
letic management  is  professed  to  be  as- 
sumed by  imdergraduates — that  the  best 
interests  of  university  sport  are  not  served. 
Not  because  of  moral  obliquity  on  the  part 
of  the  undergraduate  managers,  but  by 
mere  reason  of  immaturity  and  inexperi- 
ence. It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  that  the  mature  and  guiding  hand  of 
the  faculty  is  literally  essential  to  the 
wholesome  and  temperate  conduct  of 
sport.  There  is  no  doubt  official  Yale 
stands  alone  in  the  opinion  that  faculty 
guidance  is  unwise;  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Mr.  Hadley  to  go  out  of 
New  Haven  for  evidence  to  that  effect. 

The  Conference  did  little  in  the  way  of 
rule  making  beyond  adopting  certain  ex- 
cellent Princeton  rules,  as  follows: 

A  student  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  represent 
Princeton  in  athletic  contests: 

1.  Who  engages  in  contests  as  a  representa- 
tive of  any  athletic  organization  not  connected 
with  Princeton  University — whether  in  term 
time  or  vacation — except  by  special  written 
permission  of  the  committee. 

2.  Who  takes  part,  except  as  a  member  of 
Princeton  team,  in  any  game  at  which  an  ad- 
mission fee  is  charged. 

Occasional  games  during  vacations  on  teams 
which  have  no  permanent  organizations  are 
not  prohibited.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
permitted  to  accept  any  compensation  beyond 
legitimate  traveling  expenses. 

This  Conference  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion, and  should  be  supported  with  enthu- 
siasm.   Its  meetings  ought  to  be  more  f  re- 
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qucut  than  hitherto  and  its  missionary 
labors  more  active  than  now.  There  is 
need  for  just  such  an  association,  and  the 
rules  it  indorses  should  be  the  standard 
for  intercollegiate  sport. 

Folilie  Bettlair  There  was  considerable  talk 
JJ^JJ*"^         of  a  $5,000  stake  bet  between 

Dr.  G.  W.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
James  Batterson  in  a  match  which  the 
former  won  during  the  pool  and  billiard 
championships  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  It  was  discussed  around  the  clubs 
and  exploited  in  the  newspapers,  reflect- 
ing to  no  small  extent  on  the  officials  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  I  am  pleased 
to  publish  the  denial  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Douglas 
that  such  a  bet  existed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Batterson.  Dr.  Douglas  says :  "  There 
was  no  stake  up  at  all;  I  did  not  bet  a 
cent.*'  There  were,  however,  bets  among 
the  onlookers  amounting  to  about  $12,000, 
wagered  at  odds  varying  from  even  to  two 
to  three  on  Dr.  Douglas. 

Now  there  is  no  present  law  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  to  reach  this  out- 
side betting,  and  therefore  criticism  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  officials  is  unfair,  but  men  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  athletic  events 
are  convinced  that  a  law  touching  this 
betting  question  is  imperative  to  the  ama- 
teur life  of  the  game.  Wherever  betting, 
the  making  of  pools  and  of  books  is  given 
official  recognition  there  is  instituted  an 
accumulative  menace  to  the  ethics  of  that 
sport.  Public  betting  has  no  place  at  ama- 
teur events.  No  law,  of  course,  can  reach 
private  wagers,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  such  an  one  should  exist,  but 
the  tolerance  of  books  and  of  open  betting 
at  any  amateur  event  has  a  decidedly  un- 
wholesome effect  on  the  game  and  is  to  be 
deplored.  This  is  not  mere  assertion. 
There  is  abundant  corroborative  evidence 
to  be  had  at  every  side  for  those  who  seek 
it.  The  toleration  of  betting  at  athletic 
games  came  very  near  ruining  the  Athletic 
Union  of  England,  and  it  is  even  now  one 
of  the  most  corrupting  elements  with 
which  that  body  has  to  contend.  Fortu- 
nately in  America  our  A.  A.  U.  has  not  had 
to  meet  this  question,  and  therefore  there 
is  all  the  more  reason  why,  when  the  ques- 
tion docs  turn  up,  as  for  example  in  our 
billiard  and  pool  amateur  championships, 
-''  should  be  handled  without  gloves  and 
lout  delay. 


jQitlce  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
Done  tlM  ijiig  3^  1^^  reorganized  the  At- 
Atliletet  lantic  Association  and  given  the 
Baltimore  clubs  the  justice  which 
should  have  been  theirs  three  years  ago. 
The  old  order  was  an  unfair  and  illogical 
arrangement,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Philadelphia  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Association.  The  A.  A.  U.  has  heen 
very  slow  in  rectifying  its  original  error. 

Hereafter  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  District  of  Coliunbia,  North  Car- 
olina, and  South  Carolina,  will  be  known 
as  the  South  Atlantic  Association;  and 
track  athletics  will  be  given  quite  a  fillip 
by  this  long  delayed  and  proper  readjust- 
ment. 

fti^lwi  There  is  obvious  revival  of  interest 
la  Spu-t  jjj  bicycle  riding,  not  in  racing  but 
in  touring;  though  perhaps  the  word 
"revival"  does  not  quite  justly  represent 
the  sentiment,  for  always  there  has  been 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  bicycle 
among  those  of  shortish  purse  who  have 
employed  it  in  their  appreciative  explora- 
tions of  the  country  roads.  The  sphere  of 
the  bicycle  has  been  only  partially  under- 
stood by  the  general  public.  When  taken 
up  by  those  who  seize  upon  every  new  di- 
version as  a  relief  from  boredom  or  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  it  was  proclaimed 
to  have  reached  its  heyday  of  popularity; 
in  truth,  however,  the  interest  was  arti- 
ficial, and  when  the  faddists  wearied  in 
favor  of  the  (to  this  country)  newer  game 
of  golf,  the  cry  went  up  that  bicycling  was 
dead,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  it  was  gain- 
ing recruits  every  day  from  among  the 
real  out-of-door  people.  From  being  a 
mere  fad,  the  bicycle  has  become  a  vehi- 
cle of  recreation  and  of  utility,  like 
the  horse.  Lawn  tennis  had  its  day  of 
fashion,  followed  by  a  period  of  neglect 
and  final  return  to  its  own ;  and  now  golf. 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  others,  is 
undergoing  an  experience  similar  to  that 
of  lawn  tennis  and  bicycling. 

Thus  do  the  sportive  ways  of  fashionable 
pursuit  shift  from  one  to  another  game, 
leaving  in  each  a  certain  percentage  who 
cling  to  the  sport  for  the  pure  joy  and 
physical  recreation  it  brings  them. 

The  1902  I  have  been  looking  over  a  num- 
***y*^*  her  of  the  bicycles  of  the  current 
year,  and  give  briefly  what  seoms  to  be  the 
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accepted  and  highest  type.     In   the  first 
place    the  tendency  in  every  direction  is 
toward    making   a   simple,  efficient,   com- 
pact,    and     strong     machine.     Narrower 
chains   are  one  of  the  improvements,  the 
standard  widths  now  being  J  or  1  of  an 
inch,  whereas  formerly  i  or  i  of  an  inch 
were  usual.    Large  tubing  has  been  aban- 
doned and  one  inch  is  now  the  prevailing 
size.      So  also  smaller  size  hubs  are  used, 
with  spokes  fastened  to  the  flange.    Tying 
the   spokes  where  they  cross  is  still  the 
custom    with    some    manufacturers    who 
claim    to  thus  secure  increased  rigidity; 
but  the  majority  of  makers  have  abandoned 
the  practise.     Tires  are  also  tending  to  a 
smaller  size,  li  inches  being  the  more  gen- 
erally used  diameter  in  place  of  the  1} 
inches  and  even  2  inches  which  were  the 
popular  road  tire  of  a  few  years  ago.    The 
craze  for  high  gears  has  departed;   7-inch 
cranks  are  the  rule,  with  a  2i  inch  drop 
for     the     hanger;     flush    joints    prevail 
throughout.      Extension    handlebars     are 
the  custom,  and  fully  half  the  wheels  sold 
.  are  supplied  with  a  coaster  brake.    This 
device,  indeed,  and  the  chainless  machine 
continue  to  grow  in  popularity.    The  gears 
of  the  chainless  bicycle  are  cut  finer  and 
run  with  absolute  smoothness  and  noise- 
lessness.     Their  ordinary  weight  is.  twenty- 
four  x>ounds. 


the 


Tacht 


The  Servant  I  note  an  eltort  making  to 
5|^^5*  secure  legislation  that  will  put 
sailors  engaged  on  yachts  under 
legal  forms  of  enlistment  sim- 
ilar to  those  obtaining  in  the  merchant 
marine.  The  scheme  is,  I  believe,  to  have 
sailors  brought  under  the  control  of  ship- 
ping articles,  and  I  am  told  that  a  bill  so 
providing  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress. 

I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the 
practicability  or  even  desirability  of  such 
a  measure.  The  shipping  law  is  so  intri- 
cate a  business  that  were  the  average  yacht 
owner  compelled  to  follow  its  letter — not  to 
mention  the  red  tape  to  be  unwound  and 
wound  again  on  entering  and  leaving  a  do- 
mestic port — I  suspect  he  would  find  his 
present  difficulties  trivial  in^,  comparison. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  annoyances  inci- 
dental to  the  engaging  and  the  peaceful 
keeping  of  a  yacht's  crew,  but  the  truth  i« 
that  the  very  wealthy  yacht  owners  i 
largely  responsible  for  tiie  greater 
the  difficulty.     It  is  simplr 


question  over  again  with  which  we  of  no 
affluence  to  speak  of  are  wrestling  in  New 
York.  The  fact  is,  these  sailors  have  been 
treated  so  much  by  way  of  being  the  lux- 
uries of  rich  men,  they  have  come  very  near 
to  believing  that  they  are  really  entitled 
to  an  entree  and  a  salad  with  their  dinner. 
These  are  matters  not  to  be  corrected,  in 
my  judgment,  through  the  bondage  of  ship- 
ping articles,  but  by  an  association  of 
yacht  owners  themselves,  and  an  agreement 
upon  an  equitable  and  uniform  rate  of 
wage  and  of  treatment  for  sailors  and  ser- 
vants on  board  yachts.  No  doubt  legisla- 
tion would  have  its  advantages,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  really  bring 
more  bother  than  comfort  to  the  yachts- 
man. If  a  national  school  could  be  estab- 
lished at  which  Americans  of  certain  kinds 
might  learn  how  to  treat  servants,  the  real 
need  would  be  truly  provided. 

A  Seal         The  deeper  we  get  into  the  golf 
^^  season   the   more   emphatic   be- 

'^  comes  the  invincibility  of  Mr. 
Travis.  He  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  American  amateur,  of  that  there  is  no 
question;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  if  the  open  championship 
is  not  within  his  reachi  The  remarkable 
fact  of  Mr.  Travis's  play  this  season,  as  I 
have  already  recorded,  is  his  ability  to  in- 
variably play  up  to  his  improved  form. 
Having  bettered  his  1901  standard  materi- 
ally, he  always  reaches  the  new  mark.  At 
the  Metropolitan  Championship,  at  Tux- 
edo, he  established  a  new  record  of  seventy- 
six  strokes  in  the  qualifying  round  and 
thereafter  equaled  those  figures  several 
times,  while  in  his  final  with  Douglas  he 
turned  in  a  card  at  seventy-two.  Nothing 
like  his  consistency  has  been  seen  in  this 
country. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Manice  appears  destined  to 
occupy  a  similar  position  among  women; 
she  has  gradually  and  persistently  been 
coming,  and  her  defeat  of  Miss  Hecker  for 
the  Metropolitan  Championship  indicates 
that  she  has  "  arrived." 


BeatlBff 
theladliii 

Ht  via  Own 


That  was  a  very  interesting  ex- 
hibition  the   other   day   when, 
through  the  Crescent  lacrosse 
team's   victory  over  the   visit- 
the  white  man  beat  the  In- 
••:ame.    The  Indians  played 
•  prame,  dodging  skilfully 
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and  running  swiftly;  but  their  defensive 
was  mediocre;  and  the  Crescents  finally 
beat  them,  the  score  being  12  to  5.  The 
Crescents  indulged  in  some  pretty  rough 
play,  as  usual,  in  which  the  Indians  speed- 
ily joined.  'Tis  indeed  a  pity  that  the 
Crescent  Club  cannot  rid  its  team  of  this 
element,  for  the  club  has  such  a  good  lot 
of  fellows  and  its  traditions  are  of  the 
best;  yet  in  lacrosse  and  in  hockey  its 
players  have  attained  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety for  unnecessary  rough  playing. 

TlieCaaoe  Now  Vbat  the  Boer  war  has  been 
Challeoffe  happily  settled,  we  shall  very 
,^11  likely  have  a  challenge  from  Mr. 

C.  K.  Howard  for  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club's  International  Challenge  Cup. 
Mr.  Howard  is  the  present  holder  of  the 
Brit'.3h  Canoe  Championship  Cup,  which 
Mr.*  Herbert  D.  Murphy,  of  Winchester, 
Mass..  last  year  made  an  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  win.  Mr.  Murphy  sailed  against 
Mr.  Howard,  and  was  completely  out- 
classed. This  International  Challenge  Cup 
of  the  New  York  Canoe  Club  has  been  suc- 
cessfully defended  six  times  since  it  was 
first  offered,  in  1885,  as  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge sailing  trophy.  Twice  the  English 
and  four  times  the  Canadians  have  failed 
to  win  it,  but  if  Mr.  Howard  does  come 
here  in  the  coming  month  there  will  be 
occasion  for  anxiety. 

Jnaiar  Whatever  luck  may  attend  the 
^^^        efforts   of   Cornell    and   Pennsyl- 

^^  vania  at  Poughkeepsie,  at  least 
each  may  be  sure  of  the  satisfaction  its 
junior  crews  brought  them  in  the  May 
racing.  The  race  on  Lake  Cayuga  among 
the  first  junior  crews  of  Harvard's  New- 
ell boat,  Syracuse,  and  Cornell,  was  little 
more  than  a  practise  row  for  Cornell;  the 
Ithacans  not  only  winning  with  great  ease, 
but  showing  far  and  away  the  best  form. 
Harvard's  exhibition  was  certainly  sur- 
prising and  by  no  means  creditable,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  oarsmen  on  the 
Charles  and  the  club  system  of  racing  that 
obtains.  To  have  been  beaten  out  for  sec- 
ond place  by  Syracuse,  where  there  is  but 
a  handful  of  rowing  men  and  no  especial 
traditions,  is  not  to  have  attained  marked 
distinction  on  the  rowing  annals  of  1902. 

In  the  second  junior  crew  race,  among 
Cornell,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  same  day,  at    Philadelphia,    Pennsyl- 


vania won  easily  from  Columbia,  with  Cor- 
nell third.  These  junior  crew  races  are 
an  excellent  and  recent  innovation  and 
should  be  continued.  They  really  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Intercollegiate  Regatta 
in  June.  The  more  regattas  we  can  get 
together,  the  more  likelihood  of  our  build- 
ing the  boating  spirit,  which  we  distinctly 
lack. 

Protectloa      Sportsmen  will  be  glad  to  hear 

JSf  ^1^  ^^^^  t^®  Canadian  government 
proposes  contmumg  its  protec- 
tion over  the  little  herd  of  wood  bison  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Peace  River  country 
of  the  Northwest  Territories.  There  were 
in  this  herd,  at  the  time  I  visited  their 
country  in  1896,  about  300  individuals,  and 
as  their  range  has  abundant  feed  and 
water,  and  is  inaccessible,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  come  up  with ;  hence  they 
are  not  much  molested  by  the  Indians  who 
live  in  the  adjoining  sections.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  bison  have  held  their  own; 
have  indeed,  it  is  said,  shown  a  small  in- 
crease in  recent  years.  • 
When  we  consider  that,  of  the  millions 
which  roamed  the  plains  of  the  West 
twenty-five  years  ago,  only  three  small 
herds  now  exist,  the  wisdom  of  absolute 
and  continued  protection  must  be  felt.  Of 
these  three  herds,  two  are  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  twenty-five  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  one  of  from 
eight  to  ten  in  Lost  Park,  Colorado;  and 
the  other,  the  only  wild  buffalo  in  Canada, 
is  in  the  Peace  River  country.  In  addi- 
tion, a  small  number  of  domesticated  and 
half  domesticated  buffalo  are  privately 
owned.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
the  Corbin  herd,  on  the  game  preserve  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association,  in 
New  Hampshire ;  the  Allard  herd,  on  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  in  Montana; 
and  the  Goodnight  herd,  at  Goodnight. 
Texas.  Both  the  Allard  and  the  Good- 
night herds  consist  in  part  of  jcross  breeds, 
"Cataloes,"  obtained  by  crossing  buffalo 
bulls  with  domesticated  cows. 

Macetoa't  The  defeat  of  Princeton  by 
^^  Yale  in  the   third  and  final 

SJJ^J,^,    game  of  their  series  leaves  the 

Eastern  college  baseball  situ- 
ation in  rather  a  curious  way.  Few  stu- 
dents of  the  game  who  have  watched  these 
two  teams  this  season  will  be  found  to 
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disagree  with  my  assertion  that  Princeton 
undoubtedly  has  by  far  the  naturally 
stronger  team,  individually  and  collec- 
tively. Indeed  there  has  not  been  a  col- 
lege team  within  my  remembrance  to  equal 
in  skill  and  experience  the  nine  men  who 
have  represented  Princeton  this  season. 
Yet  Yale  won  two  of  the  three  games,  and 
won  them  fairly  and  deservedly. 

In  the  first  game  which  Yale  won  at  New 
Haven  (10 — 6),  the  real  factor  in  the  re- 
sult was  that  mystic  influence  which  at 
times  sends  a  visiting  college  team  up  in 
the  air.  Princeton  came  back  to  earth  in 
due  course — but  too  late  to  retrieve  her 
position. 

In  the  second  game  with  Yale  (8 — 5), 
and  in  the  game  with  Harvard  (7 — 0), 
Princeton  showed  its  real  ability,  and  won 
decisively. 

The  causes  of  Princeton's  defeat  by 
Yale  in  New  York,  in  the  final  game,  were 
(1)  overconfidence,  (2)  individual  (and 
too  eager)  rather  than  team  batting, 
(3)  a  pitcher  who  was  not  effective  in  the 
box  and  fielded  indifferently.  Not  that 
Princeton  made  many  errors,  though  two 
costly  ones  were  recorded,  but  the  team 
failed  to  arise  to  the  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  Yale  did  arise  to  the  occasion, 
and  most  splendidly.  As  a  team  they 
played  better  than  ever  before.  Individu- 
ally, Guernsey,  at  third;  Garvan,  in  the 
box ;  Barnwell  and  Wear,  in  the  field,  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory.  Garvan's 
pitching  especially  was  really  masterful, 
for  while  without  brilliancy  in  the  matter 
of  speed  or  curves,  yet  his  headwork  was 
sufficient  to  keep  the  heavy  Princeton  bat- 
ters from  their  habitual  hitting. 

What  gave  Yale  the  start  were  two 
consecutive  bunts  by  Wear  "and  Barnwell, 
in  the  second  inning — the  cleverest  I  think 
I  have  even  seen  in  the  amateur  field,  and 
a  beautifully  placed  ball  which  fell  be- 
tween the  pitcher  and  the  shortstop.  Yale 
improved  as  the  game  went  on,  while 
Princeton  deteriorated;  and  unquestion- 
ably won  on  the  merit  of  play  on  that  day. 

Outside  of  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Illinois, 
I  have  seen  no  material  suitable  for  the 
All  America  nine,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  Lungdun,  Illinois,  pitcher; 
Green,  Princeton,  catcher;  Pearson, 
Princeton,  first  base ;  Steinwender,  Prince- 
ton, second  base;  Guernsey,  Yale,  third 
base ;  Meier,  Princeton,  shortstop ;  Brown, 


Princeton,  left  field;  Barnwell,  Yale,  cen- 
tre field ;  Wear,  Yale,  right  field. 

As  substitute  pitcher  I  should  want  Gar- 
van,  who  has  really  the  most  important 
quality,  viz.,  head  in  the  box.  Keman,  of 
Harvard,  seems  the  one  most  desirable  for 
substitute  catcher.  Clarkson,  of  Harvard, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  brilliant 
pitcher  of  the  lot,  and  at  one  time  looked 
to  be  invincible,  but  at  this  writing  he  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  off  so  much  as  to  be 
undependable. 

After  giving  much  pi^^^ise  throughout 
its  preliminary  season,  Harvard  fizzled  out 
lamentably  in  its  game  with  Princeton. 
Such  loose  fielding  was  no  credit  to  any 
Varsity,  and  although  Clarkson  showed 
speed  he  had  literally  no  control  of  the 
ball  and  proved  an  overrated  and  .unde- 
pendable pitcher.  It  will  be  surprising  if 
Yale  does  not  win  the  series  from  Harvard, 
though  its  initial  material  was  very  much 
poorer. 

Yale,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  made  one 
of  the  most  creditable  records  of  the  sea- 
son, for  it  started  off  greatly  handicapped. 

Cornell,  in  its  final  game  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, showed  much  improvement  over  its 
early  work  and  came  near  to  fulfilling  the 
promise  it  gave  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  There  was  the  making  in  the  Cor- 
nell nine  of  a  much  better  team,  but  it 
needed  steadying. 

Pennsylvania  has  played  a  consistently 
fair  game  and  quite  up  to  its  class,  which, 
though  good,  was  not  as  high  as  that  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  Its  show- 
ing in  the  second  Harvard  game  was  ex- 
ceedingly creditable. 

Among  the  New  England  teams,  Am- 
herst appears  the  strongest;  and  among 
Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  and  Fordham, 
Georgetown  seems  best. 

Really,  the  most  notable  performer  in 
the  college  baseball  world  was  the  team 
that  came  East  representing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  which  beat  Pennsylvania 
11—3,  West  Point  6—6,  Yale  10— i,  Prince- 
ton 3—1,  and  lost  to  Harvard  1 — 2. 

Its  fielding  was  clean  and  fast.  It  has 
the  best  pitcher  in  Lungdun  that  has  been 
seen  in  the  East  among  amateurs  this  sea- 
son, and  its  batting  was  very  fair.  .  Cer- 
tainly it  stands  next  to  the  three  leading 
Eastern  nines  ranking,  and,  perhaps,  might 
have  won  a  series — the  only  possible  basis 
for  determining  strength. 
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ITS   EFFECT   UPON  RACING  LENGTH   AND  ACCOMMODATION 

By  E.  A.  STEVENS,  Jr. 


ABOUT  1894  the  complaint  among  yachtsmen 
was  general  that  the  racing  yacht  had 
little  or  no  room  in  it.  This  was  true  of 
such  boats  as  ^Niagara  and  Vencedor  and 
others  of  that  type,  and  yet  the  Vencedor  was 
practically  a  failure,  being  beaten  in  almost 
every  race  by  the  Syce,  a  good  cruiser  with  a 
very  comfortable  accommodation. 

Lately  yachts  are  being  built  with  smaller 
midship  section  and  fuller  ends.  <  One  might 
think  that  the  smaller  midship  section  would 
give  less  room,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  ^creased  accommodation  in 
the  ends  more  than  makes  up  for  the  lost 
space  amidship.  Take,  for  example,  the  Altair, 
built  in  1900.    She  has  more  floor  space  and 


than  boats  built  under  the  old  rule;  for  If 
the  boat  is  built  so  that  she  is  not  taxed  for 
a  small  midship  section  and  full  ends,  she  can 
be  built  longer,  as  shown  in  the  table  below: 


CLA88. 

OLE 

>  BULE. 

NEW 

RULE. 

L.  W 

.  L. 

8.   A. 

L.  W.  L. 

8.  A. 

18—14  ft. 

484 

sq. 

ft. 

16  ft. 

557  sq.a 

21—18 

576 

20    " 

686    "   •* 

26—21 

841 

23    " 

1024    "    • 

30—25 

1221 

29   " 

1469    "    •- 

36—31 

1781 

34   •* 

2043    '•    - 

43—35 

2601 

40   " 

2981    "    •• 

51—44 

3364 

50    •• 

3868    "    *' 

60-^1 

4761 

58    *' 

5476    "    " 

70—60 

6400 

From  this  table  one  can  see  that,  especially 
in  the  cabin  class,  the  boat  rating,  say,  30  feet 


more  room  everywhere  than  the  Syce,  built  in 
1897.  Again  the  Dortoina,  built  in  1901,  and 
the  Norota,  built  in  1895,  are  both  about  35 
feet  on  the  water-line,  yet  the  Dorwina  has  a 
forecastle  which  will  hold  four  men  very  com- 
fortably, while  the  Norota's  forecastle  is 
crowded  with  only  three.  The  Dorwina'8  cabin 
floor  is  wider  than  the  Norota%  and  she  has 
two  comfortable  staterooms,  while  the  Norota 
has  not  even  one.  Again,  compare  the  Count-' 
€88  (now  Spa8m) ,  built  in  1900  for  racing,  and 
the  Saunterer,  built  in  1896  for  cruising.  The 
Counte88  has  about  one  or  two  inches  less 
headroom,  but  her  forecastle  holds  three  men 
comfortably,  while  that  of  the  Saunterer  will 
barely  accommodate  two.  In  amount  of  cabin 
space  the  Counte88  is  far  ahead. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  rule  claim  that 
boats  built   under   it  will  have  more  room 


under  the  new  rule  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
36-footer8  under  the  old  rule,  but  on  account 
of  the  flne  ends  of  the  former,  will  not  have 
nearly  as  much  room  as  the  latter,  as  shown 
in  this  sketch.  The  difference  in  cost  of  con- 
struction, however,  will  be  very  little. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  new  boats  with 
full  ends  slam  in  a  seaway.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  boat  if  properly  desired,  as  the  writer 
knows  from  experience,  having  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sailing  on  the  DoruHna,  one  of  the  days 
of  the  Larchmont  race  week  during  1901. 
There  was  a  nice  sailing  breeze,  enough  to  put 
the  lee  deck  within  six  inches  of  the  water, 
and  a  short,  choppy  sea  running,  the  waves 
of  which  were  about  three  or  four  feet  high. 
With  these  conditions  a  boat  would  certainly 
slam,  if  at  all,  but  the  Dorwina  sailed  along 
as  smoothly  as  if  there  was  not  any  sea. 
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The  Larchmont  rule  increases  the  racing 
length  of  modern  boats,  especially  in  the 
smaller  classes.  For  example,  boats  like 
Oiseau,  Empronzi,  and  Alericn  will  suffer 
largely  by  this  rule,  as  their  racing  lengths 
will  be  33  or  34  feet,  instead  of  the  30  feet 
which  they  measure  under  the  Seawanhaka 
rule.  The  Countess  and  Effort  will  rate  be- 
tween 37  and  39  feet,  while  under  the  Seawan- 
haka rule  tney  rate  36  feet.  The  DorvHna 
and  Effort  II  will  rate  about  45  or  46  feet, 
whereas  under-  the  former  rule  they  rate  43 
feet- 

The  result  of  the  enforcement  of  this  rule 
iKdll  be  to  destroy  racing  in  the  smaller  classes, 
since  it  practically  shuts  out  boats  of  the  new 
type  by  increasing  their  racing  length.  For 
the  60-foot  class,  however,  and  all  boats  over 
this,  there  is  not  much  difference,  for,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  the  Mineola,  Yankee,  RaiU' 
botD,    and   Yirginia  rate   about   a   foot   more 


under  the  new  rule  than  they  did  imder  the 
old  one.  The  rating  of  the  two  60-footers 
that  are  now  being  built  will  not  differ  even 
one-half  foot  under  either  rule. 

np  HE  fight  against  that  antiquated  institu- 
'-  tion,  time  allowance,  has  been  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  move- 
ment being  originally  very  unpopular  with  all 
save  the  few  who  were  once  known  as  "  cutter 
cranks."  Gradually  public  opinion  has  ad- 
vanced until  the  principle  of  building  to  exact 
class  limits,  and  thus  avoiding  all  necessity 
for  allowance,  is  universally  accepted.  The 
Beverly  Yacht  Club,  one  of  the  leading  racing 
clubs  of  the  East,  has  voted  to  abandon  time 
allowance  in  all  its  club  races,  including  the 
championship  events.  In  this  it  follows  the 
lead  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing 
Association  and  the  Massachusetts  Yacht  Rac- 
ing Association. 
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npHIS  is  the  month  when  the  sullen  roar  of 
''  o*ercharged  streams  has  softened  to  the 
normal  strain  and  from  every  water  rises 
its  sweetest  song,  which  shall  tinkle  through- 
out the  month  of  leaves  and  onward  till  the 
fierce  ordeal  of  fiery  heat  shall  parch  it  to  a 
husky  whisper.  Before  that  evil  day  of  Sahara- 
Uke  scorching,  however,  must  come  and  pass 
the  very  best  of  our  fishing,  as  every  local 
knight  of  the  magic  wand  is  fully  aware.  And 
the  best  of  American  angling  means  the  best 
the  world  can  offer,  for  no  other  country  can 
possibly  present  such  infinite  variety  of  sport, 
nor  yet  an  equal  grade  of  it,  so  far  as  any  fish 
recognized  as  game  is  concerned.  Is  it  salmon 
in  regard  to  which  our  brethren  oversea  may 
best  stand  a  comparison?  Fine  rivers  they 
have,  and  rare  good  sport,  too,  as  your  British 
angler  well  knows;  yet  seek  he  in  his  own 
north,  or  journey,  as  he  frequently  does,  to 
Norway,  and  can  he  find  anything  to  equal  the 
Rport  of  the  Neighbor-North  of  this  continent? 
It  is  true  that  only  a  mere  fragment  of  our 
Atlantic  territory  at  present  offers  anything 
like  salmon  fishing,  but  we  have  that,  such  as 


it  is,  while  the  cream  of  the  Canadian  sport 
lies  but  an  easy  stage  distant.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  Canada  has  salmon  fishing  unsur- 
passed, but,  unfortunately  for  the  average 
reader,  the  privileges  of  the  many  fine  streams 
of  New  Brimswick  and  Quebec  are  controlled 
by  a  comparatively  few  Canadians,  Americans, 
and  Englishmen,  who  either  belong  to  clubs  or 
pay  a  mighty  stiff  price  for  their  private  con- 
trol. There  is,  however,  other  salmon  fishing, 
perhaps  unsurpassed,  in  Newfoundland.  A  voy- 
age to  "  Coddie  Land  '*  is  no  very  formidable 
undertaking  these  days,  and  any  lover  of  the 
two-handed  tackle  who  may  care  to  visit  New- 
foundland assuredly  should  enjoy  sport  to  be 
long  remembered.  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
laws  and  restrictions  which  must  be  observed, 
and,  to  be  candid,  the  sport  costs  a  bit  more 
than  a  pint  of  peanuts;  yet  it  is  worth  the 
price,  which  is  about  all  an  American  is  apt 
to  bother  over. 

In  the  matter  of  trout  fishing  the  problem 
is  much  simpler.  While  the  sport  near  New 
York  is  little  more  than  a  wraith  of  what  it 
once  was,  it  is  still  possible  to  find  some  of  it 
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on  Long  Island.  Thanks  to  restocking  and 
careful  protection  by  clubs,  quite  a  few  of  the 
once  famous  streams  have  been  brought  some- 
where near  their  old-time  standard,  but  this  is 
of  no  great  interest  to  the  outsider,  who  surely 
will  find  such  waters  jealously  guarded.  To 
my  notion  only  Smithtown  and  Patchogue  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  non-privileged 
man  who  wants  to  wet  a  line  on  the  chance  of 
killing  a  few  small  fish.  Abused  as  the  Adiron- 
dacks  have  been,  they  yet  have  many  a  remote, 
pond  and  lovely  little  tributary  stream  fairly 
well  stocked  with  quarter  and  half-pounders, 
and  these  may  be  taken  in  fair  quantity  by 
whoever  makes  up  his  mind  to  fare  beyond  the 
beaten  trails.  The  Beaverkill,  Willowemoc,  and 
Neversink  rivers  and  their  tributaries  have  by 
no  means  been  fished  out,  although  undoubt- 
edly they  have  been  flogged  more  often  than 
was  good  for  them.  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut, too,  in  their  lonelier  sections  still 
ofTer  sport  well  worth  the  short  trip  necessary 
to  secure  it,  but  it  is  farther  north  one  must 
go  for  fishing  that  really  is  worth  any  man's 
while. 

There  is  still  much  sport  to  be  had  in  Maine, 
and  the  man  going  to  Rangeley  need  not  be  dis- 
appointed. The  best  way  to  fish  these  waters 
now  is  to  secure  a  reliable  guide  and  work  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  easiest  reached  points. 
The  farther  you  go  the  better  your  chance  of 
making  fast  to  one  of  the  big  fellows,  the 
famous  fighters  that  first  attracted  attention 
to  the  region.  They  are  still  to  be  had,  but 
not  within  hail  of  the  deepwom  trail. 

The  present  month  and  September  are  apt  to 
be  the  best  upon  Maine  waters,  as  upon  most 
others.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  insect  pests  during  spring  and  summer  on 
all  good  trout  waters.  The  "  no-see-um "  is 
like  hot  iron  to  the  ficsh;  the  mo.squito 
usually  is  in  good  form ;  the  "  bulldog "  was 
well  named,  and  the  black  fly  takes  a  chunk 
out  every  time.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  will 
not  forget  his  bottle  of  "  fly  dope,"  which  may 
be  purchased  at  any  first  class  tackle  shop. 

To  move  into  Canadian  territory,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  fishing  of  New 
Brunswick.  So  long  as  that  game-haunted 
province  shall  retain  a  fair  share  of  present 
conditions  so  long  will  there  be  good  trout  fish- 
ing upon  the  majority  of  its  many  waters. 
Great  stretches  of  it  retain  an  almost  primitive 
wildness,  and  in  such  places  of  course  the  fish- 
ing is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.  Just  across  the 
border,  in  eastern  Quebec,  lies  Lake  Megantic, 
into  which  run  a  few  fairly  good  streams,  by  no 


means  unworthy  a  trial.  But  a  man  going 
thus  far  might  well  go  a  bit  farther  and  try 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  There  are  many  streams 
bisecting  that  bit  of  country,  and  most  of  them 
are  well  worth  a  trial,  while  a  few  are  A  No.  L 
An  excellent  booklet  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  tells  all  about  these  waters, 
and  the  information  is  reliable.  North  of  Que- 
bec city  also  are  many  fine  waters,  all 
described  in  publications  issued  by  the  Quebec 
and  Lake  St.  John  Railway  Company.  This 
territory  I  personally  have  tested  and  found 
good,  especially  well  up  the  line.  There  is 
ouananiche  fishing  in  Lake  St.  John,  but  the 
man  after  trout  would  do  well  to  spread  his 
conquests  farther  by  trying  one  or  other  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  big  lake.  About 
these  he  can  learn  at  Roberval  on  the  lake 
shore,  and  he  will  find  them  good.  The  man 
having  time  to  go  farther  should  tackle  the 
streams  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
These  are  mostly  rivers,  not  brooks,  ofi'ering 
room  for  all  sorts  of  fancy  work  and  contain- 
ing a  brand  of  trout  which  apparently  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  same.  The  commonly 
used  fiies  for  the  month  include  the  alder,  green 
drake,  marlow  buzz,  gray  drake,  oak  fly,  orange 
dun,  black  gnat,  blue  blow,  white  miller,  and 
the  hackles.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  many 
others  are  not  called  into  service.  £very 
angler  of  experience  has  his  own  favorites,  and 
he  requires  no  telling  regarding  either  use  or 
selection.  With  a  novice,  however,  it  is  differ- 
ent, and  for  his  beneflt  these  few  flies  are 
named. 

Regarding  tackle  little  need  be  said— in  fact 
I  mention  it  only  because  so  many  correspond* 
ents  keep  on  asking  the  same  old  questions. 
The  great  trouble  with  green  hands  appears  to 
be  that,  they  do  not  rightly  understand  the 
difference  between  fly  tackle  and  bait  tackle. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  receive  a 
letter  asking  if  such-and-such  a  rod  "  will  do  * 
for  a  certain  water,  if  used  with  such-and-flucb 
flies.  Now,  the  rod  described  frequently  is  a 
bait  rod.  And  further,  this  question  of  "  Will 
it  do?"  is  not  to  be  answered  offhand.  How 
can  I  or  any  one  else  tell  what  it  will  do  unless 
the  skill  or  lack  of  skill  of  the  man  be  also 
known?  I  can  send  a  dainty  rod  to  any  one 
of  fifty  men  I  know  and  safely  lay  odds  on 
what  that  rod  will  do,  but  to  attempt  to  war- 
rant its  work  in  unknown  or  unskilled  hands 
is — well,  excuse  me!  Hence,  about  all  I  can 
say  to  a  novice  is:  Go  to  a  reliable  dealer  and 
tell  him  where  you  propose  going  and  when, 


EB^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


PlV  E  R^T  1  S  E^lENTS~OFO  U  T  I  Ij 


Foor  tseer  w.  Pure  Be 

Both  cost  you  alike,  yet  one  costs  the  mak 
twice  as  much  as  the  other.  One  is  goc 
and  good  for  you;  the  other  is  harmf 
Let  us  tell  you  where  the  difference  li 


POOR  BEER 

ia  easy  to  brew. 

The  materials  are  cbeap.  The 
brewing  may  be  done  under  any 
Eort  of  EurrouD dings. 

Cleanliness  is  not  important,  for 
the  users  never  see  it  brewed. 

Any  water  will  do.  No  air  is  too 
impure  Iqt  the  cooling. 

No  filtering,  no  sterilizing;  almost 

no  ageing,  for  ageing  ties  up  money. 

What   is  the  use  of  expense  and 

care  when  there  is  no  reputation  to 

defend?— 

When  few  people  who  drink  it  know 
even  the  name  of  the  maker. 


PURE  BEER 

calls  for  the  best  materials - 
best  that  money  can  buy. 

The  brewery  must  be  as  cl( 
your  kitchen;  the  utensils  as  i 

The  cooling  must  be  done 
tered  air,  in  a  plate  glass  rooi 

The  product  must  be  ag 
months,  until  thoroughly  fern 


The  beer  must  be  filtere< 
sterilized  in  the  bottle. 

You  're  always  welcome  to  th 
ery  for  the  owners  are  proud 

And  the  size  of  it  proves  the 
success  of  worth. 


Schlitz  is  a  pure  beer,  famous  for  fifty  ye 
To  maintain  its  standard,  we  double  the  i 

sary  cost  of  our  brewing.    Don't  you  prefer  ; 

beer,  a  good  beer,  a  healthful  beer,  when  il 

no   more   than   the   common? 

Ask  for  the  brewery  bottling. 


f  4^^      The  Beer  That  Made  Milwaukee  PamottS    i_ii  ^      _ 
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and  what  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  your  out- 
fit; then  be  advised  by  him  in  the  matter  of 
selection.  It  will  be  odds  on  that  he  has  out- 
fitted many  an  expert  for  the  very  region  you 
propose  to  visit;  hence  his  own  interest  will 
con&pel  him  to  give  you  the  most  suitable  tools, 
because  he  knows  if  you.  are  successful  you 
Hill  give  him  your  future  business,  which  is 
what  all  wise  dealers  are  looking  for. 

Except   for  salmon,  tarpon,  and  the  higher 
grades  of  trout  tackle,  a  purchaser  need  not 
dig  too  deeply  for  a  useful  outfit.    I  have  used 
rods   of    bamboo,  part  lancewood,  bethabara, 
and  steely   each  of  which  cost  comparatively 
little  yet  rendered  excellent  service.    The  old 
telescopic    steel   rod,   which   carried   the   line 
inside,  was  a  handy  thing  for  getting  through 
brush.     Another,  a  freak,  had  a  tip  which  tele- 
scoped into  a  length  of  bamboo.    Closed  with 
two  metal  caps  screwed  on,  it  made  a  walking 
stick;   on  the  stream  it  was  a  short,  handy 
bait  rody  excellent  for  work  on  small,  brushy 
streams.      I    suspect    it    was    designed    by    a 
poacher,    but  that's  neither   here  nor  there. 
Because    hooks  and  all  would  go  inside  the 
bamboo  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  of  a 
Sunday.    Certain  dear  old  dowagers  used  to 
love  to  see  me  start  for  a  calm,  prayerful  stroll 
beside  the  stream,  and  it  was  bully  to  raise 
that  good  stick  in  grave  salute,  especially  when 
coming  back  with  a  handkerchief  full  of  fair 
fish  flat  inside  my  shirt  or  a  couple  of  fat  ones 
in  my  hip  pockets.    The  jointed  steel  rod  as 
sold  to-day  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  good 
service;  indeed,  I  fancy  it  is  about  the  best  for 
a  novice.    I  have  a  couple  which  have  done 
their  full  share  in  killing  trout  and  bass,  and 
these  rods  are  still  in  excellent  shape. 

Before  leaving  the  angling  question,  I  am 
80  often   asked   concerning  the   propriety   or 
impropriety  of  using  bait  for  trout  that  a  few 
words  concerning  it  are  in  order.    To  put  it 
good  and  plain:  I  use  bait  whenever  circum- 
stances warrant  such  action.   I  don't  care  what 
lore  is  used,  so  long  as  the  tackle  be  fair  and 
the  play  subsequent  to  the  hooking  of  the  fish 
be  likewise.    Not  infrequently  the  user  of  bait 
must  display  more  knowledge  of  trout  ways 
and  trout  tackle  than  the  average  fly  fisher 
can  boast  of.    My  idea  of  good  fishing,  the  sort 
worthy  of  any  intelligent  and  observant  man, 
is  a  trifle  of  killing — ^just  enough  to  spread 
very  thin  over  a  heap  of  pleasant  surround- 
ings. If  I  could  get  fast  to  a  regular  old  whale 
Ukd  have  it  up  hill  and  down  dale,  in  the 
water  and  out  with  him  for  one  solid  hour,  I 
■hoold  not  worry  about  how  many  kopjes  I 


had  to  climb.  There  is  a  way  of  forcing  the 
gut  into  a  wee  bit  of  punky  wood  and  letting 
it  glide  through  an  otherwise  inaccessible  pool 
till  it  goes  under  with  a  pop.  After  that  you  can 
slosh  through  waist  deep  and  scare  him  to  open 
water  below  and  there  mill  it  out  to  the  finish, 
or  you  can  Marconi  him  at  long  range  and  take 
chances  of  his  catching  your  meaning. 

X^Y  final  spring  budget  from  the  West  con- 
'*'^-'-  tained  much  cheery  reading.  Ab  earlier 
indicated,  the  western  fiight  of  water  fowl, 
especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  proved 
unusually  heavy.  Wherever  that  evil — ^mis- 
named sport — spring  duck  shooting,  was  fol- 
lowed big  bags  were  frequent — ^much  too 
frequent.  However^  the  fact  of  their  being 
possible  is  good  evidence  that  there  were  lots  of 
ducks,  which  means  that  a  strong  breeding  stock 
fiew  the  long  gauntlet  and  reached  the  safer 
northern  ground.  Had  there  been  no  spring 
shooting  a  royal  lot  of  fowl  would  have  com* 
pleted  the  northward  migration  and  returned 
^ith  their  progeny  during  the  only  rational 
shooting  season  for  their  kind.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  a  bird  in  the  hand  in  the  spring  may 
seem  worth  the  half-dozen  possibilities  it 
might  bring  in  the  fall,  but  wise  men  and  true 
sportsmen  know  that  when  a  fowl  can  lay  a 
golden  egg  only  a  fool  will  interfere  with  its 
nesting  operations. 

IN  answer  to  a  couple  of  correspondents,  Hon. 
-^  T.  A.  Marshall  won  the  Grand  American 
twice,  scoring  the  one  straight  string  in  1807 
and  58  straight  in  1899.  The  winner  in  1900 
was  H.  D.  Bates,  of  Ridgetown,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, the  only  Canadian  winner  of  the  event. 
His  score  was  69.  This  year's  winner,  H.  C. 
Hirschy,  hails  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  his 
performance  was  a  grand  illustration  of  nerve 
and  skill,  as  he  had  to  establish  a  new  record — 
78  straight — to  win  from  the  hottest  kind  of 
company.  All  things  considered,  his  perform- 
ance is  the  greatest  ever  recorded  at  live  birds. 
It  is  absurd  to  compare  it  with  the  records 
mentioned,  for  in  this  event  the  winner  was 
one  of  456  contestants — ^among  whom  certainly 
were  the  best  in  the  world  at  this  particular 
game.  His  total  score  for  the  tournament  was 
102  straight,  which  proves  how  perfect  was  his 
fonn. 

17  ROM  now  on  it  will  be  in  order  to  find  in 
•*•  country  papers  references  to  the  appear- 
ance of  wild  game  within  the  limits  of  villages 
and  even  large  towns.    Each  year  brings  simi- 
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lar  paragraphs,  but  there  is  nothing  particu- 
larly strange  about  such  happenings.  Occasion- 
ally in  remote  burgs  a  deer  takes  a  lope 
through  a  street,  or  a  bear  swims  a  stream  or 
lumbers  over  a  hill  in  full  view  of  gaping  vil- 
lagers and  affords  food  for  hard  dying  gossip. 
While  the  appearance  of  big  game  is  at  best 
accidental,  the  same  is  not  true  of  grouse, 
quail,  cock,  rabbit,  and  certain  duck.  The 
beautiful  woodduck  often  nests  in  some  hollow 
tree  but  a  short  distance  from  the  farm  house, 
while  certain  of  the  fish  ducks  arc  apt  to 
bestow  unsought  patronage  upon  private  ponds 
and  waterways,  as  though  heedless  of  man's 
proximity.  In  the  case  of  fish  ducks  the 
attraction  is  fish  and  nothing  else,  and  the 
owner  of  a  good  pond  would  do  well  to  dis- 
courage the  visitors,  for  any  form  of  "  saw 
bill "  is  as  destructive  as  the  dagger  gear  of  a 
heron.  The  rabbit  (properly  hare)  is  given  to 
making  extensive  trips,  especially  to  grounds 
which .  have  much  ornamental  shrubbery  and 
hedges,  which  form  cozy  shelters  during  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  One  husky  bunny 
is  a  menace  to  a  fine  garden,  for  there  is  no 
telling  what  the  brute  will  do.  He  may  cut 
one's  choicest  plants  and  vines  and  do  more 
damage  in  one  night  than  the  enraged  owner 
can  "  cuss  ?  square  in  a  busy  week.  A  neatly 
placed  wire  snare  at  some  hole  in  a  fence  or 
other  recognized  point  along  his  route  will 
surely  fix  him.  Attached  to  a  spring  pole  the 
snare  will  kill;  with  an  unyielding  anchorage 
it  will  merely  hold  the  victim  alive.  Not  infre- 
quently it  catches  a  tabby,  and  well-informed 
men  usually  hold  communion  with  a  trapped 
tabby  by  means  of  brickbats  at  easy  range. 

When  a  woodcock's  wing  is  hoard  through 
the  dusk  it  is  safe  betting  the  bird  has  come 
to  the  lawn  in  quest  of  worms.  Rich  garden 
soil  affords  famous  boring  ground,  while  the 
biggest  worms  crawl  over  the  surface  after 
dark.  The  occasional  appearance  of  a  ruffed 
grouse  is  not  so  easily  explained;  possibly  a 
mat  of  tender  clover  or  other  dainty  is  the 
attraction.  If  so,  how  do  the  grouse,  properly 
located  in  some  distant  cover,  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  garden  fare?  I  have  seen  lone 
grouse  gliding  through  the  twilight  far  from 
any  good  cover;  have  flushed  them  in  my  own 
grounds  and  fully  a  mile  from  grouse  country, 
and  have  known  them  to  be  found  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  to>vn,  and  this  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  tlie  explanation  of  the  birds  having  been 
driven  thither  by  sportsmen  would  not  hold. 
I  never  could  quite  fathom  the  mystery  of 
these  wandering  grouse,  and  as  the  law  was 


on,  a  possible  solution  by  an  examination  oi 
the  contents  of  the  crop  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Usually  a  haunter  of  remote  and  dense 
cover,  the  grouse  appears  to  occasionally  take 
long  flights  to  most  unlikely  destinations,  and 
this  in  a  light  which  might  be  supposed  to  seri- 
ously limit  the  bird's  vision.  The  big  eye  of 
the  woodcock  is  admirably  fitted  for  night 
service,  and  I  suspect  the  grouse,  and  quail,  too, 
can  see  better  in  the  dark  than  is  credited, 
although  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing 
about  their  eyes  to  indicate  such  peculiar 
power.  I  have  flushed  grouse  and  quail  after 
dark  in  all  sorts  of  cover,  but  no  unwounded 
bird  ever  collided  with  trunk  or  branch  of  any 
size  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  I  have  known 
a  grouse  to  smash  through  a  window,  and  quail 
to  strike  the  side  of  a  town  house,  but  that 
was  in  broad  daylight  and  the  birds  were  pre- 
sumably too  confused  and  terrified  to  under- 
stand their  peril. 

SO  far  as  can  be  judged  thus  early,  the  next 
shooting  season  should  be  a  good  one. 
Reports  from  many  widely  separated  points 
tell  that  the  quail  wintered  well.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  parts  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,  and  western  Ontario.  As 
the  indicated  territory  embraces  the  best  of 
the  northern  grounds — the  only  ones  wherein 
winter  killing  is  a  serious  matter — sportsmen 
have  a  good  excuse  for  feeling  cheerful.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure  out  all  the  present  breed- 
ing stock  of  quail  requires  is  a  nesting  season 
of  average  weather  to  insure  a  grand  crop  of 
birds  of  the  vintage  of  1902.  I  have  heard,  too, 
of  an  unusually  good  flight  of  snipe  at  many 
of  the  old  points.  The  deadliest  foe  of  the 
swift,  erratic  fellow  is  extensive  drainage,  and, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  available  remedy  for 
the  trouble.  So  long  as  snipe  ground  remains 
worth  reclaiming,  so  long  will  dollar-hunting 
men  persevere  at  the  digging  and  ditching 
which  mean  the  ruination  of  miles  upon  milefl 
of  old-time  shooting  grounds.  Tis  true,  and 
'tis  a  pity,  for  Sir  Snipe  is  a  game  small  fellow, 
and  his  shooting  hath  a  deal  of  snap  and  go 
to  it. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  asked  about  a  good 
•^^  filter  for  camp  use.  The  trouble  with 
most  patent  filters  is  their  bulk  and  slowness 
of  operation  and  the  tendency  to  become  foul 
after  a  brief  use.  I  have  seen  a  small,  bulbous 
affair,  having  a  hose  and  mouthpiece  attach- 
ment, which  could  be  used  for  drinkinf 
a  dirty  pool  by  placing  the  bulb  in  the 
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Fabled  Temagaming 


THIS  most  beautiful 
Ontario  lake  is  in 
the  heart  of  the 
Ojibway    country,   and 
much    Indian    folk    lore 
clusters  about  it ;    but  it 
has   other  attractions  for 
the  sportsman  and  fisher- 
man, for  here  moose,  cari- 
bou, bear,   and   deer   are 
found  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  abundantly  as  when  the 
first  coureur  des  bois  found 
his  way  there. 
Of  course  big  game  may  only  be  shot  during  the  latter  half 
of  October  and    November,    so    the    summer    visitor   must    con- 
tent himself  (or  herself,  _^         _        

for  many  ladies  go  there 
each  year)  with  black  bass, 
heavy  lake  trout,  northern 
pike,  and  the  gilded  pike- 
perch. 

Most  men  find  it  easy 
to  be  satisfied  with  such 
sporting  &re,  and  not  a 
few  pitch  their  tents  sea- 
son after  season  by  the 
enchanting  shores  of  Tema- 
gaming and  its  equally  noted 
sister  waters. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
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EB^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


ICIMPLEX 
.^T»..piANO 
W~""ltAYER 


Superior  lo  all  vraya  to  any  other  piano  player  and  by  lU 
/otf  eait  Itara  to  pitqi  tht  piano  in  A  MIKUTE.     Price,  9225 
Cash.    May  be  Bought  on  Instalmenta.     Agencies  In  all 
PriDolpal  Cities.      Send  for  Catalogue. 


THEODORE  P.  BROWN, 


l2AaySt,WorGcitcr.Mau. 


\\  Underwood's  (7 
.v   deviled -ham    jt 

Vi               FOR  EVERY               (t 
Y           VACATION  USE.           V 

How  Far 
Do  You  Walk 
In  a  Day? 

'-r^HE  average  penon  has  no  idea  how  lir 
X,      he  walks  even  around  his  place  of  busi- 
ness or  at  home.     Th«  AMERICAN 
PEDOMETER   registers    every    step    j'ou 
take.      It  b  to  the  pedestrian  what  the  cyclom- 
eter is  to  the  bicyclist.      All  golf  playen  want 
this    Pedometer.     It  is  carried  in  the  pockc 
the  tame  as  a  watch,  and  b  about  the  uze  of  i 
ladies'  watch. 

fbrle»dunlVom«4tofi5.      Ttu.  one  i.  ,,W  «  «, 
in  ,b.  «rfe,,  i,  ™de  in  thi,  coBnt-y,  iR>p«ihl.  to  pn> 
diice  abetter  one,  and  Che  price  ii  only  1 1  och.     It  un 
be  legulaied  (0  iccard  with  the  Mep  of  the  we»er  aod 

If  your  dealer  does  not  huidle  it  •end  u  f  i  uid  we 
win  mill  one  to  you  prepaiil. 

The  Americuv  Pedometer  Co 

M  HaUin  Laaa,  lew  T«rk 

A      ^  On    Sea   «nd    Land,    id    Camp    and    A 
11      i;^'""'    '"'  '*"=    Links— On    the  Cruise,    1  1 

■  ■    PicnidpSummerOalingiand  Receptions,  I   1 

■  ■    Underwood'i  Deviled  Ham  ii  relied  upon  1  1 
Hf    '"'  daintj,   appetising,    economical   and  Ifl 
|W   concentrated  food*.  1-4  lb.  can  makes  VI 
IX     12  aaodwictaes.    No  coakine.     No   II 
Wl    preparation,  always  readf.                             WiM 
Al         Send  to  Wm.  Underwood  Co..  BortoB,    lA 
||L    ""»..  for  tiee  book  ol  receipts.                 Jf  ■ 
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and  auckxng  through  the  hose,  the  bulb  being 
filled    with   a   composition   in  which   charcoal 
predominated.    It  served  fairly  well.    A  bit  of 
blanket  gathered  up  like  a  pudding  bag  and 
stuffed  with  clean  grass  makes  a  quick  acting 
emergency  filter  for  water  for  cooking,  and  the 
same  idea,  with  sand  and  gravel  in  lieu  of  the 
grass,     gives    a    cleaner    result    for    drinking. 
Apropos  of  drinking  water,  when  camping  by 
a  deep  lake  the  best  of  water  may  be  got  by 
^'eighting  a  jug  and  sending  it  down  on  a  long 
line.      If  desired,  a  cork  attached  to  a  fishing 
line   may  be  lightly  inserted  and  drawn  by  a 
jerk  at  the  line  after  the  jug  has  reached  bot- 
tom or  the  length  of  its  tether,  or  the  one  line 
made  fast  to  the  jug  handle  and  then  passed 
through  a  split  in  or  under  the  cork  will  serve 
as    corkscrew.    The  loosened  cork,  of  course, 
will    come   back   of   itself.    When   shooting  I 
never  hesitate  over  drinking  from  a   surface 
pool  that  looks  clear.    I  have  heard  men  say 
they  wouldn't  touch  such  water  for  a  price, 
and  have  seen  them  pass  a  crystal  pool  which 
had  been  rain  twelve  hours  before.    Such  water 
is  excellent.    It  has  come  straight  down  with- 
out a  chance  of  acquiring  the  slightest  impur- 
ity, and  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  poisoned 
stuff  too  frequently  contained  in  country  wells 
and  lifted  through  filthy,  rotten  pumps.    While 
it  is  unwise  to  be  careless  regarding  the  quality 
of  water  one  drinks,  it  is  absolutely  silly  to 
carry  a  thirst  past  a  clean  ditch  or  pool. 

GOVERNOR  ODELL'S  killing  of  the  bill 
making  unlawful  the  sale  of  ruffed  grouse 
taken  within  the  limits  of  the  state  was  not 
altogether  unexpected  by  those  who  know  the 
official  executioner  of  several  excellent  protec- 
tive measures.  Indirectly  the  Governor  must 
be  credited  with  the  biggest  bag  of  all  the 
destroyers  of  the  coming  season,  and  as  our 
grouse  must  be  slaughtered  anyway,  I  may  as 
well  be  frank  with  all  pothunters  and  inform 
them  herewith  that  the  deadliest  of  all  shot 
for  New  York  game  is  that  size  known  among 
dealer  as  B6. 

A  RECENT  report  from  Kansas  City  described 
•^^  the  doings  of  a  couple  of  hundred  men 
who  assembled  for  a  wolf  drive  near  that  burg. 
It  appears  that  a  big  expanse  of  brushy  coun- 
try was  surrounded  and  an  attempt  made  to 
force  the  wolves  into  the  open  where  they 
might  be  shot.  As  the  distance  between  the 
beaters  was  about  100  yards,  quite  naturally 
the  wolves  broke  back  when  they  got  good  and 
ready,  and  of  an  alleged  fifty  driven  only  two 


were  killed.  'Pears  to  me  that  a  couple  of 
hundred  more  men,  or  two-thirds  less  ground 
enclosed  by  the  beaters,  might  have  produced 
more  of  a  fatality  among  the  intended  victims, 
but,  of  course,  one  cannot  always  scan  minor 
details  at  such  long  range.  However,  if  any- 
thing like  fifty  wolves  were  started  it  surely 
would  be  good  business  for  the  live  sportsmen 
of  the  state  to  bestir  themselves  to  decrease 
the  pests.  Half  a  hundred  wolves  will  play 
havoc  with  small  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  pos- 
sibilities unpleasant  to  contemplate  in  the 
destruction  of  game. 

A  CERTAIN  class  of  gunners  (not  sportsmen) 


r\ 


are  addicted  to  the  pernicious  habit  of 


shooting  swallows,swifts,martins,  bats,  and  the 
like  for  the  sake  of  practise.  Such  practise 
has  little  real  value  so  far  as  the  development 
of  skill  for  the  game  field  is  concerned.  The 
birds  in  question,  and  the  erratic  bat,  perform 
extremely  valuable  service  by  destroying  hosts 
of  troublesome  insects,  while  nothing  can  be 
charged  against  them  at  any  season,  as  they 
never  meddle  with  fruit  or  vegetable.  If  the 
respective  values  to  the  community  of  the 
gunner  and  his  victims  were  fairly  measured 
it  is  quite  possible  the  man  would  not  always 
have  the  best  of  it.  To  my  younger  readers 
I  would  earnestly  say:  Don't  acqiBe  the  habit 
of  blazing  away  at  every  fiying  thing  that 
offers  a  tempting  mark.  If  you  must  practise, 
get  your  friends  to  chip  in  and  purchase  a  trap 
and  targets.  Friendly  competition  will  furnish 
the  needful  zest^  while  the  practise  will  prove 
excellent  for  field  shooting.  Let  useful  birds 
and  bats  alone. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  of  the  good  men  and  true 
of  the  Isaac  Walton  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Chase  county,  Kansas, 
have  declared  themselves  as  follows:  No  sale 
of  game  and  game  fish  at  any  time;  no  taking 
of  black  bass  less  than  ten  inches,  nor  croppies 
less  than  eight  inches;  no  taking  of  game  fish 
during  the  spawning  season;  no  more  than 
fifteen  black  bass  or  twenty  croppies  to  be 
taken  by  one  man  in  one  day;  no  spring  shoot- 
ing, and  no  mercy  for  lawbreakers.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  present  at 
least  Kansas  can  give  pointers  to  many  older 
states  regarding  game  protection. 

IT  looks  as  if  the  "  pigeon  poppers "  would 
qualify  for  Othello  roles  on  the 
fi  aan   affairs.    Senator   Piatt   was 

ig  his  forces  to  put  through  the 
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Slater  bill,  which  forbids  the  shooting  of  live 
pigeons  at  gun  club  contests.  The  thing 
simply  had  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the 
clear-sighted  politician  knew  it,  and,  as  usual, 
made  his  move  at  the  proper  moment. 
Beyond  question,  a  host  of  decent  people  will 
heartily  approve  his  action,  as  will  the  major- 
ity of  true  sportsmen.  When  public  sentiment 
really  turns  against  anything  in  this  country 
that  thing  is  doomed,  and  public  sentiment 
has  been  against  live  bird  shooting  for  a  long 
time.  The  men  who  uphold  it  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — ^viz.:  sportsmen  who  hon- 
estly believe  that  live  bird  shooting  is  sport; 
paid  agents  of  gun  and  ammunition  firms,  who 
make  trapshooting  a  business;  and  "sports," 
not  sportsmen,  who  make  it  a  gamble.  In  the 
first  class,  which  is  much  the  smallest,  are  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  necessary  breeding  and 
cultivation  to  make  them  rather  prominent, 
who  firmly  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Old 
School"  which  originally  graduated  the  sup- 
porters •f  bull  and  beiBLr  baiting,  dog  fighting, 


prize  fighting,  pigeon  shooting,  cock  fighting, 
and  swell  gambling.  One  after  another  the 
alleged  sports  have  been  haled  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  found  guilty,  and  paid  the 
penalty.  No  matter  what  "  kickers  "  may  say, 
if  the  great  majority  of  respectable  people  were 
not  sternly  opposed  to  those  alleged  sports 
they  would  still  flourish,  one  and  all.  In  the 
case  of  pigeon  shooting  the  great  majority  of 
respectable  and  humane  people,  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  majority  of  the  very  best  sports- 
men in  this  country,  are  on  the  side  of  the 
long-suflfering  bird.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  artificial  target  is  as  good  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  a  man's  skill  and  nerve  as 
the  live  bird,  for  I  know  it  is  not;  but  I  do 
say  that  the  difference  is  not  sufficiently  great, 
nor  is  the  entire  issue  of  sufficient  public  im- 
portance or  benefit,  to  warrant  the  hideous 
cruelty,  direct  and  indirect,  which  for  years 
has  been  inseparably  connected  with  the  use 
of  live  birds  at  trap  contests,  and  the  passage 
of  the  bill  should  meet  general  approval. 


ANGLING 

STRIPED    BASS,  BLACK  BASS,  AND  TROUT 
•  •  ify  WILLIAM   C.    HARRIS 

"The  American  Angler." 


TN  the  early  days  of  July  the  striped  bass  is 
•*  found  very  frequently  from  New  Bruns- 
wick south  to  North  Carolina.  Below  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  last  named  state 
they  do  not  appear  in  numbers.  On  the  Paci- 
fic coast,  where  they  were  introduced  from 
eastern  waters,  they  swarm  in  the  summer 
months  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  The  waters  adjacent  to  San  Francisco 
afford  the  best  fishing,  although  these  bass  are 
now  thriving  and  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers 
from  upper  Puget  Sound  southward  to  Lower 
California.  This  fact  indicates  an  organic  change 
in  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  fish;  in  the 
East  he  is  at  his  best  just  before  the  hot 
months,  unless  belated  by  a  cold  spring,  and 
after  September  has  passed.  In  Pacific  coast 
waters  he  takes  the  lure  greedily  all  through 
the  summer  months,  and  in  the  spring  and 


winter  as  well.  His  natural  increase  in  size 
and  numbers  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  planted  fish  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

It  is  comforting  to  note  that  Pacific  coast 
anglers  have  at  last  discovered  that  nothing 
is  so  alluring  to  the  striped  bass  as  a  bright, 
shining  spoon.  They  have  found  one  of  special 
import  as  a  lure.  I  doubt,  however,  if  it  is 
really  superior  to  any  of  the  accredited  makes 
of  squids  or  spoons  as,  from  the  description 
given  of  the  western  lure,  it  diflfers  very  little 
from  the  ordinary  squid  used  in  the  East  for 
bluefish  and*  large  weakfish.  It  is,  however,  far 
in  advance,  from  the  standpoint  of  sportsman- 
ship, of  the  ordinary  spoons  with  three  gangs 
of  hooks  rigged  with  three  hooks  each.  In  the 
so-called  latter  day  discovery  in  the  West  a 
single  hook  only  is  used,  attached  to  a  ring 
which  is  riveted  about  an  inch  below  the  centre 
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of      the  metal.    This  naturally  brings  the  bend 
of    the  hook  somewhat  close  to  the  lower  end  of 
th.^  spoon;   and  the  attacking  fish  in  its  eager 
rviLsh  at  the  lure  is  apt  to  strike  the  metal,  and 
if  not  hooked  at  the  first  onslaught  is  likely  to 
avoid  the  deceiver  thereafter.    In  the  East  a 
bolter  method  has  been  adopted,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  gleam  or  flash  of  a  metallic  revolv- 
ing; lure  is  the  attraction.    Here  the  metal  is 
Txsed  merely  to  lure  to  a  more  seductive  and 
^dihle  bait,  in  the  shape  of  seaworm  or  a  live 
miimow  placed   on   a   single   hook,    which   is 
Attached  to  a  snood  six  to  eight  inches  long. 

In  July  fishing  for  black  bass  is  legal  in 
Nearly  all  the  states,  and  the  experienced  fish- 
erman can  duplicate  the  method  and  renew  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  trout  outings,  with  the  added 
pleasure  of  being  free  from  the  annoyances  of 
snubbing  of  hooks  on  bottom  rocks  when  fish- 
ing  with  bait  down  stream;   or,  when  using  the 
feathers,  of  being  hung  up  in  midair  on  over- 
hanging branches.    I  allude  to  fishing  in  run- 
ning water  for  black  bass.    Wherever  a  stream 
exists  holding  these  bronze  backers  fiy  fishing 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  followed  with  success ;  or  I 
have  frequently  filled  the  creel  by  wading  knee 
deep  along  and  around  the  shallow  shores  and 
casting  in  front  and  outward  at  least  forty 
feet.   I  have  often  varied  this  plan  by  seeking 
for  and  casting  over  sunken  ledges  of  rocks 
where  the  water  is  not  deeper  than  three  feet 
with  equal  success.    The  flies  should  be  dressed 
on  hooks  not  larger,  I  think,  than  No.  4  Sproat, 
and  feathers  should  be  of  sombre  hue,  similar 
to  or  identical  with  those  on  the  well-known 
"turkey  fly,"  ^ith  legs  of  brown  hackle  and 
^ng8  of  brown  turkey.    In  trolling  for  black 
^»«8  no  better  lure  can  be  used  than  a  No.  3 
spoon  or  one  even  smaller,  with  a  single  hook 
a«  before  described  for  striped  bass.    In  still 
fishing  or  in  the  current  of  a  river  the  Uve 
mnow,  chub,  or  dace   (as  silvery  as  can  be 
procured)  ig  the  best  bait;  better,  I  think,  than 
either  the  small  catfish,  frog,  or  lampry  (com- 
.,    ^  ^^Ued  "lamper")   eel.     In  quiet  water 
f  fh  ^'^  8l»ould  be  inserted  through  the  skin 
hLkhl  ^'^^*  ^*°^  careful  not  to  strike  the 
oone,  and  the  minnow  should  poise  natu- 

•  *Dd  have  libertv  to  swim  hither  and  yon, 

carp  n<k*  •      ' 

f  IK   *^^  taken,  however,  to  feel  it  on  the  tip 

®  i"od;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  get 

8h    I  ^f  ^^*"*^  *  Tock  or  stone  on  the  bottom. 

.       **  It  do  so,  do  not  yank  or  move  the  boat 
to  relH        . 

*^®ve  it,  but  wait  quietly  for  a  time  and 

speedy  bagg  ^11  ^  j^pt  to  seize  it  and  relieve 
y^  anxiety.  A  fighting  black  bass  is  a  dis- 
•^^^  of  such  exhilaration  to  the  angler  that 


all  the  iUs  of  life  are  forgotten  until  a  ''big 
'un"  is  lost.  Hence,  an  hour  of  patient  wait- 
ing for  the  exquisite  thrill  is  not  thrown  away 
on  a  rock-fastened  hook.  When  fishing  in  rapid 
water  from  a  boat  or  otherwise,  the  minnow, 
as  all  old  anglers  know,  should  be  hooked 
through  both  lips,  and  when  the  bait  fish  is 
preceded  by  a  small  spinner,  provided  the  cur- 
rent is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  flanges 
or  wings  to  revolve,  the  attraction  for  the  bass 
will  be  increased. 

In  the  upper  waters  of  many  rivers  are  usu- 
ally found  physical  conditions  that  closely 
resemble  those  of  trout  streams — alternate 
rifts  and  pools,  with  long  stretches  of  quiet 
waters.  The  black  bass,  unlike  the  trout,  are 
never  found  in  the  rifts  or  rapids  except  in 
their  upward  migrations,  although  in  some  of 
the  narrow  and  rather  deep  ones  they  are  apt 
to  be  in  the  little  eddies  on  the  sides  of  the 
current,  leaping  occasionally  into  the  rapid 
water  after  a  drifting  bug  or  passing  minnow, 
but  they  do  not  feed  in  or  breast  the  rushing 
water  as  the  trout  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

The  backwardness  of  the  spring  this  year  and 
the  previous  severe  winter  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  anglers,  improved  the  fishing  chances 
this  summer  for  many  if  not  all  the  so-called 
game  fishes.  Old  Waltonians  reason  in  this 
wise:  the  severity  of  the  winter  has  destroyed 
the  larvsB  of  many  insects,  and  the  cold  and 
late  spring  has  retarded  the  spawning  of  the 
cyprinoids,  or  carp-like  minnows,  and  other 
small  fish  that  reproduce  their  kind  in  the 
relatively  warm  water  of  March,  April,  and 
May.  The  principal  food  of  the  black  bass  and 
the  trout  consists  of  larvae,  winged  insects, 
and  small  fish,  such  as  the  "shiners";  hence 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  natural  food  the 
greater  the  eagerness  of  the  fish  to  take  the 
lure. 

Be  this  argument  fallacious  or  otherwise- 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  with  many  old 
anglers  that  a  late  *8pring  is  followed,  as  a 
rule,  by  well  filled  creels.  So  far  this  season 
the  trout  fishing  has  been  unusually  good,  and 
the  black  bass  season  bids  fair  to  open  auspi- 
ciously in  states  where  the  law  permits  it  in 
the  month  of  July.  Both  of  these  conditions 
seem  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  anglers  who 
believe  in  the  theory  stated  above. 

In  most  of  the  waters  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  states  the  spawning  of  the  black  bass 
has  been  completed.  The  old  fish  have  ceased 
to  guard  their  young,  have  left  the  vicinity  of 
their  beds,  and  are  in  a  fierce  biting  condition. 
During   the   breeding  season   these   fish,   like 
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many  land  animals,  sacrifice  their  material 
interests  to  their  parental  solicitude;  hence, 
when  the  reproductive  season  is  over,  they 
feed  with  great  voracity  and  are  less  wary  in 
their  search  for  food  than  at  other  times. 
During  the  anxious  period,  when  on  guard  of 
their  young  or  the  unhatched  ova,  black  bass 
have  been  known  to  lose  considerably  in 
weight.  This  was  verified  by  an  angler  who 
took  from  shallow  water  a  two  pound  bass 
from  her  spawning  bed  just  after  the  eggs  were 
deposited.  This  was  easily  accomplished,  as 
the  fish  fights  fiercely  anything  that  is  placed 
near  the  nest.  She  was  taken  quickly,  un- 
hooked gently,  weighed  at  once,  returned  to 
the  water  near  her  nest  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared in  a  deep  pool.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  she  returned  to  the  nest.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  the  basslets  to  be  fledged  she 
was  again  caught  and  found  to  have  lost  six 
ounces  in  weight.  Although  her  nest  was  care- 
fully watched  for  nearly  three  weeks,  at  no 
time  was  she  observed  to  feed. 

£!ven  the  tyro  at  the  present  day  knows,  or 
should  know,  how  to  catch  a  black  bass  with 
bait.  Yet  there  may  be  one,  here  and  there, 
just  entering  upon  his  novitiate  whom  it  will 
be  proper  to  inform  that  a  rod,  not  over  eight 
ounces,  a  multiplying  reel  holding  one  hundred 
yards  ol  line,  a  No.  4  hook,  a  nine  foot  leader, 
with  bait  of  either  minnow^  crayfish,  hobson, 
lamper  eel,  or  at  a  pinch  cut  bait  or  garden 
worm,  will  do  the  work.  Now  the  puzzling 
point  to  the  young  angler  will  be,  as  it  still  is 
to  the  old  one,  to  tell  the  exact  time  to  strike 
the  hook  into  the  jaws  or  gullet  of  the  bass. 
My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  black 
bass  in  the  same  water  and  under  precisely 


similar  conditions,  atmospheric  and  aqueous,  ia 
very  erratic  in  its  method  of  taking,  seiangj  or 
mouthing  the  bait:  At  times  it  will  come  with 
a  rush,  and  the  hook  is  imbedded  in  the  jaws» 
without  action  of  the  angler.  Striking  in  this 
case  is  superfluous;  the  automatic  action  of  the 
rod  does  the  deed.  Probably  the  next  attack- 
ing bass  will  take  the  minnow  so  quietly  and 
move  ofif  so  slowing  that  the  rodster  will  notice 
only  a  gentle  drawing  away  of  the  line,  hardly 
strong  enough  to  take  up  the  slack  lying  loose 
on  the  gunwale  or  seat  of  the  boat.  In  such 
a  case  I  think  it  best  to  permit  the  bass  to 
have  his  own  sweet  will  and  give  him  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  before  I  strike,  and  then 
often  lose  the  fish,  which  has  probably  only 
been  mouthing  the  minnow,  having  previously 
fed  to  repletion.  It  will  be  necessary,  to  insure 
catching  every  black  bass  that  ** plucks''  the 
lure  for  the  angler,  to  know  beforehand  just 
how  hungry  the  fish  is  so  that  he  may  time 
the  exact  moment  to  strike.  I  have  seen  black 
bass  play  and  purr  over  a  minnow,  taking  it  in 
their  mouths,  then  blowing  it  out,  pushing  it 
here  and  there  with  their  snouts,  and  playing 
with  it  generally  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

The  methods  of  fly  fishing  for  black  bass  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  fishing  for  trout.  The 
same  rod  and  line  can  be  used  for  both  fish; 
the  flies,  however,  should  be  larger  and  tied 
"  fuzzy,"  or  bunchy,  palmer  fashion,  on  hooks 
not  larger  than  numbers  four  and  six.  The 
method  of  casting  is  identical;  the  back  cast, 
however,  owing  to  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
black  bass  water,  is  not  subject  to  danger  as 
in  trout  fishing.  The  bass  are  found  in  the 
relatively  quite  reaches,  and,  as  before  stated, 
never  in  the  rapid  water. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  BIRDS  ON  THE  NEST 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 


TT A VING  very  briefiy  treated  the  subject  of 
•*"■•  photographic  apparatus  in  the  last  two 
articles,  I  will  now  turn  my  attention  to  using 
the  camera.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
bird  photography,  as  birds,  being  usually 
abundant  and  easily  found,  ofifer  the  greatest 
facilities  for  photographic  work.  But  even 
with  the  tamest  birds  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 


plentiful  supply  of  patience;  without  it,  little 
if  anything  can  be  accomplished.  As  it  is 
advisable  to  choose  a  fairly  easy  subject  for 
the  first  attempt,  I  would  recommend  the 
wood  thrush  on  her  nest.  There  are  few  birds 
so  easy  to  photograph  and  none  more  satis- 
factory. Their  strong  markings  show  well  in 
a  photograph  and  as  the  nest  is  usually  placed 
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at  a  eowTiwiim  Wi^  iroai  tW  iPDMuid  |p»od 
results  my  l>e  ntHitfJ  if  oniuMrr  fre««vUotta 
are  observed.     ReBMfliber  tkat  vkile  tW  M«t 

• 

contains  only  c^;^  tke  bird  will  sonctinet  fftr<^ 
sake  it  on  small  proTcteatkHi.    It  m  tbereloM 
better   to    ^rait  until  tbe  eggs  have  hatched 
before   attempting  to  photograph  the  sitting 
bird.    Then  choose  a  time  when  both  the  parent 
birds  are  absent  to  focus  the  camera  on  the 
nest,  cutting  away  as  few  as  possible  of  the 
intervening  leaves  and  branches;  or  you  may 
**  stalk  "  the  bird  with  a  camera.    In  doing  to 
be  very  careful  to  make  no  sudden  movement. 
Approach  quietly,  moving  the  tripod  a  few  feet 
at  a  time   until  it  is  within  the  desired  dit* 
tance.     It  is  well  to  use  a  long  focus  lens  if 
you  have  one;  otherwise  use  the  single  com- 
bination of  any  such  lens  as  the  Qoerz,  ZiesSi 
or  plastigmat,  or  other  of  equally  high  grade. 
In  this  way  a  pictiure  of  sufficient  size  may  be 
obtained   with  the  camera  at   some  distance 
from  the  object.  Besides  being  easier,  of  course, 
to  place  the  camera  at  twelve  rather  than  six 
feet  from  the  nest  there  is  yet  another  very 
decided  advantage.    The  click  of  the  shutter 
frequently  fri^tens  the  bird,  so  the  farther 
the  bird  is  from  the  camera  the  less  likely  she 
is  to  be  dtstnrbed  bv  the  noise. 

As  a  rule  in  phot/jgrspbing  birds  on  tb«ir 
nests  peof4e  make  the  mi«take  of  underexpMk 
ing,  so  that  if  there  U  ^^snYi-jhi  the  picture  Is 
a  mass  of  white  kiz^  li^t*  a&d  Made  shad- 
ows utterfT  iMJtkixsg  is  <&^laiL  U1m«  firvt  1 
^ttf-fc^t^id  tzjs  ^easfA  «f  work  I  jenre  ^rxp^^-- 
ares  cf  s«T«r  rw.nt  *^'iax:  a  ^^isrUr  ^  a  mtvmd^ 
and  an  sj  jhi.'Z^»  w^r^  'aA^»rty^i0cA,  X'/w  I 
ere  cins  sr  "jbx.  msrjutA,  sj*C  wa«$iA«s  as 


mii«^  M  \mw  M^i^mliN  t'^i^  K^h*  *K\v^M  K^ 
slopped  d\^w«  lx%  A  «MMiU  «)^U^tVv  IH  \^>^ 
that  the  surf>\uiHUH|S«  hm\\  I^  m  I\vm4  t'K^x^ 
at  the  iiH^w<^l  x^f  HW^Wu\|t  lh«  «^\|SMivMv  aM^i^vI 
the  birdV  «U«M^um  (n  «\mu%  \\a>,  rn^vh  ««  \v) 
holding  up  a  whH«»  |mp«^v  oi  m^mi'OM\v|k  \\\\\^\\^ 
Instantly  the  bii^l  wiU  i^'itt^iM  U  («^^^\U>«  ikS\\\ 
then  is  the  time  to  \\w*m  \\\^^  \>\\\\\\\\  )W  \^\^ 
ful,  howeveri  not  U\  mo>«»  llu«  i>h,)«v|  \\\  M\\^\^ 
tion  during  the  i«\)Hi«iir«»,  It  llu»  \\\\\\  hA|(|MMU 
to  be  very  wild  attnoh  ^  \\\\\^  \wU\m'  {\\\\\\  {\\ 
the  shvittor  ami  nmk(»  tht«  t)H|umMiit  U\\\\\  h  «IU 
tanoe.  Whitn  It  Is  iuu*omh«ii ,v  to  MHtiH  M  Immh 
time  for  the  blnrs  rt^hini  Mtttl  ynu  Imhm  Dim 
slide  of  the  ptati«  hotdt»r  drnwii  It  U  M  ifiMMt  |iIhh 
to  cover  tho  c<uiiii*ni  with  himiim  ii|Miiitiii  mIhIIii 
otherwise  a  r«<rtulii  uitiutiHt  nf  IImIiI  OikIh  Mm 
way  into  the  tiiiim«rii  und  U^uh  tlii>  iiIhIm  TIiU 
fog  may  bo  NosniKly  |Htii*iipM)ilii|  but  (liii 
smallent  trune  of  It  will  riilii  llin  ImIIHmmmv  tif 
the  plate.  Wlimi  p)iototftH|ililtiK  m  IiIkI  wIihuh 
nest  is  in  a  troe  buyonil  thi«  ffHi'li  iil  iUn  IMjmmI, 
attai'h  the  mrrK*ra  in  iht*  UrniwU  \iy  imkhmh  nf 
a  Imll  and  mwUtii  tUtvU't»  ImwU  m«  In  um>i\  fiif 
fasti'nfng  a  vtimum  Ui  a  bl^'j^rl^  SmmWn)  If 
the  bram'bi's  are  sll  Um  iU\t'U,  iti  hfti  Ut  itnUH\t\t» 
piMtitionn,  i'ui  a  fmkt^ti  ttiU^U  ttwi  lM«b  It  Uf  lUf* 
enda  Ut  two  l/fam'bi'«  mtti  aiitttU  iU»*  hnmt'fH 
to  any  part  t$t  iU\n.  iU^ttf  Ut  m)m\  iUn^ 
hru.wM*^  mo¥f  with  iU^*  MUifhiPitl,  mof*'ttt*'hl  ul 

be  as  ft)^/fi  ae  ^f^tiAM,     if  m  \*fhji  ^»\ftfw*ifM  U 
n^^i^^^tkfy  «!«/  t>#>  irtni^S*»-9.  Sty  ut*^nu%  *fl  tt^ftfh^ 

ja-*»*  ^A  »««*t  M  yAz/wfr  m  9yfti. 
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The  Backwoodsman,  By  H.  A.  Stanley.  Double-      those  who  keep  pet  birds  would  do  well  to 
day.  Page  &  Company.  read. 


A  STORY  of  adventure  on  the  New  York 
frontier  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  novel  reference  to  the  events  of  that 
period  to  give  it  a  flavor  of  romantic  his- 
tory. 

The  Road  to  Frontenac.  By  Samuel  Merwin. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  'Company. 

A  ROMANCE  of  Quebec  and  the  St.*  Law- 
^■^  rence  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
plenty  of  the  feeling  of  the  wilderness  life. 

An  Island  Cabin,  By  Arthur  Henry.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co. 

'  I  ^HE  author  tells  how  he  came  to  own  a 
'*'  rocky  little  island  in  Long  Island  Sound 
and  how  he  lived  there  in  a  two  hundred  dollar 
cabin.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Henry 
had  been  reading  Walden,  and  wanted  to  see 
how  close  he  could  come  to  appropriating  it 
without  really  doing  so.  The  great  difference 
between  this  book  and  Walden  is  that  the 
author  of  the  latter  was  a  genius,  who  could 
make  cabin  building  and  cabin  poverty  into 
an  enticing  piece  of  literature,  mingling  with 
his  story  touches  of  philosophy  that  made  one 
the  better  and  wiser  for  having  read.  Mr. 
Henry's  book  has  its  own  philosophy,  but  it 
is  the  kind  one  skips  in  order  to  get  at  the 
action  further  on.  Still,  if  one  is  very,  very 
tired  of  the  city  he  will  find  in  the  roar  of  the 
waves  and  the  free  air  of  the  island  much  that 
is  restful. 

An  American  at  Oxford.  By  John  Corbin, 
with  illustrations.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  publishers. 

JOHN  CORBIN  knows  Oxford,  and  knows 
how  to  write  entertainingly.  He  has  given 
us  the  only  good  book  that  has  come  my 
way  on  the  great  English  university.  He 
touches  every  phase  of  life  at  Oxford  and 
makes  both  interesting  and  intelligent  com- 
parisons as  he  proceeds  with  similar  conditions 
in  American  universities.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated  and  well  worth  buying. 

Bezekiah's  Wives.  By  Lillie  Hamilton  French. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

'TpHlS  is  the  story  lovingly  and  entertain- 

*       ingly    told   of   a    pet   canary.     There   is 

en  into  the  tale  much  of  instruction  which 


Borses  and   Stables.     By   Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram.    Longmans,  Green  k  Co. 

A  VERY  practical  work.  Beginning  at  the 
•^^  construction  and  ventilation  of  stables 
and  their  fittings,  it  goes  on  to  the  watering, 
feeding,  grooming,  shoeing,  and  exercising  of 
the  horse.  There  is  nothing  concerning  the 
management  of  the  stables  and  the  care  of 
the  horse  that  it  fails  to  touch  upon,  even  to 
showing  plates  of  the  grasses  which  are  nutri- 
tious and  non-nutritious.  No  book  has  come 
under  my  eye  which  seems  more  deserving  a 
place  in  the  library  of  men  who  own  horses  and 
wish  practical  knowledge  of  their  care. 

Ping-Pong — ^The  Game  and  How  to  Play  It. 
By  Arnold  Parker.    G.  P.  Putnam  A  Sons. 

'^HOSE  who  think  this  latest  game  to  be  the 
'■•  mere  batting  of  a  ball  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  a  table  would  do  well  to  read  this 
little  book  and  learn  how  scientific  it  may 
become.  Ping-pong  impresses  the  uninitiated 
somewhat  as  golf  did  in  the  beginning— too 
easy  to  be  seriously  considered.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  ping-pong  played  by  experts  is  a  revela- 
tion, and  Mr.  Parker's  little  book  is  full  of 
practical  instruction  and  illustration. 

A  Bunch  of  Buckskins.    By  Frederic  Reming 
ton.    R.  H.  Russell  &  Co. 

IT  is  enough  to  say  these  are  some  of  Mr. 
Remington's  most  spirited  illustrations, 
done  in  color  and  put  on  the  market  in  port- 
folio form.  Mr.  Remington's  skill  is  so  well 
knovi'n  that  I  only  need  to  add  that  most  of 
this  "  bunch  "  show  him  at  his  best. 

Physical  Culture  and  Self  Defense.    By  Robert 
Fitzsimmons.    Drexel  Biddle. 

'  I  ^HIS  volume  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
*  of  the  personality  of  its  author,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greatest  fighters  the  ring  h»8 
ever  seen,  and  on  account  of  the  interesting 
accounts  by  him  of  some  of  his  principal  bat- 
tles. There  is  a  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  author  delivering  and  receiving  certain 
blows,  but  they  are  rather  posy  and  could  have 
been  much  better  done.  There  are  also  some 
good  practical  suggestions  by  Fitzsimmons,  but 
that  part  of  the  volume  is  rather  general  t^ 
superficial  and  contains  nothing  new. 
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Musings  by  Campflre  and  Wayside.  By  Wil- 
liam Cunningham  Gray.  Fleming  H. 
EeveU. 

XHIS  is  a  book  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
lover  of  the  camp  and  the  wayside  and  of 
the  great  out-of-doors.  These  musings  of  Dr. 
Gray's  breathe  a  gentle  philosophy  and  a  deep 
nature  loving  that  at  once  smooths  out  the 
work-a-day  wrinkles.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  volumes  of  its  character  I  have  yet 
read,  most  artistically  printed  and  bound,  and 
beautifully  illustrated. 

Forest,  Lake,  and  River.  Fishes  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Eastern  Canada.  By  Frank  M. 
Johnson,  in  two  volumes,  printed  for  sub- 
scribers by  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

OF  the  making  of  angling  literature  there 
appears  really  to  be  no  end.  The  gentle 
fishermen  seem  never  to  tire  of  telling  their 
own  stories  or  reading  the  tales  others  have 
to  tell.    It  is  indeed  "  the  art  recreative." 

The  number  of  elaborate  and  important 
volumes  that  have  been  issued  within  recent 
years  is  truly  noteworthy,  yet  these  two  be- 
fore me,  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  stands  as 
sponsor,  are  quite  beyond  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted.  In  the  matter  of  mere 
ornamentation  and  exquisite  workmanship  in- 
paper,  printing,  illustrating,  and  binding,  this 
effort  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  never  ap-  . 
proached,  not  to  say  equaled,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised when  I  say  the  doctor  owns  up  to 
spending  upward  of  $40,000  in  bringing  out 
this  first  child  of  his  heart  and  brain.  The 
binding  of  the  volume  is  in  suede,  very  simply 
but  very  richly  decorated.  The  paper  is  hand 
made,  with  wide  margins,  and  the  type  is 
beautifully  clear.  The  illustrations  are  suit- 
able to  the  text  and  in  most  cases  well  done. 

It  has  not  been  the  author's  idea  to  make  a 
scientific  treatise  or  a  tyro's  handbook  of  this 
beautiful  work,  or  even  to  add  something  new 
to  ichthyology,  but  rather  to  bring  up  old  scenes 
and  old  memories;  to  make  it  a  joy  for  the 
average  angler,  whether  his  mood  be  contem- 
plative or  otherwise.  There  are  practical  and 
entertaining  chapters  devoted  to  the  well- 
known  game  fishes,  but  the  author  has  not 
confined  himself  entirely  to  these,  for  the  vari- 
ous food  fishes  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
are  taken  up  in  comprehensive  chapters  with 
practical  suggestions  as  to  their  capture. 
While  the  work  is  no  new  thing,  it  is  an  ex- 
quisite production  by  an  enthusiast. 


In  putting  forth  these  beautiful  volumes  Dr. 
Johnson  is  actuated  by  the  sportsmanly  wish 
to  raise  a  fund,  through  its  sale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  rearing  grayling  and 
rainbow  trout,  with  the  idea  of  later  giving 
free  sport  with  these  fish  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  350  copies. 

The  American  Sportsman's  Library,  Edited 
by  Caspar  Whitney.  The  Macmillan  Com-, 
pany. 

The  Deer  Family,  By  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  A.  J.  Stone, 
and  D.  G.  Elliot.  Illustrations  by  Carl 
Kimgius. 

Upland  Game  Birds.  By  Edwyn  Sandys  and 
T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes,  A.  B.  Frost,  J.  O.  Nugent, 
and  C.  L.  Bull. 

Salmon  and  Trout.  By  Dean  Sage,  W.  C. 
Harris,  and  C.  H.  Townsend.  Illustrated  by 
A.  B.  Frost  and  others. 

'T^HESE  are  the  first  three  volumes  of  what 
'*-  will  be,  when  completed,  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  yet  made  to  sporting 
literature.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pub- 
lishers that  this  library  shall  take  the  place  of 
all  that  has  gone  before,  and  the  editor  has 
worked  sympathetically  with  the  publishers  by 
securing  authors  of  pre-eminent  authority  and 
prominence  in  the  various  fields  of  rod  and 
gun.  The  books  are  written  entirely  from  the 
sportsman  naturalist's  point  of  view.  There 
is  sufficient  of  the  scientific  to  satisfy  those 
who  seek  instruction,  but  not  so  much  of  it  as 
to  make  the  volume  dry  or  uninteresting  to 
the  average  reader. 

There  are  to  be  ten  volumes  in  this  library. 
Those  yet  to  be  published  will  touch  upon  the 
bear  family,  wild  fowl,  buffalo,  musk  ox,  sheep 
and  goat;  taxidermy,  ammunition,  gunnery, 
photography,  tackle,  rifies  and  guns;  the  cat 
family,  cougar  and  lynx;  the  canine  family, 
wolf  and  fox;  the  big  game  fish,  tuna,  tarpon 
and  bass,. perch,  etc.  It  is  intended  that  the 
sport  of  the  rifle,  gun,  and  rod  shall  be  thor- 
oughly covered  by  authoritative  and  entertain- 
ing volumes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  their  editor  haye  set 
themselves  to  a  very  considerable  task,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  three  volumes 
before  us  both  the  publisher  and  the  editor 
have  fulfilled  their  promise.  Three  books  so 
authoritative  or  so  entertaining  as  these  now 
before  me  have  not  before  come  under  my  re- 
viewing eye.  They  are  invaluable  to  sports- 
men. 


NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES  AND  RECORDS 


TRACK    ATHLETICS. 

June  7:    Chicago  7,  California  5. 

May  24:    Harvard  6U,  Yale  42^. 

New  York  University  61  i,  Lehigh  46J. 

May  10:    Princeton  63^,  Amherst  53§. 

May  10:     Columbia  56,  Syracuse  47. 

Cajfornia  78^,  Stanford  43^. 

Ittay  10:    Yale  8  5-6,  California  4  1-6. 

May  10:     Rutgers  50;  Union  46. 

May  10:    Wesleyan  70,  Trinity  64. 

May   17:     Syracuse  62,  Williams  65. 

May  17:    Cornell  76,  Princeton  40. 

Pennsylvania  82,  Columbia  35. 

May  24:    Cornell  67,  Pennsylvania  50. 

May  24:    California  7,  Princeton  6. 

New  England  Intercollegiate  Meet,  May  24: 
Amherst  36,  Dartmouth  20i,  Brown  19,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  16,  Williams 
15,Bowdoin  9,  University  of  Maine  6,  Trinity  5^. 

New  York  Interscholastic  League  Meet: 
Dwight  School  54,  Berkeley  School  28,  De  La 
Salle  Institute  22,  Sachs  School  18,  Woodbridge 
School  13,  Columbia  Grammar  School  11,  Bar- 
nard School  10. 

Indoor  Pole  Vault:  James  Magee,  Chicago, 
11  ft.  5  in. 

Indoor  Mile  Run:  I.  H.  Secor,  St.  Paul,  In- 
terscholastic record,  4  min.  51  sec. 

Discus:  W.  A.  A.  McDonongle,  Mt.  Clair 
High  School,   111   ft.  8  in. 

100  Yards  Dash:  Arthur  F.  Duffey,  George- 
town, 9  3-5  sec. 

Pole  Vault:  D.  S.  Horton,  Princeton,  11  ft. 
7  in. 

Hammer  Throw:  J,  R.  De  Witt,  Princeton, 
104  ft.  10  in. 

Shotput:     F.  G.  Beck,  Y^ale,  44  ft.  8 J  in. 

Vassar  Records  Broken:  Miss  Fannie  James, 
100  yards,  13  1-5  sec;  Miss  Elsa  H.  ^A^ute, 
shotput,  29  ft.  Hi  in.;  Miss  H.  J.  McCoy, 
throwing  basketball,  72  ft.  5  in.;  Miss  Jean 
Hooker,  throwing  baseball,  175  ft.  6  in. 

BOATING. 

Triangular  Boat  Race  (over  the  national 
course  on  the  Schuylkill),  May  30:  Pennsyl- 
vania first,  Columbia  two  lengths  behind  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell  five  lengths  behind  Columbia. 

Triangular  Boat  Race  (two  miles  on  Lake 
Cayuga),  May  30:  Junior  crew  of  Cornell  first, 
second  crew  of  Syracuse  four  lengths  behind 
Cornell,  Newell  crew  of  Harvard  two  lengths 
behind  Syracuse. 

LAWN    TENNIS. 

Annual  Tennis  Tournament :  Harvard  5 
'■*-• ^Tea,  1  double;    Yale  1  single,  2  doubled. 


WESTERN     INTERCOLLEGIATE     CHAHPI0NSHIP8. 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  May  31, 1902. 

100  Yards  Dash:  Hahn,  Michigan,  10  sec. 

220  Yards  Dash:  Moloney,  Chicago,  221-5. 

440  Yards  Run:  Merrell,  Beloit,  50  sec. 

880  Y'ards  Run*  Brietkreutz,  Wisconsin,  2 
min.  2-5  sec. 

One  Mile  Run:  Keachle,  Wisconsin,  4  min. 
31  2-5  sec. 

Two  Mile  Run:  Kellog,  Michigan,  10  min. 

7  sec. 

120  Yards  Hurdle:  Moloney,  Chicago,  15  2-5 
sec. 

220  Yards  Hurdle:  Brockman^  Minnesota, 
25  3-5  sec. 

Putting  16  Pound  Shot :  Kirby,  Notre  Dame, 
41  ft.  8i  in. 

Throwing  16  Pound  Hammer:  Pell,  Drake, 
137  ft.  1|  in. 

Running  High  Jump:  Barrett,  Michigan,  5  ft. 

8  in. 

Broad  Jump:    Hopkins,  Chicago,  22  ft.  5  in. 

Pole  Vault:    Chapman,  Drake,  11  ft.  6i  in. 

Discus  Throw:    Swift,  Iowa,  118  ft.  9  in. 

Summary:  Michigan  36,  Chicago  25,  Wis- 
consin 19,  Drake  University  10,  Minnesota  9, 
Beloit  8,  Illinois  6,  Notre  Dame  5,  Iowa  5, 
Northwestern  3. 

BASEBALL  SCORES. 

May  24— Wesleyan  8,  West  Point  6. 
May  24 — Holy  Cross  2,  Harvard  0. 
May  24— Brown  11,  Yale  7. 
May  24 — Cornell  11,  Pennsylvania  3. 
May  24 — ^Lafayette  8,  Bucknell  1. 
May  24 — Illinois  3,  Princeton  1. 
May  26 — Yale  9,  Georgetown  4. 
May  28 — Georgetown  2,  Holy  Cross  1. 
May  29— Harvard  11,  Cornell  1. 
May  29— W>st  Point  9,  Lehigh  3. 
Mav  30 — Harvard  2,  Illinois  1. 
May  30— Yale  10,  Princeton  6. 
May  31 — W^esleyan  11,  Dartmouth  10. 
May  31— Cornell  7,  Williams  4. 
May  31 — Holy  Cross  11,  Brown  0. 
May  31— Hlinois  6,  West  Point  6. 
June  4 — Harvard  5,  Brown  3. 
June  4 — Illinois  10,  Yale  4. 
June  7 — Princeton  8,  Yale  5. 
June  7 — ^Illinois  11,  Pennsylvania  3. 
June  7 — Holy  Cross  5,  Brown  4. 
June  11 — Princeton  7,  Harvard  0. 
June  1 1 — Yale  5,  Princeton  4. 
June  14 — Harvard  2,  Pennsvlvania  1. 
June  14 — Michigan  7,  Cornell  4. 
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SURF   BATHING 

By  DUFFIELD  OSBORNE 


THIS  18  not  a  tale  of  Coney  Island, 
where  thouaauds  rush  nightly  from 
the  sweltering  city,  for  a  cooling 
plunge  ill  what  tliey  dignify  with  the  name 
of  "  Burf."  Such  entitling  augurs  either 
ignorance  of  the  real  thing  or  careless  ver- 
biage, for  it  takes  a  pretty  heavy  storm 
out  at  sea  to  make  surf  at  Manhattan  or 
Brighton,  or  even  Roekaway,  Let  lis  work 
further  along  the  coast,  though,  either  to 
the  east  or  south,  and  we  shall  soon  come 
to  where  the  great  rollers  pound  their 
measured  cadence  upon  the  beach — sweep- 
ing in,  without  let  or  hindraijee,  from  far 
distant  storm  centres.  Here  is  where  surf 
bathing,  as  a  ilefinite  sport,  has  its  habitat 
(and  by  surf  bathing  I  do  not  mean  merely 
bathing  in  water  that  may  be  called  surf). 
Many  a  man  comes  to  the  beach,  gets 
through  the  line  of  breakers  either  by  luck 
or  sheer  slrrngth  or  because  they  do  not 
chance  to  be  especially  heavy  just  then, 
swims  far  out,  to  the  admiration  and  ter- 
ror of  nursemaids  and  small  boys,  and  re- 


turns again,  if  he  has  luck,  filled  with  the 
notion  that  he  has  gotten  all  the  pleasure 
there  is  to  get  out  of  that  particular  patch 
of  ocean. 

Once  in  a  while  he  does  not  come  back 
(or  perhaps  a  life-saver  tows  him  in),  and 
then,  for  the  man  is  usually  a  good  swim- 
mer, we  read  of  "  sea-pooses  "  and  "  un- 
dertows "  and  other  mysterious  influences 
that  draw  the  strong  down  to  destruction. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  even  for  an  ex- 
perienced surfman,  it  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable to  come  through  a  line  of  breakers 
just  when  you  happen  to  want  to.  Our 
"good  swimmer"  has,  perhaps,  measured 
his  strength  pretty  closel.v,  without  reckon- 
ing on  this  fact,  and,  when  he  does  try  to 
come  in,  usually  without  the  least  realiza- 
tion or  precaution,  he  is  thrown  and 
pounded  by  some  big  comber,  swallows 
more  or  less  water,  loses  his  head,  and  goes 
under  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  igno- 
rance of  the  forces  against  which  he  is 
contending. 
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Surf  Bathing 


Of  course  undertows  and  sea-pooaea  ex- 
ist; the  forinei-  almost  always,  the  latter 
occasionally.  The  undertow  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  iiiroUing  waves 
do  not  remain  upon  the  shore.  They  must 
flow  back  into  the  ocean,  and,  aaturally, 
they  flow  hack  under  the  succeeding 
breakers,  thus  forming  an  undercurrent  of 
greater  or  less  force.  When  the  ditch  is 
deep— and  the  pounding  of  the  surf  and 
sweeping  in  of  the  sand  usually  form  a 
ditch  a  few  yards  from  the  shore  in  every 
surf  beach — the  undertow  runs  out  with 
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ily  it  is  apt  to  be  bf  no  great  breadth,  and 
swimming  a  few  yards  along  shore  will 
usually  take  one  out  of  its  influence.  The 
cause  is  simple  enough.  Waves  strike  a 
beach  either  directly  or  at  an  angle,  owing, 
generally,  to  the  direction  of  the  out-at- 
sea  storms  that  have  given  them  birth. 
When  they  strike  obliquely,  the  current 
"  sets  "  along  shore.  This  set  is  apt  to  be 
uniform,  but  now  and  then  there  comes  a 
day  when  the  ocean  loses  its  head,  and  the 
waves,  influenced  largely  by  shore  irregu- 
larities, seem  to  come  in  from  all  direc- 


the  added  force  of  water  going  over  a  fall. 
Often  the  ditch  amounts  to  a  sudden  drop 
of  one,  sometimes  of  two  feet,  when  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  slipping  into  it 
makes  just  the  difference  between  water 
breast  high  and  over  one's  head — a  danger 
that  besets  the  inexperience<i  sud-paddlor 
rather  than  the  strong  s 
What  is  generally  knc 
though  the  term  ia  oftei 
a  current  that  sets  off 
times  of  such  force  as  t 
the  strength  of  the  best  s 


own  as  a  sea-poose, 
ti  loosely  applied,  is 
shore,  and  is  some- 
o  more  than  match 


tions.  If  they  happen  to  converge  for  a 
few  minutes  at  any  point,  there  will  natur- 
ally he  a  double  undertow;  that  is,  instead 
of  each  wave  flowing  out  under  its  succes- 
sor, two  confluent  waves,  setting  in  diago- 
nally from  opposite  directions,  flow  out  to- 
gether between  the  two  that  follow,  and  a 
current  of  greater  or  less  strength,  depend- 
ing upon  the  volume  of  water  and  the 
speed  of  the  surf,  will  be  formed  and  will 
involve  surface  flow  as  well  as  undertow. 

This    is    a    tn" ose.     Naturally,  if 

the   confluent  uses    it    continues 


a  sbEid  dinctlr  in  the  break  you  d 


long  cnoufch,  the  beach  will  be  cut  into  a 
shallow  curve,  the  aand  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  path  of  the  pooso.  and  a  ditch 
formH,  at  right  angles  with  the  beach  and 
the  roprular  surf  ditch,  which  will  tend  to 
inerease  and  prolong  conditions  usually 
only  temporary. 

What  is  known  at  some  points  of  the 
coast  as  a  false  pooae  is  where,  when  both 
set  and  surf  are  strong,  several  big  waves, 
clancing  along  shore  instead  of  receding 
on  their  tracks,  meet  a  succeeding  aeries  of 
smaller  ones  face  to  face,  and  hurl  them 
back, as  it  were,  thus  forming  an  outsetting 
current,  generally  of  very  short  duration. 

So  much  for  water  and  sand.  Let  ua 
consider  how  to  get  the  most  sport  out  of 
the  combinations. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  when  surf 
bathing  of  a  very  primitive  kind  prevailed 


at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  at  other  points.  Every  Sat- 
urday morning  or  afternoon,  as  the  tide 
willed,  throughout  the  summer,  big  farm 
wflgons  trundled  down  to  the  beach  and 
were  swung  around  abreast  of  the  line  of 
breakers.  Old  fiab  bouses  served  the  pur- 
pose of  modem  bathing  pavilions,  and  the 
sea  costumes  were  those  of  last  year's  vil- 
lage street,  A  long  rope  was  drawn  from 
under  the  seats  and  hitched  to  the  wheel, 
and  then  some  sturdy  ex-whaler  or  life 
crew  man,  in  red  flannel  shirt  and  old 
trousers  tied  at  the  ankles,  slipped  his 
wrist  through  the  loop  at  the  end  of  this 
primitive  lifeline,  and,  wading  out,  kept 
it  ns  taut  as  circumstances  permitted, 
while  the  women  and  children  hung  to  it 
and  revelled  and  wallowed  and  shrieked,  re- 
joicing in  their  "  Saturday  tub." 
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Surf  Bathing 


Now  for  the  modern  science  of  surf  bath- 
ing; since,  tike  cverj'thing  else  nowadays, 
it  has  a  aeientilic  side,  and  the  scientific 
side  is  modern.  Were  you  to  ask  me  in 
what  points  this  science  lies,  I  shouhl  an- 
swer in  the  form  of  a  pnraphase  of  a  fa- 
mous answer  to  a  much  more  momentous 
question:  first,  balance;  second,  balance; 
third,  balance.  In  other  words,  as  scien- 
tific surf  bathing  consists  primarily,  not  in 
swimminR  out  to  sea  nor  in  paddlinR  in  the 
inshore  suds,  but  in  standine  in  the  line  of 
breakers  and  taking  them  os  they  come,  the 
obvious  aim  of  the  bather  is  to  take  them 
without  an  overthrow,  always  humiliatinff 
and  sometimes  painful  or  even  danprerous. 
It  19  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  dis- 
eomforts  of  ^ettin^  thrown  by  a  bift  wave. 
No  one  who  has  ever  experienced  it  is  open 
to  conviction  that  be  was  under  water  a 
second  less  than  five  minntes  or  that  he 
turned  less  than  twenty  somersaults.  Nat- 
urally, men  beinjr  human  and  full  of  sin. 
the  fun  of  .seeinfi  the  other  fellow  thrown 
is  proportioned  to  one's  own  discomfort 
in  a  like  catastrophe.  To  one  pondering 
upon  these  things,  the  possibilities  of  this 


healthful  pastime  as  a 
hona  fide  competitive 
sport  begin  to  become 
apparent.  In  fact,  there 
is  even  a  double  compe- 
tition— one  with  the 
ocean  and  one  with  your 
fellows  standing  in  the 
break.  Success  depends 
upon  many  things,  such 
as  j  u  d  If  i  n  g  correctly 
the  force  of  the  coming 
wave— t  h  e    volumes  of 

where  it  will  break,  and, 
incidentally,  how  close 
and  how  big  the  one  be- 
hind it  will  be.  If  it  is 
high  and  thin,  or  if  you 
are  a  bit  too  far  out  to 
get  the  comb,  you  can 
afford  to  take  it  prettily 
— pushing  through  back- 
ward or  more  or  less  ob- 
liquely with  one  shoul- 
der. ITiis  is  eminenil.v 
comfortable  and  gives 
"  one    a    noiK'halant    and 

rather  superior  look.  Of 
course  a  good  surf  man 
can  take  a  wave  in  this  fashion  that  a 
comparative  greenhorn  would  have  to  di»e 
—which  brings  me  to  the  point  that,  if  you 
stand  directly  in  the  break,  and  the  wave 
has  much  water  in  it,  you  miisl  dive,  just 
as  it  combs,  come  up  quickly  on  the  other 
side,  get  the  water  out  of  your  e.ves,  and 
look  alive  for  its  successor.  If  you  are  too 
far  in,  and  the  wave  breaks  before  you  can 
reach  it,  you  have  the  hardest  proposition 
of  all.  Doubtless  it  is  big  and  full  of 
water,  because  the  big  fellows  naturally 
break  farther  out,  and  doubtless  also  there 
are  a  couple  more  very  much  tike  it  close 
behinil,  for  such  waves  are  apt  to  run  by 
threes.  Dive  deep  into  the  foam — deep  to 
avoid  the  possibilit.v  of  being  pounded; 
deep  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  the  un- 
dertow, and  swim  hard  under  water — this 
to  keep  you  bend  on.  You  will  be  con- 
scious of  a  peculiar  swirl  in  the  water,  for 
the  incoming  wave  and  the  receding  one 
are  a  bit  mingled  at  this  point,  and  it  may 
take  strength  and  nice  calculations  to  hold 
your  course.  It  must  be  done,  though,  for 
your  position  is  like  that  of  a  small  boat 
in  a  sea.     Let  yourself  be  turned  the  least 


approximation  to  broadside,  and  you  will 
assuredly  bring  up  in  tlu'  shallowa,  bedrag- 
gled and  bospent  and.  perhaps,  with  barked 
knees  or  elbows,  to  show  how  earnestly  you 
have  tried  to  burrow  in  the  sand.  In  a 
heavy  surf,  strength  must  necessarily 
count  for  much,  but  the  man  who  knows 
his  ocean  can  accomplish  wonderful  things 
by  accurate  measuring  of  the  forces  he  is 
to  meet,  and  adjusting  himself  to  them — 
playing  them  off  against  each  other,  so  to 
speak^ — in  short,  as  I  hnve  intimated,  keep- 
ing his  balance. 

Always  remember  this,  too,  if  you  would 
make  a  sport  of  surf  bathing.  Take  a 
wave  no  harder  than  you  have  to.  If  you 
can  slip  into  one  backward  that  men  stand- 
ing beside  you  dive,  the  triumph  is  yours 
by  just  so  much — in  your  own  estimation, 
at  least. 

And  now,  if  you  are  indeed  a  good  surf- 
man,  both  courtesy  and  inclination  may 
lead  ,vou  to  offer  escort  to  one  of  the  sex 
that,  in  earlier  days,  were  not  supposed  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
same  measure  aa  you.  There  are  many 
young  women  along  our  bathing  coast  to- 
day who,  barring  a  little  less  strength  and 
the  inconvenienpe  of  a  bathing  skirt,  can 
meet  surf  almost  with  the  best.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  still  plenty  of  the  old- 
faahione<l  girls  who,  but  for  your  cour- 
tesy, ma.v  be  constrained  to  keep  close 
inshore  or,  perhaps,  even  to  show  a  tradi- 
tional partiality  for  the  lifeline. 

I'nto  sueh  go  you,  in  fitting  humility  of 
soul.  Make  no  promises,  lest  they  be  fore- 
sworn, and  possible  overthrow  thus  em- 
bittered. Above  all,  never  agne  that  a 
woman  won't  get  her  hair  wet,  for  of 
such  agreements  come  disappointment  and 
distrust.  Of  course  I  assume  that  .vou  will 
not  take  another  into  the  surf  until  .vou 
have  made  thorough  trial  of  it  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  know  its  strength,  the 
force  of  the  undertow  and  of  the  sel,  if  any 
there  be,  as  well  as  the  slope  of  the  beach 
and  the  location  and  depth  of  the  ditch. 
Xever  take  a  woman  in  at  all  when  the 
beach  is  abrupt  or  when  the  diteh  brings 
llie  water  even  to  your  chin,  and.  naturally, 
avoid  all  such  experiments  when  you  can- 
not manage  the  waves  yourself  with  a  very 
considerable  margin  of  ease. 

With  these  points  covered  go  down 
boldly;  tell  her  she  must  do  just  as  ijnii  san : 
because    a    second's    hoMing    back — much 


more  an  attempted  flight — is  apt  to  invite 
disaster. 

Standing,  now,  in  the  break,  there  are 
two  ways  of  putting  a  woman  through  the 
surf.  One  is  to  place  a  hand  on  each  aide 
of  her  waist,  and  stand  facing  the  sea 
yourself,  she  having  her  back  to  it.  with 
her  hands  on  your  shoulders.  Then,  as  the 
wave  is  about  to  comb,  tell  her  to  spring 
up,  and,  leaning  well  forward  and  bracing 
your  feet  on  the  bottom,  push  her  through 
it.  It  will  break,  of  course,  on  her  back, 
but  her  head  should  either  go  through  the 
thin  crest  or  even  top  it,  and  she  will  avoid 
the  unpleasantness  of  a  volume  of  water 
striking  her  face.  Here,  as  before,  the 
trick  is  in  accurate  balancing — only  the 
combination  of  forces  is  more  complicated. 
The  effort  you  exert  in  pushing  her 
through  and  the  angle  at  which  you  lean 
forward  should  be  so  adjusted  to  the  force 
of  the  oncoming  water  that  its  shock  will 
bring  you  both  hack  to  your  former  posi- 
tions. If  you  raiiie  her  too  high  or  too 
straight  up,  a  very  moderate  wave  will  be 


If  thrciuh  biickmrtl/' 


likely  to  topple  both  over.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  balanee  of  power  be  preserved, 
you  can  hardly  keep  control  of  yourself, 
ewn  if  you  lose  your  footiiif;  and  are  borne 
hack  a  few  feet.  Under  ordJTiary  cireum- 
stanccs  the  wave  will  pass  orer  you,  as  ynu 
stand  upon  tlip  bottom,  with  head  bent  low 
and  body  thrown  forward.  As  it  parses, 
^he  will  drop  baek  in  her  position  an<l.  as 
your  head  emerjies,  you  must  elear  your 
f.TPs  quickly  that  you  may  see  wliot  is  eom- 
'ng  next,  and  whether,  either  beeause  you 
may  Imve  bii-ii  forced  back  or  for  any  other 
renwn,  it  if  necessary  to  pret  farther  out. 

Ri|?ht  here  is  where  I  conceive  the  sec- 
oji'i  methiMl  is  somewhat  lietter  than  the 
oiie  I  have  j'list  described.  In  adopting  it, 
wth  stand  sideways  to  the  break<'r3,  you 


, .^-. „  her  belt,  and 

your  left,  her  right  elbow;  she  with  her 
right  hand  holding  your  left  elbow  and  her 
left  resting  on  your  shoulder.  In  such  a 
position  you  can  see  better  what  you  have 
to  meet,  and,  in  case  of  the  necessity  of 
premising  out  a  few  steps,  can  do  so  much 
more  easily  than  if  your  partner  had  to 
hack  out.  The  action  from  this  position 
is  much  like  that  from  the  other,  ckccj)! 
that  here,  as  she  springs  upward,  you  swing 
her  around  backward  into  the  wave,  instead 
of  merely  pushing.  Naturally  the  same 
principle  of  maintaining  equilibrium  is  all 
important.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
first  siiggeste<l,  it  has  alwa.vs  seemed  to  me 
that  you  have  here  a  much  better  hold  upon 
your  partner,  and  are  in  better  shape  to  re- 
cover promptl.v  in  the  event  of  miscalcula- 
tion that  residts  in  anything  short  of  an 
upset.  Even  then,  you  are  less  likely  to 
lose  your  bold,  which  in  most  in.stanees  it 
is  better  to  keep — if  the  word"  better  "  can 
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vith  such  I 


be  used  at  all 
mischance. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  my 
preference,  though  the  contingency  in 
which  it  beoomes  active  should  not  arise 
unless  the  woman  whom  you  are  taking  out 
has,  herself,  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  surf 
bathing.  I  say,  should  not  arise,  because 
it  is  better  not  to  take  the  average  woman 
out  in  a  surf  where  it  may  become  neces- 
sary; and  yet  there  are  occasional  sur- 
prises, even  on  calm  days,  in  the  shape  of 
the  sudden  advent  of  our  three  series  of 
big  rollers  to  which  I  have  alluded  above. 
Should  auch  come  upon  you  when  you  have 
any  one  to  take  care  of,  and  you  are  stand- 
ing, side  on,  with  your  hand  holding  her 
belt ;  whether  you  can  get  out  to  the  wave— 
which  is  better — or  whether  you  can't, 
which  is  likely,  you  must  hold  her  fast  and 
dive  throuifh  it  with  her,  so  as  to  get  th'j 
full  benefit  of  the  undertow.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  actually  take  your 
feet  from  the  bottom,  but  you  must  both  go 
through  hard  and  low  with  your  heads 
down,  avoiding  the  twist  as  far  as  possible 
and  presenting  the  least  surface  for  the 
water  to  take  hold  of.  Of  course  it  is  easy 
to  si-e  that  any  such  action  as  this  would 
be  apt  to  be  fatally  delayed  were  your 
partner  standing  with  her  back  to  the  sea, 
nor  would  your  former  hold  be  firm  enough 
to  keep,  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

On  coming  in  with  a  woman,  you  must 
of  course  watch  for  an  opportunity.    Wait 


till  it  be  comparatively  quiet,  and  then  let 
a  low  wave  carry  you  into  shallow  water, 
where  you  can  scramble  in  far  enough  to 
avoid  being  caught  by  the  ncxt- 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  avoided 
speaking  of  anything  which  might  be 
classed  as  monkey-shine  bathin;;,  but  there 
is  one  way  of  taking  a  high,  thin  wave  that 
is  more  or  less  spectacular  and  not  devoid 
of  interest.  Lie  on  your  back  where  tbcy 
break,  with  your  feet  to  sea,  and,  as  the 
wave  gathers  up,  let  it  take  your  feet  wiih 
it.  If  it  has  not  quite  enough  strength,  a 
slight  impetus, or  a  niovenient,of  the  handj 
will  piece-  it  out,  and  the  result  will  be  ibal 
you  comb  up  feet  first  in  the  wave,  are 
carried  over  in  its  crest,  and  landed  on 
your  feet,  facing  the  sea. 

In  closing,  let  mc  again  enforce  the  fact 
that  the  ocean  is  a  rough  playfellow. 
mood.v  and  passionate  in  his  nature,  and 
that  you  must  play  fair  with  him.  Be  care- 
ful when  you  bathe  with  a  woman;  be  care- 
ful by  yourself.  Foolhardincss  is  never 
courage,  and  the  best  aurfmen  are  most 
conservative  and  quite  ready  to  forego 
whatever  satisfaction  ia  to  be  found  in  pru- 
viding  a  senaatiouforsmall  boys  and  nurse- 
maids. Remember  that  poor  swiraniinK  in 
choppy  water  far  out  ofifers,  after  all, 
much  less  sport  than  taking  your  chances 
of  a  tumble,  whether  competitive  or  not — 
or  even  of  a  double  tumble,  if  there  be 
women  plucky  enough  to  sec  the  fun  in  so 
lively  a  game. 


AT  THE   RACES 

«j  ARTHUR  RUHL 


Weifhlnc  Out. 

YOL'  may  do  it  politely  from  the  rfub 
house  lawn  or  the  top  of  a  tallyho, 
and,  except  for  the  distraction  of  an 
occasional  roar  from  the  stands  and  the 
quarter-atrcteh.  or  a  flaah  of  colors  and 
scuttle  of  hoofs  as  the  horses  sweep 


from  the  finish  line,  you  ms 
yourself  at  a  garden  party. 
choose  one  of  the  off  days  i 
the  week,  when  there  are 
the  card  to  attract  the  v 
paddock  and  betting  ring  a 
well  or<lcrcd  that 
think  1 


almost  fancy 

And  you  may 

1  the  middle  of 

no   specials   on 

jlgar.  and   the 

hoth  walk  and 
vith  ease  and  decorum. 
But  if  you  want  to  know  what  a  race  day 
really  means  you  will  go  down  with  the 
crowd  on  a  race  train,  when  the  seats  and 
the  aisles  are  packed  and  everybody  is 
reading  past  performances  and  prophesies 
in  the  newspapers,  and  the  man  who  bor- 
rows a  light  from  your  cigar  confides  to 


you  that  he  can't  see  anything  but  Daffo- 
down-Dilly  for  the  fifth,  and  the  boys  are 
pushing  through  the  throng  sing-songing 
the  merits  of  somebody's  racing  letter  and 
begging  you  to  remember  the  lOU  to  1  shot 
they  picked  in  the  last  race  the  day  before. 
And  if  you  want  to  feel  the  real  right 
thing  you  will  choose  one  of  the  three  or 
four  great  days  when  all  the  world  goes  to 
tjie  races — when  the  grandstands  are  in- 
undated with  hot  humanity  and  the  air  is 
heavy  with  the  perfume  of  dresses  and  the 
smell  of  tobacco  smoke;  when  the  comic 
opera  queen  of  the  day  has  a  box  to  lier- 
self  and  all  the  chorus  ladies  of  Broadway 
niaj-  be  seen  for  nothing  in  the  stands; 
when  the  promenade  is  filled  with  Tammany 
politicians  and  the  millionaires  and  mighty 
horsemen  and  all  the  men  the  papers  talk 
about;  and  the  whole  vast  crowd  buzzes 
and  hums  and  together  gives  a  quick  gasp 
when  the  favorite  falls  back  out  of  the  run- 
ning and  the  rank  outsider  wins. 

The  Metropolitan  comes  first,  in  the  early 
spring,  when  a  turquoise  sky  and  a  field 
of  grass  that  never  again  seems  so  fresh 
and  new  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
nipping  breeze  that  complicates  extremely 
the  problem  of  proper  spring  clothes.  The 
Brookb-n  Handicap  at  Gravesend  a  fort- 
night later  is  likely  to  be  more  accurately 
the  curtain-raiser  for  the  real  spring.  It 
rather  sets  the  sterling  mark  on  the  season 
just  as  the  Suburban  at  Sheepshead  Bay 
marks  the  coming  of  the  real  summer.  One 
of  the  most  disjointing  things  that  strike 
the  minds  of  those  who  make  the  big  race 
days  their  calendar  mile  posts,  is  a  cold  or 
rainy  Handicap  day.  The  easy  amateur 
who  becomes  a  reckless  sportsman  onb'  on 
these  few  afternoons  of  the  year  regards 
the  day  as  an  event  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  things  seems  some- 
how out  of  joint  when  the  clouds  come  and 
the  rain  falls;  when  the  straw  hats  must  be 
returned  to  their  boxes  and  the  diaphanous 
gowns  laid  away;  when  the  sunlight  is 
turned  off  the  picture  and  the  glitter  and 
glamour  fade  into  cheerless  monotone.  He 
feels  that  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken 


of  him.  The  exotic  beauties  who  arc  wont 
to  promenade  the  wide  plaisanoe  behind 
the  last  row  of  seats  at  the  top  of  the 
stands  wrap  the  drapery  of  their  automo- 
bile cloaks  about  them  and  muse  mourn- 
fully on  the  balmineaa  of  some  prehistoric 
Futurity  or  Suburban.  And  the  queen  of 
comic  opera,  who  has  managed  to  cut  her 
Saturday  matinee  by  buyinp  up  every  seat 
in  the  house  at  a  price  her  press  agent  only 
dares  hint  at,  gazes  sullenlj'  at  the  miry 


2  are  some  things  one  has  no  right  t 


The  summer  is  surer  on  the  days  of  the 
Futurity  and  Suburban.  In  the  boat  and 
shimmer  of  Saturday  noon  the  Bridge  cars 
and  trolleys  and  Ltmg  Island  City  trains, 
the  cabs  and  automobiles  and  tallybos, 
crowd  on  eaeh  other's  heels,  until,  as 
the  bugle  sounds  for  the  first  race,  a  horde 
of  five-and-thirty  thousand  hum  and  surge 
over  the  stands  and  lawns.     Horse  racing 


track  and  sodden  field  with  the  air  of  one 
who  thinks  that  one  afternoon  on  Broad- 
way is  worth  two  in  Flatbuah,  while 
abdve  the  feeble  chatter  of  her  few  faithful 
courtiers  and  the  subdned  laughter  of  the 
crowd  comes  the  steady  murmur  of  rain- 
drops on  the  roof  and  the  dripety-drip  of 
water  off  the  eaves  in  the  rear.  You  look 
at  her  a  moment  with  her  plumage  thus 
dampened  and  the  tip  of  ber  nose  just  a  bit 
blue,  and  then  you  avert  your  eyes,  feeling 
that  grief  should  be  respected  and  that 


is  sometimes  called  the  sport  of  kings,  but 
on  days  like  these  one  feels  that  it  is  rather 
the  sport  of  crowds — of  city  crowds.  For 
the  town  is  there,  the  frreat  world,  the  demi 
tnottJp.  and  almost  the  sins  riilotfp.  The 
cotillion  leader  and  the  ribbon  clerk,  the 
fine  lady  on  the  club  house  veranda  and  the 
office  boy  on  a  half  holiday,  with  his  faeo 
pressed  close  to  the  slats  of  the  paddock 
fence,  are  there  at  the  same  bidding,  see- 
ing and  feeling  the  same  things.  The 
glitter  of  all  the  separate  castes  is  jumbled 


in  a  common  glitter,  ami  each  brinps  to  the 
tide  of  elation  its  own  high  pulses  and 
recklessness. 

As  the  first  strapKlers  arrive  a  band  of 
track  attendants,  makini;  a  moving  chalk 
line  against  the  field,  are  tramping  solemn- 
ly around  the  track,  stopping  to  pulverize 
every  roughness  and  toss  aside  every  atone. 


In  the  half-twilight  under  the  long  stands 
battalions  of  white-aproned  lunch  men 
stand  behind  mountains  of  sandwiches  and 
prosaic  boiled  eggs,  and  on  the  long  rows 
of  chairs  in  the  betting  ring  lie  the  book- 
makers' battered  bags,  to  be  filled  ere  sun- 
down with  a  green  that  does  not  grow  on 
the  grass  outside.      These  simple  things 


There  are  momenU 
when  a  big  baad, 
booming  out  a  tune 
that  the  whole  Iowd 
is  aioging  and  whist- 
ling, Beems  the  great- 
est thing  in  the 
world.  And  one  of 
them  is  when  the 
crowd  is  gathered 
and  waiting  and  ihe 
hnracs  are  being  sad- 
dled in  the  paddock, 
and  as  the  tune  starts 
the  stand  takes  it  up 
in  a  low  swinging 
hum, and  the  feet  be- 
Kin  toahuffle  in  time, 
and  the  men  who  are 
walking  along  tha 
promenade  try  to 
step  as  though  they 
didn't  feel  just  the 
way  the  music  hall 
phMog,^  br  T.  c.  Tmw.  artiata  used  to  look 
The  JocluT"  Receiving  Kinal  iMBuctiont.  when   they  sang  that 

grand    old    ballad, 

you   may   see— theae    and    the   band    men      "  The  Man  Who  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte 

tuning  up  and  the  solitary  bugler  practis-      Carlo." 

ing  his  calla  down  in 

the  paddock;  but  you 

don't    see    what    is 

doing    down    in   the 

stables  nor  hear  what 

the  owners   arc  say- 
ing   to     the  jockeys 

nor  what  the  jockeys 

are  saying  to  them- 
selves,   and  you   can 

only  fancy  the  hopes  • 

and     fears    and    the 

signs  and  portents  of 

the  morning  and  the 

night     before,    when 

the    jockeys     and 

stablcboys    played 

banjos  and  sang,  in 

the  lightof  the  stable 

torches,  and  thought 

of  the  morrow. 
At  last,  when  the 

club  house  lawns  are 

blooming   in   muslins 

and  flowing  silks.and 

the    stands    and   the 

lawns  are   filbd,   the 

hand   begins   to   play.  The Ameriani jockey Snt. 
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woul<l  not  go  to  the  racest 
There  are  three  or  four 
minor  events,  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  great  racc^ — mere 
spurring  of  ztst  to  the  duffer 
crowd  unless  some  rank  out- 
sider wins  or  there  is  pos- 
sibly a  fall.  As  the  field 
swings  around  the  upper 
turn  into  the  stretch  there 
may  be  A  sudden  criss-cross- 
ing of  colors,  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  when  the  horses 
have  swept  by,  a  limping 
riderless  one  is  struggling 
to  his  feet, while  over  by  the 
fence  his  jockey  js  lying 
still.  The  man  in  front  of 
you  drops  his  cigar,  per- 
haps, and  a  woman  turns 
pale  under  her  rouge,  while 
people  scramble  over  the 
fences  and  swarm  up  the 
track.  Those  who  get  there 
first  lift  a  very  pale  and 
dazed  boy  whose  satin  is 
ThfjKk.^ who  Hod. the  Brooklyn  H.Ddtop'wi^"^^''^'^''""'  i^ovcred  with  mud,  and  who 
may  be  muttering  vaguely: 
It  is  when  the  band  begins  to  play  that      "  The  grass  is  hot.     The  grass  is  hot!  " 

the  air  becomes  charged  with  an  intoxicat-      And,  never  having  fallen  with  a  horse  in 

ing    buoyancy,    and 

ihe  easy  amateur  be- 
gins to  feel  that  life 

is   beginning   to   be 

rich    and    real,    and 

that  everyday  conser- 

V  a  t  i  s  m  and  exped- 

raisery,  and  crabbed ; 
and  he  longs  to  do 
thinps  in  the  big  way 
if  he  is  going  to  do 
them  at  all.  Sun- 
shine and  the  out-of- 
doors,  thinks  he;  the 
dazzle  of  women  or 
the  thrill  of  running 
horses,  the  contagion 
of  the  crowd,  whose 
eyes  are  borrowing 
brightness  from  the 
day  and  the  jockeys' 
coats  and  beating 
liigh  and  together  in 
rhythm  of -the  stride 
as  the  field  sweeps  by 
the   stands— who  '  ■n.s^-,»^,-saai.  n."."«~Pi.b,T.c.Tun.«. 


full  cry,  the    excited    race-goers    wonder 
what  that  means. 

If  there  ia  a  steeplechase  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  fall.  One  occasionally  is  led 
to  suspect  that  the  playing  of  steeplechase 
horses  has  not  been  fvilly  appreciated  by 
those  of  our  millionaires  who  find  the  dis- 
persion of  wealth  a  burdensome  task.  It 
is,  one  surmises,  about  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  scheme  of  spending  money  yet 
devised  by  the  human  brain.  Your  horse 
generally  falls  at  the  first  hurtlle.  If  he 
clears  all  the  bedf^es  he  manages  to  fall 
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with  canvasmen  to  drop  the  hurdles  as 
they  came  along.  The  other  horses,  except 
a  couple  of  hopeless  outsiders  trailing  in 
the  rear,  stumbled,  fell,  refused  the  jumps, 
and  behaved  beaut  if  iill.v.  "Did  you  ever 
see  anything  like  it! "  implored  the  man  in 
front.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  I  can 
see  that  great  gaunt  beast  now  standing 
out  against  the  trees  ns  he  ambled  along 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  field,  apparently 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  He  and 
the  choice  for  place  took  the  next  to  the 
last  hurdle  in  superb  form  and  bore  down 
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over  the  horse  in  front  of  him  who  is  less 
nimble  than  he.  There  is  still  another  de- 
vice practised  in  cases  of  the  last  resort 
by  astute  thoroughbreds.  I  recall  pleas- 
antly the  man  who  sat  in  front  of  me  at 
the  Handicap  last  year.  He  had  come  down 
to  the  track  with  sonietliing  up  his  sleeve. 
and  as  the  horses  were  going  to  the  post  a 
tip  from  a  trainer  had  clinched  it  to  a  sure 
thinir;  so  sure,  in  fact,  that,  as  he  con- 
fided to  me.  it  was  a  crime  to  do  it.  At 
the  hreakaway  his  horse  shot  far  out  into 
the  lend.  His  choice  for  the  place  obefli- 
ently  followed.  They  sailed  over  the  ob- 
stacles as  though  they  were  circus  horses 


eood-humoredly  on  the  water  jump.  "  It's 
a  ahame  to  take  the  money  1  "  moaned  the 
man  in  front  as  he  started  for  the  betting 
ring,  and  the  next  second  the  sure  thing 
and  the  choice  for  the  place  had  bored  o£f 
to  the  left,  bolted  out  of  the  course,  and 
almost  half  a  minute  later,  when  the  two 
hopeless  outsiders  took  the  water  jump  and 
struggled  over  the  lino,  they  were  dimly 
discernahle  across  the  field  with  their  noses 
high  in  the  air  ns  they  tried  to  jerk  the 
reins  from  the  hands  of  a  couple  of  dimin- 
utive jockeys  who,  buried  ear  deep  in 
long  grass,   were  fighting   to   regain 
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but  may,  as  Couroy  did  last  year,  leap  to 
the  front  of  the  breek&way,  and  not  once 
headed,  scarcely  flecked  with  whip,  fight 
out  the  length  of  the  eoddeii  field  alone. 
and  through  a  pouring  rain,  unpaced  and 
ankle  deep  in  mire,  swing  under  the  wire 
with  two  lengths  of  victory. 

"They're  off!" 

The  stands  rise  together.  Past  they  fly, 
on  to  the  quarter, andon  and  on  to  the  half, 
while  the  jockeys'  colors  fade  into  each 
other  and  the  field  narrow^  and  contracts 
to  a  bobbing  patch  of  brown  against  the 
distant  ftrecn.  On  and  on  to  the  three- 
quartt-ra,  while  the  stands,  breathless, 
tense,  are  silent  but  for  the  voice  of  the 
man  in  the  pressbox,  following  the  moving 
patch  with  his  glasses  and  drawling  out  the 
racers'  names.  On  and  on,  round  the  up- 
per turn  and  into  the  stretch,  the  profile 
becomes  a  three-quarters  view  and  the 
three-quarters  merges  into  that  glorious 
head-on  rank  of  plunging  necks  and  hoofs. 
Then  the  colors,  dusty  now,  begin  to  ap- 
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pear,  and  the  jockeys'  arms  as  they  lift 
their  charges  home,  and  the  confused 
tangle  lengthens  out  until  daylight  allows 
between  the  leaders,  and  your  breath  be- 
gins to  come  and  go  in  rhythm  with  that 
long,  swinging,  heartbreaking  stride. 

There  may  be  things  belter  to  see. 
There  may  be  heartbeats  that  last  longer 
than  these.  But  in  our  cold  and  expedient 
days,  when  we  must  ever  dissect  our  fun 
to  see  if  it  be  real,  it  is  good  now  and  again 
to  become  children  and  forget  ourselves 
in  things  that  are  not  accursed  with  the 
query  as  to  whether  they  are  convincing. 
It  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  right 
way,  just  to  forget ;  and  a  time  when  one 
forgets,  and  not  unworthily,  is  in  the  last 
dozen  strides  of  the  great  race,  when  the 
horses  are  fighting  to  the  finish  line  and 
the  crowd  is  calling  on  them  to  come,  and 
a  hors*. — your  horse^has  broken  out  of  the 
ruck,  and,  through  the  dustcloud,  fought 
the  favorite  to  a  standstill,  and  is  winning 
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TIPPECANOEING 


By  W.  S.  DUNBAR 


UP  in  nortliern  Indiana,  girdled  by 
lazy  hills  iind  rolling  woodlands 
there  lies  a  little  lake  that  was 
named  by  the  Indians  long  ago.  They 
called  it  Mac-kein-kuc-kee,  which  stands 
for  "  Sparkling  Water,"  and  they  named  it 
well.  For  the  little  sheet  of  shimmering 
blue  is  one  vast  spring,  that  bubbles  mys- 
teriously up  from  the  hidden  depths  that 
no  man  can  ever  know. 

It  was  while  camped  on  the  shores  of 
Maxinknckee,  many  moons  ago,  that  Smith 
and  I  decided  on  a  trip  during  which  we 
discovered  the  strangest  and  finest  small 
mouth  bass  fishing  that  ever  enraptured 
the  soul  of  a  fanatic.    The  secret  has  been, 
kept  long,  but  now  it  is  time  to  tell  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  them  that  can  understand. 
The  man  who  loves  his  canoe,  or  who  finds 
joy  in  matching  his  skill  against  the  fierce 
wisdom  of  the  great  monarch,  does   not 
need  to  know  all  the  little  details  of  a  trip 
like  ours.    He  would  not  listen  to  them  if* 
he  could.  Tell  the  real  canoeist  that  he  can 
get  through,  and  he  will  get  through.    If 
you  have  done  it,  then  so  can  he.     Tell  the 
true  fisherman  there  are  bass  in  a  certain 
stream  and  he  will  go  and  get  them  out. 
But  if  you  tell  him  what  tackle  is  needed, 
\vhat   lures   to  use,   and   what  particular 
reaches  of  water  to  work  he  becomes  a  me- 
chanic.    Likewise  if  you  tell  ihe  canoeist 
what  channels  he  ought  to  take,  what  isl- 
ands and  carries  he  will  meet,  and  where  to 
camp,  you  spoil  his  trip.    You  rob  him  of 
the  joys  of  discovery. 

One  night  after  all  was  snug,  and  while 
the  moonbeams  were  just  beginning  their 
dance  upon  the  waters,  Smith  and  I  were 
sitting,  pipe  in  mouth,  upon  the  shore. 
The  dying  embers  of -the  fire  behind  us  cast 
fantastic  shadows  on  the  whiteness  of  the 
tent;  the  owls  back  in  the  woods  were  gos- 
siping. 

"  Old  man,"  I  said  to  Smith ;  "  I  have  an 
idea.  I  have  a  notion  that  we  can  push 
our  way  through  the  outlet,  work  into  open 
water  beyond,  and  get  down  into  the  Tippe- 
canoe River  somehow  or  other.  What  do 
you  think  I  ^ 


For  a  moment  the  glow  from  his  pipe 
bowl  lit  up  his  nose  with  a  still  ruddier 
glare,  and  then  he  said :  "  Well,  you  know 
how  it  looks  over  at  that  end  of  the  lake. 
It's  never  been  done,  and  it  would  be  a 
tough  job.    But  we  can  try  it." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  one  morning  a  few 
days  afterward  we  paddled  across  the  lake 
for  the  last  time,  having  reduced  our  camp 
baggage  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  The 
outlet  for  which  we  were  making  had  its 
beginning  in  a  little  gulf  which  we 
had  often  visited,  and  the  entrance  to  this 
outlet  was  choked  with  a  marvelous  tangle 
of  tall  reeds,  water  lilies,  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation,  into  which  we  had  never  even 
tried  to  penetrate  before.  In  fact,  the  lit- 
tle gulf  seemed  to  dwindle  gradually  into 
a  marsh  that  stretched  away  in  front  of 
us  as  far  as  we  could  see.  By  hard  work 
we  pushed  our  way  into  the  tangle  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  and  then  stuck  fast. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to,  do,  so  we 
stripped,  wrapped  our  clothes  in  a  rubber 
blanket  to  protect  them  from  the  rain  that 
had  begun  to  fall,  and  went  overboard. 
Then  for  six  hours  we  waded,  pushed,  pad- 
dled, pulled,  swam,  and  swore.  Occasion- 
ally we  found  little  stretches  of  open  water, 
and  when  we  came  to  these  we  clambered 
into  the  canoe.  Then  the  reeds  would 
grow  thick  again,  and  out  we  came.  Into 
the  water  up  to  our  necks,  one  each  at  the 
bow  and  stern,  we  worked  our  craft  along. 
The  compass  was  useless,  and  ^our  only  on- 
ward guide  was  the  slant  of  the  reeds  in  the 
almost  imperceptible  current.  Often  there 
was  no  bottom,  in  which  case  we  would 
each  hold  to  the  canoe  with  one  hand  and 
pull  ourselves  along  by  the  reeds  that  en- 
veloped us.  Sometimes  there  was  nothing 
but  bottom,  and  then  we  had  to  retreat  and 
seek  another  passage. 

Finally,  about  one  o'clock,  there  came  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  reached  a  decided  channel.  Then  at 
last  we  went  aboard  ship  again  and  made 
better  time.  The  stream  gradually  gath- 
ered itself  together,  and  riding  on  its  slug- 
gish current  we  passed  through  fields  and 
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fanns.  The  bottom  of  the  outlet  was  here 
covered  by  long,  waving  water  moss,  out  of 
which  darted  monstrous  Oswego  bass,  and 
catfish,  sunfish,  and  perch.  All  the  region 
round  about  seemed  built  of  a  soft  loam, 
and  the  stream  had  made  a  peculiar  chan- 
nel about  ten  feet  wide,  from  three  to  four 
feet  deep,  and  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides.  It  twisted  and  squirmed  aimlessly 
over  the  landscape  in  a  manner  quite  ridi- 
culous, so  that  a  loop  in  the  course  once 
brought  us  within  fifty  feet  of  an  old 
stump,  with  a  horse's  skull  on  it,  that  we 
had  passed  equally  near  on  the  other  side 
more  than  half  an  hour  before.  Occasion- 
ally we  would  see  in  the  distance  a  country 
youngster,  digging  in  a  field.  When  he 
heard  us,  looked  around,  and  beheld  a  boat 
passing  through  his  father's  pasture,  he 
would  cast  his  hoe  afar  off  and  start  with 
wild  leaps  for  the  farm  house. 

Once,  just  as  we  came  to  an  ancient 
barbed  wire  fence  that  stretched  across  the 
stream,  we  heard  a  distant  shout,  and  dis- 
covered, some  hundred  rods  away,  a  farmer 
making  swiftly  toward  us,  armed  with  a 
pitchfork  and  accompanied  by  a  large, 
white,  energetic  bulldog.  He  looked  as 
though  he  might  be  the  owner  of  the  corn- 
field through  which  we  were  then  navigat- 
ing. There  was  no  time  to  appeal  to 
Washington  concerning  the  obstruction  of 
a  navigable  stream  in  northern  Indiana. 
It  was  obviously  one  of  those  supreme  mo- 
ments which  call  for  genius.  Heaven 
knows  how  we  got  through,  but  half  a  mile 
down  stream  we  eased  up  on  the  paddles, 
after  giving  an  exhibition  that  would  have 
captured  the  double  sculls  at  Henley.  Not 
until  then  did  I  notice  that  a  rusty  barb 
had  torn  a  long,  jagged  woimd  in  my  arm. 
But  I  didn't  mind  it.  I  thought  of  the 
long,  jagged  wound  I  might  have  had  some- 
where else  if  that  white  bulldog  had  ar- 
rived. 

Presently  we  floated  out  upon  a  placid 
reach  of  water  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
there  stood  a  mill.  Beyond  its  gray  and 
venerable  waterwheel  the  sun  came  out 
again,  and  the  water  danced  and  sparkled 
over  a  bed  of  glistening  sand  and  polished 
pebbles.  No  longer  was  there  need  of  pad- 
dles. The  rapid  current  bore  us  on  be- 
tween two  living  walls  of  willow  that  were 
locked  and  interlaced  above  into  a  canopy 
of  green.  Below,  on  either  hand,  were 
flowers. and  ferns.     In  the  clear  water  be- 


neath, a  multitude  of  little  fishes  with  sil- 
ver sides  hurried  on  ahead  to  herald  our 
approach.  Gradually  the  scene  grew 
wilder.  The  shadows  of  the  forest  took  on 
a  still  more  sombre  hue  and  an  evening 
stillness  fell  upon  the  air.  We  noticed 
that  the  songs  of  birds  were  gone.  Soon 
the  current  slackened,  and  at  last  we  knew 
that  our  day's  work  was  nearly  done.  Very 
hungry  and  weary  were  we,  but  we  had  got 
through.  One  more  bend,  and  we  floated 
out  on  the  waters  of  the  Tippecanoe.  Our 
little  craft  drifted  unnoticed  against  a  half 
sunken  tree  and  we  sat  there  gazing  into 
the  still,  black  river  that  bore  us  up  and 
into  the  gloomy,  historic  woods  once  peo- 
pled by  Tecumseh,  the  Prophet,  and  their 
warriors. 

Smith,  however,  is  not  very  poetic,  and 
his  peremptory  demand  for  firewood  where- 
with to  make  coffee  grated  harshly  on  my 
ears  which  had  been  listening  for  a  war- 
whoop.  After  a  hasty  meal  we  dropped  a 
little  way  down  the  river  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  made  fast  for  the  night  to  a  limb 
that  jutted  down  from  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  wrapped  up  snug,  for  the  air  was 
full  of  mist. 

My  first  glance  when  I  woke  fell  on 
Smith,  and  something  in  his  attitude 
s'truck  me  as  queer.  I  saw  that  he,  too, 
was  awake  and  that  he  was  gazing  intently 
toward  the  shore.  Looking  likewise  in  that 
direction  I  observed,  crouched  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  a  dozen  feet  away,  a  coal 
black  wildcat,  regarding  us  with  a  green 
and  inquisitive  scrutiny.  Without  moving 
my  head  I  looked  again  at  Smith  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye,  hoping  to  obtain  from 
him  some  si!ent  and  appropriate  sugges- 
tion. The  same  thought  had  evidently 
struck  him,  and  our  glances  met.  Then  he 
slowly  sat  up,  looked  straight  at  the  re- 
markable animal  beside  us  and  said,  *'  Good 
morning."  At  the  sound  of  Smith's  voice 
the  wildcat  leaped  from  the  tree,  turned 
tail,  and  disappeared  in  the  woods  despite 
Smith's  parting  entreaty  that  he  remain 
for  breakfast.  After  that  we  kept  gun  and 
rifle  close  at  hand,  but  the  rest  of  our  vis- 
itor's family  kept  out  of  sight. 

At  the  point  where  we  entered  the  Tip- 
pecanoe the  river  is  only  about  sixty  feet 
wide,  sluggish,  full  of  great  fallen  trees, 
and  with  waters  colored  by  the  black  loam 
through  which  it  passes.  All  that  dftJFVB 
paddled    slowly    on,    sometimes    thvQHCli 
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short  stretches  of  open  country,  but  gen- 
esally  through  forest  that  came  right  down 
to  the  river's  banks.  Gradually  the  coun- 
try hecame  more  rough  and  the  river  grew 
in  volume.  Two  or  three  times  we  passed 
sleepy  little  towns  perched  on  the  hillsides, 
and  there  the  populace  lined  up  unani- 
mously along  the  shore  to  see  us  pass. 
They  had  just  two  questions,  "  Whereja 
cum    frum?"   and   "Whereja   goinM" 

Next  morning  there  came  a  great  change 
in    the   river.    The   country   round   about 
grew    very  hilly,   and   the   stream   swung 
round  its  numerous  bends  with  a  new  vigor. 
The  black  loam  along  its  banks  gave  way  to 
limestone,  and  the  fallen  trees  were  re- 
placed by  huge  boulders  and  rocky  ledges. 
We  began  to  regard  the  deep  pools  with  a 
critical  eye.    Swifter  still  the  current  grew 
and  finally,  as  we  swept  around  a  bold  knob 
and   entered  a  short  stretch  of  straight 
water,  we  could  actually  see  the  drop  in 
the  bed  of  the  rushing  river.    Down  this 
incline  we  sped  in  a  wide,  rock-filled  chan- 
nel, not  two  feet  deep,  while  our  ears  were 
filled  with  the  music    of    nature's    battle 
song.      Again  we  rounded  an  abrupt  hill 
and  before  we  knew  it  were  in  a  spot  that 
called  for  quick  eyes  and  good  ash  blades. 

Just  ahead  of  us  were  two  ramparts  of 
great  boulders  that  jutted  out  from  either 
bank  like  a  V  laid  on  its  side  with  the  point 
down  stream.     They  rose  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  surface  of  the  river  and  formed  a 
solid  barrier  from  shore  to   shore,  with- 
only  a  space  some  six  feet  wide  at  the  apex. 
All  around  us  were  big  brown  boulders,  and 
as  the  water  surged  and  foamed  among 
them  it  piled  up  higher  and  still  higher 
until  it  reached  the  narrow  opening  be- 
tween the  walls  through  which  it  shot  in 
solid  volume.     Smith  was  forward  and  I 
was  steering.    One  swift  glance  told  us  the 
situation,  and  we   knew  that   it   was  go 
through  or  smash.     For  an  instant  I  stood 
up,  saw  that  the  water  was  solid  at  the 
opening,  shouted  to  Smith,  and  then  we 
dug  with  our  blades.       An    eddy    nearly 
swung  us  broadside   to   current,   but   we 
whizzed  safely  between  the  green,  moss- 
covered  ramparts  and  scooted  off  to  quiet 
water  near  the  shore. 

"  Smith,''  my  first  words  were ;   "  right 
here  is  where  we  camp/' 

In  reply  he  po**-*~*  x-—  -tfrpam  where 
another  wall  o^  ■^^'  that 

JQfit  passed  st^  }Ai- 


ing  current.  The  delirium  was  on  us,  so 
without  another  word  we  settled  in  our 
places  and  set  out  anew  to  thread  our  way 
among  the  rapids.  Again  we  shot  through 
without  a  scratch,  only  to  behold  a  third 
wall  of  boulders  an  eighth  of  a  mile  below 
us. 

"  We  can  come  back,"  I  said,  "  and  be- 
sides, I'm  going  to  put  out  a  trolling  spoon  : 
for  the -next  one." 

'^  I  was  going  to  suggest  that,"  said 
Smith. 

So  I  spliced  a  spoon  to  my  greenheart 
rod  and  it  followed  on  behind  us  as  we 
darted  down  toward  the  boiling  gorge 
where  the  roaring  waters  met  and  fought 
for  freedom.  Then  everything  happened 
at  once.  The  bass  struck  and  leaped  into 
the  air  when  we  were  within  perhaps 
twenty  feet  of  the  opening.  I  forgot  the 
canoe,  dropped  the  paddle,  and  tried  to 
save  the  rod  and  fish.  At  that  instant 
Smith  saw  a  boulder  directly  in  the  narrow 
passage  with  its  top  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  water.  We  went  through,  but 
scraped  the  smooth  side  of  the  hidden  rock, 
lurched,  and  Smith  went  over.  I,  sick  at 
heart,  saw  him  underneath  as  the  canoe 
shot  by,  and  considered  him  dead  and 
buried. 

"Is  he  on  yet?  Have  you  got  him?" 
yelled  Smith  as  his  head  appeared  above 
the  surface. 

The  rod  lay  in  the  canoe,  with  the  line 
stretching  loosely  back  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  reef  of  boulders.  Dazed  at  Smith's  ap- 
parent refusal  to  stay  dead  and  at  his  talk- 
ativeness while  in  a  watery  grave,  I  picked 
up  the  rod,  reeled  in  the  slack,  and  care- 
fully felt  for  the  mouth  of  the  bass. 

"  It's  snagged,"  I  said. 

As  I  spoke  the  snag  rose  into  the  air, 
shook  the  silvery  lure  that  held  it,  slapped 
the  water  in  its  fall,  and  started  off  to  see 
a  cousin  that  lived  three  miles  up  the  river. 
There  was  no  handling  him  fyom  the  canoe, 
so  I  tumbled  out,  scrambled  over  rocks  and 
through  shallow  places,  and  was  subjected 
to  all  manner  of  indignities  by  that  fish  for 
twenty  minutes.  But  oh!  how  good  he 
tasted,  hot  from  the  frying  pan,  and  eaten 
while  the  cricket  sang  to  us. 

This  first  bass  which  we  took  from  the 
Tippecanoe,  and  which  so  nearly  brought 
wreck  to  the  expedition,  weighed  a  trifle 
under  three  and  a  half  pounds.  Never  did 
we  take  one  less  than  a  pound,  while  gen- 
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erally  they  ran  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half.  But  there  were  bigger  ones — 
iish  that  sometimes  made  us  think  our  lines 
had  dropped  eight  thousand  miles  and 
hooked  the  island  of  Borneo.  To  tell  their 
size  in  cold,  phlegmatic  type  would  be  a 
crime,  but  any  man  who  comes  out  victor 
over  one  of  those  green  wolves  of  the  Tip- 
pecanoe rapids  will  say  with  Umslopagaas, 
"  It  was  a  kingly  fray/' 

That  night  we  lay  below  the  third  of 
those  strange  reefs  and  next  morning, 
after  we  had  gone  back  and  shot  them  all 
a  second  time,  we  kept  on  down  the  river, 
seeking  for  still  more.  Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed, for  they  appeared  with  regularity 
for  mile  after  mile.  While  we  were  lying 
on  a  broad,  flat  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  with  the  swirling  water  all  around  us 
Smith  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  the  bar- 
rier we  had  passed  a  .short  time  before. 
By  and  by  he  said: 

"  I  can't  understand  'em.  They're  the 
most  remarkable  geological  formation  I 
ever  saw.  They  look  a  little  like  glacial 
moraines,  but  how  did  they  get  here  ? " 

I  had  no  answer,  but  the  riddle  was 
solved  within  an  hour.  We  came  upon  the 
cabin  of  a*  woodsman,  and  after  a  proper  in- 
terval and  due  reference  to  those  topics 
which  must  first  be  discussed  at  such  a 
meeting,  we  mentioned  the  subject  of  our 
thoughts. 

"Them  rocks?"  he  said.  "Them's  the 
fish  dams  of  the  Pottawattamies.  You've 
bin  a  runnin'  of  'em  all  th'  mornin',  hain't 
yeh?" 

So  that  was  the  mystery.  Those  rugged 
ramparts  had  been  built  by  the  Indians  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  still  remained 
as  a  silent  and  enduring  monument  to  the 
pluckiest  fish  that  swims — the  bass  of  the 
Tipjjecanoe.  Once  their  purpose  was  un- 
derstood it  was  easy  to  grasp  the  fishing 
methods  of  the  vanished  red  men.  A  long 
line  of  Indians  would  doubtless  be  thrown 
across  the  rfver  at  a  distance  above  the 
dam  selected,  whence  it  would  move  slowly 
down  stream,  driving  the  bass.  The  con- 
verging walls  of  rock  would  gather  the  fish 
in  a  panic  at  the  central  opening  through 
which  they  would  plunge  only  to  be  scooped 
ip  in  rude  mats  of  basketwork  made  of 
billow  and  shaped  like  the  seines  of  to-day. 

The  drop  in   the  water  as   it   plunged 

hrough  the  centre  of  the  dams  when  we 

shot   them  was   from   one   to   three  feet. 


Many  of  the  walls  of  rock  were  built  so 
well,  and  have  so  sturdily  resisted  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  that  they  could  be  used 
to-day  for  the  purpose  that  inspired  their 
creation.  The  labor  of  the  Indians  in 
building  them  was  prodigious,  for  many  of 
the  dams  are  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  long  and  six  feet  high,  while 
some  of  the  boulders  are  six  to  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  After  our  mishap  we  used 
more  caution  in  shooting  into  the  rocky 
funnels  through  which  the  river  plunged. 
A  few  were  too  dangerous  to  attempt,  but 
in  most  cases  a  preliminary  survey  ob- 
tained by  scrambling  out  over  the  rocks 
showed  us  that  the  water  in  the  centre,  no 
matter  how  narrow  or  swift,  was  solid  and 
free  from  hidden  dangers  underneath. 

Having  thus  careened  from  end  to  end 
of    the    Pottawattamies'    fish    market    we 
turned  up  stream  again,  and  on  our  final 
trip  through  the  region  of  the  dams  we 
paid  our  respects  to  the  green  devils  who 
dwelt  beneath  us.     Sometimes  we  stood  on 
rocks  or  hip  deep  in  the  rushing  water  and 
let  a  cricket  dance  down  among  the  eddies 
until  a  living  bolt  would  shoot  from  below 
and  strike   it.     Smith  was  a  hard  loser. 
Even  now  I  can  see  the  look  of  rage  upon 
his  face  as  he  stood  in  the  river  one  day, 
empty  landing  net  in  hand,  after  my  own 
carelessness  had  lost  a  magnificent  fish.  He 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  his  clenched  hands 
were  lifted  to  high  heaven  like  a  litho- 
^  graph  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  language 
that  rose  over  the  roar  of  the  rapids  con- 
signed me  and  all  created  fish  to  an  ever- 
lasting   frying    pan    hereafter.    But  the 
greatest   glory  of  those  contests  was  in 
striking  a  big  bass  just  as  we  shot  through 
the  centre  of  a  rock  dam.     In  this  we  suc- 
ceeded   several    times,    and    the    blissful 
agony  of  those  moments  was  worth  all  the 
tackle   that   they  cost.     Only   once  more, 
though,  did  we  succeed  in  landing  a  fish 
after  such  an  experience. 

It  is  but  small  wonder  that  the  bass  of 
this  particular  stretch  of  a  little  known 
river  should  possess  such  remarkable 
strength  and  gameness.  Theirs  is  indeed 
the  strenuous  life.  For  tens  of  thousands 
of  generations  their  ancestors  have  hung 
there,  noses  up  stream,  fighting  the  swift 
current  and  darting  among  the  rocks  they 
love.  Their  flesh  is  as  firm  as  a  lump  of 
hard  rubber.  Every  ounce  in  them  is 
muscle. 
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Below  the  barriers  of  the Fottawatt amies 
the  character  of  the  river  chan^d  again. 
The  rocky  ledges,  the  rapida,  and  the  black 
boulders  were  left  behind,  and  as  we 
drifted  on  between  the  hills  and  woods  we 
»|uirmed  among  scores  of  rugged  islands 
that  were  sombre  with  the  shadows  of  great 
trees.  It  was  as  thoutch  the  river  knew  its 
days  of  pranks  were  over ;  that  hencefor- 
ward its  waters  were  to  blend  with  those 
ever  more  majestic  floods  which  sweep  at 
last  into  the  distant  sea. 

When  the  light  of  that  last  day  slowly 
faded  into  blackness  Smith  was  played  out, 
and  he  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  at  my  feet, 
I  still  sat  at  the  paddle.  By  and  by  the 
moon  came  up  to  guide  me  on  the  way.  So 
we  drifted  along  while  the  moonbeams 
played  with  the  ripples,  and  I  forgot  my 
empty  stomach  and  dreamed  we  were  float- 
ing on  a  river  of  bubbling  quicksilver. 
Suddenly  I  realized  that  I  was  listening  to 
a  sound  that  came  creeping  through  the 
air  from  afar  off. 

"Smith,"  I  said,  with  a  gentle  kick. 
"  Smith,  wake  up.  I  think  there's  a  steam- 
boat coming  up  the  river," 

Then  we  both  listened;  presently  the 
rhythmical  hallo  crystalized  into  syllables, 
and  the  soft  breeze  brought  to  us  the 
words.  "All  hands  forward;  swing  to  the 
light." 

"  Well   I'm   darned,"  whispered   Smith ; 
"who'd  a  believed  it'l" 
"  Ssh!  "  I  said,    "  They're  on  a  sandbar." 


Again  it  came:  "Six  to  tne  right; 
six  to  the  left;  two  in  front."  Then  louder 
and  clearer  than  before  we  caught  the 
pilot's  words:     "Take   hold   all;   four   in 

We  swept  round  a  bend  in  the  stream 
and  looked  for  the  steamboat.  She  was  not 
in  sight.  The  pilot's  voice  seemed  to  come 
from  up  above,  somewhere,  and  mingled 
with  his  orders  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound 
of  squeaky  music. 

With  H  shriek  of  laughter  Smith  fell 
back  in  the  uaiioe.  "  Steamboat! "  be 
howled;  "it's  a  country  hoe-down." 

And  it  waa.  Out  from  the  open  door  of 
a  farm  house  that  stood  high  up  on  the 
wooded  hill  there  streamed  a  btoad  band 
of  light  that  lay  before  the  slope,  among 
the  trees,  like  a  highway  of  the  fairies. 
Shapes  and  shadows  danced  and  flitted  past 
the  open  doorway  like  bugs  around  our 
little  lantern  in  the  boat,  and  shrill  above 
the  clatter  and  the  scuffle  there  came  tlic 
sound  of  laughter  and  the  strains  of  the 
old  Virginia  reel.  .  .  .  Far  down  the 
moonlit  river  the  mellow  sound  followed  us, 
softer  and  fainter  it  grew,  fainter  and 
sweeter  on  the  Still  night  air  until  flnally 
it  died  away  and  was  gone,  and  all  was 
silent  save  the  cricket  and  the  tree  toad. 

An  hour  afterward  we  slowly  drifted 
past  a  long  sandbar,  and  saw  ahead  of  us 
the  vast  curtain  of  gray  mist  that  broods 
by  night  over  the  sullen  current  of  the 
classic  Wabash. 
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I  WAS  fishing,  one  September  afternoon, 
in  the  cold  pool  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  trying  in  twenty  ways,  .as  the 
dark  evergreen  shadows  lengthened  across 
the  water,  to  beguile  some  wary  old  trout 
into  taking  my  flies.  They  lived  there,  a 
score  of  them,  in  a  dark  well  among  the  lily 
pads,  where  a  cold  spring  bubbled  up  from 
the  bottom;  and  their  moods  and  humors 
were  a  perpetual  source  of  worry  or  amuse- 
ment, according  to  the  humor  of  the  fisher- 
man himself.  For  days  at  a  tiYne  they 
would  lie  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  lily  pads, 
in  stupid  or  sullen  indifference.  Then  noth- 
ing tempted  them.  Flies,  worms,  crickets, 
rcdfina,  bumble  bees,  all  at  the  end  of 
dainty  hair  leaders,  were  drawn  with  crink- 
ling wavelets  over  their  heads,  or  dropped 
gently  beside  them;  but  they  only  swirled 
sullenly  aside,  grouty  as  King  Ahab  when 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  would 
eat  no  bread. 

At  such  times  the  little  flsh  swarmed  out 
of  the  pads  and  ran  riot  in  the  pool. 
Chubs,  shiners,  "  punltin "  seeds,  perch, 
boiled  up  at  your  flies  or  chased  each  other 
in  savage  warfare  through  the  forbidden 
water,  which  seemed  to  intoxicate  them  by 
its  cool  freshness.  You  had  only  to  swing 
your  canoe  up  near  the  shadow  edge  of  the 
pool,  among  the  lily  pads,  and  draw  your 
cast  once  across  the  open  water  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  would  eat  trout  for 
breakfast.  If  the  small  fish  chased  your 
flies,  then  you  might  as  well  go  home  or 
study  nature;  you  would  certainly  get  no 
trout.  But  you  could  never  tell  when  the 
change  would  come.  With  the  smallest 
occasion,  sometimes — a  change  in  the  air, 
the  run  of  a  cat's-paw  breeze,  a  cloud 
shadow  drifting  over — a  transformation 
would  sweep  over  the  speckled  Ahabs  lying 
deep  under  the  lily  pads.  Some  blind,  un- 
known feeling  would  run  through  the  pool, 
before  ever  a  trout  had  changed  his  posi- 
tion. Looking  over  the  side  of  your  canoe 
you  would  see  the  little  fish  darting  away 
among  the  pads,  seeking  safety  in  shallow 
^'ftter.  leaving  the  pool  to  its  tyrant  masters. 


A  playful  mood  would  often  follow  the 
testy  humor.  The  plunge  of  a  three-pound 
fish,  the  slap-dash  of  a  dozen  smaller  ones 
would  startle  you  into  nervous  casting.  But 
again  you  might  as  well  spare  your  efforts, 
which  only  served  to  acquaint  the  trout 
with  the  best  frauds  in  your  fly  book.  They 
would  rush  at  hackle  or  coachman  or  silver 
doctor,  swirl  under  it,  jump  over  it,  but 
never  take  it  in.  They  played  with  floating 
leaves;  their  wonderful  eyes  caught  the 
shadow  of  a  passing  mosquito  across  the 
silver  mirror  of  their  roof,  and  their  broad 
tails  flung  them  up  to  intercept  it;  but  they 
wanted  nothing  more  than  play  or  exercise, 
and  they  would  not  touch  your  baits.  And 
then,  once  in  a  way,  there  would  come  a  day 
when  your  study  and  patience  found  their 
rich  reward.  The  slish  of  a  line,  the  soft 
drop  of  a  fly  on  the  farther  edge  of  the  pool 
— and  then  the  shriek  of  your  reel,  buzzing 
up  the  quiet  hillside,  was  answered  by  a 
loud  snort,  as  the  deer  that  lived  there 
bounded  away  in  alarm,  calling  her  two 
fawns  to  follow.  But  you  scarcely  noticed; 
your  head  and  hands  were  too  full,  trying 
to  keep  the  big  trout  away  from  the  lily 
pads,  where,  with  your  light  tackle,  you 
would  certainly  lose  him. 

On  this  afternoon  of  which  I  write  the 
trout  were  neither  playful  nor  sullen.  No 
more  were  they  hungry.  The  first  cast  of 
my  midget  flies  across  the  pool  brought  no 
answer.  That  was  good ;  the  little  fish  had 
been  ordered  out  evidently.  larger  flies 
followed,  but  the  big  trout  neither  played 
with  them  nor  let  them  alone ;  they  followed 
cautiously,  a  foot  astern,  to  the  near  edge 
of  the  lily  pads,  and  swirled  down  again  to 
their  cool  haunts.  They  were  suspicious 
clearly ;  and  with  the  low^r  orders,  as  with 
men,  the  best  rule  in  such  a  case  is  to  act 
naturally,  with  more  quietness  than  usual, 
and  give  them  time  to  get  over  their  sus- 
picion. 

As  I  waited,  my  flies  resting  among  the 
pads  near  the  canoe,  curious  sounds  came 
floating  down  the  hillside-^rui,  pfu/, 
prrrrrt!  whit-hwitf  whit-kwilf  pr-r-rt,  pr-r- 
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r-i!  ooo  it,  000  Uf  prrreeeel — this  last  with 
a  swift  burr  of  wings.     And  the  curious 
sounds,   half  questioning,  half  muffled  in 
extreme  caution,  gave  a  fleeting  impression 
of  gliding  in  and  out  amdng  the  tangled 
underbrush.     "A  flock  of  partridges,"   I 
thought,  and  turned  to  listen  more  intently. 
The  shadows  had  grown  long  with  a  sug- 
gestion  of  coming  night,  and  other  ears 
than  mine  had  heard  the  sounds  with  inter- 
est.     A  swifter  shadow  fell  on  the  water, 
and  I  looked  up  quickly  to  see  a  big  owl 
sail  silently  out  from  the  opposite  hill  and 
perch   on  a  blasted  stub*  overlooking  the 
pool.     Kookooskoos  had  been  sleeping  in  a 
big  spruce  when  the  sounds  waked  him,  and 
he   started  out  instantly,  not  to  hunt — it 
was  still  too  bright — ^but  to  locate  his  game 
and  follow  silently  to  the  roosting  place, 
near  which  he  would  hide  and  wait  till  the 
twilight  fell  darkly.    I  could  see  it  all  in 
his  attitude  as  he  poised  forward,  swinging 
his  great  head  to  and  fro,  like  a  dog  on  an 
air  trail,  locating  the  flock  accurately  be- 
fore he  should  take  another  flight. 

Up  on  the  hillside  the  eager  sounds  had 
stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  some  strange 
sixth   sense  had  -  warned  the  birds  to  be 
silent.     The  owl  was  puzzled,  holding  him- 
self ready  for  instant  action,  while  I  sat 
very  still  in  my  canoe,  not  daring  to  move 
lest,  the  fierce  eyes  should  see  me  and  take 
alarm.    Some  faint  sound,  too  faint  for  m^' 
ears,  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  on  the 
instant  I  reached  for  the  tiny  rifle  lying 
before  me  in  the  canoe.    Just  as  he  spread 
his  wings  to  investigate  the  new  sound  the 
rifle  spoke,  and  he  tumbled  heavily  to  the 
shore.    "  One  robber  the  less,"  I  was  think- 
ing when  the  canoe  swung  slightly  on  the 
water.  There  was  a  heavy  plunge,  a  vicious 
jerk  at  my  unheeded  line,  and  I  grabbed  my 
rod  to  find  myself  fast  to  a  big  trout,  who 
had  been  watching  my  flies  from  his  hiding 
among  the  lily  pads  till  his  suspicions  were 
quieted    and    the    first    slight    movement 
brought  him  up  with  a  rush. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  lay  in  my  canoe, 
where  I  could  see  him  plainly  to  my  heart's 
content.  I  was  waiting  for  the  pool  to 
grow  quiet  again,  when  a  new  sound  came 
from  the  underbrush^a  rapid  plop,  lop,  lop, 
lop,  lop,  like  the  sound  in  a  bottle  as  the 
water  is  poured  out  and  the  air  rushes  in. 
There  was  a  brook  yonder,  a  lonely  little 
stream  that  had  lost  itself  among  the  alders 
and  forgotten  all  its  music  y  and  my  first 


thought  was  that  some  animal  was  standing 
in  the  water  to  drink,  and  waking  the  voice 
of  the  brook  as  the  current  rippled  past  his 
legs.  The  canoe  glided  over  to  find  out 
what  he  was,  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
sounds  came  the  umnistakable  questioning 
whit'kxvit  of  partridges — and  there  they 
were,  just  a  vanishing  glimpse  of  alert 
forms  and  keen  eyes  gliding  among  the 
tangled  alder  stems.  When  near  the  brook 
they  had  changed  the  soft  gossipy  chatter 
by  which  a  flock  holds  itself  together  in  the 
wild  tangles  of  the  burned  lands,  and  made 
a  curious  liquid  sound,  so  like  the  gurgling 
of  water  by  a  mossy  stone  that  it  would 
have  deceived  me  completely  had  I  not 
seen  the  birds.  It  was  as  if  they  tried  to 
remind  the  little  alder  brook  of  the  music 
it  had  lost  far  back  among  the  hills. 

Now  I  had  been  straightly  charged,  on 
leaving  camp,  to  bring  back  three  part- 
ridges for  our  Sunday  dinner.  My  own 
little  flock  had  grown  a  bit  tired  of  trout 
and  canned  foods,  and  a  taste  o£  young 
broiled  partridges,  which  I 'had  recently 
given  them,  had  left  them  hungry  for  more. 
So  I  left  the  pool  and  my  fishing  rod,  just 
as  the  trout  began  to  rise,  to  glide  into  the 
alders  with  my  pocket  rifle. 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  birds  there, 
full  grown  and  strong  of  wing,  that  had 
not  yet  decided  to  scatter  to  the  four  winds, 
as  had  most  of  the  coveys  which  one  might 
meet  on  the  burned  lands.  All  summer 
long,  while  berries  are  plenty,  the  flocks 
hold  together,  finding  ten  pairs  of  quiet 
eyes  much  better  protection  against  sur- 
prises than  one  frightened  pair.  Each  flock 
is  then  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
mother  bird;  and  one  who  follows  them 
then  gets  some  curious  and  intensely  inter- 
esting glimpses  of  a  partridge's  education. 
If  the  mother  bitd  is  killed  by  owl  or  hawk 
or  weasel,  the  flock  still  holds  together, 
while  berries  last,  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  its  own  number,  more  bold  or  cun- 
ning than  the  others.  But  with  the  ripen- 
ing autumn,  when  the  birds  have  learned, 
or  think  they  have  learned,  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness, 
the  covey  scatters,  partly  to  cover  a  wider 
range  in  feeding,  partly  in  natural  revolt 
at  maternal  authority,  which  no  bird  or 
animal  likes  to  endure  after  he  has  once 
learned  to  take  care  of  himself. 

I  followed  the  flock  cautiously  through 
an  interminable  tangle  of  alders  that  bor- 
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dered  the  little  stream,  and  learned  some 
things  about  them ;  though  they  gave  me  no 
chance  whatever  for  a  rifle  shot.  The 
mother  was  gone;  their  leader  was  a  small 
bird,  the  smallest  of  the  lot,  who  kept  them 
moving  in  dense  cover,  running,  crouching, 
hiding,  curious  about  me  and  watching  me, 
yet  keeping  themselves  beyond  reach  of 
harm.  All  the  while  the  leader  talked  to 
them,  a  curious  language  of  cheeping  and 
whistling;  and  they  answered  back  with 
questions  or  sharp  exclamations  as  my  head 
appeared  in  sight  for  a  moment.  Where 
the  cover  was  densest  they  waited  till  I  was 
almost  upon  them  before  they  whisked  out 
of  sight ;  and  where  there  was  a  bit  of  open- 
ing they  soared  up  on  strong  wings,  or 
sailed  swiftly  away  from  a  fallen  log  with 
the  noiseless  flight  that  a  partridge  knows 
so  well  how  to  use  when  the  occasion  comes. 

Already  the  instinct  to  scatter  was  at 
work  among  them.  During  the  day  they 
had  probably  been  feeding  separately  along 
the  great  hillside;  but  with  lengthening 
shadows  they  came  together  again  to  face 
the  wilderness  night  in  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  old  companionship.  And  I 
had  fortunately  been  quiet  enough  at  my 
fishing  to  hear  when  the  leader  began  to 
call  them  together,  and  they  had  ansi^ered, 
here  and  there,  from  their  feeding. 

I  gave  up  following  them  after  a  while 
— they  were  too  quick  for  me  in  the  dense 
cover — and  came  out  of  the  swamp  to  the 
ridge,  where  I  ran  along  a  deer  path  and 
circled  down  ahead  of  the  birds,  by  a  thick- 
et of  cedar  where  I  thought  they  might  pass 
the  night.  Presently  I  heard  them  coming 
— u'hH-hwttf  pr-r-r,  pr-r-r,  prut,  prut!  and 
saw  five  or  six  of  them  running  rapidly. 
The  little  leader  saw  me  at  the  same  in- 
stant and  dodged  back  out  of  sight.  Most 
of  his  flock  followed  him;  but  one  bird, 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  jumped  to  a 
fallen  log,  drew  himself  up  straight  as  a 
string,  and  eyed  me  steadily.  The  little 
rifle  spoke  promptly;  and  I  stowed  him 
away  comfortably,  a  fine  plump  bird,  minus 
his  head,  in  a  big  pocket  of  my  hunting 
shirt. 

At  the  report  another  partridge,  all  agog 
at  the  unknown  sound,  flew  to  a  thick 
spruce,  pressed  close  against  the  trunk  to 
hide  himself,  and  stood  listening  intently. 
Whether  he  was  waiting  to  hear  the  sound 
again,  or  was  frightened  and  listening  for 
the  call  of  the  leader,  I  could  not  tell.     I 


fired  quickly  and  saw  him  sail  down  agaimi 
the  hillside,  with  a  loud  thump  and  a  trail 
of  feathers  behind  him,  to  tell  me  that  ht 
was  hard  hit. 

I  followed  quickly,  hearing  an  occasiooil 
flutter  of  wings  to  guide  my  feet,  till  the 
sounds  vanished  into  a  great  tangle  of  xm- 
derbrush  and  fallen  trees.  I  searched  here 
ten  minutes  or  more  in  vain,  then  listened 
in  the  vast  silence  for  a  longer  period;  but 
the  bird  had  hidden  himself  away  and  vas 
watching  me,  no  doubt,  out  of  some  corer 
of  bending  ferns,  where  an  ofd  mi^t  pass 
by  without  finding  him.  Keluctantlj  I 
turned  away  toward  the  swamp. 

Close  beside  me  was  a  great  fallen  log. 
On  my  right  was  another;  and  the  two  bad 
fallen  so  as  to  make  a  great  letter  V,  their 
tops  resting  together  against  the  hifl.  Be- 
tween the  two  were  several  huge  trees  grow- 
ing among  the  rocks  and  underbrush.  I 
climbed  to  one  of  these  fallen  trees  ani 
moved  along  it  cautiously,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  ground,  looking  down  in- 
tently for  a  stray  brown  feather  to  guide 
me  to  my  lost  partridge. 

Suddenly  the  log  under  my  feet  began  to 
rock  gently.  I  stopped  in  astonishmeDt 
looking  for  the  cause  of  the  strange  teeter. 
But  there  was  nothing  on  the  log  but  my- 
self. After  a  moment  I  went  on  again, 
looking  again  for  my  partridge.  Again  the 
log  rocked  heavily,  almost  throwing  me  off. 
Then  I  noticed  that  the  top  of  the  other 
log,  which  lay  balanced  across  a  great  rodt, 
was  under  the  top  of  my  log,  and  was  being 
pried  up  by  something  on  the  other  end. 
Some  animal  was  there,  and  it  flashed  upon 
me  suddenly  that  he  was  heavy  enou^  to 
lift  my  weight  with  his  strange  lever.  I 
stole  along  so  as  to  look  behind  a  great  tree, 
and  there  on  the  other  log,  not  twenty  feet 
away,  a  big  bear  was  standing,  twisting 
himself  uneasily,  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  go  on  or  go  back  on  his  unstable  foot- 
ing. 

He  discovered  me  at  the  instant  that  my 
face  appeared  behind  the  tree.  SuA  sur 
prise,  such  wonder,  I  have  seldom  seen  in 
an  animal's  face.  For  a  long  moment  he 
met  my  eyes  steadily  with  his.  Then  be 
began  to  twist  again,  while  the  logs  rocied 
up  and  down.  Again  he  looked  at  tbe 
strange  animal  on  the  other  log;  but  tbe 
face  behind  the  tree  had  not  moved  nor 
changed;  the  eyes  looked  steadily  into  bis. 
With  a  startled  movement  he  plunged  off 
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into  the  underbrush;  and  but  for  a  swift 
grip  on  a  branch  the  sudden  lurch  would 
have  sent  me  off  backward  amon^r  the  rocks. 
As  he  jumped  I  heard  a  swift  flutter  of 
win^  and,  foUowin^r  it»  a  moment  later  I 
had  the  second  partridge  stowed  away  with 
his  brother  in  my  hunting  shirt. 

The  rest  of  the  flock  had  scattered  widely 
by  this  time.  I  heard  one  or  two  and  fol- 
lowed ;  but  they  dodged  away  into  the  thick 
alders  where  I  could  not  find  them  quick 
enough  with  my  rifle  sight.  After  a  vain 
hasty  shot  or  two,  I  went  back  to  my  fish- 
ing. 

Woods  and  lake  were  soon  quiet  again; 
the  trout  had  stopped  rising,  in  one  of  their 
sudden  moods ;  a  vast  silence  brooded  over 
the  place,  unbroken  by  any  buzz  of  my 
noisy  reel,  and  the  twilight  shadows  were 
growing  deeper  and  deeper  when  the  soft, 
gliding,  questioning  chatter  of  partridges 
came  floating  out  of  the  alders.  The  leader 
was  there  in  the  thickest  tangle — I  had 
learned  in  an  hour  to  recogrnize  his  peculiar 
prut,  prut — and  from  the  hillside  and  the 
alder  swamp  and  the  big  evergreens  his 
flock  were  answering;  here  a  Icwit,  and 
there  a  prut,  and  beyond  a  swift  burr  of 
wings,  all  drawing  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether. 

I  had  still  a  third  partridge  to  get  for 
my  own  hungry  flock,  so  I  stole  swiftly  back 
into  the  alder  swamp.  There  I  found  a 
little  game  path  and  crept  along  it  on  hands 
and  knees,  drawing  cautiously  near  to  the 
leader's  continued  calling. 

In  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  low  black 
alders,  surrounded  by  a  perfect  hedge  of 
bushes,  I  found  him  at  last.  He  was  on  the 
lower  end  of  a  fallen  log,  gliding  rapidly 
up  and  down,  spreading  wings  and  tail  and 
budding  ruff  as  if  he  were  drumming,  and 
sending  out  his  peculiar  call  at  every  pause. 
Above  him,  in  a  long  line  on  the  same  log, 
five  other  partridges  were  sitting,  perfectly 
quiet,  save  now  and  then,  when  an  answer 
came  to  the  leader's  call,  they  would  turn 
their  heads  and  listen  intently  till  the 
lowest  underbrush  parted  cautiously  and 
another  partridge  flitted  up  beside  them. 
Then  another  call,  and  from  the  distant 
hillside  a  faint  Icwit,  kwity  and  a  rush  of 
wings  in  answer;  and  another  partridge 
shot  in  on  swift  pinions  to  pull  himself  up 
on  the  log  beside  his  fellows.  The  line 
would  open  hospitably  to  let  him  in;  then 
the  row  grew  silent  again  as  the  leader 


called,  turning  their  heads  from  side  to 
side  for  the  faint  answers. 

There  were  nine  on  the  log  at  last.  Hk 
calling  grew  louder  and  louder;  yet  for  ser* 
eral  minutes  now  no  answer  came  bt^ 
The  flock  grew  uneasy ;  the  leader  ran  froa 
his  log  to  the  brush  and  back  again,  caDisg 
loudly,  while  a  low  chatter,  the  first  breik 
in  their  strange  silence,  ran  back  and  forth 
through  the  family  on  the  log.  Hiere  wcfe 
others  to  come;  but  where  were  they,  and 
why  did  they  tarry?  It  was  growing  Ute; 
already  an  owl  had  hooted;  and  the  roost- 
ing place  was  still  far  away.  Prui,  prutr 
prrrr  eee!  called  the  leader,  and  the  chatter 
ceased  as  the  whole  flock  listened.  I  turned 
my  head  to  the  hillside  to  listen  also  for  tlie 
laggards,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Stre 
for  the  cry  of  a  low-flying  loon  and  the 
snap  of  a  twig — ^too  sharp  and  hea?y  for 
little  feet  to  make — ^the  woods  were  all 
silent.  As  I  turned  to  the  log  again  some- 
thing warm  and  heavy  rested  against  mj 
side.  Then  I  knew ;  and  with  the  knowled^ 
came  a  swift  thrill  of  regrret  that  made  me 
feel  guilty  and  out  of  place  in  the  silent 
woods.  The  leader  was  calling,  the  siknt 
flock  were  waiting,  for  two  of  their  number 
who  would  never  answer  the  caU  again. 

I  lay  scarcely  ten  yards  from  the  log  on 
which  the  sad  little  drama  went  on  in  the 
twilight  shadows,  the  great  silence  growing 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  if  the  wilderness  it- 
self were  in  sympathy,  and  had  ceased  aO 
its  cries  to  listen.  Once,  at  the  first  ^impse 
of  the  group,  I  had  raised  my  rifle  and  cor- 
ered  the  head  of  the  largest  bird;  bat  cari- 
osity to  know  what  they  were  doing  bid 
held  me  back.  Now  a  deeper  feeling  hid 
taken  its  place;  the  rifle  slid  from  my  hind 
and  lay  unnoticed  among  the  fallen  leates. 
Again  the  leader  called ;  the  flock  drew  it- 
self up,  like  a  row  of  gray-brown  statues. 
every  eye  bright,  every  ear  listening,  till 
some  vague  sense  of  fear  and  danger  die* 
them  together,  and  they  huddled  on  the 
ground  in  a  close  group — ^all  but  the  leader, 
who  stood  above  them,  counting  them  orer 
and  over,  apparently,  and  anon  sending  his 
cry  out  into  the  darkening  woods. 

I  took  one  of  the  birds  out  of  my  po^ 
and  began  to  smoothe  the  rumpled  brown 
feathers.  How  beautiful  he  was,  how  pe^ 
fectly  adapted  in  form  and  color  for  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  had  lived!  And  I 
had  taken  his  life — the  only  thing  he  hid. 
Its  beauty,  and  something  deeper,  which  is 
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the  sad  mystery  of  all  life,  were  gone  for- 
ever. All  summer  long  be  had  run  about 
on  glad  little  feet,  delighting  in  Nature's 
abundance,  calling  brightly  to  hia  fellows 
as  they  glided  in  and  out  in  eager  search 
among  the  lights  and  shadows.  Fear  on  the 
one  hand,  absolute  obedience  to  hia  mother 
on  the  other,hBd  been  the  twogrcat  factors 
of  his  life.  Between  them  he  grew  etrong, 
keen,  alert,  Icnowiug  perfectly  when  to  run 
and  tvhen  to  fly  and  when  to  crouch  motion- 
leas  as  danger  passed  with  blinded  eyes. 

Then,  when  his  strength  was  perfect,  and 
he  glided  alone  through  the  wilderness 
coverts  in  watchful  self-dependence,  at  last 
— a  moment's  curiosity,  a  quick  eager 
glance  at  the  strange  animal  standing  so 
still  under  the  cedar,  a  flash,  a  noise,  and 
all  was  over.  The  call  of  the  leader,  to 
which  he  had  always  answered,  went 
searching,  searching  through  the  woods, 
and  he  gave  no  heed. 

The  hand  had  grown  suddenly  very  ten- 
der as  it  stroked  hia  feathers.  I  had  taken 
his  life;  I  must  answer  for  him.  I  raised 
my  head  and  gave  the  clear  whit-kwit  of  a 
running  partridge.  Instantly  the  leader 
answered;  the  flock  sprang  to  the  log  again 
and  turned  their  heads  in  my  direction  to 
listen.  Another  call,  and  now  the  flock 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  lay  close,  while 
the  leader  drew  himself  up  straight  and 
tense  on  the  log  and  became  part  of  a  dead 
stub  beside  him.  Something  was  wrong  in 
my  call ;  the  birds  were  suspicious,  knowing 
not  what  danger  had  kept  their  fellows 
silent  so  long,  and  now  threatened  them 
out  of  the  black  alders.    A  moment's  intent 


listening;  then  the  leader  stepped  slowly 
down  from  his  tog  and  came  toward  me 
cautiously,  halting,  hiding,  listening,  glid- 
ing, swinging  far  out  to  one  side  and  back 
again  in  stealthy  advance,  till  be  drew  him- 
self  up  abruptly  at  sight  of  my  face  peer- 
ing out  of  the  underbrush.  For  a  long  two 
minutes  he  never  stirred  so  much  as  an  eye- 
lid. Then  he  glided  swiftly  back,  with  a 
faint,  puzzled,  questioning  Jcwit-kioit,  to 
where  his  flock  were  waiting.  A  low  signal 
that  1  could  barely  hear,  a  awift  movement 
—then  the  flock  thundered  away,  in  scat- 
tered flight,  into  the  waiting  woods. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  was  crouched  in 
some  thick  underbrush  looking  up  into  a 
great  spruce,  where  I  could  just  make  out 
the  leader  standing  by  an  upright  branch, 
in  sharp  silhouette  against  the  glowing 
west.  I  had  followed  his  swift  flight  and 
now  lay  listening  again  to  his  searching 
summons  as  it  went  out  through  the  twi- 
light, calling  his  little  flock  to  the  roosting 
tree.  From  the  swamp,  the  hillside,  and 
far  down  by  the  quiet  lake  they  answered, 
faintly  at  first,  then  with  clearer  call  and 
the  whirr  of  swift  wings  as  they  came  in. 
But  already  I  had  seen  and  heard  enough, 
too  much,  indeed,  for  my  peace  of  mind.  I 
crept  away  through  the  swamp,  the  muffled 
sounds  following  me  even  to  my  canoe ; 
first  a  plaint,  as  if  something  were  lacking 
to  the  placid  lake  and  quiet  woods  and  the 
soft  beauty  of  twilight ;  and  then  a  faint 
question,  always  heard  in  the  kwil  of  a 
partridge,  as  if  only  I  could  explain  why 
two  eager  voices  would  never  again  answer 
to  roll  call  when  the  shadows  lengthened. 


SUSPICIOUS   CHARACTERS   OF   THE   WOODS 

By  WILLIAM  S.  RICE 

or,  perhaps,  on  the  same  premises  where 
you  are  staying. 


beautiful  ._. 

plant  kinKtlom.     I 
ally  expose  oursel 


along  with   me  this 
rninii  1  will  give  you 
villains   of    the 

to  their  influence  it 


th. 


inil    thicketH    indi 
your  hunting  or  fishing 
utter  a  word  of  cautioi 
gerous   characters  you 
counter. 

Xo,  I  <lo  not  refer  to  tramps,  boars,  or 
snakes,  but  to  much  more  sly  and  danger- 
ous foPB.  the  poisonous  plants  anil  shrubr 
which  lurk  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  an 
there  lie  in  wait  for  their  victims  by 
fence  post,  woodland  path,  pile  of  boulder 
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would  be  wise  if  we  observed  aume  precau- 
tions. Let  us  carry  with  ua  a  flask  of  cold 
water,  iuto  which  we  have  dissolved  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  baking  aoda — this  ia 
to  be  our  antidote  for  ivy  poisoning-.  The 
eun  18  getting  higher  in  the  sky,  and  we 
had  better  be  off  before  the  heat  becomea 
too  great;  so  come  along,  and  we  will  take 
this  shady  lane  bordered  with  locust  trees, 
that  leads  to  the  stream  which  flows 
through  Bennet's  Hollow.  As  we  walk 
along  you  remark  enthusiastically,  "  What 
a  great  place  this  would  be  to  lie  under 
the  trees  and  rest,  after  a  long,  tiresome 
trip  in  the  hot  sun!" 

Yes,  so  thought  the  ignorant  teamster 
whom   I    found   here   one    day,   taking   a 


mouths  and  not  be  poisoned,  while  many  I 
know  "take  it"  if  they  come  within  a 
dozen  feet  of  the  plant,  when  the  wind 
blows  in  their  direction.  So  at  any  rale 
give  it  a  wide  berth  and  take  no  chances. 

"But,"  you  protest,  "how  are  we,  why 
are  not  botanists,  going  to  recognize  it. 
when,  as  you  say,  it  masquerades  in  so 
many  different   characters  ? 

"  Xow  here  it  is,  a  low  shrub  possibly  a 
foot  high,  while  there  on  the  locust  trees 
it  assumes  a  graceful  vine  with  stout  hairy 
stems,  then  again,  on  the  locust  trees,  the 
ivy  sends  out  horizontal  branches  like  a 
tree;  these  characteristics  are  puzzling." 

All  very  true,  but  listen;  the  solution 
is  easy.    By  its  irregular,  coarse  toothed. 


"  snooze "  in  the  most  luxuriant  bed  of 
poison  ivy  to  be  found  in  this  locality. 
Warned  of  his  fate,  he  awoke  to  the  real- 
ization of  hia  dangerous  surroundings;  but 
not  quickly  enough,  for  the  venomous 
plants  had  gotten  in  their  work  already  ; 
and  he  paid  later  the  penalty — a  severe 
eruption  of  the  akin  and  a  face  swollen  to 
such  a  degree  that  his  features  were 
scarcely  recognizable.  By  generously  ap- ' 
plying,  with  a  wad  of  cotton,  a  solution  of 
cold  sugar  of  lead  water  several  times 
daily,  the  disease  subsided  in  a  few  days. 

"Pooh,"  I  can  hear  some  one  exclaim, 
"  I  have  often  touched  poison  ivy  and 
never  took  it."  That's  all  right.  Some 
persons  are  susceptible,  while  others  are 
not.      Some  can  put  the  leaves  into  their 


oval  pointed  leaves,  which  are  always 
grouped  in  threes,  and  the  clusters  of  small 
greenish  white  berries  conspicuous  at  this 
season,  you  shall  know  it. 

Rhus  toxicodendron  the  learned  botan- 
ists call  it:  and  isn't  that  a  high-sound- 
ing name  for  such  a  reprobate  ?  Look  at 
that  aged  specimen  about  the  fence  post, 
like  a  highwayman  lying  in  wait  for  the 
barefoot  youngsters  as  they  climb  the  fence 
to  take  a  short  cut  to  the  swimming  hole! 
In  this  form  botanists  have  given  it  a 
special  name,  Ithus  radicans.  The  country 
people  of  California  call  thia  form  of  it 
"poison  oak."  During  the  late  President 
McKinley's  trip  to  the  Golden  State,  sev- 
eral members  of  his  party,  who  had  come 
in  too  close  touch  with  nature  while  in- 
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up  well,  and  I  think,  if  you  rub  your  hands 
several  times  with  it,  you  will  not  "  take 
poison."  When  we  reach  the  brook  you 
may  wash  so  as  to  make  sure  work  of  it. 

Now  as  we  approach  the  thickets  of  al- 
der which  line  the  streams  on  both  sides 
look  sharply  about  yoi3[^  for  there  is  another 
suspicious  character  which  belongs  to  the 
Rhus  family,  hiding  among  innocent  shrubs 
and  waiting  to  brand  his  trade  mark  upon 
you,  if  you  happen  to  come  too  closely  in 
touch  with  him.  He  is  really  a  dangerous 
enemy  of  mankind, and  his  effects  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  his  relative,  the  poison  ivy, 
only  much  worse. 

This  is  the  Rhus  venenata,  commonly 
known  as  "  poison  sumach,"  and  it  is  a 
sturdy  shrub  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in 
height.  Its  four  pairs  of  oval-pointed 
leaflets  are  arranged  on  a  tapering  stem, 
which  ends  in  a  large  terminal  leaflet.  It 
looks  very  mucli  like  other  sumachs,  doesn't 
it?  Yes,  but  notice  that  its  leaflets  differ 
by  being  inclined  upward,  giving  it  a 
sprightly,  mischievous  look.  Perhaps,  at 
this  season,  it  may  escape  our  notice;  but 


in  autumn  we  cannot  miss  it, 
for  its  foliage  is  conspicuous 
then  by  its  brilliant  scarlet  col- 
oring. The  stems  of  this  shrub 
are  stout  and  grayish  in  color, 
the  leaflets  red;  and  the  clus- 
ters of  pendant  berries,  which 
are  grayish  white,  look  not 
unlike  a  miniature  bunch  of 
grapes. 

At   the   base   of  these  alder 
bushes    grows    another    three- 
leaved  ivy.  "  Poison  ivy,  sure ! '' 
my  companion  exclaims.    But 
look  carefully  and  see  for  your- 
self.   True,  there  are  the  three 
leaves    in    a    group,    almost    a 
counterpart  of  the  poison  ivy 
itself;  but  where,  oh  where,  are 
the  stout  hairy  stems  and  the 
clusters    of    whiteish    berries? 
Instead  you  will  notice  clusters 
of    purple    bean    blossoms   or, 
what  follow  later,  some  minia- 
ture limas  dangling  from  the 
slender  wiry  stem. 

Dig  this  plant  up  by  the 
roots,  for  it  has  a  secret  hidden 
from  most  of  us,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it.  Afraid  toj 
Why  it  isn't  poison  at  all;  it  is 
only  a  wild  bean  vine.  Besides  the  fact 
that  it  bears  green  pods  above  ground,  it 
has  an  underground  fruit,  or  "hog  pea- 
nut," as  it  is  called  in  some  localities. 
These  peanuts  are  small,  one-seeded  pods, 
and  few  persons  know  this  plant's  secret. 
They  are  the  seeds  for  next  year's  plants, 
produced  by  queer  underground  blossoms. 
"  There  on  that  boulder  is  a  poison  ivy 
with  ^ve  leaves ;  be  careful !  "  is  the  sage 
advice  my  companion  offers  me  as  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  new  find.  A 
fivo-lcavcd  poison  ivy!  Why,  didn't  I  just 
tell  you  that  the  poison  ivy's  leaves  are 
always  found  arranged  in  threes?  "Yes, 
but  it  looks  just  like  it,"  he  persists.  Now 
look  closely.  There  are  five  leaflets  all 
springing  from  the  same  point  of  the  stem. 
They  have  a  regular  saw  tooth  edge,  and 
the  berries  are  bluish,  almost  black.  No. 
this  is  no  relative  of  the  Rhus  family,  but 
is  closely  allied  to  the  grape,  and  its  botan- 
ical name  is  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  or. 
commonly,  Virginia  creei)€r.  It  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful native  climbers. 
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AND    ALASKA 


By  D*.  J.  A.  ALLEN 

I  AmerkiD  MuKum  of  NaMnl  H 


OUR  knowledge  of  ihe  mamniaU  of 
North  America  has  neceaearily 
progressed  slowly,  and  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  their  investigation.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  they  were  supposed  by  even  the  ex- 
perts to  be  fairly 
well  known;  it  was 
thought  that  very 
few,  if  any,  new 
forms    remained    to 


specimens,  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of 
localities,  became  available  for  the  critical 
comparison  of  allied  forma  from  different 
physiographic  areas.  Then  mammalogiats 
began  to  realize  that  we  were  only  on  the 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  a  satisfactory 
knowledge    of    the 


be    dis 


?red. 


though 

ognizcd    that    there 

filled  in  respect  to 
their  distribution 
and  much  to  be 
learned  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of 
their  habits.  The 
continpnt  had  been 
overrun  by  explor- 
ers and  collectors, 
and  there  were  few 
regions  of  any 
great  extent  that 
had  not  been  exam- 
ined, at  least  super- 
ficially. Our  larger 
museums  contained 
considerable  series 
of  many  species, 
the  study  of  which 
seemed    to    indicate 


t 


of  North  America. 
Each  year  new 
forms,  startlingly 
distinct  from  any- 
thing  previously 
known,  were  discov- 
ered— not  only  new 
species,  but  even 
new  generic  types, 
not  to  mention  the 
hosts  of  lesser 
forms,  or  subspc  ■ 
cies.to  ignore  which 
ia  to  fail  to  recog- 
nize   some    of    the 


apoi 


tant 


facts  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  varied 
forms  of  animal 
life,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  environ- 
ment in  their  de- 
velopment. 
It  i 
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that    to 

rather  than  too  few  species  had  been 
recognized.  The  fact  that  the  existing 
material  was  of  poor  quality,  as  regards 
preparation  and  field  data,  and  altogether 
too  scanty  for  final  results,  was  not 
duly  appreciated.  That  this  was,  however, 
the  true  condition  of  the  ease  became  evi- 
dent some  years  later,  when,  through  new 
methods  of  field  work,  the  accumulation 
of  large  collections  of  caref\illy  prepared 


tively  easy  matter 
to  bring  together 
material  for  the 
study  of  the  smaller 
forms,  as  the  rodents,  bats,  insectivores, 
and  smaller  carnivores,  but  a  very  differ- 
ent and  far  more  difficult  thing  to  secure 
proper  series  of  the  larger  game  animals. 
The  setting  of  a  few  score  of  small  traps, 
which  can  be  easily  transported,  and  the 
liberal  use  of  a  small  collecting  gun,  will 
secure  an  abundant  supply  of  field  mice, 
rats,  shrews,  gophers,  and  squirrels,  which 
can  be  quickly  prepared,  and  ah' 
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little  trouble  or  expeiisi,'.  It  ia  needless  to 
say  that  the  con<litioii8  are  totally  differ- 
ent with  respect  to  large  game,  in  obtain- 
ing wbieh  days  and  weeks  may  be  required 
to  locate  and  kill  a  few  specimens ;  then 
follows  the  arduous  labor  of  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  long,  wearisome  "packing" 
to  get  them  to  the  nearest  place  of  ship- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  of  the  remote 
and  almost  limitless  regions  of  the  far 
North,  the  home  of  the  caribou,  which 
noble  animal  forms  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent paper. 

Caribou  (including  the  domesticated 
reindeer)  ran^re  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  northern  third  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, from  Norway  eastward  across  Si- 
beria and  northern  North  America  to 
(ireenland,  and  southward  in  North 
America,  roughly  speaking  to  about  lati- 
tude 4S  degrees.  Up  to  within  a  few  years 
they  have  been  generally  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  single  species,  with  perhaps  two  or 
three  varieties,  the  Old  World  reindeer 
(Unngifer  tariindiia) ,  and  the  Barren 
Ground,  Greenland,  and  Woodland  caribou 


(B.  tarandua  arcticus,  R.  laTondnt  gran- 
landirus,  and  R.  tarandvs  caribou).  Even 
to  this  day  some  naturalists  claim  that 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  caribou,  and  that 
this  is  doubtfully  distinguishable  from  the 
reindeer  of  the  Old  World. 

Caribou  vary  greatly  in  color  with  sea- 
son and  age.  and  there  is  also  a  wide  range 
of  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  ihe 
antlers,  as  is  the  case  with  all  antlcred 
beasts.  Yet,  despite  a  large  amount  of 
variation  in  these  respects,  even  smonR 
members  of  the  same  herd,  a  little  serious 
attention  to  the  subject  soon  develops  eoQ' 
vincing  evidence  that  caribou  from  differ- 
ent areas  within  the  common  habitat  of 
the  group  present  strikingly  different 
characteristics.  Our  ignorance  in  the 
matter  has  been  due  to  lack  of  material 
for  comparison,  just  as  was  the  ease  twenty 
years  ago  with  the  smaller  mammals,  when 
so-called  seasonal  and  individual  varia- 
tions,  misunderstood  through  lack  of 
material,  covered  numberless  then  un- 
recognized species  and  subspecies.  In 
reality  seasonal  and  individual  variation  u 
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doubtless  no  greater  than  in  the  spermo- 
pbiles,  f;roiind  squirrels,  shrewa.  and  scores 
of  other  small  mammals,  and  will  prove 
as  clearly  distinpuishable  when  suffieient 
material  is  available  for  examination. 

As  already  said,  three  forms  of  North 
American  caribou  were  commonly  recog- 
nieed  ten  years  ago,  and  some  were  bold 
enough  to  regard  the  Barren  Ground  and 
Woodland  forms  as  distinct  species.  In 
1896  a  fourth  was  described  from  New- 
foundland, and  since  then  four  others,  in- 
habiting different  parts  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alaska  have  been  separated  as 
follows : 

Rangifer  monfaniis.  So  ton -Thompson, 
August,  1899.  Selkirk  Range,  British  Co- 
lumbia, 

Rangifer  sionei,  Allen,  May,  1901. 
Kenai  Peninsula,  Alaska. 

Rangifer  granti,  Allen,  March,  1902. 
Alaska  Peninsula. 

Rangifer  onhomi,  Allen,  April,  1902, 
Caasiar  Mountains,  aorthcrn  British  Col- 
umbia. 

Three  of  these  forms  are  now  repre- 
sented in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  by  a  small  series  of  from  four 


to  a  dozen  specimens  each,  and  the  other 
by  a  single  example.  They  are,  fortu- 
nately, strictly  comparable  as  to  season. 
One,  and  the  chief,  element  of  uncertainty 
in  such  investigationa  is  thus  eliminated. 
These  forms  differ  notably  in  size,  colora- 
tion, character  of  the  antlers,  and  in  cer- 
tain features  of  cranial  structure.  These 
four  forma  may  be  briefly  passed  in  re- 
view, beginning  with  the  most  southern. 

Mountain  Caribou  (Rangifer  montanua). 
—This,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  forms, 
is  represented  by  late  September  speci- 
mens, practically  topotypes  of  the  spe- 
cies. At  tliia  season  of  the  year  the  moun- 
tain caribou  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  hlaek  caribou,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  woodland  caribou,  of  east- 
ern Canada,  and  the  Osborn  caribou,  of 
the  Cassiar  district,  of  northern  British 
Columbia,  both  of  which  are  brown.  The 
neck  and  shoidders,  especially  in  the 
males,  are  much  lighter  than  the  body  and 
limbs,  which  are  deep  blackish  brown,  with 
a  decided  lustre.  In  the  short,  heavy, 
much-branched  antlers  this  apecies 
strongly  recalls  the  Newfoundland  species, 
which    presents    the   opposite  extreme    in 
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coloration,  being  at  this  season  light  j'el- 
lowish  gray,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders nearly  white. 

The  mountain  caribou  was  described 
from  the  Illicillewact  watershed,  near 
Bevelstoke,  in  the  Selkirks  of  southeastern 
British  Columbia,  where  it  probably  at- 
tains its  extreme  of  differentiation.  It 
is,  so  far  as  known,  the  caribou  of  south- 
ern British  Columbia,  and  ranges  south- 
ward doubtless  to  the  northern  border  of 
Montana.  How  far  it  extends  northward 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  replaced  by 


At  present  this  caribou  is  known  only 
from  the  Cassiar  region  of  northern  Bril 
ish  Columbia,  but  it  doubtless  has  a  con- 
siderable range  to  the  northward. 

Stoke  Caribou  (Rangifer  slonet). — This 
form  was  described  from  a  single  speci- 
men eollectcd  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Stone  on 
the  Kenai  Fenisula,  Alaska,  September  24. 
1900,  It  is  also  a  dark  caribou,  in  gen- 
eral features  of  coloration  resembling' 
Rangifer  o»homi  of  the  Cassiar  region, 
as  it  does  also  in  the  general  style  of  the 
antlers.     It  difEers  from  this  form  in  the 


a  very  different  animal  in  the  Cassiar  re- 
gion of  northern  British  Columbia. 

OsBORN  Caribou  (Rangifer  oshomi). — 
This  is  also  a  very  dark  colored  animal, 
the  males  in  late  September  being  dark 
brown,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders 
much  lighter  than  the  body  and  limbs. 
Although  of  dark  coloration,  it  contrasts 
strikingly  in  this  respect  with  the  moun- 
tain caribou,  differing  too  widely  from  it 
to  require  further  comparison.  It  also 
differs  radically  in  the  character  of  the 
antlers,  as  may  he  readily  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  illustrations  which  were  all  photo- 
graphed to  the  same  scale. 


obsolescence  of  the  white  rump  patch,  and 
in  several  important  cranial  detaiU.  espe- 
cially in  the  shortness  of  the  nasals  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  rostral  portion  of 
the  skull.  Further  specimens  are  neces- 
sary to  show  its  exact  relationship  to  the 
Cassiar  form,  with  which  its  affinities  are 
naturally  closest.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  almost  wholly  exterminated  by  hun- 
ters on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  but  it  doubt- 
less occTirs  to  the  northward  and  eastward 
— a  point  yet  to  be  determined. 

Grant  Caribou  (Rangifer  granti).—^ 
large  series  of  the  caribou  of  the  western 
end  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  which  represent 
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a  form  surprieingly  unlike  any  of  thoee 
alread;  mentioneil,  was  collected  by  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Stone  during  Ihc  last  da/a  of 
October,  1901.  It  differs  from  its  big 
neighbor  of  the  Kcnai  Peninsula  through 
its  small  size,  pale  coloration,  and  very 
different  style  of  antlers,  which  are  light 
and  slender,  with  a  long  backward  sweep. 
It  ta  B  meuiber  of  the  Barren  Ground 
group  of  caribou,  of  which  there  are  evi- 
dently several  quite  distinct  forms  as  yet 
practically  unknown.  The  Grant  caribou 
inhabits  the  treeless  portions  of  the  Alas- 
ka Peninsula  and  some  of  the  islands  im- 
mediately adjoining  its  western  end,  and 
is  thus  tceo  graphic  ally  isolated  from  tho 
Barren  Ground  caribou  of  the  Arctic 
coast.  This  is  the  lightest  colored  cari- 
bou thus  far  known,  the  young  of  the  year 
being  nearly  as  white  as  the  Dall  sheep  in 
summer  coat,  while  the  adults  range  from 
clove  to  broccoli  brown,  with  the  head 
neck  and  shoulders  light  gray  or  creamy 
white,  and  a  large  while  rump  patch. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  characters  of  the 
four  recognized  forms  of  caribou  from 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  We  know 
them  as  yet  only  by  specimens  taken  in 
autumn,  in  a  coat  corresponding  to  what 
is  known  as  the  "blue  coat"  in  the  deer. 
,  What  they  are  like  in  summer,  or  in  the 
full  winter  dress,  remains  still  to  be  made 
known.  Nor  do  we  know  very  much  in 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 


tive ranges,  nor  what  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  their  relationships  by  material  gath- 
ered at  intervening  points  between  the 
type  localities  of  these  several  forms.  In 
fact,  we  are  only  beginning  to  acquire  a 
little  definite  knowledge  about  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  caribou  that  inhabit  the 
northern  points  of  North  America.  What 
is  necessary  to  satisfactorily  complete  our 
knowledge  of  the  group  is  a  series  of 
specimens  from  at  least  a  dozen  to  fifty 
localities,  sufficiently  large  to  show  the 
variations  in  color  and  other  features  due 
to  age,  season, and  locality ;  in  other  words, 
aeries  in  some  degree  comparable  to  the 
material  we  are  able  to  use  in  the  study 
of  the  smaller  mammals.  This  is  perhaps 
too  much  to  hope  for,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
extermination  of  the  caribou  over  many 
parts  of  their  ranges,  the  remoteness  and 
difficulty  of  access  of  the  haunts  of  many 
of  the  forms,  and  the  expense  and  priva- 
tion attending  the  collection  and  shipment 
of  such  large  animals  in  series. 

For  the  littlo  we  do  know  of  these  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  animals  of  Subarctic 
America  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  en- 
thusiasm, energy,  endurance,  and  intelli- 
srence  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Stone,  backed  by 
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a  little  financial  aid  on  the  part  of  friends 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, especially  the  late  Mr.  James  M. 
Constable,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Museum,  and  Mr.  Madison  Grant,  the  in- 
defatigable secretary  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  who  has  successfully 
undertaken  the  task  of  raising  funds  for 
the  Andrew  J.  Stone  Expedition. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Stone's  work  is 
primarily  to  secure  for  exhibition  and  for 
scientific  research  the  larger  forms  of  the 
mammalian  life  of  Arctic  and  Subarctic 
America,  and  secondarily,  as  full  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  smaller  mammals  and 
birds  of  this  region  as  time  and  circimi- 
stances  will  permit.  His  expeditions,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  the  work,  have  been  eminently 
successful,  and  have  added  a  large  amount 
of  exceedingly  valuable  material  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Museum.  These  include, 
besides  three  new  forms  of  caribou,  a  new 
mountain  sheep  (Ovis  stonei),  a  new  bear 
(Ursus  merriami),  and  a  number  of  new 
species  of  small  mammals,  besides  supply- 
ing the  Museum  with  its  first  representa- 
tives of  many  other  northern  mammals, 
including  some  sixteen  Alaskan  bears  and 
a  fine  series  of  the  big  Alaskan  moose. 

Mr.  Stone's  first  trip  was  made  in  1896, 
to  the  head  of  the  Stickine  River,  where 
he  obtained  the  sheep  that  now  bears  his 
name.  He  started  on  this  second  trip  in 
July,  1897,  again  ascending  the  Stickine 
River  to  the  head  of  navigation,  and  after 
an  expedition  to  the  Cheonnee  Mountains, 
crossed  the  divide  to  Dease  Lake,  and 
made  an  extended  trip  into  the  Cassiar 
Mountains,  where  he  obtained  a  series  of 
the  caribou  that  has  since  been  named 
Rangifer  oshomi.  The  following  winter 
was  spent  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near 
Hell  Gate  Canon,  and  the  journey  down 
the  Liard  River  was  resumed  in  the  spring. 
About  one  hundred  miles  below  Fort  Liard 
a  side  trip  was  made  to  the  Nahanni 
Mountains, where  a  large  series  of  the  Dall 
sheep  was  procured.  Fort  Simpson,  on  the 
Mackenzie,  was  reached  in  June,  1898,  and 
the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie 
about  the  middle  of  October.  From  Fort 
Mcpherson  a  dogsled  trip  was  made  west- 
ward into  the  Rockies  in  an  unsuccessful 
hunt  for  caribou.  The  journey  down  the 
Mackenzie  delta  was  completed  late  in 
November,  and  he  then  turned  westward, 


following  the  Arctic  coast  for  250  miles  to 
Herschel  Island.  From  Herschel  Island  a 
thousand  mile  sled  trip  was  made  to  the 
eastward,  during  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  1899,  in  a  vain  search  for  musk 
oxen;  although  signs  were  discovered  in 
the  region  south  and  east  of  Fort  Lyon, 
the  animals  themselves  had  migrated. 

On  the  return  trip  Fort  McPherson  was 
again  reached  June  16;  the  Rocky  Moun-  • 
tains  were  crossed  in  July,  and  the  Yukon 
reached  in  August.  He  descended  this 
river  to  St.  Michaels,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Seattle,  the  original  startiag 
point,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence 
of  twenty -six  months  and  four  days. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  a  trip  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  travel,  per- 
formed in  part  alone,  and  generally  with 
only  one  or  two  native  assistants. 

Mr.  Stone's  third  trip  was  to  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Alaska,  late  in  the  season  of 

1900.  It  resulted  in  the  discoverv  of  a 
new  caribou  (Rangifer  sfonei),  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  good  series  of  bear  and 
moose;  a  number  of  which  have  been 
mounted  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
His   fourth   trip   occupied   the  season  of 

1901,  during  which  about  four  months 
were  spent  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  one  . 
month  at  Popof  Island  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  This  trip 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  more  bear 
and  moose  from  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  a 
large  series  of  white  sheep,  representing 

a  form  (Ovis  dalli  kenai  ens  is)  from  the 
same  region;  a  new,  strikingly  distinct 
caribou  (Rangifer  grand),  and  a  new  bear* 
from  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  besides  some 
three  hundred  small  mammals,  all  new  to 
the  Xew  York  Museum,  and  nearlv  all  re- 
cently  new  to  science. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Stone 
left  Seattle  on  his  fifth  trip.  He  will  first 
visit  the  western  part  of  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula to  complete  the  work  begun  there  late 
in  the  season  of  1901,  and  later  will  work 
at  points  further  east  and  south  in  Alaska 
and  northern  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Stone's  first  interest  is  in  the  cari- 
bou, whose  ranges  and  local  forms  he  ha^ 
made  a  special  subject  of  investigation. 
As  early  as  April,  1897,  before  starting  on 

^  This  bear  has  been  named  l/rn/s  merriami,  bot  nar 
prove  to  be  the  same  as  Dr.  Merriam*a  l/rsms  daiUnat, 
of  a  few  days  earlier  date. 
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his  loni?  trip  to  the  Arctic,  he  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  caribou  in  the  Northwest,  and 
when  later  in  the  same  year  he  secured  the 
Cassiar  specimens,  he  wrote  enthusiastic- 
ally of  his  new  find,  which  he  recognized  as 
completely  vindicating  his  prediction  of  a 
new^  form  in  the  Northwest.  In  his  paper, 
'*  Some  Results  of  a  Natural  History 
Journey  to  Northern  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  in 
the  Interest  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History"  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
His.,  Vol.  Xin.,  1900,  pp.  31-62),  he  de- 
votes eight  pages  to  the  caribou,  defining 


these  two  animals  being  known  respectively 
asRangifer  montanus  and  Rangifer  oshomi. 
So  thoroughly  convinced  was  he  of  the 
distinctness  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  form 
that,  on  completing  his  work  last  fall  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  fearing  another 
such  opportunity  for  securing  it  might  not 
be  available,  he  took  the  risk  of  a  trip  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles,  when  the  season 
was  far  advanced  and  navigation  danger- 
ous, to  secure  a  series  of  what  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  strongly  differen- 
tiated forms  of  the  group.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  other  forms  he  has 
located  in  the  far  North  will  demonstrate 


Stone's  Caribou. 


Grant's  Caribou. 


the  boundaries  of  the  various  caribou  areas 
in  the  great  Northwest,  indicating  some 
of  the  characters  of  several  local  forms, 
and  lamenting  that,  owing  to  their  reck- 
less destruction  in  recent  years,  "  the 
caribou,  the  grandest  of  all  land  animals, 
is  doomed."  He  thinks  it  possible  that 
one  well-marked  form,  which  once  inhab- 
ited the  mountains  north  of  Fort  Yukon, 
and  referred  to  by  Hudson's  Bay  traders 
and  the  Loucheux  Indians  as  a  red  cari- 
bou, may  be  wholly  extinct.  He  was  cer- 
tainly quite  right  in  distinguishing  the 
caribou  of  southeastern  British  Columbia 
(from  the  Peace  River  southward  to  Mon- 
tana) as  different  from  the  Cassiar  form, 


his  sagacity  regarding  the  caribou  ques- 
tion, as  soon  as  specimens  of  them  can  be 
procured  for  examination. 

The  caribou  group  is  an  eminently  plas- 
tic type,  and  its  numerous  phases  of  de- 
velopment are  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
known.  From  Maine,  Minnesota,  and 
Montana,  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
from  Greenland  to  the  Behring  Straits,  is 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  diversified  by 
forest,  mountain  ranges,  and  tundra, 
throughout  which  the  caribou  range,  more 
or  less  discontinuously,  and,  thus  broken 
up  into  bands  having  divers  surroundings, 
find  favorable  scope  for  differentiation 
through  environmental  influer-^'^'' 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SALMON 

By  BARTON  WARREN  EVERMANN,  Ph.D. 

Ichthyologist  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 


OF  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  or 
more  families  of  fishes  recog^wed 
as  belonging  to  the  fish  fauna  of 
North  America  the  one  of  greatest  and 
most  general  interest  is  the  Salmonidce,  to 
which  belong  the  whitefishes,  the  salmons, 
and  the  trouts. 

Whether  we  consider  beauty  of  form  and 
color,  gaminess,  food  quality,  or  abundance 
and  size  of  individuals,  different  members 
of  this  group  stand  easily  with  the  first 
among  fishes.  The  Salmonidm  are  con- 
fined to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
north  of  40  degrees  they  are  everywhere 
abundant  where  suitable  waters  are  found. 
In  North  America  alone  not  fewer  than 
sixty-two  species  and  subspecies  are  now 
recognized  by  ichthyologists.  Some  of 
the  species,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are 
marine  and  anadromous,  living  and  grow- 
ing in  the  sea,  and  entering  fresh  water 
only  to  spawn.  Such  are  the  five  species 
of  salmon  of  the  west  coast  of  America. 
Still  others  live  in  the  smaller  rivers  and 
running  brooks,  entering  lakes  or  the  sea 
as  occasion  serves,  but  not  habitually  do- 
ing so.  Such  are  some  of  the  species  of 
trout,  of  the  genera  Salmo  and  Salvelinus. 
Others,  again,  are  lake  fishes,  approach- 
ing the  shore  or  entering  brooks  in  the 
spawning  season,  at  other  times  retiring 
to  deeper  waters.  Of  these  are  the  white- 
fishes  and  herring  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
northward. 

Some  of  the  species  of  this  family  are 
the  most  active,  voracious,  and  gamy  of  all 
fishes.  There  is  no  other  fish  which  has 
been  so  much  sought  by  the  angler  as 
the  trout;  none  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  in  the 
world,  and  none  has  been  more  potent  in 
developing  in  the  angler  a  certain  subjec- 
tive system  of  weights  and  measures  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

It  is  the  most  interesting  family, 
whether  we  consider  the  fish  culturist,  the 
angler,  or  the  commercial  fisherman. 
Among  the  game  fishes  of  the  world  there 


is  none  of  wider  distribution  or  of  higher 
rank  than  the  trout;  among  the  fishes 
which  the  fish  culturist  has  learned  to 
hatch  and  rear  successfully  by  artificial 
means  the  various  species  of  trout  take 
the  front  rank;  and  of  all  the  many  kinds 
of  fishes  used  as  food  by  man,  what  other 
is  so  well  known  and  so  justly  esteemed 
as  the  salmon?  Fresh  salmon  is  highly 
esteemed  wherever  known  and  canned  sal- 
mon is  a  staple  the  world  over,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  any  corner  grocery  in  America. 

Fish  culture  probably  began  with  the 
trout.  As  long  ago  as  1763  trout  culture 
was  carried  on  successfully.  The  eggs 
were  taken  and  fertilized  artificially;  they 
were  hatched  by  artificial  means,  and  the 
young  were  fed,  waxed  fat,  and  grew  to 
maturity  upon  artificial  food;  to-day  arti- 
ficial trout  culture  is  more  perfected  in  its 
methods  than  that  of  any  other  fish. 

More  species  of  Salmonidce  are  now 
handled  by  fish  culturists  than  of  all  other 
fishes  combined.  The  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  in  its  fish  cultural  operations, 
handles  no  fewer  than  thirteen  species 
belonging  to  this  family,  viz. :  the  Atlantic, 
Land-locked,  Chinook,  and  Silver  salmons; 
eastern  Brook,  Von  Behr,  Loch  Leven, 
Cutthroat,  Rainbow,  Steelhead,  and  Lake 
trouts;  Whitefish  and  Lake  herring;  and 
the  annual  product  of  the  various  stations 
of  the  commission  has  reached  an  enor- 
mous figure,  the  total  output  for  the  year 
1900  being  400,611,719  eggs,  fry,  yearlings, 
and  adults. 

Commercially,  this  family  contains  many 
of  the  most  popular  and  most  valuable 
food  fishes  of  the  world.  In  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  alone  the  catch  of  Sal- 
monidcB  (not  including  those  taken  by 
anglers)  in  1901  amounted  to  nearly 
$15,000,000,  and  the  catch  in  Canadian 
waters  was  at  least  $5,000,000  more,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  about  $20,000,000  for 
America. 

Though  no  members  of  the  family  are 
native  to  any  waters  south  of  the  equator, 
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in  the  northern  hemisphere  its  species  are 
of  wide  distribution.  There  is  scarcely  a 
stream  or  lake  of  importance  from  the 
northern  United  States  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  that  is  not  the  home  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Salmonidce,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  American  species  as  now  under- 
stood belong  to  seven  different  genera, 
viz.:  Coregonus  and  Argyrosomus,  or  the 
whitefishes  and  fresh-water  herrings;  Sten- 
odus,  the  inconnu;  SalmOy  the  true  sal- 
mons and  trouts;  SalvelinuSf  the  charrs; 
Cristivotner^  the  lake  trout;  and  Oncor- 
hynchus,  the  Pacific  salmons. 

All  the  whitefishes  are  strictly  fresh- 
water species,  living  principally  and  con- 
tinuously in  the  colder  lakes  and  streams 
of  our  northern  states  and  northward. 
Most  of  the  species  of  Salmo  and  Salve- 
Units  also  confine  themselves  to  fresh 
water,  though  some  often  descend  to  the 
sea;  this  is  true  of  Salmo  salary  the  sal- 
mon of  our  north  Atlantic  coast,  and 
Salvelinns  purkii,  the  Dolly  Varden  or  bull 
trout  of  our  west  coast. 

The  species  of  Oncorhynchus  and  the 
Atlantic  salmon  are  the  only  truly  anad- 
romus  fishes  of  the  family,  i.  e.,  the  only 
species  whose  individuals  spend  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  sea,  running  up  into 
fresh  water  only  or  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning. 

On  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  northern  Alaska,  and  across  to 
Kamchatka,  are  found  five  species  of 
anadromous  salmon,  viz.: 

The  Humpback  salmon,  the  Dog  salmon, 
the  Silver  salmon,  the  Blueback  salmon, 
and  the  Chinook  or  Quinnat  salmon. 

The  Blueback  and  the  Chinook  are  the 
most  important  and  most  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most 
important  food-fish  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  1866,  the  year  in  which  the  salmon 
canning  industry  of  the  Columbia  was 
established,  to  1887,  the  quantity  of  Chi- 
nook salmon  utilized  for  canning  pur- 
poses by  the  Columbia  River  canneries 
amounted  to  more  than  500,000,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $45,357,000.  Or,  if  we  include 
the  other  species  of  salmon  which  have 
been  canned  since  1887  and  up  to  1894,  the 
total  quantity  canned  from  the  Columbia 
River  catch  during  these  three  decadss 
amounts  to  over  695,400,000  pounds,  Vfdpi 
at  $61,760,500. 


The  largest  catch  in  any  one  year  was 
that  of  1883,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
41,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,147,000. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  will  be 
realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
include  only  the  salmon  caught  in  the 
Columbia  River  and  used  for  canning  pur- 
poses, no  account  being  taken  of  the  great 
quantities  utilized  in  other  ways,  or  of  the 
enormous  numbers  taken  elsewhere  than  in 
the  Columbia. 

That  they  are  anadromous  and  ascend 
rivers  long  distances  from  the  sea  to 
deposit  their  spawn  has  long  been  well 
known.  The  Blueback  probably  goes 
farther  from  the  sea  than  any  other 
species.  It  ascends  the  Columbia  River 
even  to  the  Redfish  Lakes  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sawtooth  mountains  of  Idaho,  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  salt  water. 

During  all  the  time  of  this  remarkable 
journey  the  Blueback  has  but  one  object 
in  mind.  He  may  travel  slowly,  and  even 
loiter  for  a  time  in  deep  quiet  pools  now 
and  then,  but  he  takes  no  interest  in  things 
by  the  wayside  and  never  forgets  the  one 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  After  once 
entering  the  Columbia  he  ceases  to  take 
food  of  any  kind.  Different  persons  have 
examined  the  stomachs  and  no  food  has 
been  found  in  them.  I,  myself,  have  ex- 
amined scores  of  stomachs  for  this  purpose 
and  have  never  found  them  to  contain  a 
particle  of  food. 

The  fishing  season  in  the  lower  Colum- 
bia usually  extends  from  April  10  to 
August  10.  The  Blueback  salmon  enter 
the  river  from  the  sea  with  the  Chinook 
salmon  early  in  the  spring,  at  least  as  early 
as  March.  The  run  attains  its  maximum 
during  May  and  June,  but  considerable 
numbers  are  caught  even  as  late  as  August. 

Just  when  the  Bluebacks  reach  the 
vicinity  of  their  spawning  grounds  at  the 
head  of  Salmon  River  no  one  as  yet  cer- 
tainly knows.  They  have  long  been  known 
to  resort  to  the  inlets  of  the  so-called  Red- 
fish  Lakes  of  Idaho  for  spawning  purposes. 
To  within  the  last  decade  they  are  said  to 
have  come  to  these  lakes  in  countless  num- 
bers, but  they  have  been  much  less  abund- 
ant during  recent  years. 

People  who  had  seen  the  "Redfish"  at 
tliAoo  Iflilr^a  regarded  them  with  more  or 

^ach  summer  or  early  fall 

nly  appear  in  the  lakes  or 

fow  weeks  they  might 
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be  seen  on  their  spawning  beds  in  the  coM, 
shallow  waters  of  the  inlets.  They  were 
eridently  spawniii(c,  and  were  seen  to  chase 
one  another  about,  often  fighting  fiercely. 
After  a  short  time  their  fins  were  noticed 
to  be  more  or  loss  frayed  out  and  sores 
appeared  upon  their  bodies.  A  little  later 
dead  fish  in  greater  or  less  abundance  were 
seen  and  a  little  later  still  all  disappeared; 
and  not  until  the  next  year  were  any  Hed- 
fish  seen  again.  These  phenomena  were 
familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  at  all 


spawn,  return  again  to  the  deep  waters  of 
the  lakes.  Those  who  believed  that  they 
come  up  from  the  sea  attributed  the  sores 
and  frayed-out  fins  to  the  injuries  and 
wear  and  tear  incident  to  the  long-,  peril- 
ous journey ;  and  there  were  those  who 
contended  that,  after  spawning,  all  die,  and 
that  none  ever  returns  to  the  sea. 

Some  maintained  that  the  mutilations 
were  received  on  the  spawning  grounds  as 
a  result  of  their  fighting  and  their  con- 
tact with  the  gravel  of  the  spawning  beds. 


with  the  Redfish  Lakes,  but  the  intcrpreta-  Naturalis 

tions  put  upon  them  by  different  observers  more  f  ~-""-^ 

did    not    agree.     Some    claimed    that    the  miner 

Ecdfish  come  up  from  the  sea  each  year  lakes, 

and  return  to  it  after  spawning.     These  these 

claimed  that  they  had  seen  the  Ecdfish  in  the  w 

the  river  below  and  ascending  to  the  lakes,  the  pu 

but  admitted  that  they  were  not  then  so  tigati' 

red  as  when  seen  in  the  inlets.     Others  not  si 

were  sure  that  these   fish   belong    in    the  he  mi 

lakes,  and,  coming  out  into  the  inlets  to  attacl 


1  had  their  views  but  were  ne 
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made  indicated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch  at  least  one  of  these  lakes  con- 
tinuously from  about  the  middle  of  July 
until  late  in  September,  and  such  a  series 
of  observations  was  carried  on  in  1895,  and 
auain  in  1896,  extending  from  July  17  to 
September  34  in  the  first  of  these  years, 
and  from  July  11  to  September  25  in  1896. 
Among  the  more  important  problems 
which  it  was  desired  to  solve  were  the 
following-:  (1)  Do  the  Bedfish  spawning 
in  the  inlets  of  these  lakes  come  up  from 


When  they  entered  the  inlet  we  watched 
them  daily  until  the  close  of  the  spawning 
season.  The  details  of  our  Observations 
need  not  be  given  here.  It  will  sufKce  to 
give  only  such  facts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  more 
important  results  of  the  season's  work. 

First  of  all,  not  a  sioRle  Redfish  was 
caught  in  anj'  of  the  gill-nets  which  we 
kept  in  the  outlets. 

On  July  24  we  began  to  take  Kedfish  in 
the  nets  set  in  the  inlets.     They  continued 


EiqbIiih)  Wonea,  o<  Ahria,  Ckaoiiia  Salonn  OD  tlw  Bcufa. 


the   sea  t 
mutilatione 
of  the  fish 


(2)  Where  and  how  are  the 
received  ?  (3)  What  becomes 
after  done  spawning?     (4)  I>o 


coming  from  the  lakes  into  the  inlets  until 

about  September  12,  by  which  time  at  least 

2,000  Redfish  had  been  counted  by  us  in 

,  a  small  creek  not  more  than 

'  which  are  accessible  to  these 

'ds   were    examined    as   they 

up  the  inlet  from  the  lake, 

of  them  showed  any  bruises, 

red-out  fins.     But  soon  after 

spawning    beds  individuals 

V  and  then  with  the  fins  more 

d  out.     This  fraying  out  of 

to  begin  first  with  the  caudal. 
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then  on  the  front  of  the  anal  and  dorsal, 
and  later  upon  the  ventral,  and  occasion- 
allj  apon  the  pectorals.  Uutilations  are 
Bomelimes  aecn  about  the  jaws  and  back, 
nud  on  each  side  of  the  back  at  the  front 
of  the  dorsal  fin  is  frequently  seen  a  large 
sore  or  abraded  apace  appearing  as  if 
rubbed  o3  with  coarse  sandpaper.  Toward 
tbe  end  of  the  spawning  scarcely  a  tiah 
could  be  found  which  was  free  from  muti- 
lations. During  our  continuous  obaerva- 
tions  of  these  fish  while  spawning  we  saw 


by  ploughing  through  it  with  their  backs. 
Both  male  and  female  take  part  in  this 
raoTing  of  the  gravel,  which  is  always 
accomplished  by  a  quivering  upstream 
movement  of  the  fish.  The  males  are 
more  numerous  than  the  females;  frequent 
fighting  takes  place  between  the  males  that 
are  paired  and  the  supernumerary  males, 
and  some  injuries  are  thus  received. 

Our  gill-nets,  which  were  kept  continu- 
ously stretched  across  the  inlet  after  all 
the  fish  had  come  up  from  the  lake,  pre- 
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how  the  injuries  were  received.  Without 
going  too  much  into  detail,  let  it  suffice  to 
Bay  that  there  is  a  more  or  leas  definite 
pairing  off;  a  somewhat  definite  nest  is 
constructed  by  scooping  out  the  gravel  and 
sand;  on  this  bed  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
milt  Is  poured  out  over  them,  and  the 
gravel  is  again  moved  so  as  to  cover  them 
more  or  leas  securely.  The  gravel  ia  moved 
about  chiefly  by  the  fish's  tail,  the  under 
part  of  the  annl  and  ventral  fins  also 
assisting;  and  often  the  fish  were  observed 
to  turn  upon  the  side  and  move  the  gravel 


vented  their  returning  to  the  lake  should 
any  have  desired  to  do  so.  But  the  evi- 
dence gathered  showed  little  or  no  tend- 
ency on  their  part  to  run  down  stream.  As 
the  season  advanced  many  fish  were  caught 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  net,  but  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  fish  were  merely 
lodged  against  the  net,  and  were  either 
dead  or  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  resist 
the  current  which  carried  them  down. 

The  number  of  dead  fiah  which  were 
seen  increased  from  day  to  day.  On  Sep- 
tember 7  there  were  by  actual  count  about 
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1.000  live  fish  in  Alturas  Inlet;  on  Sep- 
tember 16  there  were  only  213,  and  on 
September  22  there  were  scarcely  any. 
The  net  a  had  prevented  any  from  leaving 
the  inlet,  and  it  ia  certain  they  all  had  died. 

What  has  been  aaid  regarding  the  Red- 
lish  is  essentially  true  of  the  Chinook  sal- 
mon, which  spawn  in  the  outlet  of  Alturas 
Lake  and  the  upper  course  of  Salmon 
River.  These  salmon  are  without  sorea  or 
mutilations  when  they  arrive,  they  move 
about  the  gravel  of  their  spawning  beds, 
fight,  and  receive  injuries  in  the  same 
ways ;  and.  finally,  all  die  soon  after 
spawning. 

In    conclusion,    the    following    may    be 
given  as  among  the  most  interesting  and 
important  results  obtained 
by  these  investigations. 

1.  The  mutilations  and 
sores  seen  upon  the  Red- 
fish  and  Chinook  salmon 
at  spanning  time  are  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  d  on  the  spawning 
grounds  and  arc  not  due 
to  wear  and  tear  incident 
to  the  long  journey  from 
the  sea. 

2.  All  the  Redfish  and 
Chinook  salmon  spawning 
in  these  waters  die  after 
once  spawning. 

3.  It  is,  of  course,  cer- 
tain that  the  Chinook 
salmon  which  spawn  in 
these  waters  come  np  from 
the  sea.  Whether  the  Red- 
fish  make  the  same  journey 
has  not  been  fully  proved, 
but  the  observations  made 
at  various  places  along  the 
Columbia,  and  the  struc- 
tural identity  of  the  Red- 
fish  with  the  Blueback  sal- 
mon, make  it  certain  that 
they  do. 

But  the  Redfish  of  the 
Idaho  lakes  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.    Indeed, 

nothing  when  compared  j^  g.,^  p.^ 

with    the    vast    runs    of 


twenty  years  ago.     And  the  i 

this  deplorable  depletion  are  apparent  and 

easily  understood. 

In  the  lower  Columbia,  there  are  miles 
and  miles  of  gill-nets  and  himdreds  of 
pound-nets  and  weirs;  great  seines  are 
hauled  in  all  suitable  places,  and  the  banks 
are  lined  with  destructive  salmon  wheels. 
The  lower  river  is  literally  filled  with 
these  and  other  apparatus  destructive  to 
the  migrating  salmon.  They  begin  si  the 
river's  mouth  and  extend  up  the  river  as 
far  as  the  catch  renders  their  operation 
profitable. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  the  fish  which  is  ^e 
to  steer  clear  of  this  multitude  of  traps  aet 
to  ensnare  him,  to  pass  them  all  safely  lij. 
to  ascend  the  rapids  and 
leap  the  waterfalls,  and 
finally,  to  reach  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea.  And 
fortunate  indeed  would  be 
be  were  the  enemies  all  left 
behind;  but  they  are  not 
The  prospector,  the  miner, 
the  ranches,  and  the  people 
in  the  villages  have  learned 
where  the  Redfish  ^pawn, 
and  know  when  to  expect 
their  coming. 

Fully  one-half  of  those 
which  came  to  Alturas  In- 
let in  1895  and  in  IsM 
were  destroyed  in  this  way. 
and  every  female  fish  killed 
before  spawning  entails  a 
real  and  serious  loss. 

In  justice  to  the  citiien 
of  Idaho  it  should  be  said 
that  he  has  little  or  no  di- 
rect interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Redfish.  Of 
course,  he  should  not  de- 
stroy them;  but  of  rastlr 
greater  importance  is  '' 
that  the  fishing  intbe  lower 
Columbia  should  be  lesi 
destructive,  so  that  \M$t' 
numbers  may  be  penaiit™ 
Dan,^b,  to  reach  their  spamun* 

grounds. 


THE   GREAT   HORNED   SALMON 
OF   THE   PENOBSCOT 

By  JAMES  O.  WHITTEMORE 

SOMETIMESone  may  hear  a  Penobscot  conaiilerable  period  to  the  weir  owners  of 

riverman  swear"by  the  great  horned  the  Penobscot  vhat  the  famous  lira.  Na- 

salmon."      Such   an   invective   dates  tion  was  to  the  saloonkeepers  of  Kansas, 

from  the  year  1894,  the  time  of  the  appear-  The  horned  salmon — which  was  probably 

ance  of  the  famous  £sb  which  was  for  a  not  a  salmon  at  all — appeared  in  the  river 
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at  irregular  intervals  for  a  period  covering 
nearly  five  seasons,  leaving  ruin  and  devas- 
tation in  its  wake,  and  eluding  capture 
often  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

This  remarkable  fish — the  rivermen  all 
swore  that  it  was  a  solitary  individual — re- 
sembled a  large,  well  proportioned  Atlantic 
or  Penobscot  River  salmon  in  respect  to 
color,  size,  and  shape.  But  it  had  the  sin- 
gular distinguishing  characteristic  of  an 
elongated  upper  jaw,  or,  some  say,  a  uni- 
cornlike growth  from  the  os  frontis,  which 
formed  a  knife  some  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  sharp  enough,  when  backed  by 
the  weight  of  the  fish,  to  cut  the  heaviest 
nets  with  ease. 

And  this  piscatorial  marvel  seemed  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  use  of  his  appendage 
extraordinary.  When  he  found  himself  en- 
trapped in  a  weir  or  pound  net  he  did  not 
exhaust  his  strength  with  frantic  dashes 
like  the  less  favored  of  his  fellow  captives, 
but  deliberately  and  with  judgment  ripped 
up  the  net  and  moved  out  into  freedom, 
followed  by  salmon,  shad,  alewives,  and 
others  of  a  miscellaneous  collection. 

Generally  he  got  in  his  work  before  the 
weir  tenders  arrived,  and  the  empty  pound 
and  torn  net  told  the  story. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  famous 
fish  first  appeared  to  'Lisha  Treat,  who  for 
years  operated  a  weir  on  Brigadier's  Isl- 
and; but  Mr.  Treat's  stories  were  not  con- 
sidered in  the  strict  light  of  truth  until 
they  had  been  verified  several  times  by  oth- 
ers who  had  similar  experiences. 

It  had  been  a  backward  season  with 
'Lisha.  Salmon  and  all  other  kinds  of 
marketable  fish  had  been  scarce,  and  prices 
were  firm  in  consequence.  So  it  was  that 
when  Mr.  Treat  paddled  out  to  his  weir  one 
morning  and,  peering  between  the  meshes 
of  the  pound,  saw  four  big,  plump  salmon 
worth  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  in  Bos- 
ton, a  dozen  fine  roe  shad,  and  several 
bushels  of  alewives,  he  was  a  happy  man 
indeed.  'Lisha  took  all  the  precautions 
born  of  long  and  dear  experience.  He  cau- 
tiously crept  through  the  little  wicker  gate 
into  the  pound  and  poised  his  dip  net  to 
scoop  in  the  largest  salmon.  But  the  sal- 
mon didn't  propose  to  be  scooped.  It  com- 
menced a  circuit  of  the  weir,  round  and 
round,  faster  and  faster,  until  it  looked  a 
silver  streak  in  the  water.  The  pound  grew 
to  be  a  miniature  whirlpool,  and  'Lisha  was 
almost  dizzy  watching  the  strange  proceed- 


ings. In  all  his  experience  he  had  never 
seen  a  salmon  cut  up  like  that  before,  and 
he  had  been  in  the  business  going  on  forty 
years.  Suddenly,  as  if  the  exercise  had 
been  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  momen- 
tum, the  salmon  thrust  his  nose  against  the 
netting,  half  his  body  came  out  of  the 
water,  and  with  a  tremendous  splashing  he 
wriggled  his  way  two  yards  along  the  edge 
of  the  netting  close  to  the  weir  floor. 

When  'Lisha  had  wiped  the  spray  from 
his  eyes  he  beheld  a  clean  cut  in  the  netting 
some  four  feet  in  length.  The  tide  flaunted 
the  loose  ends  around  him,  and  as  helooked, 
out  through  the  opening  darted  the  sahnon 
and  the  shad  and  the  alewives,  leaving  for 
'Lisha  only  a  few  bewildered  flounders  and 
a  dead  eel.  "  Wall,  I  swow  to  man!  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  hadn't  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  an'  I  be  dumed  if  I 
can  hardly  believe  them,"  was  Mr.  Treat's 
comment  as  he  paddled  to  shore. 

When  Mr.  Treat  told  his  story  up  in 
Harriman's  store  that  night,  no  one  be- 
lieved it.  It  was  greeted  with  scoffs  and 
jeers,  and  nothing  which  'Lisha  could  do  or 
say  could  in  the  least  degree  impress  upon 
the  loafers,  the  most  of  them  fishermen, 
that  a  salmon  with  a  knife  in  his  mouth 
had  come  into  the  weir  and  cut  his  way  out 
again.  Then,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  Toby 
Ginn,  the  smart  young  clerk,  fixed  over  a 
"  Liars'  License  "  which,  a  cigar  drummer 
had  left,  and  with  due  formality  presented 
it  to  'Lisha,  a  ceremony  which  the  people 
much  enjoyed. 

But  'Lisha's  turn  to  laugh  came  soon.  It 
was  not  more  than  a  week  later  that  Dea- 
con William  Phelps,  who  owned  and  oper- 
ated a  big  weir  at  Sandy  Point,  had  a  very 
similar  experience  with  a  fish,  or  "  Satan  in 
the  form  of  a  fish,"  as  the  good  deacon  very 
emphatically  characterized  the  cause  of  his 
troubles.  It  was  against  his  principles  to 
use  profane  and  wicked  words.  With  his 
weir  brimming  full  of  alewives  and  a  lib- 
eral sprinkling  of  shad,  the  deacon  saw  a 
big  fish  deliberately  rip  up  the  netting;  and 
then  the  whole  catch  went  swimming  with 
a  joyful  fluttering  of  tails  out  into  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

This  mysterious  swimming  terror  soon 
became  a  dreaded  reality.  From  Sandy 
Point  he  visited  the  weirs  on  Verona,  and 
then  kept  on  up  the  river,  visiting  Marsh 
Bay,  Drachm  Point,  Bald  Hill  Cove,  and 
Mill  Creek.    He  even  tore  a  pound  net  to 
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bits  in  Kent's  £ddy,  right  in  sight  of  the 
City  of  Bangor. 

It  followed  naturally  that  every  fisher- 
man on  the  riyer  was  intent  upon  capturing 
the  free  lance  of  the  Penobscot,  not  only 
for  the  glory  of  it,  but  because  a  local  sci- 
entist who  had  heard  of  the  strange  doings 
had  offered  a  reward  of  $50  for  the  capture 
of  the  fish  alive,  or  half  that  amount  for  its 
dead  body  in  good  condition. 

Jerry  Beazley,  who  worked  for  Ambrose 
Dudley  on  the  Prospect  Shore,  came  as 
near  getting  the  money  as  any  one.  It  was 
Jerry's  luck  to  discover  one  morning  that 
much-wanted  fish  in  Dudley's  weir.  The 
water  had  dropped  off  until  something  more 
than  two  feet  remained  over  the  bottom  of 
the  pound.  There  was  the  salmon  sulking 
in  a  shady  comer,  gently  moving  his  fins 
against  the  current,  his  long,  keen  knife 
plainly  in  sight. 

Jerry  was  very  much  excited.  He  dared 
not  trust  to  the  dip  net,  and  so  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  decided  to  wade  into  the 
pound  and  kick  the  fish  to  death  before  it 
would  have  time  to  rip  out.  Besides  the 
netting  was  mostly  of  wire  mesh  planned 
especially  for  fish  who  go  swimming  around 
with  knives  in  their  mouths. 

Jerry  climbed  into  the  pound  and  ap- 
proached the  fish  with  great  caution.  The 
salmon  commenced  his  usual  tactics  of 
swimming  rapidly  around  the  enclosure  and 
then  attacked  the  netting  with  his  horn. 
But  this  availed  nothing.  Only  one  way  of 
escape  was  left  for  the  fish  and  that  the 
narrow  entrance  so  easy  to  find  from  the 
outside  but  so  difficult  to  locate  from  with- 
in. This  salmon  was  no  ordinary  fish,  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  rip  his  way  out 
commenced  to  nose  along  for  the  exit.  But 
Jerry  anticipated  this  move  and  planted 
his  rubber  boots  firmly  in  the  entrance;  as 
they  were  of  fair  proportions  they  very 
nearly  blocked  the  opening.  Jerry's  tactics 
were  now  of  the  waiting  kind.  lie  thought 
that  he  could  keep  the  fish  in  until  the  tide 
left  the  weir  floor  dry  and  then  it  would  be 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  capture 
the  much-wanted  scaly  devastation. 

But  the  salmon  had  no  idea  of  meeting 
such  an  ignominious  death.  He  sulked  for 
a  few  minutes  and  Jerry  got  a  trifle  off  his 
guard.  The  latter  thought  perhaps  the  fish 
had  been  injured  by  his  contact  with  the 
wire  netting,  and  advanced  a  few  steps  to 
reconnoitre  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  was 


possible  in  two  feet  of  water  flowing  with 
considerable  force.  Jerry  reckoned  that 
with  one  good  kick  in  the  nose  the  fish 
would  be  as  good  as  his.  He  shuffled  along 
a  few  steps  farther,  and  the  salmon  retreat- 
ed to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pound.  The 
entrance  was  unguarded,  and  the  salmon 
saw  his  chance  for  life.  Suddenly  he  turned 
with  a  swish  and  like  a  jeweled  javelin  shot 
across  the  pound,  the  water  fairly  seething 
in  his  wake.  Jerry  saw  it  coming  and 
poised  himself  for  a  punt  which  had  it 
landed  would  have  been  the  eternal  undo- 
ing of  that  fish.  But  between  fear  of  the 
ugly  looking  knife  coming  toward  him,  the 
slimy  boards  of  the  weir  floor,  and  the 
rather  strong  tide  current,  Jerry,  not  being 
a  particularly  agile  youth,  lost  his  balance 
completely,  and  came  down  with  a  splash 
and  crash.  His  fall  was  something  stu- 
pendous. He  says  that  the  salmon  swashed 
right  across  his  countenance  and  sailed 
out  through  the  entrance,  taking  his  hat  on 
that  long  shining  horn.  Anyway,  Jerry 
lost  his  hat  and  a  salmon  worth  fifty  dollars 
to  science. 

Stories  of  this  fish  are  numerous  now  in 
the  lore  of  the  Penobscot.  Stephen  Lis- 
comb,  of  Lincolnville,  says  he  is  sure  he 
saw  the  horned  salmon  on  the  outside  of 
his  weir,  jabbing  holes  in  the  netting  just 
for  pure  deviltry  or  to  let  the  other  salmon 
out.  Ezra  Dobson,  of  Northport,  is  quite 
sure  he  saw  it  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  sharp- 
ening its  horn  on  a  flinty  ledge. 

The  Fish  Commission  experts  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  the  fish  has  not  been  cap- 
tured. They  have  interviewed  every  one 
they  can  find  who  has  ever  seen  the  fish, 
and  the  descriptions,  except  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  horn,  tally  fairly  well. 
The  Commission  is  puzzled  to  tell  whether 
it  is  a  freak  salmon  or  a  wandering 
specimen  of  some  species  unknown. 

Ben  Pullen,  who  runs  the  Prospect  ferry, 
says,  in  the  way  of  a  theory  of  his  own, 
that  a  big  salmon  has  in  some  way  become 
entangled  with  a  sheath  knife  which,  with 
a  lanyard  attached,  has  been  dropped  over- 
board by  some  sailor,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  the  fish  to  get  clear  from  this  enciun- 
brance  has  caused  all  the  damage. 

A  reappearance  of  this  phenomenon 
would  create  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  from 
Rockland  to  Bangor,  but  it  would  give 
some  zest  to  the  fishing  business,  and  some 
one  might  possibly  get  that  fifty  dollars. 


RAS   HASKINS'   DOG 


i>  JAMES  H.  TUCKERMAN 


THEY  wan't  only  one  creetur  in  th' 
world  meaner  'n  Ras  Uaskins,  and 
that  creetur  wuz  Ras  Haskins's 
dog.  'Tween  'em,  them  two  'peared  t'  hev 
cornered  th'  hull  crop,  an'  wuz  a  holdin' 
on  'spectin'  t'  hev  cussedness  t'  sell  'fore 
spring." 

The  old  friend  from  Connecticut  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  ruhbed  his  hand  with  a 
soothing  touch  over  the  head  of  an  ancient 
collie  that  after  many  laborious  efforts  had 
climbed  half  way  into  his  master's  lap  and 
was  insisting,  in  lazy,  half  muffled  growls, 
upon  being  recognized.  The  man  from 
Connecticut  never  spoke  of  dogs  as  "  real 
fanciers  "  do.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
if  he  could  have  told  you  whether  the  clas- 
sic brow  of  the  terrier  from  Boston  should 
have  "  a  well  defined  stop  "  or  no  stop  at 
all;  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  beauty 
expressed  in  stifle  curves  or  of  the  geomet- 
rical nicety  of  caudal  angles,  and  his  old 
heart  would  have  gone  out  to  his  dog  with 
a  woman's  tenderness  had  you  told  him 
that  by  a  slight  operation  the  ears  of  the 
collie  might  be  made  to  set  properly. 
Whenever  he  talked  dog — and  he  often  did 
in  the  evenings  when  the  summer  mists 
were  on  the  meadows — it  was  always  in  the 
simple  country  phrases  of  one  who  speaks 
of  a  neighbor  whom  he  has  known  long  and 
intimately. 

"  I  never  seed  a  dumb  beftst,"  he  resumed 
after  pushing  the  collie  gently  from  him, 
"  so  innercent  'er  helpless  'er  little  that 
that  dog  o'  Ras  Haskins's  wouldn't  kill,  'er 
'tempt  to,  an'  in  jestice  t'  th'  dog  I  got  t* 
allow  they  wan't  many  too  big  fer  him  t' 
tackle  nuther.  Powerful  set  up  creetur,  he 
wuz — a  cross  'tween  a  yaller  sheep  dog  an' 
four  er'  ^ve  other  varieties  that  hain't 
never  bin  classified.  He  had  a  coat  o'  rank 
yaller  hair — t'  thick  and  coarse  fer  any  or- 
dinary dog  t'  bite  through,  and  a  pair  o' 
long,  snappin',  snarlin'  jaws  that  when  they 
wan't  t'  work  on  sunthin'  wuz  a  drawed 
back  a-sneerin'  at  ye.  Allers  reminded  me 
o'  Ras's  grin — only  t'  wan't 's  slick  an'  pur- 
rin'  as  Ras's.    Teared  like  that  dog  wuz 


jest  a  hankerin'  t'  git  insulted  an*  hev  his 
feelin's  hurt  most  th'  time  so'st  he  coold 
relieve  'em  on  th'  next  creetur  he  met 
'Stead  o'  speakin'  to  ye  civil  and  friendly 
when  ye  met  him  on  th'  road,  like  me  ^a 
you  would,  he  jest  stiffened  out  and  his  yal* 
ler  hair  riz  's  if  he'd  had  a  streak  o'  nw 
lightenin'  rim  through  him. 

"  Fer  'most  three  years  them  two  run 
roughshod,  as  ye  might  term  it,  over  th' 
hull  country,  an'  they  wan't  a  cat  in  th* 
neighborhood  that  wan't  pretty  much  ex- 
terminated, ner  a  pet  that  want  killed  Vr 
scarred  up  fer  life.  Folks  didn't  like  t*  kill 
th'  brute  becuz  Ras  bought  'bout  all  th* 
calves  and  butter  they  wuz  in  th'  oottntrr, 
and  they  knowed  they  couldn't  afford  to 
offend  him.  An'  Ras  certainly  sot  a  store 
by  that  dog.  I  got  t'  thinkin'  it  over,  an*  1 
made  np  my  mind  Ras  liked  th'  dog  hecnx 
he  did  outspoken  all  th'  cussed  mean  things 
Ras  would  'a'  liked  t'  hev  done,  but  das- 
sent. 

"Well,  sir,  that  little  misunderstandin' 
'tween  my  dog  and  yourn  this  artemooD 
called  up  a  couple  o'  fights  I  was  witness  to 
and  in  which  Ras's  dog  figgered  somewhat 
conspicuous.  They  wan't  what  ye'd  call 
stricly  orthodox  dog  fights,  an'  Fm  goin'  t* 
let  ye  hev  'em. 

"A  few  smnmers  back  one  o'  then 
young  city  fellers  cum  up  here  t'  visit,  ami 
fetched  along  with  him  a  little  black  bob- 
tailed  dog — one  o'  them  purty  little  cusses 
they  call  a  cocker  span'il,  with  no  legs 't  ill 
t'  speak  of,  but  thunderin'  long  on  ears- 
could  'a'  tied  'em  'most  in  a  bow  knot  un- 
der his  chin.  An'  he  wus  the  cutest  littk 
creetur  ye  ever  see ;  coat  a-shimmerin'  *»  i^ 
he'd  bin  shined  up  with  stove  polish,  b 
th'  village  he  wuz  kinder  shy  and  timii 
and  walked  long  behind  th'  young  fdkr 
with  his  bobtail  hangin'  down  jest  like  i 
little  black  bear,  but  out  in  th'  fields- 
where  there  wan't  no  one  payin'  no  atten- 
tion t'  him — ^he  was  as  perk  as  a  sp«ner. 
a-chasin'  birds  an'  sticks  an'  a-boiin<iiii 
through  th'  tall  grass  's  if  he  wus  mstJe  o 
Indjy  rubber,  a-laughin'an'a-barkui'aB^*' 
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hollerm'  to  bisself  all  tb*  time.  One  day 
they  cum  past  my  duck  pond,  an'  when 
that  little  black  cuas  eot  eyes  on  th'  ducks 
away  he  cum  fer  'em — -tight'a  them  railkin' 
stool  legs  could  carry  hiin,  a-hoUerln'  every 
time  he  got  a  cfaanst  t'  ketch  his  breath. 
O'  course  tb'  ducks  swum  out  into  th'  mid- 
dle soon  's  thej  beard  bim  comin',  but  nbat 
did  tbnt  little  feller  do  wbeo  he  got  t'  lb' 
edge  o'  th'  pond  an'  finds  'em  gone,  but  sit 
up  on  hia  hind  legs  and  wave  them  front 
feet  o'  hia'n  at  tb'  ducks — jest  's  if  be 
'spected  'em  all  t'  cum  t'  him  to  ouct.  His 
young  master  cum  along  bout  thattime,an' 
when  be  seed  bis  dog  be  'most  doubled  up 
laugbin'.  '  You're  learning,'  he  says,  aittin' 
down  beside  him  an'  still  chucklin',  '  like 
all  tbe  rest  of  us  have  to,  that  the  pretty 
little  tricks  we  were  so  proud  of  when  we 
were  youngsters  don't  go  for  much  in  the 
world  outside.'  Tb'  little  dog  kinder 
smiled  like  he  knowed  he'd  bin  a  mite  fool- 
ish, an'  tumin'  back  t'  bark  onct  at  th' 
ducks  so'at  t'  git  th'  last  word  in,  he  starts 
rompin'  off  crost  th'  fields. 

"  They  hadn't  bin  here  more'n  two  weeks 
when  tbey  happened  t'  stroll  one  day  out 
on  tb'  road  past  Baa  H asking's  place. 
Th'  little  dop  wuz  a  gallopin'  arter  a  flock 
o'  sparrera,  an'  when  they  flew  in  th'  wheat 
field  opposite  Ras's  bouse  th'  little  feller 
put  his  front  pans  on  th'  rail  fence  that . 
divided  th'  road  from  th'  field  an'  barked 
'a  if  he  would  biist.  That  'traded  Ras's 
dog,  an'  'fore  th'  other  little  feller  knowed 
it,  th'  big  yaller  one  had  him  by  th'  neck 
shakin'  bim  'a  if  he  wuz  a  rat.  Th'  young 
man  from  the  cit.v  cum  a-hurryin'  up  'a 
fast  'a  be  could  t'  rescue  his  span'il,  but  be 
couldn't  break  tbe  other  dog's  holt,  atrive's 
he  would.  'Bout  that  time,  Ras,  hearin' 
th'  noise,  came  a-strollin'  down  from  th' 
bam,  an'  arter  fakin'  in  tb'  situation  an' 
th'  size  o'  th'  other  feller's  dog,  jest 
sprawled  bisself  against  th'  fence  t'  see  th' 
fight.    That  's  alius  tb'  way  Ras  did  when 
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rule  holds  good  fer  dog  fights — 'sides,  even 
if  my  dog  did  use  your'n  up,  ye  wouldn't 
lose  more'n  six  inches  o'  dog.  Ye  city 
dudes  ougbter  have  scnso  'nough  t'  leave 
them  toys  t'  bum.' 

"  While  Ras  was  airin'  them  views  on 
sech  subjects,  th'  minit  tb'  other  feller  had 
spoke  of  past  an'  with  it  th'  life  o'  that 
pert  little  span'il.     At  first  th'  city  feller 
didn't  say  nothin';  jest  stooped  down  an' 
picked    up    th'   body   an'   began   smoothin' 
down  tb'  soft  rumpled  fur.     Seemed  like 
he  must  'a'  stood  there  most  two  minita. 
Finally  be  looks  up  an'  walks  over  t'  where 
Ras  wuz  standin'.     I  hain't  never  seed  a 
whiter  face  on  no  man  ner  woman  than 
that  city  feller's  was  tben^ner  a  stiller 
one,    '  I'm  not  going  to  threaten  you,'  he 
says,  lookin'  Ras  in  th'  eye  an'  speakin'  in 
a  kind  of  a  steady. quiet  voice  that  sounded 
like  bis  face  looked.     '  I'm  not  going  to 
threaten    you — only   bullies    like    you    do 
that.    I  could  wring  your  neck,  or  I  could 
kill  your  miserable  cur,  or  I  could  do  both; 
but  what  good  would  that  do!'    Tb'  young 
feller  stopped  a  minit,  an'  then  went  off  on 
'nother  tack — 'a  if  be  wuz  talkin'  to  bis- 
self.   '  No,  that  won't  do  at  all,'  he  kinder 
mutters; '  there  would  be  no  more  satisfac- 
tion in  that  than  having  this  old  brute 
arreatcd.     What  I  want  is  something  that 
will  be  vicious,  as  damnably  vicious  as  this 
has  been — something  that  will  be  complete 
and  adequate.'    He  sorter  stumbled  around 
fer    a   minit    tryin'    t'    think    o'    sumthin' 
more   t'   say,   an'   all   t'  onct   turned   an' 
walked  down  t!i'  road — a-carryin'  th'  little 
dead   dog   with   him.       Ras   he   jest   Stood 
there  and  grinned,  an'  arter  a  while  walks 
back    inter    his    barn    a-whistlin'.     But  I 
knowed  we  hadn't  seed  th'  last  o'  that  fuss. 
"  That  same  night  when  I  went  down  to 
th'  depot  I  seed  th'  young  feller  a-pacin' 
Up  an'  down  th'  platform  a-waitin'  fer  th' 
express    to    New   Tork.     Jest    'fore   train 
time  I  slid  up  'longside  o'  him.    '  Have  ye 
cross   any  thin'   that    'pears    adequate 
,'  I  says  t'  bim.    Ho  looked  at  me  fer  a 
and  an'    then    smiled — wan't    what  ye 
rht    call    an    amiable    smile.    '  Perhaps 
he  says ;  '  perhaps  so.' 
'Twas  a  couple  o'  days  er  more  'fore  he 
back  agin,  an'  when  he  finally  cum, 
n  me  if  be  didn't  have  another  little 
;  with  bim!     This  one  wuz  a  white  'un, 
stead  o'  bavin'  no  tail  he  didn't  have 
cars.    He  wuz  considerable  bigger'n  tb' 
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black  feller,  but  only  ^bout  a  quarter  th' 
size  o'  Ras's  dog.  Th'  next  mornin'  when 
th'  young  feller  cum  down  fer  his  mail  I 
got  a  better  look  at  th'  new  creetur.  He 
wuz  a  awful  silent  dog — kinder  gray  and 
grim  round  th'  head,  an'  he  never  paid  no 
more  'tention  when  farmers'  dogs  cum  tip- 
toein  'round  than  's  if  he  never  seed  'em. 
I  never  reko-lek'  seein'  a  dog  so  powerful 
sot  on  mindin'  his  own  business.  *  Wan't 
one  dog  killed  enough  for  ye,'  I  says  t'  th' 
feller.  *  No,  it  was  not,'  he  says,  kinder 
short  and  surly,  an'  with  that  they  starts 
walkin'  leisurely  out  toward  Ras's  place. 
When  I  drove  out  that  arternoon  I  met  him 
comin'  home  with  th'  white  dog  still  fol- 
lerin'  at  his  heels.  *  I  see  yer  new  dog's 
still  livin','  I  hollers  t'  him.  *  I  guess  ye 
didn't  meet  th'  yaller  one  t'day,  did  ye  ? ' 
'  No,  I  did  not,'  he  says,  in  th'  same  short 
way  o'  speakin'.  *  If  that  white  'un  's  any 
good,'  I  says — tryin'  t'  draw  th'  feller  out 
— *  he  don't  'pear  t'  do  much  braggin'.' 
'You  may  have  noticed,  my  friend,'  th' 
feller  answers  back,  *  that  those  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  their  profession  rarely  do.' 
That's  all  he  had  t'  offer,  an'  arter  lookin' 
down  at  th'  white  dog  kinder  thoughtful 
he  starts  off  fer  hum.  Fer  most  three  days 
them  two — the  city  feller  an'  th'  white 
dog — strolled,  absent  minded  an'  aimless 
like  t'  all  'pearanco,  back  an'  forth  on  th' 
road  that  led  to  Ras  Haskin's  place.  They 
must  'a'  knowed  every  fence  post  on  both 
sides  th'  road  'fore  they  found  what  they 
wuz  lookin'  fer.  But  they  found  it.  I've 
alius  kinder  thought  th'  bustin'  of  them 
whiffletrees  as  I  wuz  a  passin'  Ras's  house 
that  arternoon  must  'a'  bin  a  act  o'  Provi- 
dence. I'd  cherished  sumthin'  of  a  grudge 
agin  that  yaller  dog  myself.  Well,  sir,  jest 
'bout  th'  time  them  whiffletrees  gin  out 
along  cum  thom  two — th'  city  feller  an'  th' 
white  dog.  They  wuz  still  down  th'  road 
quite  a  piece  when  Ras's  dog  sighted  'em. 
Down  through  th'  middle  o'  th'  road  he 
cum,  a-growlin'  an'  a-snappin'  an'  a-sneer- 
in'.  Whirlin'  up  th'  dust  an'  a-bristlin' 
like  he'd  had  a  family  grudge  agin  that 
little  white  dog  fer  more'n  fifty  years. 
When  th'  feller  from  th'  city  heerd  him 
comin' — sounded  jest  like  a  pack  o'  wolves 
— ^he  called  his  dog  out  into  th'  middle  o' 
th'  road,  and  stood  there  waitin',  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  an'  his  eyes  on  both  dogs  t' 
onct. 
"  I've  alius  kinder  mistrusted  since  that 


jest  'fore  Ras's  dog  cum  up  with  th*  white 
'un  he  sorter  got  th'  idee  into  his  mind  that 
mebbe  things  wan't  jest 's  he'd  planned  'em; 
't  any  rate  he  slowed  down  simi  at  th'  last 
jump  an'  began  walkin'  round  th'  other  fel- 
ler's dog  stiff  legged  's  if  he  might  'gree  to 
a  compromise  er  talk  it  over  first  jest  t' 
be  obligin'.    But  Lord,   they  wan't   time! 
Ras's   dog  wuz  t'   late — a   woman   might 
jest  's  well  stop  in  a  hundred  acre  pastur 
an'  try  t'  explain  to  a  Durham  bull  why 
she  wuz  a-carryin'  a  red  parasol.     While 
th'  yaller  dog  wuz  hintin'  at  overtur's  an' 
a-gettin'  less  an'  less  insulted  every  minit 
that  little  white  dog,  as  ye  might  say,  *  had 
cleared  fer  action.'    When  I  got  there — 
an'  I  wan't  more'n  three-quarters  of  an 
hour    unhookin'     them     bosses — ^he    wux 
a-crouchin'  down  with  his  belly 'most  on  th' 
ground,  an'  where  all  them  muscles  cum 
from  I  hain't  never  bin  able  t'  learn;  they 
stood  out  on  both  sides  o'  his  backbone  big- 
ger'n  a  hired  man's  arm.    His  lips  ^as  a 
drawed  back  in  a  clean  straight  line,  with 
a  sorter  purplish  red  streak  showin'  'tween 
'em,  and  th'  hair  on  his  back  had  riz  jest 
the  way  ye'vc  seen  iron  filin's  cum  up  under 
one  o'  them  toy  magnets.    I  got  a  glimpse 
of  his  eyes,  an'  I  knowed  then  why  Ras's 
dog  wuz  a  hankerin'  so  fer  one  o'  these 
here  armistices  ye  hear  tell  about.    Them 
eyes    wuz    squinted    up    sum — a    foUerin' 
every  step  th'  yaller  dog  took — an'  yet  they 
was  s'  awful  steady  an'  sot  an'  shiiiin'— 
shinin'  jest  th'  way  them  little  boss  stall 
winders  lights    up    when   th'  settin'  sun 
ketches  'em — that  ye'd  allowed  th'  hell  fire 
o'  eternity  wuz  in  'em.     I  looked  that  dog 
all  over,  an'  let  go  a  little  prayer  o'  thanks- 
givin'  that  I  wan't  standin'  in  th'  yaller 
dog's  shoes  jest  at  that  per'ticlar  minit. 
Well,  sir,  them  two  stood  there  lookin'  at 
one  'nother  fer  quite  a  spell — long  enough 
fer  me  an'  th'  city  feller  t'  back  up  agin  th' 
fence.    'It's   going    to   be    adequate,'  he 
whispers  t'  me ;  '  damnably,  sweetly  ade- 
quate.'   Then  he  raises  his  arm  an'  waves 
to  th'  dog :    '  Worry  him.  Laddie,'  he  hol- 
lers.   '  Worry  him ! ' 

The  old  friend  paused,  drew  his  brows 
into  a  deep  frown,  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
at  the  toe  of  one  boot.    "  'S  f  er's  th'  ^^ 
dog  went,"  he  said,  "  I  'low  I  was  B>J^ 
disapinted.     He  was   th'  silent^tt  4r 
ever  see  in  a  fight — ^wan't  makin*  rf  I 
noise  'n  if  he  was  waitin'  fer  itf  f* 
tion.    But  ** — and  the  old  man  *' 
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II  I*       ***  escape  in  a  long-drawn  sigh — 
.  "*^  wuz  thp  suddeiifst.    Lord-alivin'  !    In 
i^st  one  second  arter  that  feller  swung  his 
"m  there  'peered   t'  be   a   hull  flock   o' 
weni  white  doga  a-piekin  ont'  Rau's  dog 
^2'  Met.    Th'  road  wuz  awarmin'  with  'em. 
An'  th'  yell^r  cjisa  was  figbtin'  sum  too — 
nghtin'  for  all  he  knowed.    Th'  only  trouble 
Psafed  t'  be  that  jest  as  them  jaws  o'  his'n 
shot  t'gpther  on  sum  vital  spot  them  white 
''feswuzsomewhcreelse — like 'snot  hangin' 
^'  an  ear  er  leg  er  both.    '  lie's  only  spar- 
rini!,'  th'  city  feller  says  t'  me,  'just  a  lit- 
tle body  work;  he  docs  that  every  day  with 
the  muzzle  on,  merely  for  practise.     That 
white  dog  you  see  before  you,'  he  continues, 
goin'  into  th'  trifles  th'  way  men  alius  do 
when  they  gits  excited ;  '  that  white  dog,' 
he  says, '  is  the  Laddie — the  Hoboken  Lad- 
die, and  when  men  speak  bis  name  they  do 
80  with  reverence.     He  has  not  begun  to 
fight  yet.'    Them  bein'  the  circumstances, 
1  ketched  myself  all  t'  onct  feelin'  kinder 
aoiry  fer  Ras's  yaller  cuss.     What  chanst 
had  he  agin  a  dog  witb  a  reputation  like 
that—' Has  not  begun  to  fight  yett'  Wby, 
wem's  th'  words.  I  says  t'  myself,  that  old 
Paul  Jones  hollers  out  t'  them  Britishers. 
Then  I  happened  to  rcko-lek'  all  th'  cus- 
sed mean  things  that  brute  bad  done,  an' 
I  Baw  that  pert  little  apan'il  standin'  agin 
th   fence,   his  stub  tail  waggin'  like   th' 
pemi'lum    of  a   clock   when   ye    take    the 
weight  off,  an'  a  barkin'  fit  t'  bust;  I  roko- 
lectcd,  too,  what  happened  arterwarda.  an' 
my  old  blood  begun  t'  jest  riz  op  an'  sizzle 
fer  th'  white  dog  t'  win.     '  Sick  him,  ye 
little  white  eiiss,'  I  hollers;  'sick  him!' 
An'  all  t'  onct  th'  yaller  dog  lets  out  a  aw- 
ful holler  o'  surrender.     Th'  noise  brought 
Eb9  from  th'  barn  on  th'  run.     'Fore  he 
reached  th'  road,  however,  them  long  white 
jaws  had  shet  on  the  other  feller's  throat, 


how  things  wuz  goin'.  '  Take  him  off,  'er 
I'll  have  tb'  law  on  ye — I'll  kill  ye  both ! ' 
"  The  young  city  feller  never  says  a 
word  at  first — jest  stepped  up  to  Ras,  an' 
ahovin'  the  flat  of  his  hand  under  Ras's 
nose,  pushed  him  off  t'  one  side.  '  I  alius 
make  it  a  pint,'  he  says,  imitatin'  Ras's 
voice  an'  swingin'  one  arm  kinder  free  and 
ominous  hke  to  bis  side,  '  never  t'  inter- 
fere in  other  folks'  quarrels,  an'  I  make 
it  a  pint,  moreover,  never  t'  let  anybody 
else  interfere  in  'em — especially  in  a  case 
like  this.'  I  see  by  the  way  his  face  wuz 
a-twitchin'  he  wuz  jest  a-hankerin'  t'  let  go 
at  Ras,  but  he  didn't.  '  You  and  your  cur,' 
he  says  instead,  '  are  learning  a  great 
moral  lesson.  I  regret,'  he  sa.vs,  '  that  it 
is  too  late  for  your  cur  to  profit  much  by 
it,  and  I  fear  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you 
that  your  intellect  is  a  little  too  much 
warped  to  grasp  it  all  at  once,  but,'  be 
says,  waving  his  hand  toward  th'  dogs, 
'you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  ponder 
over  it;  it  takes  some  years  to  collect  in 
one  dog  all  the  viciousucss  there  is.  er  was, 
rather,  in  that  brule  there.'" 

The  man  from  Connecticut  paused 
again,  removed  his  feet  from  the  poreh 
rail,  and  cleared  his  throat.  He  evidently 
was  selecting  words  from  bis  vocabulary 
that  would  carry  conviction  witb  them. 
"  Now,  I  want  ye'  t'  fully  understand,"  he 
explained,  earnestly,  "that  I  ain't  a-tryin' 
t'  defend  that  young  city  feller's  conduct ; 
ner  t'  say  that  he  acted  in  what  ye'd  call  a 
real  Christianlike  spirit;  there  ain't  no 
denying"  be  let  th'  sun  go  down  on  his 
wrath  fer  most  seven  nights  runnin',  an' 
ye  got  t'  'low  his  idee  o'  gettin'  smit  on  th' 
t'other  cheek  wan't  stric'ly  orthodox,  but " 
— and  the  old  friend  from  Connecticut 
drew  in  a  long,  deep  breath — "  ',S  fer'a  I'm 
...^«n.i_«„,i  J  !,«:„'.  «„ —  seed  nowheres  a 
renderin'    o'    th' 

m'  a  tooth  fer  a 


A  MATTER  OF  MASCALONGE 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


MUCH-NAMED,  not  infrequently 
much  overrated,  and  not  seldom 
much-abused,  this  fish  occupies  a 
rather  ambiguous  position  among  those 
species  which  by  virtue  of  certain  fighting 
qualities  have  earned  recognition  as  game- 
fish.  Greatest  of  our  pike,  and  a  veritable 
freebooter  of  fresh  water,  he  has  his  full 
share  of  that  strength,  speed,  and  voracity 
which  have  earned  for  his  tribe  the  rather 
doubtful  notoriety  they  enjoy.  The  term 
"  wolf  of  fresh  water  "  is  not  so  far  amiss  as 
at  first  glance  it  might  appear.  Scientific 
authorities  have  decided  that  the  masca- 
longe  and  its  near  relative,  the  great  north- 
ern pickerel,  shall  be  respectively  known  as 
Lucius  masquinongy  and  Lucius  lucius. 

The  'lunge  is  found  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
their  tributaries,  the  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  basin,  and  the  Wisconsin  lakes. 
Wherever  its  habitat,  it  is  the  same  old 
lusty  pike,  the  savage  of  unsalted  seas,  and 
a  holy  terror  to  any  other  fish  small  enough 
to  fit  inside  of  it.  Just  how  large  the 
lunge  grows  probably  is  an  open  question 
— eighty-odd  pounds  would  be  about  the 
limit.  I  have  seen  one  which  scaled  a 
trifle  over  fifty  pounds. 

The  sportsmanlike  methods  of  taking 
this  fish  are  trolling  with  the  rod  and  the 
long  handline,  and  both  frequently  aiford 
the  liveliest  of  lively  sport.  Occasionally 
a  medium-sized  specimen  surprises  some 
angler  who  is  using  live  minnow  bait  for 
bass,  but  such  an  event  would  be  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  an  accident. 

The  variations  of  the  name  are  rather 
curious,  but  they  may  be  at  least  partially 
explained  by  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
original  name  was  Chippewa,  French,  or  a 
mongrel  blend  of  the  two  tongues.  The 
Indians  call  it  "  maskinonje,"  the  French 
"  masque  allonge,"  and  these  throughout 
the  extensive  range  of  the  fish  are  varied 
into  mascalonge,  muscalonge,  muskellunge, 
muskallonge,  maskinonge,  and  masquin- 
ongy. For  convenience,  anglers  use  the 
abbreviation  "  'lunge." 

The  fish  is  subject  to  much  variation  in 


color,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  locality  and 
by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  should 
one  be  asked  to  decide  if  some  big  captiYe 
is  a  'lunge  or  a  specimen  of  the  closely 
allied  great  northern  pickerel.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  lower  margin  of  the  gill  cover 
is  more  reliable.  In  the  lunge,  it  is  fur- 
nished on  either  side  with  seventeen  to 
nineteen  bony  rays  to  facilitate  closing  and 
opening  the  gills.  These  bony  rays,  termed 
branchiostegals,  spread  and  furl  the  mem- 
branes at  the  fish's  pleasure,  somewhat  as 
the  ribs  of  an  umbrella  or  the  sticks  of  a 
fan  perform  their  function.  The  great 
northern  pickerel  has  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen of  them,  while  the  eastern  pickerel 
(L.  reticulatus),  and  the  western,  or  grass 
pickerel  (L,  vermiculatus),  have  twelve  or 
thirteen. 

An  easier  identification  mark,  however, 
is  found  on  the  cheeks  and  gill  cover.    In 
the  mascalonge   the  upper  half  of  cheek 
and  gill  cover  is  scaled,  while  the  lower 
half  of  both  is  naked.     The  pike  has  a  gill 
cover  scaled  like  the  'lunge's,  but  the  entire 
cheek  is  scaled.     The  eastern  and  grass 
pickerel  have  cheek  and  gill  covers  scaled 
all  over.    Hence,  if  only  the  upper  half  of 
the  fish's  cheek  is  scaled,  it  is  a  lunge;  if 
the  entire  cheek  and  half  the  gill  cover 
show  scales,  the  specimen  is  a  great  north- 
ern pike.    Young  mascalonge  are  distinctly 
spotted   with   blackish   on   a  greenish  or 
grayish  ground.  The  mature  fish  shows  less 
distinct  markings,  although  they  usually 
are  discernible  in  the  region  of  the  tail.  I 
have,  however,  seen  big,  old  fish  upon  which 
the  eye  could  detect  no  spot,  the  general 
color  being  grayish  green  with  a  few  dim 
reflections.    Again,  I  have  seen  fine  fish  of 
a  nondescript  tint,  as  like  that  of  an  old, 
dry  rubber  boot  as  anything  I  can  think  of. 
The  young  and  old  of  the  great  northern 
pike  hate  the  sides  marked  with  oval  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  spots,  several  shades  lig^^^' 
than  the  ground  color — hence,  a  fish  ^i^ 
spots  darker  than  the  ground  color  is  * 
lunge ;  with  lighter  spots,  a  northern  V^^' 
I  have  dwelt  upon  these  distinctive  mark^ 
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in  the  hope  that  what  has  been  said  may 
aid  in  clearing  away  a  bit  of  the  misunder- 
standing covering  these  two  fine  fish.  If 
the  inexperienced  angler  will  remember 
about  the  scales  of  the  cheeks  and  gill  cov- 
ers and  the  color  of  the  spots,  he  shoidd 
make  no  error  in  his  identification. 

The  'lunge  and  his  nearest  kin  are  re- 
morseless destroyers  of  other  fish.    Like  so 
many  oldtime  robbers  of  the  Rhine,  they 
have  their  strongholds  from  which  to  dash 
forth  and  raise  havoc  with  the  unfortunate 
wayfarer   that   may   chance   within   view. 
The  piscivorous  habit  is  strongly  suggested 
by   a    startling  array  of   teeth,  long  and 
sharp,  of  various  sizes,  and  so  arranged 
that  any  fish  fairly  seized  can  see  his  finish 
without  half  looking. 

There  is  something  tigerish  about  the 
method  of  this  grim  destroyer.    Is  there  a 
big  nest  of  water  weeds,  or  a  handy  clump 
of  rushes,  such  as  might  readily  conceal  a 
few  feet  of  huge  rubber  hose  ?    Then  swim 
wide  of  that  spot  ye  fat,  la^,  fool  fishes, 
for  this  particular  brand  of  rubber  hose  is 
only  open  at  one  end,  and  that  end  carries 
a  contrivance  thatgrippeth  like  a  bear  trap 
with  freshly  filled  teeth,  and  moreover,  the 
trap  seems  to  be  always  set. 
'  The  crafty  'lunge  knows  how  well  his 
long  body  blends  with  all  water  growths; 
that  one  sweep  of  his  always-ready,  mighty 
caudal  will  send    him    speeding  forth  as 
though  shot  from  a  mortar,  and  that  noth- 
ing upon  which  his  wide  jaws  can  make 
good  their  deadly  grip  is  too  big  for  him  to 
tackle.    Silent,  motionless  as  a  set  spring, 
he  waits  in  his  ambush  until  a  sizable  vic- 
tim drifts  within  range.     The  cruel  eyes 
glow  like  wee  incandescent  lamps,  but  the 
careless  prey  sees  them  not,  or  if  he  does, 
mistakes  them  for  two  sparks  of  sunlight 
filtering  through  the  tangled  greenery.    It 
is  wondrous  pleasant  there  in  the  velvet 
shade  cast  by  the  whispering  rushes  for- 
ever writing  at  the  grand  blue  scroll  above. 
From  this  same  well-found  shade,  too,  he 
can  peer  far  out  through  the  sunlit  water 
and  maybe  make  a  small  raid  on  yonder 
fairy  fleet,  where  the  silver  galleons  of  the 
shiners  drift  on  their  lazy  course.     "  I  will 
tarry  a  while  "  thinks  the  visitor  fish. 

Indeed  he  will !  Whish !  Zip !  The  star- 
tled rushes  sway  and  twist  as  the  big,  bent 
tail  sweeps  through  its  marvelous  stroke; 
a  swift  hollow  forms  upon  the  oily  surface, 
the  sleepy,  vertical  shadows  suddenly  wake 


and  dance  in  frenzy;  there  is  a  thrill  of 
action  for  yards  about,  above;  below,  there 
is  bloody  murder!  A  tiny  silvery  bubble 
rises  to  the  surface,  bursts,  and  leaves  an 
iridescent  patch.  That  much  slipped  out 
between  the  gripping  jaws.  A  few  feet 
under,  a  dim  greenish  form  drifts  back 
from  outer  shades  and  lazily  noses  its  way 
through  the  cover  until  it  is  again  headed 
toward  the  open.  Then  silently,  like  the 
shadow  marking  the  sun's  decline,  it  rises 
among  the  yielding  stems  till  at  a  certain 
point  all  motion  ceases.    The  trap  is  reset  I 

Perhaps  again  and  again  will  the  drama 
be  repeated,  for  the  'lunge  is  a  gluttonous 
feeder.  While  it,  of  course,  is  impossible 
to  figure  out  the  destruction  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  it  must  be  no  trifle.  And 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
victims  are  good-sized  fish,  old  enough  to 
reproduce  their  kind,  hence  of  infinitely 
greater  value  than  mere  fry. 

The  unsportsmanlike  methods  of  taking 
the  lunge  are  shooting  and  spearing.  The 
shooting  usually  is  not  so  murderous  as  it 
might  appear;  in  fact  it  is  none  too  easy 
when  the  work  is  done  with  a  rifle.  A  slowly 
moving,  or  even  a  motionless  fish  is  a  very 
deceptive  mark  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
almost  invariably  appears  to  be  about  four 
inches  above  its  actual  position.  The  re- 
fractive power  of  water  has  caused  many  a 
good  shot  to  miss  what  should  have  been  an 
easy  mark,  and,  of  course,  the  greater  the 
distance  and  the  sharper  the  angle,  the 
more  difficulty  about  driving  lead  into  the 
water.  In  point  of  fact,  a  green  hand  will 
earn  no  glory  shooting  'lunge,  for,  unless 
he  can  get  almost  directly  above  his  fish, 
he  will  bo  very  apt  to  blunder. 

Nor  will  a  keen  and  experienced  man  ac- 
complish any  serious  destruction,  for  a  sin- 
gle good  fish  would  be  a  notable  result  of  a 
day's  skirmishing  along  the  stream.  Big 
lunge  are  only  occasionally  seen,  and  a 
glimpse  of  one  is  no  guarantee  of  a  sure 
chance  to  follow.  The  man  with  a  rifle 
wants  only  big  fish,  and  he  may  watch  a 
stream  all  day  and  nearly  every  day  for  a 
month  and  not  get  one  fair  chance.  When 
the  lunge  are  running  up  stream  the  posi- 
tion of  a'heavy  fish  usually  is  betrayed  by  a 
steadily  advancing  furrow  on  the  sit 
With  his  eye  upon  this  telltale,  *' 
with  the  rifle  ski"  '')ng  ^ 

keeping  well  co^i  Iwa 

oringto  gain  s  >g 
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which  he  may  look,  and,  should  circmn- 
stanees  warrant,  shoot  down. 

Such  points  may  be  few  and  far  apart, 
and  the  'lunge  may  take  a  notion  to  swim 
deeper,  or  hug  the  farther  side  of  the  stream 
while  passing,  which  demands  that  the  man 
shall  shift  ground  and  endeavor  to  plan 
another  ambush  farther  up.  This  sort  of 
thing  may  be  continued  during  an  entire 
morning  and  no  chance  be  offered;  in  fact, 
the  odds  are  always  in  favor  of  the  fish.  A 
missed  fish  seldom  gives  a  second  chance. 
As  it  is  quite  possible  to  follow  the  wake  of 
a  fish  for  miles,  to  see  the  intended  victim 
in  the  wrong  place  perhaps  a  dozen  times, 
and  eventually  to  lose  him  because  you 
feared  the  risk  of  one  or  two  doubtful 
chances,  the  shooting  of  the  lunge  is  a 
feat  seldom  performed. 

Spearing  during  the  same  season  is  well- 
nigh  as  uncertain.  Some  old  hands  at  the 
game  take  very  long-shafted  spears  and  go 
sit  at  some  handy  spot  from  about  dawn  till 
as  long  as  they  can  stand  it.  Others  take 
chances  with  the  short  throwing  spear,  and, 
needless  to  say,  seldom  take  much  more 
than  the  chances. 

The  spearing  through  the  ice  inside  a 
dark  shanty  is  another  method  of  the  mar- 
ket fisher.  He  sits  there  smoking  and  play- 
ing the  decoy  and  praying  for  "  night  or 
Blucher,"  and  Bluoher  may  be  afar  off  and 
hotly  engage<l  in  some  unknown  comer  of 
what  is  doomed  to  be  a  sure  enough  Water- 
loo. Meantime  the  watcher  peers  stead- 
fastly down  into  a  mystery  of  green  vague- 
ness, through  which  extend  ghostly  growths 
like  the  wraiths  of  tropic  forests.  Flashes 
of  silvery  light  wink  like  aquatic  fireflies 
and  tell  where  burnished  fry  are  playing, 
and  possibly  a  yellow  perch  lances  across 
the  view  and  instructs  the  young  idea  that 
rod,  pole,  or  perch  are  measures  of  deadly 
accuracy  when  used  in  finny  schools.  And 
after  the  fisher  has  grown  to  feel  like  the 
brown  man  of  old,  upon  whose  original  in- 
vention his  method  is  a  glaring  infringe- 
ment, there  comes  a  change. 

The  small  fry  disappear  in  some  myste- 
rious manner  best  known  to  themselves. 
There  is  a  sort  of  glow  in  the  water  and 
from  under  the  ice  slowly  slides  a  myste- 
rious something.  If  the  man  with  the  spear 
be  wise  and  ironed  instead  of  nerved,  he 
will  play  the  decoy  between  his  feet  and 
coax  the  fish  six  inches  further.  Right 
where  his  neck,  if  he  had  one,  would  be,  is 


the  spot,  and  one  must  not  be  afraid  of 
hitting  him  too  hard!  Fve  heard— of 
course  'tis  mere  hearsay  and  perhaps  un- 
true— there's  a  way  of  putting  a  bit  too 
much  strength  to  it,  missing  the  fish,  and 
following  head  first  after  the  spear.  I  can- 
not recommend  this.  There's  a  lack  of  ven- 
tilation and  a  prevalence  of  cold  and  damp 
down  under  there  which  are  undesirable,  if 
not  positively  dangerous.  Getting  wet  up 
to  his  ankles  may  be  a  trifling  matter  to  a 
robust  man,  but  I  suspect  a  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  which  end  of  him  he  measures 
from.  A  man  may  wet  two  of  his  soles  with 
impunity,  but  the  third  never  requires 
water  unless — but  maybe  that's  getting  too 
far  ahead? 

In  trolling  for  lunge  the  old-fashioned 
handline  and  spoon  hook  may  be  depended 
upon,  but   the  method  lacks   the  science 
which  the  use  of  a  trolling  rod  demands.  I 
have  done  a  lot  of  it,  and  I  prefer  to  go 
alone  and  do  my  own  paddling,  or  rowing. 
A  turn  of  the  line  around  the  thigh  enables 
you  to  feel  all  attacks  on  the  lure,  whik 
leaving  both  hands  for  the  paddle  or  oars; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  line  is  where  your 
hand  can  find  it  without  loss  of  time.  This 
is  important,  for  the  resistance  of  a  heavy 
fish,  aided  by  the  forward  motion  of  the 
craft,  will  tauten  a    line    to    the   danger 
point  before  you  have  time  for  many  mo- 
tions of  your  hand.      When   paddling  I 
make  fast  the  paddle  by  a  short  cord,  so  it 
can  safely  be  dropped  at  any  point  of  the 
stroke.     When  once  fast  to  a  good  fish  I 
seldom  bother  about  the  paddle  for  turning, 
as  there  is  a  way  of  swinging  a  light  cri/t 
head  on  to  a  taut  line  which  is  understood 
by  all  familiar  with  canoes  and  skiffs.   An 
old  pair  of  gloves  is  no  bad  protection,  for 
a  line  sometimes  cuts  bare  hands. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  de- 
tailed instructions  regarding  the  playing 
of  a  fish  on  a  handline.  A  small  fellow  mtT 
be  unceremoniously  hauled  in  hand  over 
hand ;  a  big  one  must  be  humored.    I  be- 
lieve in  keeping  at  a  fish  all  the  time,  tak- 
ing no  too  pronounced  liberties  and  allow- 
ing him  none.    So  long  as  a  firm,  even  hoW 
be  maintained  on  him,  he  is  doomed,  if  the 
hooks  are  planted  where  they  shouH  be- 
Any  thing  like  jerking  should  not  be  allowed 
at  either  end  of  the  string,  for  one  stii 
jerk   may    play   havoc.     Only    overexcite- 
ment  or  rotten  tackle  are  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  a  well-hooked  fish.    On  a  hand- 
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line  a  big  fish  might  demand  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  play — I  should  say  an  allowance 
of  about  one-half  minute  per  pound  would 
be  about  his  limit.  I  know  many  men  tell 
of  much  longer  struggles,  but  I  never  have 
seen  them.  The  fact  is  a  man  fast  to  a  big 
'lunge  is  apt  to  be  mighty  poor  indeed  as 
a  judge  of  time.  It's  like  the  answer  of 
the  benedict  to  the  bachelor  who  asked  if 
statistics  showed  that  married  men  lived 
longer  than  single  men — **  Mebbe  it  only 
seems  longer." 

A  good  rod  for  lunge  is  a  high  grade 
split  bamboo,  or  an  ash  and  lancewood, 
nine  feet  long  and  weighing  twelve  ounces. 
This,  with  a  multiplying  reel  of  good  make 
and  about  seventy-five  yards  of  plaited 
"  Xo.  3,"  or  "  E  "  silk  line,  and  a  No.  3-0 
Sproat,  tied  on  gimp,  will  do  the  business. 
A  large  minnow,  or  a  frog,  makes  a  deadly 
bait,  but  many  prefer  a  large  trolling  spoon 
having  a  single  hook.  Triple  hooks  for 
lunge  are  a  nuisance.  All  baits  for  lunge 
should  be  moved  slowly ;  a  common  fault  of 
t rollers  with  the  handline  is  sending  the 
boat  along  too  rapidly.  An  excellent  rule 
is  to  make  as  little  noise  and  fuss  as  possi- 
ble. From  a  boat  pulled  silently  about 
twenty-five  yards  outside  the  weeds  the 
bait  can  be  cast  to  their  very  edge  and 
slowly  drawn  away;  I  prefer,  however,  to 
troll  along  the  edge,  and  by  this  method 
cover  the  most  water  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance. Because  a  fish  does  not  strike 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  is  not  there,  and 
for  this  reason  I  return  to  a  good-looking 
place  after  a  reasonable  interval. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  lunge  bites 
is  the  time  to  strike,  and  the  moment  the 
fish  is  hooked  the  rower  should  make  for 
open  water.  If  this  be  delayed  there  may 
be  trouble,  for  the  lunge  is  apt  to  play  the 
deuce  if  he  can  get  to  cover.  A  good  boat- 
man will  watch  every  move  of  the  game  and 
take  full  advantage  of  every  chance  to  as- 
sist the  angler.  Too  few  men  are  reliable 
with  the  gaff.  It  should  be  cautiously 
passed  under  the  fish — this  cannot  be  done 
too  slowly  and  carefully — and  then  sent 
home  into  the  throat,  with  a  smoothly 
swift,  upward  sweep.  So  soon  as  the  fish 
has  been  boated  it  should  be  rapped  on 
the  head  and  a  knife  blade  passed  through 
the  spine  just  back  of  the  head.  This  most 
effectually  will  prevent  any  unexpected 
flopping  about,  for  a  fish  so  treated  is  dead 
— not  merely  stunned. 


The  best  fish  ever  I  killed  was  taken  in 
Rondeau  Harbor,  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Lake  Erie.  While  from  appearances  the 
£au  should  be  an  ideal  water,  com- 
paratively few,  but  usually  large  fish  are 
taken  from  it.  Upon  the  day  in  question 
I  had  trolled  with  the  handline  aroand 
one  end  of  the  harbor,  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  There  was  a  broad  bor- 
der of  marsh,  and  plenty  of  weeds  in  the 
water,  but  the  great  trouble  was  an  over- 
abundance of  bass.  These  were  fine  fislu 
but  I  felt  like  Hiawatha,  and  craved  the 
big  fellow. 

When  I  reached  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, the  lighthouse  keeper  haUed  me,  and 
after  refusing  some  fish  because  he  could 
catch  more  than  he  could  use,  he  asked: 

"  Why  don't  you  try  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  piers  for  a  big  fellow  ?  Anybody  could 
kill  them  things !  "  The  things  referred  to 
being  some  very  fair  bass. 

For  a  moment  I  fancied  he  was  putting 
up  a  job,  for  the  spot  indicated  was  un- 
promising for  lunge,  but  he  was  in  earnest 
and  I  knew  better  than  to  dispute  his 
knowledge.  If  you  are  going  to  do  a  thin^ 
at  all  you  may  as  well  do  it  thoroughly— so 
I  did.  For  an  hour  I  paddled  back  and 
forth,  taking  a  couple  of  good  bass,  but  re- 
ceiving no  word  from  the  desired  big  fel- 
low. At  last,  when  I  had  about  decided  to 
give  it  up,  the  keeper  hailed  me. 

"  You  go  too  fast,''  he  said.  '*  Work  detr 
down  past  that  big  clump  of  rushes,  turn  it 
and  come  back  here  and  see  what  you  do. 
Go  slow,  now,"  he  concluded. 

It  seemed  a  foolish  task,  but  I  went  t$ 
directed,  slipped  round  the  rushes  and 
headed  back.  Somebody  must  have  applied 
for  a  stay  of  proceedings,  for  on  a  sudden 
everything  was  brought  up  standing. 
"  Strange  there  should  be  a  snag  out  here,* 
was  the  first  thought;  for  the  line  hid 
tautened  like  a  harp  string.  But  just 
then  the  snag  got  busy,  and  I  grabbed  the 
string  and  hung  on  to  everything  but  a  veil 
which  broke  away  and  ripped  thesun-kissed 
silence  plumb  to  the  distant  woods.  Had  I 
not  known  that  horses  didn't  graxe  so  deep, 
I  might  have  imagined  that  I  had  hooked 
up  somebody's  three-minute  stepper. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  nature  of 
the  captive,  for  the  way  he  fought  for  the 
weeds  betrayed  him,  while  nothing  in  that 
water  save  a  sturgeon  or  a  lunge  could 
pull  as  he  did.    Headed  off  in  his  rush  for 
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cover,  he  presently  steamed  for  open  water, 
and  the  way  the  canoe  followed  was  a  cau- 
tion to  behold.  For  minute  after  minute 
he  pulled  and  I  hung  on,  getting  a  foot  or 
so  of  line  now  and  then.  Eventually  he 
appeared  to  abandon  all  hope  of  getting  to 
the  weeds,  and  made  for  the  end  of  the 
piers.  I  knew  there  were  stones  and  snags 
in  that  vicinity,  and  so  handled  him  as 
roughly  as  I  dared,  but  he  had  almost  en- 
tered the  danger  zone  before  he  gave  any 
sign  of  weakening.  Finally  his  efforts  be- 
came erratic,  then  feeble,  and  he  drew,  log- 
like, close  alongside,  though  still  refusing 
to  keel  over  and  expose  that  white  badge  of 
surrender   which   I  was   mighty   keen   to 

spy. 

"  Gaff  him,  man  I     Quick !  "  shouted  the 

keeper ;  but  I  had  no  gaff. 

The  'lunge  was  so  big  he  almost  scared 
me.  His  bristling  teeth  were  too  horrible 
to  contemplate  in  connection  with  fingers 
through  his  gills,  and  for  a  moment  I  hesi- 
tated. Then,  grasping  the  paddle,  I  lifted 
steadily  with  one  hand,  while  the  paddle 
went  slowly  over  my  shoulder.  It  was  risky, 
but  it  had  to  be. 

"  Don't !     Don't !     You-condemned-f  ool- 


you'lMose !  "  howled  the  keeper,  but  his 

protest  was  unheeded. 

In  all  probability  the  strain  I  was  under 
somehow  got  into  my  arm,  for  the  only  fish 
that  possibly  could  endure  such  a  clip  must 
surely  be  a  fossil  and  one  of  the  toughest 
propositions  in  its  line.  As  it  was,  the 
thin-edged  paddle  bit  clear  through  the 
spine  several  inches  back  of  the  head 
instead  of.  where  I  aimed,  but  I  cared  little 
about  that.  It  wasn't  my  spine,  but  it  was 
my  paddle  and  my  fish,  and  when  a  man 
can't  paddle  his  own  fish  the  way  he  has  a 
mind  to,  things  have  got  out  of  stroke. 

The  light  keeper  didn't  like  it.  He  said 
that  nobody  but  several  sorts  of  blank  fools 
ever  landed  fish  that  way.  When  1  assured 
him  I'd  have  landed  harder  if  I  could  have 
got  mo^e  of  a  swing,  it  didn't  improve 
matters. 

"  Why  didn't  you  grab  his  giUs?  Them 
there  teeth  look  sassy,  but  they  can't  actoo- 
ally  hurt  nothin'  ! "  he  continued  as  he 
poked  his  fingers  into  the  big  mouth  which 
I  was  holding  open  for  a  better  view. 

I  always  claimed  the  fish  slipped  in  my 
hands,  but  he  swore — quite  a  lot  too — that 
I  clapped  the  jaws  shut. 


MOUNTAINEERING    AS    A    PROFESSION 

THE  STUDIES,  DUTIES,  ADVENTURES,  AND  AMBITIONS    OF  THE 

ALPINE  GUIDE 

By    FRANCIS    GRIBBLE 


SPOKTS  and  pastimes  brought  many 
new  professions  into  existence  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Very  likely,  if  one  tried,  one  could 
fill  half  a  column  with  a  list  of  them;  but 
that  would  be  tiresome  and  superfluous. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  as 
full  an  account  as  possible  of  one  of  these 
iiew  professions  which  has  grown  up  and 
<>rganized  itself  elaborately  without  get- 
"ting  much  attention  from  the  newspapers 
— ^the  profession  of  Alpine  guide.  Those 
"^ho  climb  mountains  for  their  amusement 


cannot  but  be  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  men  who  climb  mountains  for  their 
living. 

Guides  of  a  sort,  of  course,  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  days  of  mountaineering. 
That  is  to  say,  the  local  men  who  knew  the 
mountain  paths  could  always  be  hired  to 
place  their  knowledge  and  experience  at  the 
disposition  of  the  traveler.  But  these  men 
were  by  no  means  guides  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word.  They  always  had  some 
other  trade.  They  were  goatherds,  or 
crystal  seekers,  or  chamois  hunters,  or  even 
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Bmugglera,  glad  to  earn  a  little 
additional  money  by  acting  as 
guides  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
travelers  came  amonff  them.  By 
degrees  the  best  men  among  thorn 
learned  from  the  travelers  to  take 
an  interest  in  mountaineering, 
and  began  to  explore  the  moun- 
tains on  their  own  account.  It 
was  a  great  step  forward  when 
the  illustrious  de  Sauasure  offered 
a  money  prize  to  the  first  man 
who  should  climb  Mont  Blanc,  and 
promised  to  pay  the  wapes  of  any 
man  who  attempted  the  ascent 
but  failed  to  make  it.  The  offer 
tempted  a  great  man.v  of  the  men 
of  Chamonin.  Among  others  it 
tempted  Jacques  Balmat.  by  whom 
the  first  ascent  of  Mont  Blone 
was  made.  He  began  by  climbing 
the  mountains  in  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  great  geologist; 
he  ended  by  climbing  as  the  pro- 
fessional attendant  of  tourists. 
Many  of  his  contemporaries  did 
the  same — such  men  as  the  Cout- 
teta,  for  example.     So  far  as  the  ' 

Cham  on  ix   district    is   concerned, 
their  careers  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
new  profession.    Some  of  them  were  taken 
far  afield  by  de  Saiissurc — to  Orindelwald, 
to  Zermatt,  to  Maeugnaga. 

With  the  great  influx  of  tourists  that 
began  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  guides  naturally 
increased.  First  at  Chamonix,  and  after- 
ward, elsewhere,  men  found  that  there 
was  a  very  good  living  to  be  made  out  of 
the  business  of  an  Alpine  guide;  and  they 
also  began  to  see  the  advantage  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  close  corporation  from 
which  unqualified  men  could  be  e-wluded, 
and  in  which  codes  of  rules  could  be  en- 
forced, under  State  direction,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  honor  of  the  calling.  The 
Chamonix  Guides  led  the  way,  their  first 
code  dating  from  1821,  though  other  codes 
were  substituted  in  1851  and  18.16.  The 
Bernese  Oberland  Guides  formed  their  or- 
ganization in  IPfifi,  and  the  Pontresina 
Guides  in  1861.  Each  of  the  three  organi- 
zations imposes  teats  of  competence  and 
rules  of  conduct,  wilh  the  result  that  the 
.voung  man  who  wanis  to  he  a  guide  must 
go  throuRh  a  course  of  study  and  pass  an 
"xamination.  no  leas  than  the  young  man 


iriitian  Abnci,  ihc  Pint  Mw  n  AKcod  Uw  MiutrtiDn. 

who  wants  to  be  a  doctor.  Let  us  trace  llw' 
career  of  such  a  one. 

He  is  probably  the  son  of  a  guide,  for 
the  profession,  not  unnaturally,  runs  in 
families.  As  a  lad  of  ten  or  less,  he  begin* 
to  seek  practise  as  a  porter.  He  runa  fltn'r 
you  when  he  sees  you  tramping  up  l^if 
valley,  and  proposes  to  carry  your  kuap- 
sack  or  your  camera.  He  will  carry  it 
quite  a  long  way  for  half  a  franc.  Hi' 
walks  with  rather  an  awkward  himherinn 
gait,  but  he  can  goon  for  ever  so  long  nitli- 
out  getting  tired.  Enter  into  conwTM- 
tion  with  him,  and  you  will  hear  thot  bis 
father  or  his  elder  brother  has  Blromfc' 
taken  him  up  some  of  the  minor  mounlsiw 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  he  has  fiiH'' 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  guide  li" 
them  when  he  is  old  enough.  And  w,  ni' 
doubt,  he  will.  But  he  must  first  Ifsfi 
much  and  prove  his  fitness. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  will  nitu- 
rally  get  all  the  practise  in  climbing  llml 
he  can.  If  he  can  get  paid  for  csrrti"^ 
luggage,  so  much  the  better;  but  he  nil 
often  carry  it  for  very  little,  or  emtff 
nothing,  for  the  experience  to  be  pot  bf 
taking  part  in  first  class  expeditiooaumii'r 
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climbing  centres.  Some  questions 
and  answers  taken  down  at  one  of 
the  Chamonix  examinations  may 
be  given  here.  They  make  it  clear 
that  candidates  for  the  office  of 
guide  do  not  always  know  every- 
thing that  they  ought  to  know. 

Examiner^IIow  do  you  know 
wlipre  the  north  is! 

Candidate — Bv  the  sun  Iwine  there. 

Examiner — What  is  Switzemudl 

C^audidate — A  kingdom. 

Examiner — How  would  you  cross 
the  crevasse  often  found  between  a 
glacier   and  a   moraine! 

Candidate — By  stepping  over. 

Examiner^But  if  it  is  very  wide! 

Ciindidate — Build   a   bridge   across. 


Examiner — Xo 

(.'andidate — Go  home  again! 

Examiner — Never!     Cut    steps, 


of 


'   tell  r 


t.  Who  Made  the  Fin 


first  class  direction.  At  eighteen  he  will 
make  formal  application  for  a  porter's 
license,  which  he  will  duly  get  if  there  ia 
nothing  against  his  character  and  he  is 
able  to  carry  the  prescribed  load  of  fifty 
pounds.  Ilis  pay  will  be  from  seven  to 
nine  franca  per  day  of  eight  hours,  with 
his  food. 

The  position  of  a  porter  is  very  much 
like  that  of  an  apprentice  bound  to  a  trade, 
ile  is  under  the  orders  of  a  guide,  takes 
no  responsibilities,  and  has  to  do  what  he 
15  told.  If  a  climber  chooses  to  employ 
him  as  a  guide — as  may  sometimes  happen 
in  the  ense  of  thf:  simpler  excursion — he 
does  ao  at  hia  own  risk,  and  with  his  eyes 
open.  The  porter's  license,  which  he  is 
hound  to  submit  for  inspection,  shows  that 
he  is  a  porter  and  nothing  more.  Before  a 
porter  may  apply  for  a  license  as  gnide  ho 
must  wait  until  he  is  twenty;  and  must 
then  pass  an  examination  in  snowcraft, 
leccraft,  the  general  topography  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  particular  topography  of 
his  own  neighborhood.  There  are  schools 
in  which  he  can  study  these  matters  in  the 
winter,  and  special  boards  of  examiners 
Bre  appointed  in  all  the  moat  important 


Lie  what  you   would  do 
who  was  with  you  was 

^ry   cold  and  tired  and   wanted   to 

)  to  sleep  on  a  glacier! 

Candidate — Iwouldtell  him  not  to. 

Examiner — But  it  he  insisted! 

Candidate— Tlien  I  would  beat  him. 


It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 

candidate  who  gave  these  answers 

was  rejected.    We  may  take  it  that 

leptionally  dense.     Our  business. 


satisfies 


he  was  e 

candidate  who  s 
gets  his  license. 

Such  a  one  forthwith  becomes  a  member 
of  the  close  corporation,  bound  by  its 
rules  and  entitled  to  its  privileges.  The 
rnles  are  all  set  forth  in  a  little  book  that 
is  presented  to  him,  and  containing  also  a 
number  of  blank  leaves  on  which  his  em- 
ployers may,  from  time  to  time,  write  their 
opinion,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
of  his  conduct  or  abilities.  He  is  obliged 
to  offer  this  book  to  his  employer  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  en- 
gagement, and  he  is  also  required  to  sub- 
mit it  annually  to  the  licensing  authority 
when  applying  for  the  renewal  of  his 
license.  He  may  he  fined,  and  in  extreme 
cases  may  lose  his  license,  as  a  punishment 
for  drunkenness  or  serious  misbehavior  of 
any  kind. 

Such  cases,  however,  are  happily  very 
rare,  though  some  climbers  have  found  it 
expedient  to  guard  against  the  remote  dan- 
ger of  drunkenness  by  leaving  the  brandy 
bottle  at  home  and  only  taking  a  small 
fiuantity  of  spirits  in  their  own  flask  for 
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■  of  All  Ihc  AU>be  Guidn. 


Mat-  in  casp  of  emer((cncica.  A  friend  of 
the  present  writer  who  omittud  the  pre- 
caution oneo  found  himsolf  with  a  guide 
who  first  got  scared  and  then  got  drunk  on 
the  Dent  Blanche.  But  that  was  a  very  ex- 
ceptional occurrence.  On  the  whole,  the 
Alpine  guides  are  an  admirable  body  of 
men — admirable  alike  for  their  temper- 
ance, their  eoiiraKe,  and  their  resources,  aa 
well  as  their  immense  physical  strength. 

Anecdotes  illustraliTe  of  their  good 
qualities  can  easily  be  gathered  wherever 
climbers  meet.  There  are  so  many  of 
them  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin. 
Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  them  is 
the  story  of  Peter  Knubcl's  leap. 

TTe  was  taking  a  party  of  three  up  the 
arete  of  the  Lyskamm,  with  a  steep  snow 
slope  on  the  one  side  and  a  precipice  on 
the  other.  The  climbers  were. of  course,  all 
I'Oped  together.     One  of  them  slipped  and 


began  to  slide  down  the  slope.  The 
jerk  knocked  the  two  men  next  to 
him  oflF  their  feet,  and  they  began 
sliding,  too.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible for  Peter  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  three,  and  he  had 
only  the  fraction  of  a  second  in 
which  to  make  up  hia  mind  whatto 
do.  But  he  did  not  hesitate.  Be- 
fore the  rope  had  time  to  tighten 
against  him  he  leapt  over  the  preci- 
pice into  midair.  The  sudden  jerk 
arrested  the  fall  of  bis  compan- 
ions, and  he  hung  there  like  a 
weight  at  the  end  of  a  pendulum, 
while  the  others  cut  themselves 
footholds  with  their  axes. end  then 
hauled  him  up  again  onto  the 
ridge. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  and  it 
docB  not  stand  absolutely  alone. 
Two  or  three  other  guides  are 
known  to  hare  saved  their  parties 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  way — 
Ulrieh  Aimer  among  the  niunber. 
Another  story  of  a  guide's 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  is 
told  by  Mr.  Horace  Walker,  an  ex- 
president  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Mr.  Walker  was  with  Peter  An- 
deregg  somewhere    in   the   Enga- 
dine.     Roped  together  they  were 
cutting    steps    up    an    ice    slope. 
Peter  leading.      They    came  to  o 
point  where  a  huge    boulder  was 
embedded  in  the  ice.     Imagining 
it  to  be  firmly  fixed,  Peter  trod  on  it.     To 
his  consternation  it  began   to  move.     It 
came  straight  for  Mr.  Walker,  who,  stand- 
ing in  the  steps  cut  for  him.  could  not 
possibly  get  out  of  the  way.     He  thought 
nothing    could    possibly    save    him.     But 
Peter  met  the  emergency  by  a  wonderful 
feat  of  strength.    In  an  instant  he  shifted 
himself  back  into  the  ice  step  he  had  just 
quitted.      Then,  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
jerked  Mr.  Walker  out  of  hia  foothold,  and. 
sustaining  his   weight    by    the    rope  that 
linked  them,  swung  him  out  of  the  way  of 
the  rock.    The  rock  thundered  down  in  the 
very  place  in  which  Mr.  Walker  had  been 
standing,  and  then  Mr.  Walker  swung  back 
again    and    resumed    his    foothold    safely. 
There  has  seldom  been  a  narrower  escape 
in  the  history  of  climbing. 

Another  quality  of  the  best   fruides  is 
their  wonderful  faculty  of  finding  or  re- 
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mcmbcring  the  way  throuf^h  unfamiliar 
country.  A  story  illustrating  this  gift, 
though  the  scene  is  not  in  the  Alps,  may  he 
given  in  the  words  of  another  ex-president 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews. 
The  hero  of  it  is  the  great  Mclchoir  An- 
dciegg,  now  on  the  retired  list,  bilt  still 
famous. 

"  He  came,"  said  Mr.  Mathews,  "  to  Eng- 


f  rom  Woolwich.  '  Now,  Melchoir,'  said  Mr. 
Ilinchliff,  'you  will  lead  us  back  home.' 
Instantly  the  skilful  guide,  who  had  neTer 
seen  a  larger  town  than  Berne,  accepted 
the  situation  and  found  his  way  straight 
back  without  difficulty,  pausing  for  con- 
sideration only  once,  as  if  to  cMmine  the 
landmarks  at  the  foot  of  Chancery  Lane." 
Mclchoir    is    perhaps    the    most  jusily 


Mekhoir  Andcnn.  One  »[  the  Fu 


ue  Old  Time  Swiu  GuidsL 


land  on  a  win 

tcT  visit  to  some  of  his  old 

friends.    He  a 

rrivcd  at  the  London  Bridge 

station  in  the 

fog.     Ho  was 

met  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 

and  Mr.  Hinchliff,  who  accompanied  hi 
on  foot  to  the  rooms  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  day 
or  two  later  the  same  party  found  them- 
selves at  the  same  station  on  their  return 


famous  of  the  older  generation  of  guides. 
He  is  essentially  a  safe  man — no  less  cele- 
brated for  his  caution  than  for  his  cour- 
age. "  I  have  never  known  hira,"  said  Mr. 
Mathews  to  the  present  writer,  "  to  be  un- 
equal to  anj'  emergency,  and  I  have  nef 
heard  him  speak  a  word  that  could  not  b^ 
repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  lad.v."  To 
the  same  generation  belong  Bennen.  '■'hoi" 
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-»r"iofe6Bor  Tyndall    called    "  the  Garibaldi 
of  guides,"  who  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
^^alanche  on  the  Haut  de  Cry,  and  Mi- 
<^liel  Croi.  who  met  his  death  on  the  occft- 
sTion  of  Mr.  Whymper's  famous  ascent  of 
the  Matterhorn;  J.  A.  Carrell,  who  died  of 
eihauation  on  hia  return  from  the  Matter- 
horn,  after  two  days'  struggle  with  a  snow- 
storm; and  Christian  Aimer,  who  made  the 
first  ascent  of  the   Matterhorn  with  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  in  1854,  and  lived  to  cele- 
brate bia  golden  wedding  by  another  ascent 
of  the  same  mountain.     Most  of  them  he- 
long,  or  belonged,    to   the   Oberland — the 
part  of  Switzerland  which  has  produced 
more  good  guides  than  any  other. 

The  guides  of   the  present   generation 

iw  not  inferior  to  their  fathers,  and  they 

have  a  wider  range.     They  are  not  only 

climbers,  but  travelers.    There  are  some  of 

tnem  to  be  met  every  season  in  the  Can- 

fldian  Rookies    and    the    Selkirka.      They 

•wve  been  taken  to  Alaska,  to  the  Andes, 

0  the  Himalayas,  to  New  Zealnnil.     At 

■"^^  they  suffered  from  homesickness  on 

'in'^  'onif  journeys,  but  now  they  are  get- 

j^  *  "^^r  that.     Among  the  great  names 

.  ,  '^ose  of  Alexander  Burgener,  who  was 

''a  th&  late  Mr.  Mummery  on  the  Cau- 

<SBW  ;      Joseph  Imboden,  who  was  in  the 

fliina"l«:vaH    with    Mr.    Graham;     Antoine 

Maotmic^nnj^  who  ascended    Mount    Saint 

Wias    With  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  and  Illi- 

"""i    With  Sir  William  Conway.     But  the 

K  «-nt«.st  name  of  all  is  that  of  Matthias 

^  J^^\e:gen. 

of  o^       *'St''^^i'  "B^  fi^  SO"  ^^  ^  shoemaker 
^^as,  and  himself  bef-au  life  as  a  stable- 
"„^  at   Sierre.    Then  he  worked  in  a  cop- 
''vinc;    then   he   made   hia    living    hy 
U„T.'**.*  a  cart  between  Sierre  and  Brieg; 


Aiivi 


^^   he  worked  on   the  Khonc    embank- 
^^'t ;  [lieu  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a 


tassel  maker;  then  he  became  a  postilion 
ou  a  diligence;  then  he  became  a  servant 
to  a  Swiss  gentleman  who  was  going 
shooting  in  Tunis ;  then  he  worked  as  a 
mason  in  Algeria;  then  he  opened  a  shop 
at  Macugnaga,  where  he  began  climbing 
in  1886.  This  time  he  had  found  hia  true 
vocation.  After  a  few  seasons  in  Switzer- 
land he  was  engaged  to  accompany  Sir 
William  Conway  to  the  Himalayas  in  1892. 
Since  then  he  has  been  again  to  the  Him- 
alayas with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock  Work- 
man, and  to  the  New  Zealand  Alps  and 
the  Andes  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzffernld.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  guides  who,  even  at  ex- 
treme altitudes,  can  defy  mountain  sick- 
ness, and  hopes  to  climb  Mount  Everest 
before  he  dies.  He  ia  a  good  traveler  in 
the  sense  that  he  ia  perennially  interested 
in  the  strange  things  that  he  sees.  The 
number  of  notebooks  that  he  took  with 
him  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  filled 
them  were  the  constant  admiration  of  the 
party  with  whom  he  climbed  Pioneer  Peak. 
The  reaaon  for  all  hia  notetaking  hccame 
apparent  when  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  who  is 
hoth  climber  and  publisher,  issued  a  book 
from  his  pen. 

Not  every  puide,  of  course,  can  hope  to 
rise  to  Zurbriggen's  eminence  and  prosper- 
ity; but  for  the  competent  man  it  is  a  call- 
ing with  fair  pay  and  prospects.  The  tariff 
for  a  big  climb  ia  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  sometimes  a  little 
more,  sometimes  a  little  less.  The  best 
men  can  generally,  by  arrangement,  get 
something  more  than  the  tariff.  Their  am- 
bition, ns  a  rule,  is  to  save  enough  money 
to  start  a  hotel,  or  set  themselves  up  in 
some  sort  of  business,  and  it  is  an  amhi- 
tion  in  which  they  often  succeed.  Retired 
guides  arc  the  proprietors  of  a  good  many 
popular  mountain  inns. 


It,  batins  mightily." 


CffiyricJil  Pbatf^rafib  by 


OF   THE   REAL  SEA 


By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


IS  NOT  the  inlander  the  jolliest  oW  sea- 
dog  of  them  all  ?  I  mean  the  man  who 
has  grown  into  a  sweet  familiarity 
with  plnci'S  all  qniet  and  (?recn — rivers  anJ 
meadows,  woods  and  shady  roads,  still  twi- 
lifrhts  and  the  peace  of  night.  Does  not 
he  love  the  sea  most  i  Who  ever  heard  the 
deepsea  salt  rave  of  bounding  billows? 
But  the  inlander  has  a  rhyme  of  the  billow 
at  his  tonRue's  end.  The  ohromo  of  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  all  spic  and  span,  and  dancing 
over  rows  of  symmetrical  billows,  is  suf- 
ficient to  set  him  spouting.  And  when,  at 
last,  he  comes  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
his  eye  first  lights  upon  the  blue,  far-off 
expanse,  stretching  from  its  flashing  rim 
deep  into  the  alluring  distances,  he  yields 
himself  wholly  to  the  sea's  great  appeal, 
lie  vents  his  ecstasy  in  ejaculations;  or, 
fortified  with  rhyme  for  that  fine  moment, 
he  murmurs: 


or,  venturing  further,  even  to  the  point  of 
abandoning  himself  to  the  channs  of  this 
new  beauty,  he  cries : 

Oh,  for  a,  soft  and  gentle  vrind! 

I  lieard  a  fair  one  cry; 
But  give  to  uie  the  anoring  breeze. 
And  white  waves,  heaving  hi);b. 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  inj'  bovs; 

The  good  Hhip  tight  and  free; 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 
And  merry  men  are  wel 

Truth  to  tell,  the  very  merriest  of  them 
all!  But  when  the  gray  wind  is  abrosA 
and  the  inlander's  good  ship  is  compasseu 
about  by  fretful  waters;  when  the  twth 
of  the  sea  are  bared,  and  the  promise  o' 
deadlier  wrath  grows  large  upon  the  hcti- 
zon;  when  wave  and  tattered  cloud  and  tb? 
vicious  sweep  of  the  wind  disclose  the  wul 
that  abides  in  the  blue  beauty  of  the  tte«p; 
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then  he  cries,  as  he  has  been  taught  :  "  O, 
most  powerful  and  glorious  Lord  God;  at 
whose  command  the  winds  blow  and  lift 
up  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  who  stillest 
the  rage  thereof,  we,  thy  creatures,  but 
miserable  sinners,  do,  in  this  our  great  dis- 
tress, cry  unto  thee  for  help.  .  .  .  Look 
down,  we  beseech  thee,  and  hear  us,  calHng 
out  of  the  depths  of  misery  and  out  of  the 
jaws  of  this  death,  which  is  now  ready  to 
swallow  us  up.  .  .  .  O,  send  the  word  of 
command  to  rebuke  the  raging  winds  and 
roaring  sea.  .  .  .  Save,  Lord,  or  else  we 
perish  !  "  * 

Ah,  the  unsophisticated  inlander  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill! 

It  had  been  a  raw  day — gray  and  gusty, 
with  the  wind  breaking  over  the  island  from 
a  foggy  sea:  a  sullen  day.    In  those  parts 
the  coast  is  a  line  of  jagged  rock,  remote 
and  forbidding;  and  the  waves  were  rag- 
ing against  it,  beating  mightily.    All  day 
long  there  had  been  no  rest  from  the  deep 
harsh  growl  of  the  breakers.    We  were  at 
tea  in  Aunt  Ainanda^s  cottage;  the  table 
was  spread  with  dried  caplin,  bread  and 
butter,   and   tea,   for  Aunt   Amanda,   the 
Scotsman  who  was  of  the  harbor,  and  me. 
The  harbor  water  was  fretting  under  the 
windows  as  the  swift  gusts  whipped  over 
it;  and  beyond  the  narrows,  where  the  sea 
was  tumbling,  the  dusk  was  closing  over  the 
frothy  waves.     Out  there  a  punt  was  reel- 
ing in  from  the  Mad  Mull  fishing  grounds; 
its  brown  sail  was  like  a  leaf  driven  by  the 
wind.     I  saw  the  boat  dart  through  the 
narrows  to  the  sheltered  water,  and  I  sighed 
in  sympathy  with  the  man  who  was  then 
furling  his  wet  and  fluttering  sail,  for  I, 
too,  had  experienced  the  relief  of  sweeping 
from  that  waste  of  grasping  waves  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  harbor. 

"  Do  you  think  of  the  sea  as  a  friend  ?  ^' 
I  asked  Aunt  Amanda. 

She  was  a  gray,  stern  woman,  over  whose 
face,  however,  a  tender  smile  was  used  to 
flitting,  the  light  lingered  last  in  her  faded 
eyes — the  daughter,  wife,  an^  mother  of 
punt  fishermen.  So  she  had  dealt  hand  to 
hand  with  the  sea  since  that  night,  long 
ago,  when,  as  a  wee  maid,  she  first  could 
reach  the  splitting  table  by  standing  on  a 
bucket.  As  a  child  she  had  tripped  up  the 
path  to  Lookout  Head,  to  watch  her  father 
beat  in  from  the  grounds;  as  a  maiden, 

*  Forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea.— The  Book  of  (Com- 
mon Prayer. 


she  had  courted  when  the  moonlight  was 
falling  upon  the  ripples  of  Lower  Harbor, 
and  the  punt  was  heaving  to  the  spent  swell 
of  the  open;  as  a  woman  she  had  kept 
watch  on  the  moods  of  the  sea,  which  had 
possessed  itself  of  her  hours  of  toil  and 
leisure.  In  the  end — may  the  day  be  long 
in  coming — she  will  be  taken  to  the  little 
graveyard  under  the  Lookout  in  a  skiff. 
Now,  at  my  suggestion,  she  dropped  her 
eyes  to  her  apron,  which  she  smoothed  in 
an  absent  way.  She  seemed  to  search  her 
life — all  the  terror,  toil,  and  glory  of  it — 
for  the  answer.  She  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  light  replies,  and  I  knew  that  the 
word  to  come  would  be  of  vast  significance. 

"  It  do  seem  to  me,"  she  said,  turning  her 
eyes  to  the  darkening  water,  "  that  the  say 
is  hungry  for  the  lives  o'  men." 

"  Tut,  woman  I  "  cried  the  old  Scotsman, 
his  eyes  all  a-sparkle.  "  'Tis  a  libel  on  the 
sea.  Why  wull  ye  speak  such  trash  to  a 
stranger?  Have  ye  never  heard,  sir,  what 
the  poet  says  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  began  to  stammer. 

"  Aye,  man,"  said  he,  "  they  all  babble 
about  it.     But  have  ye  never  read, 

0,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose   heart   hath 

tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The    exulting    sense,    the    pulse's    maddening 

play, 

That   thrills  the   wanderer   of   that   trackless 
way?  " 

With  that,  the  sentimental  old  fellow 
struck  an  attitude.  His  head  was  thrown 
back;  his  eyes  were  flashing;  his  arm  was 
rigid,  and  pointing  straight  through  the 
window  to  that  patch  of  white,  far  off  in 
the  gathering  dark,  where  the  sea  lay  rag- 
ing. It  ever  took  a  poet  to  carry  that  old 
Scotsman  off  his  feet — to  sweep  him  to 
some  high,  cloudy  place,  where  the  things 
of  life  rearranged  and  decked  themselves 
out  to  please  his  fancy.  I  confess,  too, 
that  his  enthusiasm  rekindled,  for  a  mo- 
ment, my  third  reader  interest  in  "  a  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea  "  and  "  a  wind  that 
follows  fast."  We  have  all  loved  well  the 
sea  of  our  fancy. 

"  Grand,  woman !  "  he  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing to  Aunt  Amanda,  and  still  a-tremble. 
"  Splendid  I '' 

Aunt  Amanda  fixed  him  with  her  gray 
eye.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  softly.  "  But 
I  know  that  the  say  took  me  f awther  from 
me  when  I  was  a  wee  maid." 

The   Scotsman  bent  his  hpnd   nver  his 
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plate,  lower  and  lower  still.  His  fervor 
departed,  and  his  face,  when  he  looked  up, 
was  dull  and  gray.  Of  a  sudden  my  ears 
hearkened  again  to  the  growling  breakers, 
and  to  the  wind,  as  it  ran  past,  leaping 
from  sea  to  wilderness;  and  my  spirit  felt 
the  coming  of  the  dark. 

''Ay,  woman,"  he  whispered,  staring 
vacantly  out  into  the  shadows  beyond  us, 
"  an'  the  sea  took  my  son."  He  was  in  the 
grip  of  the  reality. 

It  is  true  that  the  sea  has  a  voice — a 
soft,    alluring    call,    wherein  a  plaintive 
strain  of  unrest,  appearing  and  departing, 
like  the  cry  of  the  wind  in  the  night,  until 
it  wrings  the  heart  of  the  listener,  is  its 
most  appealing  quality.     Rather,  the  sea 
has  many  voices;  they  drift  in  from  haze 
and  flashing  expanse  and  the  quiet  moon- 
lit spaces  alike,  and  each,  as  it  comes,  re- 
peats the  invitation.     "  Come !  "  says  the 
sea.    All   men  have  so  interpreted.     Our 
hearts  hear  as  clearly  and  know  as  surely 
as  do  our  ears  the  spoken  word.     There  is 
no  misunderstanding.    When  a  man  sets 
himself   down   on   a  high  bluff,  with   the 
wind,  sun-soaked,  fresh,  and  free,  sweep- 
ing in  from  the  whitecapped  distance,  he 
is  lured  by  the  sail  in  the  oifing  and  by  the 
fnills    circling    overhead — he    is    lured  to 
dream  large  and  daring  dreams.    It  is  then 
that  the  sea  most  insistently  invites  him. 
All  those  things  which  lie  beyond  and  un- 
disoovered    rise     entrancing.     His    fancy, 
here  inspired,  works  with  new  cunning  and 
swifter  hands.    But  what  does  lie  beyond, 
whither  the  ship  is  winging,  whence  the 
visions  come  i     The  builder  of  dreams  here 
chooses  sunbeams  and  rosy  mists  for  his 
materials,  and  the  fingers  of  his  fancy  are 
now  deft  and  wilful  in  the  use  of  them. 
Duty  and  fine  desires  are  all  forgot.     The 
impulse  to  loose  himself  from  these  old 
Honds — to  be  free  and  off  to  the  adventure 
— fills  and  thrills  him.     Thus,  since  we  are 
dealing  in  fancies,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
ffleam  of  the  wave,  and  the  haze  at  the 
far-off  borderland  of  things  known,  may 
fairly  be  likened  to  the  light  in  false  eyes 
^the  warm  flash  as  the  lids  fall ;  the  eyes' 
invitation  to  the  bliss  of  the  lips,  wherein 
there  is  no    bliss,   but  a  consuming  disil- 
lusion.    Disillusion?    That   is  but  a  scar! 
Death  itself  lurks  between  the  lips. 

The  old  skipper  took  the  spyglass  from 


the  rack  and  waddled  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  He  had  paced  the  garden  walk  until 
his  stride  was  no  longer  sufficient  outlet 
for  his  uneasiness.  It  was  evening;  the 
sunset,  glowing  hot  a  moment  ago,  had 
faded,  and  a  sportive  wind  was  ruffling 
the  harbor  water.  It  was  so  still  that  the 
breeze  brought  the  tinkle  of  the  goatbells 
from  the  slope  of  the  Flagstaff.  The  sea 
was  asleep;  the  surf  sighed  from  time  to 
time,  and  fell  away  into  the  great  rest 
round  about. 

"  The  skipper  he  do  be  oneasy  when 
Janet's  on  the  water,"  said  the  skipper's 
wife.  "  She've  been  gone  on  a  picnic  since 
noon,  an'  he  be  oneasy,  though  'tis  not  yet 
time  for  she  t'  be  back." 

I  joined  the  skipper  at  the  water's  edge ; 
and,  turn  about,  we  kept  the  lookout  for 
the  Never  Give  Up.  Soon  the  breeze  fell 
away  altogether.  The  water  was  undis- 
turbed, the  sea  beyond  was  silent;  there 
was  not  a  sound  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  twilight. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  night  and  shell  come  to  no 
harm,"  said  I. 

"  'Tis  not  so  sure,"  he  replied.  "  'Tis 
fair  hard  t'  tell  whatll  come  t'  pass." 

"  But,"  I  said,"  'tis  only  a  matter  of  row- 
ing the  punt  from  Grassy  Island,  and  she 
has  two  men  aboard  to  do  the  pulling." 

"  Iss,"  said  he,  "  but  'tis  fair  hard  t'  tell 
what  the  say'U  do  next.  I  was  a  hand  in 
me  fawther's  punt  when  I  were  nine  years 
old;  an'  I  was  paddle  punt  fisherman  on 
me  own  hook  for  thirteen  year,  come  all 
sorts  o'  weather;  an'  I  sailed  a  fore-an'- 
after,  as  hand  an'  skipper,  for  eighteen 
years  more.  Iss,  b'y;  I  been  afore  the 
mast  in  South  American  waters,  an'  I  been 
cast  away  on  the  Labrador  coast,  when  the 
breakers  was  as  high  as  the  spars.  I've 
fished  and  sailed  and  sealed  all  my  life.  I 
been  wrecked  on  rocks  an'  ice  an'  mud. 
I  been  lost  overboard  in  a  gale;  I  been  cap- 
sized in  a  blaw;  I've  gone  ashore  in  a  fog; 
an',  once,  I  spent  three  days  an'  nights  on 
a  pan  o'  ice,  with  the  snow  flyin'  thick.  I 
know  what  'tis  t'  be  fooled  by  a  fog.  I 
knows  what  a  tide  can  do.  I  knows  the 
cunning  of  a  current.  I  knows  how  a 
gust  o'  wind  can  slap  a  punt.  They  isn't 
much  I  doesn't  know  about  the  sunken 
rocks  o'  this  here  coast.  An'  now  I  tells 
you,  b'y,  that  you  can't  never  tell  whatll 
come  t'  pass  at  sea." 

But  the  face  of  land  and  sea  was  benevo- 
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lent.  "  To-night,  skipper,"  said  I,  **  surely 
there's  no — " 

*'  Iss,  sure,  b'y,"  he  broke  in,  somewhat 
impatiently;  "  'tis  easy  enough  t'  say  that. 
But  I  knows  the  say  an'  you  doesn't." 

So  the  skipper,  who  had  sailed  for  sixty 

years,  thought  of  the  sea  as  some  cunning 

enemy — implacable  in  malignity,  infinite  in 

power,  and  of  a  treachery    unfathomable. 

He  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  lovely 

mask  she  had  donned  for  the  night.     She 

was  lying  in  wait  for  the  unwary.     The 

tides  were  like  hands  reached  out,  the  fog 

was  a  net  which  she  hun^  abroad,  the  wind 

was  a  dog  in  the  leash.    He  had  found  her 

out  at  the  end  of  life ;  her  wiles  were  like 

an  open  book.     So  that  is  why  he  sat  at 

the  water's  edge,  now  and  again  lifting 

his  spyglass  to  his  eye,  on  the  lookout  for 

Janet's  punt,  though  the  night  was  still 

and  the  sea  was  asleep.    He  was  uneasy 

when  his    daughter    ventured    into    those 

dread   dangers.    He   knew   the   sea.    But 

when  the  Never  Give  Up  came  through  the 

narrows,   slipping  in  like  a  shadow  and 

flinging  a  hail  ahead,  his  face  cleared,  and 

he  shut  his  spyglass  with  a  snap. 

"  'Tis  night,  b'y,"  he  said,  "but  us'U  make 
believe  the  sun  is  but  over  the  foreyard.* 
Well  have  a  wee  nip." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  contrast  between  the  inlander's 
best-loved  and  longest-lived  songs  of  the 
sea  and  the  songs  which  the  bards  of  re- 
mote coasts  fashion  for  the  folk  of  their 
harbors.  The  inlander  accepts  and  gives 
long  life  to  such  a  song  as: 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave! 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep, 
AMiere  the  scattered  waters  rave. 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep! 

It  is  for  that  life  and  home  that  his  heart 
pants;  pants,  too,  for  the  sea  and  winged 
course  of: 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boyi. 

While,  like  the  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee! 

But  tlie  outport  bard,  whose  mind  is 
busy  with  his  forming  verse  while  his  hand 
has  a  grip  on  the  tiller  and  bin  fy«*  is  on 
the  wind,  takes  a  different  attitu'Kr.     More- 

*  The  time  for  grog. 


over,  he  deals  with  the  life  he  has  lived — 
sings  of  the  things  he  has  known.  He  but 
turns  the  coast  happenings  into  crude 
rhyme,  fits  the  line  to  some  old  tune,  and 
thereafter  the  event  he  has  celebrated  lives 
in  the  tradition  of  his  place.  His  songs 
are  such  as  this,  which  relates  the  wreck  of 
the  BiLsy  Bee: 

When  the  schooner  struck  the  rock, 

She  was  splintered  by  the  shock; 
An'  the  breakers  didn't  ask  for  leave  or  token, 

But  they  hove  un,  man  an'  kid, 

Slap  agin  the  cliff,  they  did, 
An'    kep'    at   it    till    the    bones    of    all    were 
broken. 

Now,  this  song  has  a  doleful  refrain,  a 
chorus  for  the  company,  to  be  sung  after 
each  stanza,  and  it  runs: 

Oh,   the    chain,    'e    parted,   an*   the    schooner 

drove  ashore. 
An'  the  wives  o'  the  hands  never  saw  un  any 

more! 
No  more!     Never  saw  un  any  more! 

In  truth,  in  the  songs  of  bleak  coasts 
there  is  no  frenzy  of  delight  for  the  rolling 
deep — the  revels  of  the  wind — the  bending 
mast!  Experience  has  supplied  the  bard 
with  a  real  insight  to  the  meaning  of  wind 
and  wave  and  breaker. 

On  such  a  coast  as  that,  where  the  earth 
withholds  her  bounty  and  all  men  must 
wrest  their  sustenance  from  the  sea,  each 
for  himself,  children  are  born  who  are  so 
possessed  by  fear  for  this  selfsame  sea 
that  their  days  are  a  burden  and  their 
nights  a  dread  of  the  morning.  This  was 
disclosed  to  me  one  evening,  when  the  wind 
was  rolling  a  great  cloud  of  fog  in  from 
the  open,  and  the  sea  was  hissing  under  it. 
The  sky  was  hidden;  whatever  of  sunset 
glory  there  may  have  been  was  curtained 
by  cloud  and  mist.  It  was  gray  and 
clammy,  so  far  as  sight  carried. 

I  had  heard  a  child  trotting  at  my  heciln, 
up  the  path.  He  sidled  up  to  me  when  I 
sat  down,  evidently  bf;nt  on  making  friends. 
Soon  he  began  to  talk. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  skipper  you'll  make  when 
you  grow  up,"  said  I. 

"  Xoa,  zur — siire,  noa,"  said  he.  "  Til  Ik; 
noa  skipper,  zur." 

His  glance  at  the  advaneing  cloud — his 
momentary  shrinking  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff — aroused  my  enriosity. 

"An'  why  not,  1/y  ^ "  snid  I, 

"  I  be  one  o'  they  f(dk  that  ean't  aliide 
the  say,  zur,"  said  he,  solemnly. 
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One  "  o'  they  folk  ? "  That  meant  one  of 
a  peculiar  many. 

'*  An*  why  not  ? "  I  said  again. 

**  I  gets  saysick,  zur,  when  I  goes  out  in 
a  punt." 

**nutl  But  that's  nothing.  'Tis  but 
for  a  day  or  two  when  the  fish  strike." 

**  Noa,  zur,"  said  he.  "  I  gets  saysick 
every  time  I  goes  out  t'  the  grounds. 
Sure,  I  don't  go  no  more,  now.  My 
f  awther  won't  have  me." 

There  wa5  a  note  of  pathos  in  that  last. 
It  was  .not  hard  to  foresee  that  lad's  place 
in  the  community.  It  may  be,  I  thought, 
that,  child  that  he  was,  he  had  looked  far 
ahead  into  his  life. 

"  'Tis  a  small  thing,"  said  I.  "  Sure,  'tis 
nothing  to  be  seasick." 

"  But  I  gets  scared,  zur,  too,"  he  whis- 
pered, coming  closer.     "  I  gets  scared." 

At  that  moment  a  glowing  streak  of 
yellow  appeared  in  the  mist — ^just  above 
that  place  where  the  horizon  lay  hidden.  I 
knew  then  that  the  evening  sunlight  had 
broken  through  the  bank  of  cloud  which, 
behind  the  mist,  lay  in  its  path.  Up  swept 
the  fog,  driving  and  swirling  like  thick 
smoke  in  a  gale.  It  was  drifting  over  us. 
Detached  clouds  had  gone  in  upon  the  hills. 
It  was  fearsome  to  watch  the  mist  swallow 
up  sea  and  land.  Then  the  far-off  curtain 
was  rent.  The  sun,  in  full  glory,  shot 
through,  taking  on  all  the  gorgeous  hues 
of  the  setting.  All  the  color  was  soaked 
up  by  the  mist.  It  caught  fire.  The  flare 
ran  from  cloud  to  cloud — splendidly  spread- 
ing and  changing:  here  a  fading  gold,  and 
there  a  glowing,  hot  red.  Sea  and  sky 
were  ablaze — flaring  from  space  to  space; 
and  the  mist  sweeping  past  was  like  the 
smoke  from  some  vast  conflagration. 
Slowly  the  unseen  clouds  gathered  them- 
selves together  and  closed  over  the  sun. 
The  glory  departed.  In  a  moment  the 
mist  had  returned  to  its  habit  of  sombre 
gray,  deeper,  heavier  than  it  had  been 
before;  and  we  saw  again  the  sea  raving 
beneath  it. 

It  was  enough   to   scare   anybody.    The 
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child  and  I  went  down  the  path,  hand  in 
hand. 

•  What  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
heart,  it  may  be  that  old  Bill  Butts  dartd 
to  go  no  further.  He  was  a  gentle  old 
fellow,  most  mild,  most  generous,  least 
given  to  judgment.  If  the  harbor  had 
listed  the  good  deeds  he  had  done  the 
reading  would  have  been  as  long  as  a  ser- 
mon and  as  lovely  as  a  prayer.  He  was  a 
soulful  fellow,  too,  with  a  heart  easily 
touched  by  the  loveliness  in  nature  and 
character,  and  I  was  sure — ^but  then  I  was 
disappointed. 

"No  doubt,"  said  I,  "you  'love'  the 
sea?" 

He  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye- 
not  that  twinkle  which  promises  a  joke. 

"  The  good  Lord  made  the  say,"  said  he, 
"  an'  called  it  good.  'Tis  not  for  us  t'  dis- 
pute him." 

"  *  Pra  ise  ye  all  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
I  suggested. 

''  T  be  sure,  zur,"  said  he.  "  'Tis  our 
dooty." 

But  my  friend.  Arch  Bull,  had  no  such 
scruples.     He  was  a  law  unto  himself — and 
you  might  easily  have  printed  a  thumbnail 
edition  of  his  statute  book.     We  were  in 
the  punt,  running  past  those  valleys  down 
which  the  wind  leaps  unexpectedly,  as  from 
ambush  and  in  force.    As  Arch  admitted, 
there  was  a  "switch  on" — a  loppy  cross-sea. 
which  had  a  deal  of  sport  with  the  punt 
It  kept  the  man  alert,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  put  him  out  of  temper.    I  had  no  need 
to    ask    the   question.    It    appeared,  in  a 
moment,  that    the    sea   was    as  much  an 
enemy  as  Driver,  of  Burnt  Cove,  whose 
head  Arch  had  promised  to  hammer  into 
his  chest.     Moreover,  the  sea  was  an  enemy 
of  the  same  kind — a  thing  of  blood,  bones, 
brain,  and  evil  intention.    For  when  a  gust 
caught  him  napping,  and  a  wave  slapped 
his  boat  with  vicious  might.  Arch  looked 
after  the  wind  and  roundabout  upon  the 
sea  and 

"  Damn  you !  "  said  he. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  A  DROWNING  MAN 

B,  ALEXANDER  MEFFERT 

IntDuaiiT  in  Swlaunuif,  Ralcktrboclur  Athletic  Club 


MOST  of  the  drownings  that  occur 
about  the  bathinK  places  result 
from  lack  of  nerve  or  coolheaded 
courage.  If  swimmerB  could  be  trained  to 
keep  cool  under  all  circumatancea  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  drowning 
among  bathers  and  summer  pleasure  seek- 


grown  man  and  a  awimmer  to  fear  cramp. 

The  average  opinion  is  that  the  man  who 
is  attacked  when  swimming  in  deep  water 
is  as  good  as  drowned.  Therefore,  when  a 
awimnier  feels  a  leg  or  arm  begin  to  cramp 
he  is  frightened,  in  most  eases,  entirely  out 
of  his  wits.    He  loses  hia  head,  begins  to 


"  Pot  Tonr  left  hand  igilnit  hli  )iw  iDd  piuh  him  away. '' 


ors.  Cramp  is  usually  assigned  as  the 
cauae  when  some  good  swimmer  drowns. 
But  cramp  ought  in  reality  to  be  nothing 
serious.  Usually  it  affects  only  an  arm  or 
a  leg,  or,  may'lje,  only  a  hand  or  foot.  Any 
moderately  good  swimmer  can  keep  afloat 
with  on(!  arm,  or  even  without  the  use  of 
that;  yet  good  swimmers  are  drowning 
every  week  aa  a  result  of  cramp.  If  such 
fatalities  were  analyzed  they  would  be 
more  properly  classed  as  drownings  from 
fright  and  loaa  of  nerve.  This  comes  from 
the  fact  that  every  one  is  taught  in  child- 
hood to  fear  the  water,  and  comes  as  a 


splash  and  paw  and  struggle,  and  then  goes 

What  the  swimmer  should  remember  is 
that  he  can  keep  afloat  with  very,  very 
little  effort  if  he  will  turn  on  his  back  and 
keep  hia  chest  inflated.  It  is  the  aimple 
matter  of  floating,  which  every  swimmer 
knows  and  finds  very  easy.  If  the  swim- 
mer will  keep  cool  and  float,  the  cramping 
limb  will  frequently  relax  after  a  little  and 
he  will  find  himself  aa  well  as  ever. 

At  every  summer  resort  and  every  coun- 
try ■  ich  has  a  lake  we  hear  more 
or  tly  of  double  drownings,  in 
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vhich  the  drowning  man  has  seized  his 
wotild-be  rescuer  and  pulled  him  under. 
This  is  because  the  average  swimmer  doce 
not  know  how  to  approach  a  nan  in 
trouble.  He  has  read  of  rescues  in  cheap 
novels,  and  in  these  the  hero  invariably 
plunpcs  in,  seizes  the  drowning  man,  and, 
takinir  him  on  hia  back,  swims  ashore,  land- 
ing the  rescued  but  .little  the  worse  for 
wear.  Some  one  sees  a  swimmer  drowning, 
goes  for  him  in  this  way,  is  grabbed  about 
the  neck  and  pulled  under,  to  drown  with 


the 
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The  would-be  lifcsaver  must  know  some- 


goes  down  for  another  breath  of  wster, 
comes  up  utterly  insane,  and  repeats  tW 
going  down  and  coining  up  until  hia  lungs 
are  pretty  well  filled  with  water.  Then  he 
sinks  to  stay.  His  sinkings  are  very  slow, 
and  he  does  not  at  first  go  far  below  the 
surface.  lie  probably  rises  three  or  four 
tinies  before  he  finally  goea  down. 

If  the  lifesavcr  dashes  at  the  drowning 
one  while  he  struggles,  and  attempts  ti> 
carry  him  out  in  dime  novel  fashion,  he  ia 
grabbed,  pulled  down,  finds  his  arms  use- 
less, and,  unless  he  is  a  very  strong  man 
or  a  good  wrestler,  will  be  unable  to  break 
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thing  of  how  drowning  occurs  and  of  how 
drowning  men  act.  There  are  two  chief 
causes  of  drowning.  Either  a  swimmer  is 
taken  with  cramp,  as  a  result  of  going  into 
the  water  overheated,  swimming  with  a 
stomaeh  full  of  undigested  food,  or  from 
staying  too  long  in  the  water  and  becom- 
ing chilled;  or  else  some  one  falls  into  the 
water,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
ventures  beyond  his  depth.  Now  notice 
how  he  acts.  He  begins  to  struggle  in  a 
frantic  way  and  sinks,  takes  a  mouthful  of 
water  into  his  lungs,  rises  crazy  with  fear, 
grabs  at  everything  about  him,  expels  a 
little  of  the  air  remaining  in  hia  lungs, 


his  hold,  and  will  drown  with  the  man  he 
would  save. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  lifcsaver  must  re- 
member that  there  is  no  need  of  hurry. 
The  drowning  one  will  not  sink  at  once,  not 
until  he  has  gone  down  end  ugh  times  to 
fill  his  lungs  with  water.  A  little  more 
water  will  not  harm  the  victim  to  any  ex- 
tent. He  will  have  to  be  resuscitated  when 
he  is  taken  ashore  anyway,  and  the  more 
water  he  breathes  now  the  easier  it  wilt  be 
to  take  him  there.  When  you  sec  a  mai 
drowning,  therefore,  wait.  Do  not  wait  on 
the  shore  or  in  a  boat.  Swim  close  to  tW 
one  in  danger,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the 
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time  ooinps.  But  by  all  means  approach 
carefully,  from  behind  if  possible,  so  as  to 
Ixt  out  of  reach  of  his  arms.  If  the  man 
turns  around,  or  if  for  any  reason  it  is 
impraeticabie  to  approach  from  the  rear, 
swim  aa  near  as  necessary  in  front,  but  in 
this  case  be  always  on  guard.  The  best 
Riiard  is  to  keep  the  left  arm  extended  aa 
far  as  possible  in  front,  pointing  toward 
the  drowning  man.  Should  he  flounder  to- 
ward you  and  attempt  to  grab  you,  put 
j'our  left  hand  against  his  lower  jaw  and 
push  him  away,  Kow  the  only  hold  he  can 
poaaiblj-  gret  is  on  your  arm,  and  this  maybe 


take  in  a  little  more  water,  if  necessary 
holding  his  head  under  to  help  along  the 
process.  When  the  struggling  is  over, 
turn  on  your  side  or  back,  whichever  way 
you  can  swim  most  strongly,  and  strike 
out,  dragging  your  man  as  shown  m  the 
photograph. 

Do  not  labor  under  the  impression  that 
you  must  keep  the  victim's  head  above 
water.  If  you  can  do  so  easily,  it  will  do 
no  harm,  and  possibly  some  good.  Hut  it 
you  try  to  raise  him  out  of  the  water  you 
tend  to  force  yourself  under,  and  multiply 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  afloat  yourself. 


er  WIT  ia  to  ippnach  from  behlui." 


easily  broken  by  turning,  raising  one  leg 
su  that  your  foot  is  on  his  chest,  and  then 
pushing  with  all  your  might. 

After  he  baa  gone  down  once  or  twice  his 
struggles  will  weaken.  Now  is  the  lime  to 
act.  Your  method  of  handling  the  man 
will  depend  on  the  way  he  is  dressed  and 
the  length  of  his  hair.  If  his  hair  is  long 
enough  to  give  a  good  hand  hold  you  need 
not  consider  any  other  grip.  Just  reach 
out  your  left  hand,  if  you  are  a  right 
handed  swimmer,  and  get  a  good  hold  in 
bis  hair.  If  he  atill  shows  an  inclination 
to  struggle  do  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  take 
him  out.    Just  keep  your  hold  and  let  hir 


If  you  pull  him  after  you.  however,  letting 
his  head  follow  as  it  will,  you  will  fjnd  that 
he  floats  easily  and  that  your  task  is  not 
much  more  difficult  than  towing  a  stick  of 
wood  or  other  floating  body. 

All  this  may  sound  cruel  and  cold- 
blooded, but  it  is  not.  If  you  try  to  take 
the  man  out  while  he  is  still  struggling  you 
are  more  than  likely  to  drown  with  him. 
If  you  try  to  hold  his  head  out  of  water 
you  lessen  the  chances  of  saving  his  life 
by  tiring  yourself.  Besides,  he  is  nearly  as 
well  off  brought  ashore  unconscious  as  only 
'■- "  flo,  for  if  any  system  commonly  em- 
for  resuscitating  the  drowning  be 
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employed  he  will  soon  come  to  < 

ncss  not  so  very  much  the  worse  for  bis 

late  experience. 

The  eaaieet  man  to  save,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  the  long  haired  one.  Next 
comes  the  man  with  the  bathing  suit  on  or 
a  suit  of  clothing  loose  about  the  neck. 
Approach  such  a  one  the  same  way  you 
would  approach  the  man  with  long  hair. 
Wait  for  him  to  quit  struggling  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  reach  your  left  hand 
down  the  hack  of  his  neck,  inside  his  bath- 
ing suit  or  coat,  and  grab  firm  hold  of  the 


other  grip  until  his  struggles  end.  If  you 
find  yourself  in  danger  of  being  grabbfJ, 
do  not  hesitate  to  break  away  in  the  harsh- 
est manner  necessary,  for  if  seited  the 
chances  are  for  your  both  drowning. 

A  much  safer  way  of  approaching  and 
seizing  a  person  who  has  neither  clothing 
nor  hair  to  take  hold  of  Is  to  approai'h 
from  behind  and  put  a  hand  in  each  of  hii 
armpits.  To  do  this  you  may  beat  »p- 
proach  with  tlie  ordinary  breast  stroke, 
and  then,  allowing  your  body  to  assume  a 
horizontal  position,  keep  afloat  by  treading 


garment  on  the  inside.  This  gives  you  a 
good  grip,  and  you  may  turn  and  swim  out 
as  before. 

If  the  drowning  person  have  on_no  cloth- 
ing whatever  there  are  two  principal 
methods  of  taking  hold.  The  rescuer  must 
use  his  judgment  as  to  which  is  preferable. 
The  easiest  of  these,  when  it  is  safe,  is 
the  hand  hold.  After  the  drowning  man 
has  stopped  struggling  get  hold  of  one  of 
his  hands,  preferably  his  left,  with  your 
own  left.  Turn  and  swim,  dragging  him 
after  yon.  The  greatest  objection  to  this 
is  that  if  the  victim  is  not  quite  uncon- 
scious your  hold  on  his  hand  makes  it 
easier  for  him  to  turn  in  his  struggles  and 
seize  you.  Therefore,  if  you  must  use  the 
hand  hold,  and  it  is  a  fairly  easy  way  to 
take  a  man  from  the  water,  do  so  guard- 
edly, if  necessary  holding  the  man  by  some 


water.  You  may  grab  a  person  who  h  still 
atruggling  iu  this  way.  for,  since  you  take 
hold  from  both  sides  at  once,  you  can  very 
easily  prevent  his  turning  in  either  direc- 
tion. When  you  have  a  firm  hold,  turn- 
pull  the  drowning  man  back  antil  W  is 
floating  face  up,  at  the  same  time  briofrinp 
your  feet  upward  and  forward  until  they 
are  under  the  other's  body.  Now  you  are 
swimming  on  your  back,  dragging  the  un- 
conscious man.  If  he  be  very  strong  and 
is  still  inclined  to  struggle  it  is  best  W 
change  ,vour  hold  from  the  armpits  to 
the  upper  .Trnw.  You  may  do  this  so  as  to 
either  keep  hia  arms  at  his  sides  or  b,T 
raising  them  above  his  head.  In  either 
case  he  is  powerless  to  turn. 

The  advantages  of  this  hold  are  (hat  i' 
is  a  very  safe  approach,  and  that  it  can  be 
used  on  a  person  who  has  neither  hair  nnr 
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clothing.  It  allows  ooe  to  catch  the  yictim 
before  the  latter  becomeB  unconscious.  If 
the  letter  ia  a  child  or  a  very  light  person 
it  may  be  advisable  to  take  this  hold  even 
when  clothing  is  worn,  but  if  he  be  heavy 
this  is  the  very  worst  of  all.  The  disad- 
vantages are  that  it  requires  both  hands 
and  keeps  the  reseller's  body  below  that  of 
the  victim,  forcing  him  to  lift  up  some- 
what and  tending  to  force  his  own  head 
under  .water.  If  the  distance  to  shore  be 
preat  it  is  a  very  difficult  method  indeed. 
In  using  this  hold,  and  in  fact  any  of  the 


others,  the  rescuer  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  necessary  to  husband  his  own  strength. 
In  no  way  can  this  be  better  done  than  by 
swimming  slowly  and  keeping  the  chest 
full  of  air.  This  latter  precaution  will 
enable  him  to  float,  if  he  turns  on  his 
back.  And  above  all  he  must  bear  in  raind 
that  all  he  need  do  is  to  get  the  drowninB 
person  ashore.  If  he  can  do  that  resus- 
citation will  bring  him  back  to  life.  Let 
the  victim  float  as  far  down  as  he  will; 
take  it  easy,  and  get  to  shore  with  as  little 
effort  as  possible. 


Dnncbic  (he  Vkttm  br  a  Hold  on  hii  Bi(hli«  Suit. 
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V THE  TRILOGY   OP  THE  TALKING  APPLE  TREE 


By  ALOVSIUS  COLL 


LOOK  on  these  gnarled  boughs,  this 
mossy  trunk,  these  lichencd  twigs 
that  begin  to  show,  like  gray  hairs 
in  the  head  of  an  old  man,  and  you  gues? 
not  that  my  tough,  kuurred  core  is  an  urn 
wherein  I  have  inscribed  a  tale  of  tender- 
ness, a  triple  picture  that  is  the  heart  his- 
tory of  a  good  woman  and  a  true  man. 

When  in  my  prime  I  was  the  noblest 
pippin  tree  in  this  glorious  orchard  of 
many  noble  trees.  Wide  of  girth,  lusty  of 


leaf,  fertile  of  blossom,  and  sweet  of  fruit, 
I  stood,  greatest  and  greenest  on  the  pin- 
nai-le  of  the  apple  lot,  and  first  and  finest 
in  the  affections  of  the  children  that  eame 
to  pluck  my  rosy  baubles  and  swing  be- 
neath my  thickect  branch.  My  sap  ran 
free,  like  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  farm 
boy,  T  was  the  mecca  of  the  nomad  birds ; 
in  my  network  of  shadow  ami  sun  they 
composed  their  sweetest  lyrics  and  tried 
their    gladdest    canticles.    Only    one    de- 
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f  ormity  had  I,  a  ragged  wound  in  an  upper 
bough,  where  a  hungry  woodpecker  had 
bored  for  a  worm. 

One  dreamy  afternoon  there  came  sing- 
ing to  be  a  songster  of  rarer  sharps  and 
trebles — ^a  young  girl,  who  sang  not  of  the 
green  fields,  the  blossoms,  the  sweeter  imi- 
tation of  the  robins  and  the  low  noted  mar- 
tins; but  of  the  wild  sweetness  of  love. 
Methought  it  seemed  to  her  only  a  dim 
awakening  to  some  halcyon  sound  her  ears 
had  not  yet  separated  from  the  madness  of 
her  heart ;  some  divine  light  whose  sudden 
glory  half  blinded  her  wondering  eyes. 
Like  one  full  content  with  the  music  above 
her  and  the  song  within  her,  she  cast  her- 
self upon  the  sward,  and  humming  softer 
notes,  looked  long  up  into  my  blossoms. 

I  thought  it  was  the  birds  that  pleased 
her  and  coaxed  the  attention  of  her  eyes; 
I  hoped  it  was  my  noble  height  and  reach. 
How  could  it  be  the  blossoms,  I  thought; 
they  snowed  about  her  and  speckled  her 
upturned  cheeks  like  pink  beauty  patches! 

When  she  stood  up — ah !  it  was  the  blos- 
soms after  all,  but  the  blossoms,  not  the 
petals,  she  desired !  One  she  plucked  from 
a  low  branch.  A  petal  dropped  from  it, 
and  she  tossed  the  flower  aside.  Another 
she  plucked,  firm  and  fresh  from  the  mold 
of  the  bud.  And  again  sitting  on  the 
grass,  she  tore  off  the  petals  one  by  one, 
counting  in  a  low  voice  the  while:  "He 
loves  me;  he  loves  me  not."  The  daisies 
were  not  yet  in  bloom — and  my  flower  was 
playing  prophetess  to  her  love ! 

Now,  nature  has  given  to  the  apple  blos- 
soms five  petals,  and  counting,  "  he  loves 
me,"  to  the  first,  "  he  loves  me  not,"  to  the 
second  and  so  unto  the  fifth,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  give  a  glad  answer  to  the 
question  of  her  heart.  Another  blossom 
then  she  plucked;  and  it  likewise  pleased 
her  the  same,  and  so  the  third,  when,  smil- 
ing and  satisfied  that  fate  had  decreed  her 
joy,  she  sat  upon  the  grass  and  looked  with 
dreamy  eyes  across  the  hills — ^but  she  rob- 
bed me  of  no  more  flowers. 

Simple  of  heart!     Had  she  plucked  the 

whole  gigantic  bouquet  of  my  annual  crop 

and  chose  each  blossom  the  arbiter  of  her 

fate,  every  gentle  soothsayer  would  have 

made  her  the  same  golden  promise ! 
*  *  *  *  « 

The  pale  moon,  half  arisen,  glimmered,  a 
phosphorescent  beehive  on  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  hill.     A  cresting  fence  barred 


it  with  lines  of  rails.  The  night  was  cnzj 
and  warm;  this  old  orchard  was  the 
hearthstone  of  the  world.  A  timid  bretz*' 
throbbed  on  the  air,  dropping  my  petals 
down,  like  ghostly  blooddrops  from  a 
broken  heart.  But  I  was  happy  then,  for 
under  my  shadowy  boughs  st^xxl  the  younp 
girl — she  who  had  dipped  into  the  futiir*- 
on  the  petal  wings  of  my  blossoms.  Close 
to  her  face  was  the  face  of  another,  in- 
tenser,  stronger,  hardier.  And  deeper  than 
the  tenderness  of  her  voice  was  a  dt^per, 
bolder  utterance — a  leader  in  the  duet  of 
love. 

The  pale  moon  lifted  her  bottom  are 
from  the  sharp  edge  of  the  hill  that  atp 
into  her  like  a  caterpillar  on  the  petal  of  a 
rose,  and  rounded  the  white  circlet  of  hor 
flame.  A  whistling  whippoorwill  dove  in 
a  deep  link  of  flight  from  the  melting  at- 
mosphere of  the  stars  to  the  baby  height 
attained  by  a  brilliant  insect  that  buzzed 
about  my  boughs,  and,  snapping  it,  stirred 
the  top  flowers  with  its  winnowing  winjfs. 
Above  me  were  the  stars,  stubborn  for 
recognition  in  the  wider  glory  of  the  niprht 
queen ;  beneath,  the  lovers.  They  made  low 
vows  I  did  not  understand;  they  plighted 
their  youth  and  age  with  lips  so  close  1 
scarce  think  words  were  needed  to  trans- 
port their  inward  thoughts.  Few  were  the 
words  I  could  hear,  and  fewer  understand: 
but  far  removed  as  I  am  from  flesh  an<i 
blood  since  that  fateful  day  when  Eve  first 
plucked  my  fruit  to  the  downfall  of  all 
men,  and  the  windfall  of  my  forefathers, 
myself  and  my  ancestors,  I  should  have 
grown  jealous  of  the  young  girl  1  bad 
learned  to  love  had  her  lover,  there  pos- 
sessor of  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  hands,  in 
the  shadow  of  my  leaves,  not  sworn,  by  thf 
blossoms  of  my  branches  and  the  strenfrtn 
of  my  trunk,  forever  to  cherish  and  protect 
her  against  the  drought  of  the  sun,  the 
pelting  of  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  storm, 
and  the  bolt  of  lightning.  He  named  him- 
self like  to  my  sturdy  old  trunk— and 
her  in  his  arms  to  the  sweet  blossoms-- 
the  stronger  to  support  the  weaker,  and 
the  weaker  to  sweeten  and  beautify  tluj 
stronger,  and  to  perpetuate  his  name  an(/ 
his  kind,  forever.  This  I  could  under- 
stand, for  he  talked  of  me  and  mine;  and 
the  girl  made  answer : 

"  I  knew  your  love  before  you  came  to 
me  to-night ;  for  I  counted  the  petals  to- 
day— here,  upon  the  grass,  while  I  sat  an 
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looked  over  the  hills  to  you — ^and  the  petals 
told  me  so." 

Do  you  wonder  that  again  I  blessed  the 
lot  that  made  me  a  mother  tree  of  the  ap- 
ple forest,  and  gave  me  the  quintet  of 
petals  to  so  lighten  the  heart  of  this  young 
girl?  And  do  you  wonder  that,  fibre  and 
sap  as  I  be,  I  tingled  from  rootlet  to  top 
twig,  and  in  the  moist  wound  the  wood- 
pecker had  bored    into    my    bough    there 

ached  a  strange  fertility  of  joyl 

*  «  *  «  * 

A  year  passed.  The  blossoms  of  proph- 
esy had  given  birth  to  rosy  pippins, 
which  had  dropped  to  the  ground;  in  the 
chill  of  the  first  snows,  the  seared  leaves 
followed;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  May 
budded  other  leaves,  and  a  blanket  of  blos- 
soms again  covered  my  girth  of  green. 

But  on  one  limb  there  hangs  an  alien 
to  my  fibre  and  my  sap.  A  parasite  it  is, 
rooted  in  the  wound  the  woodpecker  made, 
where  ached  the  fertility  of  strange  joy — 
a  pendant  bush  of  delicate,  jointed 
branches,  with  leaves  not  like  my  own,  in 
the  winter  fruited  with  opalescent,  yellow- 
ish green  berries  not  like  my  fruit,  nor  the 
fniit  of  any  other  tree  in  the  orchard. 

I  will  not  own  this  child ;  for  it  is  not  of 
my  generation.  Forced  into  fostermoth- 
erhood,  I  have  nourished  this  waif  of  the 
wood  against  my  heart.  And  the  birds  that 
sang  in  my  boughs  have  eaten  of  the  fruit 
of  it,  and  bearing  away  the  seeds,  have  dis- 
seminated them  in  the  wounds  of  the  light- 
ning and  the  split  bark  of  my  sisters  of 
this  old  orchard  place,  till  the  progeny  of 
parasites  has  grown  to  a  shameful  ancestry 
—the  children  of  my  bearing ! 

But  what  of  the  hybrid  leech  upon  my 
branch!  Have  I  not  joy  enough?  Only 
this  afternoon  again  came  into  the  shade 
of  my  foliage  the  girl  of  my  prophesy, 
singing  a  gladder  song  than  ever  before, 
fuller  and  surer  of  tone.  And  still  the 
theme  was  the  wild  sweet  glory  of  love. 
He  of  the  stronger  voice  was  not  with  her ; 


but  in  her  arms  was  a  little  child.  And  the 
babe  she  laid  in  a  hammock  that  swung 
from  my  low  boughs,  and  to  it  she  sang  the 
song  of  love,  and  the  lullabies  of  sleep — till 
sleep  came  to  the  little  one,  and  my  winged 
petals  in  showers  fluttered  down,  like  peep- 
ing angels,  over  the  coverlets  of  snow. 

Then  she  sat  upon  the  grass,  as  of  yore, 
and  looked  up  into  my  blossoms;  but  she 
did  not  count  the  petals  for  a  prophesy — 
being  in  the  sweet  fulfilment  of  prophesy! 

While  she  gazed  into  my  pink  depths  he 
of  the  stronger  voice  came  softly  to  her, 
bent  over  her,  and  again  linked  the  beauty 
of  my  blossoms  with  the  blush  of  her 
cheeks  and  the  deeper  tinge  of  her  lips. 

And  looking  up,  too,  he  saw  the  parasite 
orphan  I  had  nurtured,  when  my  every  petal 
blushed  a  deeper  red,  for  I  was  ashamed  of 
this  thing;  but  he  clapped  his  hands  in 
glee,  and  laughing,  said,  so  boisterously 
that  the  babe  stirred  in  the  corded  cradle: 
"  No  wonder,  dearest,  that  this  night  a  year 
ago  I  kissed  you  here  under  the  boughs;  I 
had  a  right  to  1     Look  up." 

Looking  upon  the  parasite,  she  smiled. 
"  I  did  not  know  it  was  there,"  she  mur- 
mured. "But  let  us  not  forget  it  when 
Christmas  comes.    Mark  the  tree." 

"  Could  you  forget  it  ? "  he  asked ;  "  the 
.babe  was  cradled  here." 

"  And  love  was  born,"  she  added. 

Maybe  you  cannot  believe  my  tale,  be- 
cause I  am  only  a  knit  fagot  of  fibre  and 
sap;  but  go  you  into  the  woods,  and  you 
shall  find  a  parasite  with  jointed  branches 
and  yellowish  green  berries  hanging  from 
the  boughs  of  many  trees ;  and  of  tenest  you 
will  find  it  upon  the  apple  tree,  where,  as  a 
fostermother,  first  I  nourished  it.  And 
go  you  into  the  merry  homes  of  town  and 
country,  where,  under  the  lighted  chan- 
deliers you  will  find  the  same  little  para* 
site,  suspended — as  the  first  sprig  was  sus- 
pended over  the  lovers  of  my  tale  to  give 
the  license  of  a  kiss — a  child  of  the  forest 
joy,  the  magical  mistletoe  I 
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THE  SMALL   BOAT  AND   ITS   SAILING 


LAST  August  an  interesting  bit  of 
tuik  took  place  one  evening  on  the 
'  bridge  of  Bennie  Schott'a  boat.  We 
had  made  the  run  from  New  Haven  to  New 
London,  passinFT  the  boys  running  in  with 
the  cruise,  and  the  powerful  engines  of  the 
Parrot — Bennie  gave  her  the  name  because 
the  engines  talk  so  much— were  still,  and 
the  great  white  steamer  rode  quietly  at  her 
anchor.  It  was  a  pretty  warm  evening, 
even  for  New  London,  and  we  had  crawled 
slowly  up  on  the  bridge,  each  with  his  long 
glass  that  tinkled  coolly  and  meant  so 
much  to  the  inner  man  just  then.  Fred 
said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  acid 
there  for  a  dyspeptic  man,  but  Bennie  an- 
swered that  the  alkali  in  the  salt  air  we 
had  eaten  all  day  would  neutralize  it.  and 
so  everybody  opened  his  throat  and  swal- 
lowed to  the  Parrot. 

Then,  after  a  long  and  peaceful  breath, 
silence  fell  over  the  dark  water  dotted  here 
and  there  with  the  big  white  swans  of  the 
fleet.  A  little  knockabout  ran  under  our 
stem  without  making  so  mueh  as  a  ripple, 
and  fell  ofE  into  the  night.  Bud  Alton, 
who  seems  to  be  always  dissatisfied,  sighed 
plaintively  as  he  followed  the  little  craft 
with  his  eyes  and  said: 

"  Talk  about  yachting  l^Bennie,  you're 
a  devilish  good  sort  and  Parrot  is  all  right, 
but  give  me  a  21-footer  for  pure  joy  ! " 

Bennie  enlarged  the  diameter  of  his 
throat  solemnly,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 


"  I  wonder  if  Bud  will  kick  at  the  cheru- 
bim's wings  up  there!  " 

"  That's  all  right,  but  there  you  are  in  a 
craft  that  sings  and  talks  and  laughs  ana 
— sometimes  cries  with  you.  Every  little 
wavelet  makes  a  little  feel  let  in  your  hand 
at  the  tiller.  The  whole  craft  is  at  .vour 
fingers'  end  and  you  can  hug  old  Neptune, 
you're  so  close  to  him." 

"Bud."  said  Freddie,  "Here's  Bennie 
with  Parrot,  which  can  take  him  to  the 
Philippines  carrying  her  own  coal—" 

"  That    isn't   the    Question— I — '" 

"Hold  on  a  minute — to  the  Philippine 
you  note.  Very  well.  Here  we  are,  say.  in 
Manila  Harbor,  or  Bay,  or  whatever  else 
they  call  it.  It's  a  cool  evening.  ^  "■'>' 
well  again.  Down  goes  the  Saucer  there 
from  her  davits,  putting  her  little  tweni.v- 
one  feet  into  the  Eastern  waters,  and  J"" 
and  Bennie  and  I  have  all  the  joys  of  stusH 
boat  sailing  in  new  climea — " 

"  Juat  so.  But  when  have  you  seen  the 
covers  off  Saucer  in  the  last  two  years  f 

"  That  haa  nothing  to  do  with  Sancf- 
That  is  simply  because  Bennie  is  too  to' 
and  too  little  of  a  poet  to  take  the  trouhle. 
But  to  go  on.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  ire 
run  up  to  the  dock,  or  pier,  or  whatever  ihf 
country  has  there,  and  what  do  we  finil* 

"  Naked  natives,"  murmured  the  misan- 
thrope. 

"  Not  at  all.  There  you  find  Benni/* 
Panhnrd  jumping  and  squeaking  a^J- 
ready  for  a  hundred  mile  run  anywhere." 
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*'  Yes,  and  you  smell  gaeoliiie,  and  scare 
natives  and  mules,  and  get  arrested  and 
worry  an  hour  and  then  pay  enough  to 
buy  a  21-footer.  No.  no,  give  me  the  real 
sailor's  joy  of  a  small  boat  and  small 
boat  raeintt;  and  if  everything  goes  by  the 
board — why  it  will  still  possibly  come 
within  the  averago  man's  means  to  get 
three  meals  a  day,  and  the  trouble  isn't 
much  after  all." 

"  Bud,"  said  Benjamin,  "  I  will  give  you 
credit  hereafter  for  some  sense.  There 
spoke  for  once  a  wise  man.  I  enjoy  Parrot 
immensely,  but  if  I  can't  get  half  a  dozen 
f<'llow8  along,  there  is  absolutely  no  enjoy- 
ment in  it.  I  have  to  make  up  parties. 
Saving  your  distinguished  presences,  it  is 
the  dickens  own  job  to  get  the  right  men 


together.  Suppose  I  do  succeed.  We're 
gone  hardly  a  week  when  somebody  gets 
sick.  That  ends  the  journey.  That's  what 
happened  last  year  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Walter  Farley  got  sick,  as  you  know.  We 
just  got  him  to  Naples,  and  then— he  died. 
It  has  spoiled  me  for  ever  taking  another 
European  cruise.  Then  take  the  running 
of  a  200-foot  yacht.  I  don't  mind  the 
money — though  it  does  take  a  wad  that 
would  choke  a  cow^ — but  there  is  a  pile  of 
work  in  it.  You  have  got  to  run  the  thing; 
and  the  bills  and  rows  and  captains  and 
crews  and  cooks  and  so  on  are  a  lot  of 
hard  labor." 

"Cheer  up.  Bennie.  There'll  be  sing- 
ing in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye,"  laughed 
Freddie. 


GEldnf  CloK  lo  Ihe  WiUr  and  RunDii«  Their  Own  Cnft. 


«  Down  for  a  Slut. 


"  Of  course  that  ia  the  dark  side,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  up  the  Parrot  for  a — for  a — 
wife,  say.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done 
the  small  boat  of  to-day  and  the  small 
boat  racing  of  to-day  have  allowed  the 
average  man  to  get  more  fun  out  of  boat- 
ing than  was  ever  had  before." 

That  is  the  real  reason  for  the  enormous 
growth  of  small  boat  sailing  all  along  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  fresh 
waters.  The  story  ie  told  in  two  words — 
the  love  of  the  human  kind  for  a  contest, 
a  race,  and  the  love  of  many  men  for  get- 
ting close  to  the  water  and  for  running 
their  own  craft.  First  came  the  famous 
Gape  Cod  catboat  with  her  one  large  sail, 
her  good  seaworthy  qualities,  and  her  size, 
which  admitted  of  one  man's  management. 
Then,  as  the  models  of  boats  were  studied 
for  racing  and  the  racing  measurements 
were  gradually  gotten  around  by  large 
overhangs  forward  and  aft,  the  small  boat 
— the  catboat — developed  into  the  skim- 
ming-dish racing  machine,  and  finally  the 
cap  has  been  put  on  the  whole  development 
by  the  shrewd  arrangement  of  what  are 
called  one-model  boats;  that  is,  racing 
clflsaea  which  only  include  boats  of  the 
same  model,  measurements,  and  sail  area, 
where  the  racing  qualities  depend  upon  the 
skill  of  the  man  at  the  tiller. 

After  all,  racing  is  entirely  relative  so 
far  as  speed  is  concerned.  Two  men  race 
at  a  walk  and  have  as  much  excitement  as 
if  they  were  having  a  hundred  yard  dash. 
Ifo  runner  would  race  with  a  walker.     In 


like  manner  a  akinuning-dish  makes  no 
race  with  a  knockabout. 

And  so  to-day  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  GreatT.akcs  swarm  withclubs  large  aal 
small,  wherein  you  may  see  races  by  the 
day,  between  agreed-model  boats.  There 
are  skimming-dishes  to  be  sure,  but  as  the.v 
are  of  little  use  beyond  racing,  they  are 
not  likely  to  live  long,  except  as  freaks. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  little  cabin 
boats  under  jib  and  mainsail,  comfortable. 
seaworthy,  and  comparatively  inexpensive, 
which  can  be  raced  at  any  time  and  iiW 
for  pleasure  sailing  or  cruising  at  will. 

This  growth  is  unquestionably  the  moat 
eane  and  rapid  within  the  field  of  yachting 
since  pleasure  sailing  began.  The  credit 
for  the  invention  of  the  idea  belongs  lo 
Boston  and  its  vicinity.  In  all  probabilitv 
the  start  came  by  inheritance  from  liie  o\A 
clipper  shipmasters  whose  descendants.  « 
little  better  supplied  with  this  voM^ 
goods  and  having  at  their  doors  one  of  tb>' 
finest  small  boat  sailing  harbors  the  wotI'1 
over,  took  to  the  sport  by  a  sort  of  natural 
selection. 

Bonnie  himself  could  tell — indeed  he  di*) 
reminisce  that  August  evening — of  some 
twenty  years  ago  when  he  would  get  umifr 
way  up  at  Neponset  or  Savin  Hill  i" 
Boston  harbor  with  his  20-foot  cat  and 
go  on  a  cruise  down  through  the  West 
Passage  by  Moon  Island,  perhaps  runnii* 
up  into  Quincy  or  Weymouth  and  then  on 
toward  Hull  and  in  back  of  Nantaskft 
Beach.     The  boys  would  put  up  at  a  how' 
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at  Xantasket  and  the  next  morning  run 
out  throiifch  Hull  Gut,  up  the  Narrows,  and 
by  Fawn  Kixrka  into  Broad  Sound,  thence 
to  JMarblehead,  getting  in  again  at  night 
through  Sherley  Gut  to  City  Point.  Off 
City  Point,  off  Hull,  in  Marblehead  Har- 
bor, calboats  lay  at  anchor  as  close  to- 
gether aa  was  safe.  It  was  boya'  and  young 
men's  sport  and  a  steam  yacht  was  almost 
unknown.  Those  boys  have  now  grown  up 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  can 
run  such  palaces  as  the  Parrof,  they  are  to- 
day racing  and  cruising  in  knockabouts 
which  are  the  result  of  those  early  days  of 
sroall  boating. 

"  But  the  trouble  is,"  concluded  Bennie, 
"  that  we  never  could  get  away  from  any- 
thing. It  was  always  a  short  sail  of  an 
hour  or  more.  You  couldn't  get  outside 
without  real  danger  and  much  wetting." 

"  You  don't  know  the  old  cats.  Bennie." 
said  an  unworthy  member  of  that  party. 
"  It   was  not  80  long  after  your  twenty- 


year-ago  experience  that  three  of  us  made 
a  little  trip  to  test  a  cat's  ability.  We  left 
City  Point  one  morning  and  made  straight 
down  the  channel  and  through  the  Karrows 
out  by  Boston  Light  to  the  tune  of  a  decent 
sou'wester.     From  the  light  we  made  for 

ind  then  beat  into  Cohasset 

we  put  up  for  the  night. 

ve  made  sail  on  the  Dream 
name,  bless  her  heart! — 
one  sail  that  carried  her 

ilong  pretty  well — ^and  we 
the  coast  to  the  Gurnet 
just  at  the  entrance  to  Plymouth  Harbor. 
There  we  struck  another  sou'west  zephyr, 
hove  to  and  put  in  three  reefs,  and  then 
struck  straight  across  Massachusetts  Bay 
by  compass  for  the  good  old  town  of 
Brewster.  I'll  never  forget  that  run — 
wind  on  the  starboard  quarter;  whitecaps 
coming  aboard  every  third  crest;  one  man 
at  the  tiller  with  a  big  tiller  rope  and  two 
turns;  another  lying  along  the  windward 
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rail,  and  the  third  sitting  out  as  far  as  he 

dared  on  the  main  sheet  to  keep  the  boom 

from  doing  the  Chinese  jibe.     Now  the  end 

of  the  boom  was  in  the  water;  now  it  went 

up    so    high  that  the  man  sitting  on  the 

sheet    leaned   far   out.     So   we   ran   from 

noon  till  dark — never  saying  much;  never 

moving"  at  all — so  still  that  the  spray  and 

sun  burned  my  right  cheek  to  a  blister  as 

I  sat  at  the  tiller  and  never  disturbed  the 

left    cheek   at    all.     Two   weeks   later    we 

made    the    trip    back    from    Brewster,  by 

Minot*s  I^ge,  in  through  the  Light,  and 

beat   through  Hull  Gut  with  a  head  tide 

tearing  out,  in  one  day  from  six  in  the 

morning  till    nine    at    night.     She  was  a 

little    damp,   Bennie — a  little   damp — but, 

bless    you,  that   boat   could  have  stood  a 

good  blow,  let  alone  a  stiff  summer  breeze." 

"  Imagine  one  of  these  skimming-dishes 

doing  that  little  journey,'*  said  Fred. 

**  She  couldn't  do  it,  of  course,"  replied 
the  unworthy  guest,  "but  a  knockabout 
could  do  it;  and  not  only  that,  but  to-day 
they  run  from  New  York  to  Bar  Harbor 
with  a  dry.  cockpit." 

There  is  what  the  naval  architect  has 
done  for  the  small  yachtsman. 

The  old  Boston  Yacht  Club  was  the  first 
organization  near  Boston  to  start  the  ad- 
vance by  encouraging  small    boat  racing, 
and  this  has  been  followed  by  many  clubs 
till  there  are  thirty  or  more  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  alone.     The  sport  has  spread  all 
over  the  country  now  and  we  have  beaten 
the  world  in  it.     The  fever  spread  from 
South  Boston  to  Quincy,  to  Hull,  and  so 
on    down    the    shore    of    Cape    Cod    until 
Provincetown  was  reached,  and  there  na- 
ture called  a  halt, as  the  treacherous  waters 
on  the  outside  of  Cape  Cod,  with  never  a 
calm  from  Provincetown  to  Chatham,  offer 
few  Inducements  to  the  yachtsman.     But 
many  Bostonians  began  to  go  to  Buzzards 
Bay  and    Vineyard    Sound    for  the  sum- 
mer, and  they  took  with  them  their  love  of 
yachting.    Builders  were  in  abundance  on 
the  'bay    and    they    developed    the    type 
of   boat,    like    Harbinger,    that    was    well 
suited     to    the    bay's    steady    winds    and 
choppy  waters.     These  **  Cape  cats  "  held 
their  own  for  a  long  time,  finally  going  be- 
fore the  irresistible  march  of  the  racing 
machine.     Simultaneously  with  the  racing 
at  Cape  Cod  and  Buzzards  Bay  came  the 
racing  at  Newport,  and  on  Long   Island 
Sound,  though  the  type  of  boat  there  was 


again  different.  "  Sandbaggers,"  entirely 
dependent  on  shifting  ballasts,  were  most 
common  around  New  York,  and  were 
not  replaced  by  the  type  of  boat  relying  on 
stationary  ballasts  for  some  time. 

It  so  happened  that  we  were  running 
down  from  Bar  Harbor  early  in  Septem- 
ber a  month  later  and  we  put  into  Hull 
for  a  day  to  see  the  annual  meet  of  the 
Small  Boat  Association.  It  came  off  on 
Sunday — the  first  Sunday  in  September. 
There  was  a  southeast  wind  which  at  times 
made  whitecaps,  and  was  always  a  fair 
breeze.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
sails  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  boats 
which  had  gathered  in  Hull  Bay  for  the 
annual  parade.  At  three  o'clock  the 
course  signal  was  displayed,  and  five  min- 
utes later  the  flagships  of  the  various  yacht 
clubs  passed  in  review,  saluting  as  they 
started  on  sail  for  City  Point.  Then  came 
the  fleet.  It  was  a  fair  wind  and  balloon 
jibs  were  broken  out  on  most  of  the  boats 
as  they  crossed  the  line.  Each  boat  had 
its  racing  flags  flying  from  the  rigging,  the 
little  blue,  red,  and  white  bits  of  bunting 
representing  many  a  hard  won  victory. 
The  champions  had,  too,  the  Association 
Championship  pennant  flying  from  the 
masthead  or  some  conspicuous  place,  and 
their    owners    were    particularly   jubilant. 

Meanwhile  all  kinds  of  models  have  been 
tried  and  found  good  or  bad  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  all  the  time  good  points  sur- 
vived and  were  renewed  in  the  later  models. 
Finally  toward  1890  and  1891  the  great 
21-foot  knockabout  class  of  boat  began 
to  appear — the  little  well-put-together 
craft  with  her  jib  and  mainsail  all  in- 
board, easily  handled,  swift  of  foot  and 
comfortable;  and  now  she  has  gone  all  over 
the  United  States  where  water,  fresh  or 
salt,  is  to  be  found.  On  the  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast — every- 
where you  will  find  her  heeling  over  just  so 
far  but  no  farther  to  the  afternoon  sum- 
mer air.  Back  in  1892  when  Alpha,  Freak, 
Reaper,  and  a  dozen  other  racers  used  to 
fight  for  the  supremacy  of  the  21-foot 
class,  each  boat  received  time  allowance 
from  any  competitor  which  happened  to 
be  larger  and  gave  it  to  the  smaller  ones. 
When  the  Knickerbocker  Association  was 
formed  certain  restrictions  were  made 
to  which  all  boats  in  the  fleet  conformed, 
and  there  was  no  time  allowance.     The  re- 
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strictions  wore  such  that  a  verj  great  lati- 
tude was  given  to  deaigncra.  Great  success 
attended  the  plan  and  the  best  of  racing 
was  the  result.  In  18»7  the  Association  of 
Massachusetts  followed  tliis  example  and 
the  lua^timum  limit  of  the  class  was  taken 
as  the  racinR  length  of  each  boat  in  the 
class,  this  of  course  resulting  in  no  time 
allowance.    This  has  proved  so  successful 


for  these  classes,  but  it  is  an  odd  nile  that 
cannot  be  evaded ;  and  it  is  only  iioic.  by 
changing-  these  restrictions  from  time  to 
time  in  such  ways  as  experience  aug^st«?d, 
that  a  satisfactor.v  result  has  boen  ar- 
rived at.  Flirt,  champion  of  the  2j-foot 
cabin  class  in  1900,  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  type  that  has  been  and  will  in  future 
be  produced.     She  is  a  keel  boat  of  good 
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that  it  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
clubs  in  their  club  races. 

For  the  best  interests  in  sport  the  classes 
were  divided  in  1895  into  open  and  cabin 
divisions,  thus  givin^c  the  man  who  did  not 
care  to  build  a  boat  merely  for  racing,  but 
who  nevertheless  wished  to  race,  a  chance 
to  do  so.     Cabin  restrictions  were  made 


ith  all  her  ballast  in  her  lead  keel. 
a  moderate  beam  and  a  fair  siied 
I,  and  is  very  fast  under  all  con- 
She  has  room  enough  inside'  to 
"our  men  comfortably  on  s 
ise.  and  she  has  the  ability  to  mi^^ 
cruise  in  nearly  any  ordinary  sununef 
ither  with  comfort.    Withal  she  ia  fast, 
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^^  fast,  unless  put  up   against  racing 

■machines. 

^  m  1      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  years  ago,  came  the 
— ►  ^  ^    ^}^P  in   what    somebody    has  called 
<nur^^^®  racing."   The  Seawanhaka  Yacht 
^eth  ^^  ^ng  Island  Sound  gathered  to- 
jpe,.^^  Ground  its  hospitable  board  in  the 
^p  tb      ^^  ^^^  racing  committee  and  got 
JUig^j^  PJftn  of  one  boat  builder  being  com- 
of      ^^^  to  build  a  number  of  21-footers 
^Q^^^tly    the    same    model,    the    same 
as  f  *        same  spars — absolutely  the  same 
eaoK^  ^^  human   ability   would   permit, 
q1  h  ^  duplicate  of  the  others.     The 

"  fisked  for  volunteers  among  the  mem- 
^^8  who  would  each  agree  to  take  a  boat. 
^hey  got  about  thirty  men  to  join.     Each 
boat  cost,  delivered  and  ready  for  sailing, 
about  $800.     Every  sail  was  made  like  the 
others.     There  was  no   difference   in  any 
way  in   all   the  boats,  and  it  would  have 
taken  a  mind  reader  to  tell  one  from  the 
other  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.     They  were 
all  made  in  one  mold,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
racing  rules  consisted  only  of  directions 
for  the  grovernment  of  the  course.    There 
were  no   measurements  necessary,  no  time 
allowance — nothing   but   races.     And   you 
mht  Any  Saturday  go  down  to  Oyster  Bay 
and  see  a  man  get  into  boat  No.  1  and  win ; 
and  thoiv  step  in  boat  No.  2  and  beat  No. 
oTer  the  same  course.     Thereby  hung  a 
vo    h    ^^^^*  interest.    For.  given  the  day, 
T\  ^        ^^  nearly  as  possible  the  actual 
^Y        **"  ^an's  ability  to  sail  a  boat. 
-    turally,  as  the  human  being  cannot  be 
.  ^   'Without    getting    mad,    there  were 
Ti  Y  '}^^Publi8hed  rows  after  certain  races. 
the  heartburns  that  come  from  mea- 
suTetuetits  and  models   were  gone.     There 
\fere  discussions,  as  there  will  be  till  the 
ctack    of  doom,   but    as    onQ   Corinthian 
sportsman  said,  they  could  say  what  they 
oarn  pleased,  the  boats  were  exactly  the 
same,  and  if  they  stuck  together,  the  wind, 
the  tide,  the  current  must  be  the  same  too ; 
and  the  only  difference  was  "  the  man  be- 
hind the  wheel. "    No   more   twelve  mile 
races  with  the  skimming-dish  giving  forty 
minutes  time  allowance !     Nothing  but  the 
personal  equation,  and  that  poor  equation 
has  had  many  a  savage  blow  below  the  belt 
since  the  one-model  class  was  born! 

It  is  the  true  principle  of  racing;  for, 
after  all,  time  allowance  can  never  be  fair, 
because    the   allowance    should,    for    one 


thing,  be  regulated  by  the  velpcity  of  the 
wind,  and  the  winds  of  the  good  Lord  in- 
crease or  decrease  a  dozen  times  in  a  single 
race  as  seems  to  them  well.  Furthermore, 
the  handicap,  while  a  good  sporting  prin- 
ciple because  it  encourages  the  acknowl- 
edged weaker  vessel  to  compete  with  the 
stronger,  is  a  poor  business  at  the  best. 
There  has  never  been  anything  better  in- 
vented in  races  than  a  common  or  garden 
beat — a  coming  in  first — and  there  never 
will  be.  And  so  this  small  boat,  the  inex- 
pensive, the  intelligent,  the  delicate  little 
friend  that  does  what  you  actually  say  and 
ask  her  yourself  to  do — ^not  what  you  order 
the  captain  to  order  the  mate  to  order  the 
man  at  the  wheel  to  ask  her  to  do — ^the 
boat,  withal,  that  is  just  exactly  like  her 
competitor,  is  the  boat  that  has  grown  up 
so  swiftly  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
and  even  now  is  taking  hold  of  the  some- 
what slow  but  sportsmanlike  minds  of  our 
less  active  cousins  over  the  sea. 

Of  course  we  shall  have  racing  machines. 
In  fact  we  do  not  want  to  lose  them.  They 
are  the  froth  on  the  good  beer  of  small 
boat  racing.  Somebody  tries  a  new  model. 
It  is  only  a  frail  racer,  good  for  nothing 
else,  but  next  year  a  new  principle  is  put 
into  the  knockabout,  let  us  say,  and  there- 
from comes  a  new  craft,  just  as  safe  and 
cruiseworthy  and  comfortable  as  .  the 
knockabout,  but  a  little  faster.  Maybe 
that  is  what  the  much  discussed  Mr.  Dug- 
gan  of  Canada  has  done.  He  built  a  boat 
to  compete  for  the  Seawanhaka  small  boat 
international  races.  Outside  on  the  water 
line  she  is  according  to  the  rule.  Inside 
she  is  a  catamaran — two  separate  boats  be- 
neath the  water-line — and  she  goes  like  the 
snow  in  August.  Is  she  a  freak?  No  doubt. 
Will  she  start  a  new  model,  a  new  class? 
Maybe.  At  all  events  she  has  started  a 
discussion  that  has  furnished  hot  talk  for 
many  a  yacht  club  piazza  on  many  a  late 
and  warm  evening. 

That  seems  to  be  the  line  of  growth  for 
the  future.  The  one-model  idea  is  the 
great  modern  step  in  small  boat  racing. 
And  that  is  likely  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  to  say  that  the 
knockabout  is  the  last  word  is  to  lose  one's 
sense  of  perspective  as  thoroughly  as  did 
that  famous  middle-western  stump  orator 
who  said  that  Demosthenes  was  the  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Dcpew  of  Athens. 
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MEETINGS  of  the  Tangier  Tent 
Club  took  place  once  in  every  four 
or  five  weeks,  lasting  always  sev- 
eral days,  sometimes  a  week,  and  were  well 
patronized  by  the  foreign  residents.  Among 
these  were  a  number,  notably  ladies,  who 
went,  not  with  the  intent  of  carrying  a 
spear,  but  to  watch  the  sport,  and  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  and  sociabilities  of  camp  life. 
We  had  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in 
the  matter  of  weather  during  a  certain 
meeting ;  it  had  rained  almost  unceasingly, 
and  so  disgusted  everyone  that  on  the 
fourth  day  all  but  three  of  us  gave  up  and 
rode  back  to  Tangier.  We  three  persuaded 
Hadj  Abdullah,  the  head  beater,  to  put  his 
men  at  a  particular  covert  where  we  knew 
were  pig.  This  beat,  indeed,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Awarra,  was  known  as  the  "Mud 
Lake  beat,"  and  one  of  our  choicest,  its 
topography  seemingly  arranged  by  nature 
purposely  for  the  sport.  The  "  lake  "  was 
simply  a  clear  sheet  of  mud,  about  600 
yards  wide  and  over  a  mile  long,  which 
during  the  rains  was  covered  by  a  few 
inched  of  water;  and,  although  at  other 
times  in  a  more  or  less  gummy  state,  was 
seldom  quite  dry.  Of  its  many  strategical 
features  the  most  effective  was  a  small 
streanl  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
lake,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  east  shore.  The  bed  of  this  stream 
was  a  nasty  piece  of  bog,  and  though  a 
good  horse  could  jump  it  without  much 
difficulty  it  was  a  different  proposition  for 
the  hour,  whose  heavy  body  sank  deep ;  and 
he  seldom  cared  to  negotiate  it  a  second 
time.  Therefore,  when  he  had  once 
crossed  this  "  Rubicon  "  the  spears  on  that 
side  were  pretty  sure  of  a  fight- 
To  the  east  of  the  lake  the  country  was 
very  hilly,  although  the  covert  was  not  so 
thick  as  on  the  opposite  side,  and  ridable. 
To  the  west,  dense  bushes  skirting  the  shore 
made  a  good  refuge  for  the  pig.  from  which 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  dislodge  him. 
So  it  was  usually  the  custom  to  beat  from 
east  to  west,  for  when  the  pig  once  started 
in  the  comparatively  open  country  he  was 


so  hotly  pressed  by  the  spears  accompany- 
ing the  beaters  that  he  was  bound  to  keep 
going  until  he  reached  the  west  shore — 
his  nearest  sanctuary. 

There  being  only  three  of  us  out  on  the 
day  I  am  about  to  describe,  no  6if&culty 
arose  over  choice  of  positions.    J.,  an  old 
pigsticker,    and    the     acknowledged    best 
spear  in  Morocco,  went  with  the  beaters. 
The  Captain  and  I  took  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  concealing  ourselves  on  a  point 
jutting  out  from  the  mainland,  where  one 
is  most  likely  to  be  near  the  pig  when  he 
crosses,  as  he  usually  takes  the  shortest 
line  from  covert  to  covert.    The  bcatere 
were  to  start  about  two  miles  back  of  a 
high  hill  just  opposite  us,  and  beat  over 
•the  hill  and  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
toward  the  point  where  we  were  stationed. 
The  wind  being  from  the  east,  and  some 
thick  trees  affording  us  good  cover,  we  did 
not  have   to   take   the   precautions  other- 
wise necessary;    but   dismounted,  lighted 
our  pipes,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable 
during  the  waiting  interval. 

After  half  an  hour's  wait  the  Captain 
suddenly  exclaimed  "  What's  that  ? "  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  a  small  dark  object 
moving  among  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
shore.  "That's  the  pig,"  I  replied,  add- 
ing, "  but  let's  give  him  time  to  get  over 
the  ditch."  However,  it  was  evidently  not 
his  intention  to  cross  the  lake,  for  he  con- 
tinued to  skirt  its  edge,  going  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  As  the  country  toward 
which  he  was  heading  was  comparatively 
open,  we  started  after  him.  He  did  not 
quicken  his  pace  until  we  had  cleared  the 
ditch  and  were  within  a  short  distance  of 
him.  Then  began  that  burst  of  speed 
which  to  the  uninitiated  appears  incredi- 
ble in  so  clumsy  looking  a  creature.  On 
we  dashed  through  the  thick  brush  after 
him;  guiding  our  horses  as  to  direction, 
but  not  attempting  to  control  their  move- 
ments in  any  direct  line  until  we  had  taken 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  our  adversaiT- 
Now  rising  to  clear  a  bush,  springing  from 
side    to    side    to    avoid    the    unjumpable, 
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impe:- ^Kietrable  ones,  stumbling  and  picking 

tneir:^ selves  up  in  a  twinkling,  our  plucky 

littl^iis    Arabs  gradually  lessen  the  distance 

bet'^^r^en  us  and  the  boar,  which  happens 

^^  V>^  a  young  fellow,  and  is  not  easily 

wiTx^ed. 

*^  i-nally  the  pace  begins  to  tell  on  him, 

^^^     we    rapidly    close    in,    jumping    the 

.'^'^Vies  almost  together.     With  his   spear 

^^  Captain  touches  the  flank  of  the  boar, 

^^^    ^ich  saves  himself  by  a  jerk  to  one  side, 

^^^  nd  then  goes  off  at  right  angles,  the  Cap- 

^^  aiin  traveling  some  distance  ahead  before 

w^'^me  can  alter  his  course.  It  is  my  turn  now, 

*and  I  am  on  the   boar's   very  heels — ^my 

^pear  point  at  times  not  two  feet  from  its 

^ody,  my  eyes  glued  to  the  spot  I  wish  to 

strike.    I  am  oblivious  to  everything  about 

ine  except   that    hustling    little    mass    of 

brown — when  suddenly  there   is  a  terrific 

crash;   my  horse  and  I  plunge  head  over 

heels  into  a  bush,  and  become  mixed  up  in 

^  confused  mass.    No  harm  is  done,  and 

Quickly  extricating  ourselves,  we  are  again 

gilder  way.    In  the  meantime  the  Captain 

^^«  wounded   the   pig,   which    is   fighting 

^^^^S^ously   as    I    arrive    on    the    scene. 

^n^^^  ^fter  spear  is  plunged  into  the  boar, 

^^  ^till  he  fights   on.     With  bristles  on 

^  ^18  small  eyes  flashing,  he  notes  every 

^p70      o-£    his    enemies,    and,    undaunted, 

f^^2r^^^     to  meet  each  successive  attack — 

\\'*^^^^^^   in  the  intensity  of  his  rage  to  rush 

V^  "^  ^  V.   ^pear  that  is  penetrating  his  game 

^    ^^^^ly.   But  the  advantage  is  too  great 

^  r   ,,j-^«  ^    side,  and  at  length,  weak  from  loss 

fltv^l     1^^^  ^^^  blood,  he  sinks  on  his  knees 

de^a    ^^^'  ^^  death  of  a  hero,  snorting  his 

s^z^rl   ^^  till  the  last.    He  was  quite  a  fair- 

\)^g^^       l>oar,  but  scarcely  full   grown;   the 

\^^j    ^^Tt,  however,  to  give  a  good  run;  and 

\j^i     ^^Icen  us  over  a  mile.     He  of  course 

j^^     ^Red   to   the    Captain,   who    had   first 

^^*^  the  pig;  no  matter  who  kills  it  after- 

^^    ^.  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  run,  also 

^  ^   pig,  belong   invariably   to   the   "first 

-^ot  waiting  to  rest  our  horses,  we  can- 
^od  back  to  our  former  position,  which 
^'^  had  scarcely  reached  when  we  saw  J. 
^^^loping  at  full  speed  on  the  top  of 
^^  hill  opposite  us.  Suddenly  he  pulled 
^^P  and  waved  like  mad,  by  which  we  con- 
Jectiipod  that  ho  had  been  riding  a  pig,  lost 
nim  in  the  thick  bushes,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility we  should  soon  see  the  brute  coming 
toward  our  line  of  covert.     After  about 


five  minutes  of  anxious  suspense  the  old 
rascal  broke.  Trotting  slowly  out  of  the 
brush,  he  paused  an  instant,  then  started  to 
cross  the  lake,  making  for  the  point  where 
we  were  concealed.  Just  at  that  moment 
another  pig  broke,  almost  on  a  line  with 
the  first,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
his  left,  also  coming  our  way. 

We  waited  until  they  had  crossed  the 
ditch;  then,  each  selecting  a  pig,  we  rode 
at  them.  The  Captain  reached  his  first. 
There  was  an  ominous  crack;  the  head  of 
his  spear  had  broken  off,  remaining  in  the 
brute's  side,  while  he  made  for  the  covert 
with  the  Captain  riding  after,  digging  at 
him  with  the  headless  shaft.  My  pig  was 
probably  the  one  J.  had  been  riding  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  was  a  trifle  blown,  or 
he  would  have  tried  to  avoid  me;  but 
when  I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  he 
made  a  furious  charge,  receiving  my  spear 
deep  into  his  body,  and  by  his  impetus 
snapping  its  shaft,  leaving  the  head  and 
some  inches  of  bamboo  between  his  ribs. 

At  this  juncture  the  belligerent  porker 
sat  down  on  his  haunches.  I  pulled  up  my 
pony,  and  for  an  instant  thus  we  regarded 
each  other.  Then,  with  a  snort  of  rage, 
he  charged  again,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  I  kept  my  horse  clear  of 
him.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
ball  of  lead  attached  to  the  end  of  my  spear 
for  balance  might  serve  as  a  weapon.  So 
when  he  charged  again  I  took  a  full  swing, 
as  they  say  in  golf,  aiming  for  his  head, 
but  my  instrument  of  destruction  being  a 
trifle  clumsy,  I  missed,  and  he  cut  the 
horse.  Again  I  missed  him,  and  again  he 
cut  the  horse;  again,  and  he  nearly  got 
his  tusks  into  my  leg;  but  though  they 
went  through  a  riding  boot,  I  received  only 
a  slight  flesh  wound.  It  only  needed  a 
little  opposition  to  brace  him  up;  he  was 
becoming  quite  fresh  again.  Meanwhile 
some  of  the  dogs  that  had  been  coursing 
him  came  up  and  aided  me  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  pig,  which  but  for 
repeated  rear  attacks  from  the  dogs  would 
certainly  have  gained  the  covert.  Finally 
I  caught  the  boar  a  good  one  between  the 
eyes  with  the  lead,  which  staggered  and 
made  him  sit  down ;  and  the  Captain,  com- 
ing up  at  the  moment,  our  joint  efforts, 
including  a  spear  point  in  the  vitals,  event- 
ually laid  the  pig  senseless  in  the  mud, 
where  he  was  finished  with  a  hunting 
knife. 
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Pig  Sticking  in  Morocco 


On  getting  back  to  our  station  I  dis- 
mounted and  attended  to  my  horse.  I  tore 
up  my  shirt  and  tied  it  around  his  worst 
cut,  on  the  near  foreleg  just  above  the 
pastern,  which  was  bleeding  in  a  dangerous 
fashion.  He  had  several  other  nasty 
wounds,  but  none  of  them  serious.  This 
melancholy  duty  being  performed,  I  sat 
down  and  smoked  a  pipe,  bemoaning  my 
hard  luck.  We  could  now  see  the  beaters, 
just  appearing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  slowly  coming  toward  us,  little  think- 
ing they  were  sending  pig  to  two  sf^arless 
men.  There  was  a  succession  of  shouts 
accompanied  by  a  blowing  of  horns,  and  we 
knew  that  they  had  seen  another  pig.  J. 
had  seen  it,  too,  for  soon  we  saw  him  gal- 
loping at  full  speed  down  the  steep  hill- 
side, with  the  pig  only  a  short  distance 
ahead.  Down  to  the  open  and  half  way 
across  the  lake  they  came;  J.  was  almost 
up  to  him.  Suddenly  the  pig  "jinked" 
sharply  to  one  side,  and  J.  shot  by  him. 

The  beast,  which  was  badly  winded,  see- 
ing the  uselessness  of  flight,  and  unwilling 
to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  beingstruck  from 
behind,  had  resolved  to  fight.  With  mur- 
der in  the  eyes  of  both  combatants,  they 
charged.  J.'s  spear  struck  the  pig  full, 
bent  almost  double,  and  for  a  wonder  did 
not  break;  but  it  could  not  penetrate  the 
animal's  thick  hide,  having  been  blunted 
on  a  pig  he  killed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  beat,  J.  succeeded,  however,  in 
warding  the  brute  from  his  horse,  though 
unable  to  do  the  pig  damage.  The  Cap- 
tain then  rode  up  with  his  sharpened 
shaft  which,  of  course,  only  served  to  infu- 
riate the  pig  without  harming  him — so  the 
Captain  got  his  horse  badly  ripped.  Much 
manopuvreing  followed,  with  no  ill  effects 
except  loss  of  wind  to  the  pig,  which,  at 
length  perceiving  his  foes  could  do  him  no 
harm,  departe<l  slowly  toward  the  covert, 
turning  every  now  and  then  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  J.  and  the  Captain  who  were  dig- 
ping  him  in  the  ribs  with  their  useless 
spears.  It  seems  a  funny  situation,  now  in 
the  retrospect;  but  at  the  time  its  hiunor- 


ous  side  did  r^ot  touch  us,  and  we  were 
fiUed  with  anger  and  chagrin.  I  could  Dot 
sit  quietly  and  watch  that  pig  retom  un- 
challenged to  the  covert.  The  brute  looked 
so  utterly  blown  and  weak  I  did  not  tldnk 
he  had  it  in  him  to  make  a  charge  I  could 
not  easily  avoid  on  foot,  so  seizing  a  big 
stone  in  my  right  hand  and  a  club  of  rotten 
wood  in  my  left,  I  stood  on  the  edge  cf  the 
lake  inmiediately  in  front,  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  On  he  came,  grunting  and 
snarling,  but  moving  very  slowly.  When 
he  got  within  ten  yards  of  me  he  seezned 
suddenly  transformed,  and  came  at  me  with 
an  energy  I  did  not  think  him  capatle  of. 

Letting  fly  the  stone  at  his  head,  without 
waiting  to  watch  the  effect,  and  totally  for- 
getting about  the  club,  I  bolted  oat  of  his 
way,  just  getting  his  wind  as  he  pas^sed 
in  extremly  unpleasant  proximity  to  mr 
body.  One  well-directed  cut  from  tho«e 
tusks  might  have  done  for  me. 

Before  J.  could  get  his  spear  sharpened 
two  more  pig  crossed,  and  though  be  and 
the  Captain  rode  after  them,  they  were  un- 
able to  damage  or  stop  them.  By  this  time 
the  beaters  had  joined  us,  and  were  Teir 
angry  because  we  had  not  killed  more  pi|r. 
They  were  always  annoyed  on  such  occa- 
sions, for  they  are  keen  on  the  sport.  There 
is  a  studiously-observed  custom  in  Morocco 
that  if  a  pig  is  allowed  to  escape  throu^ 
either  the  awkwardness  or  carelessness  cl 
the  horsemen,  the  offenders  are  obliged  to 
surrender  their  spears  to  the  beaters,  re- 
ceiving them  back  only  on  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  sum. 

On  explaining  to  the  beaters,  however, 
that  there  were  four  pig  iu  the  covert  be- 
hind, one  of  which  the  Captain  had  stuck 
and  badly  wounded,  they  consented  to  beat 
them  out  for  J.  who,  his  spear  sharpened 
with  a  stone,  killed  a  fine  big  fellow,  though 
his  horse  bore  several  proofs  of  the  \enph 
of  the  pig's  tusks,  which  made  him  unrid- 
able  for  some  time.  It  is  almost  an  impos- 
sibility for  a  man  to  kill  a  pig  by  himself. 
without  his  horse  sustaining  some  damaee. 
And  so  ended  the  last  day  of  that  roeef. 


The  beginner  and  his  automobile 


By  LEON  VANDERVORT 


JX  thfoiT,  at  least, 
ve  should  have 
been  prepared  for 
the  coming  of  the 
automobile,  for  men 
had  prophesied  of  the 
<Iay  of  the  horspleaa 
parriage  from  time 
immemorial.  Besides 
we  knew  that  dreamy 
men  with  overalls,  in 
Kfimy machine  shops, 
wi^re  working  day 
and  niprht  on  prob- 
lems mechanical, 
which  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred 
of  their  fellows 
looked  upon  as  folly, 
problems  which  the 
dreamy  ones  said 
H'ould  give  the  world 


had  money  to  spend, 
sought  the  factories 
and  ordered  automo- 
biles, and  the  factor- 
ies worked,  and  are 
working  overtime  to 
fill  orders;  and  out 
upon  our  highways 
and  byways  go  new 
carriages  of  the 
horseless  ■  type  every 
day,  and  with  them 
go  new  operators, 
men  who  have  never 
before  handled  any- 
thing   more    corapli- 


3a  ted 


the 


riages 


"  Hu  puihcd  iriicn 


and  a  horsele 
If  one  of    us  stopped 
to  think  at  all  of  the 
worker  and  his  pros- 
pects, and  undertook 

lo  understand  his  progress,  he  was  met 
with  the  theories  of  combustion  and  bevel 
gear  differentials  and  designs  for  a  divided 
aue  shaft;  whereupon  he  retired  in  con- 
luaion  and  went  away  to  rest. 

But  all  Ht  once  we  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  dreamy  men  in  overalls  had 
accomplished  something,  for  upon  our  city 
streets  and  our  country  roads  appeared 
vehicles  that  dashed  about  without  he 


r  track. 


vithin  ihem- 


«el^8,  and  thev  went  at  wondrous  speed. 

-L.  "*  Paul  should  arise  and  attempt  to 
did  the  Athenians,  he 
ive  lived  for  the  pur- 
d  telling  some  new 
ief  delight  is  to  know 
When  we  saw  this 
wondrous  swift  ma- 
we  wondered  how  it 
mt rolling  power.  So 
that  part  of  it  which 


chanicel  line  than  a 
bicycle  or  a  tele- 
phone. It  is  a  mighty 
ripple  the  machine 
has  made  on  the  sur- 
face of  things,  a 
ripple  that  will  not 
lessen  until  the  auto- 
:  ihouid  hiTt  pulled,"  mobile   has    adjusted 

itself  to  its  place  in 

until  we  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  the 
automobile.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  ad- 
justment, that  of  the  automobilist  and  that 
of  the  public. 

The  former  saw  in  the  machine  a  new 
means  of  gratifying  the  longing  for  fast 
motion  inherent  to  humanity.  lie  straight- 
way investigated  the  merits  of  steam, gaso- 
line, and  electricity,  came  to  a  conclusion, 
and  then  drew  his  check.  Now  it  behooved 
him  to  learn  to  use  his  new  possession.  So 
he  went  down  to  the  shops,  determined  to 
face  even  theories  of  combustion  and  bevel 
gear  differentials. 

He  took  off  his  coat,  hung  it  on  a  nail, 
and,  sometimes,  borrowed  overalls  with  an 
apron.  Tie  studied  his  machine,  learned 
what  will  happen  if  you  turn  this  lever 
this  way  and  what  if  you  turn  it  the  other, 
and  what  may  happen  if  you  do  not  turn 
it  at  all.  lie  learned  how  to  fire  up  a  steam 
machine,  to  charge  the  motors  of  an  eleo- 


:ginner  and  His  Automobile 


"  The  ininT  ihop  wai  brithttned  by  light  ftminbie  itdre." 

trie,  anil  came  to  know  that  a  gasoline  car- 
riage  is  not  one  that  burns  Rnsoline  to  heat 
water,  but  that  it  doea  without  water  and 
has  its  piston  driven  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bit  of  gasoline  in  the  ejlindor.  Ho  learned 
that  the  gasoline  is  exploded  by  electricity 
but  that  the  machine  is  not,  therefore,  an 
electric  motor.  Ho  learned  that  .by  push- 
ing a  lever  you  make  the  sparks  faster  or 
slower  and  that  your  own  speed  corre- 
sponds. 

His  wife  or  daughter  or  sister  now  and 
then  determined  to  learn,  and  aeeom- 
panied  him, and  the  grimy  shop  was  bright- 
ened by  light  feminine  attire.  And  not 
infre<iuently  the  man  was  put  to  shame  by 
the  superior  rapidity  with  which  the  fem- 
inine mind  grasped  the  principles  under- 
lying the  use  of  the  selfmoving  vehicle. 

The  learner  who  would  run  an  auto- 
mobile is  usually  surprised  to  find  how 
very  little  be  is  oblig<'d  to  learn.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  need  that  the  operator 
of  a  steam -propelled  automobile  should  be 
a  steam  engineer  and  that  one  who  would 
Mse  the  electric  vehicle  should  be  a  gradu- 
ate eleelrieian.  In  the  shops  the  learner 
finds  that  ho  must  know  the  general  prin- 


ciples which  underlie  the  workings  of  his 
machine,  but  beyond  these  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  lever  to  press  for  a  given 
purpose  he  need  not  go.  He  may  have 
entered  upon  his  training  with  fear  and 
trembling  for  some  of  those  numerous 
bogies  of  childhood,  a  boiler  or  gasolini 
explosion,  but  he  soon  learns  that  auto- 
matic devices  have  reduced  these  to  practi- 
cal, if  not  absolute,  impossibiUties.  He 
knows  that  to  neglect  keeping  a  proper 
amount  of  water  m  the  boder  of  the  steam 
vehicle  niiaua  that  his  boiler  pipta  mil 
"  bum  "  and  rcleahe  the  steam  and  put  the 
machine  temporardy  out  of  busint  st,  but 
that  there  can  be  no  enplosion  He  knows 
that  gasoline  is  shut  off  by  an  automatic 
device  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  so  far  as  ex- 
plosions go  the  new  machine  is  as  safe  as 
a  bicycle. 

The  different  degrees  of  readiness  witli 
which  men  grasp  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods vary  from  zero  to  infinity.  A  man 
entered  a  New  York  shop  one  morning 
recently  and  before  dark  went  away  his 
own  operator,  on  his  ovm  machine.  An- 
other went  to  the  same  shop  and  worlied 
faithfully  for  two  weeks  before  be  could  be 
trusted  on  the  road. 

When  the  learner  has  passed  through 
his  baptism  of  machine  oil  and  starts  out 
upon  the  road  he  has  entered  upon  a  new 
stage  of  his  existence.  He  has  ridden 
rapidly  before,  but  never  when  he  could 
look  directly  down  on  the  onruahing  road. 
with  no  horses  or  engine  to  interfere,  nor 
when  he  rushed  about  in  a  carriage  drflim 
by  nothing  and  with  no  tracks  or  trollevs- 

But  his  first  ventures  outside  the  shop 
are  not  the  most  exhilarating.  The  younfi 
millionaire  who  is  not  used  to  taking  of- 
ders,  and  the  society  queen  whose  will  i' 
law,  must  sit  by  an  operator  who  saya"do 
this "  and  "  don't  do  that,"  and  sajfl  il 
sharply,  sometimes,  in  a  tone  that  tuekei 
one  want  to  throw  hiin  out  of  the  carriapf- 
And  the  operator  insists  at  first  on  keep- 
ing the  speed  down  to  a  snail's  pace  and 
putting  on  and  taking  off  power  biinwlf 
while  bis  pupil  merely  learns  the  use  of 
the  steering  lever,  which  seems  uncomfort- 
ably like  holding  the  lines  while  some  ow' 
else  does  the  driving,  and  is  humiliating 
when  one's  friends  dash  by. 

Then  the  operator  gives  both  levers  to 
his  pupil,  who  must  steer  and  control  tk 
power  at  the  same  time.     Noa^  the  latlet 
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finds  tliere  was  reason  for  the  operator's 
caution.  His  task  is  that  of  using  both 
hands  at  once  and  moving  them  in  differ- 
ent directions  at  the  same  instant.  The 
new  automobilist  meets  a  carriage  and 
turns  out.  He  is  just  turning  back  into 
the  normal  direction  when  another  car- 
riage cuts  across  in  front.  He  realizes 
lliat  he  should  turn  toward  the  curb  again 
and  that  he  should  slow  up.  He  pushes 
bharply  at  the  steering  lever,  but  his  hands 
do  not  yet  work  automatically  nor  do  they 
move  iu  opposite  directions  of  their  own 
at-cord ;  and  the  beginner  suddenly  awak- 
ens to  the  fact  that  he  has  pushed  when 
he  should  have  pulled,  has  thrown  on 
jtower  instead  of  turning  it  off.  There  is 
a  migrhty  jump,  and  the  machine  is  climb- 
ing the  curb  when  the  professional  oper- 
ator grets  his  hand  on  the  lever  and  his 
foot  on  the  brake. 

But  a  da.v  comes  when  the  beginner's 
hands  work  unconsciously,  when  he  turns 
to  riifht  or  left  and  puts  on  or  takes  off 
power  or  reverses  as  the  case  may  demand, 
and  does  it  without  thinking.  Now  he 
bida  a  glad  farewell  to  the  shops  and  the 
operator  and  goes  forth  into  the  highways. 
He  ia  still  a  beginner,  however,  and  one 
can  best  learn  of  his  adventures  by  coming 
in  touch  with  the  great  factories  and 
listening  to  the  complainta  and  requests 
that  come  in.  One  New  York  man  went 
into  the  country  on  a  gasoline  carriage. 
When  well  toward  the  upper  limits  of 
Westchester  his  machine  stopped.  lie 
turned  every  lever  and  stopcock  that  he 
knew,  but  no  explosion  came,  there- 
fore no  power.  Around  a  bend  in  the 
road  was  an  automobile  station,  but  he 
never  thought  of  applying  there.  His  only 
thought  was  of  the  factory  where  he  had 
received  his  instructions.  So  he  walked  to 
the  nearest  telephone,  called  the  factory, 
hurled  over  the  'phone  some  sulphurous 
language,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  com- 
inp  of  a  promised  repair  man.  The  latter 
appeared  some  two  hours  later.  His  first 
move  showed  him  that  the  gasoline  tank 
was  empty.  The  owner  had  utterly  for- 
gotten that  his  tank  had  to  U:  filled.  Simi- 
lar was  the  esperienceof  another  beginnca. 
He  went  into  a  New  England  town  where 
the  machines  are  manufactured,  took  in- 
struction, and  bought  a  steam  carriage. 
He  started  for  New  York  city.  When  he 
■rrived  at  the  city  offices  of  the  company 


from  which  the  machine  had  been  pur- 
chased he  was  white  with  rage.  He  ran 
the  automobile  into  the  bam  and  then  be- 
gan an  invective  against  autos  in  general 
and  that  carriage  in  particular.  Uen  tried 
to  interrupt,  but  it  was  no  iiee.  After  he 
had  cursed  himself  wellnigh  breathless  an 
operator,  who  had  gathered  from  his  dis- 
connected explosions  that  the  automobile 
had  not  shown  any  speed  whatever,  beck- 
oned him  to  examine  the  gasoline  cutoff, 
and  the  angry  one  saw  that  he  had  it  so 
nearly  closed  that  only  the  least  bit  of  fuel 
couid  find  its  way  to  the  burner.  When  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  one  turn  of  his 
hand  would  have  given  him  speed  enough 
to  lift  the  wheels  fairly  off  the  ground, 
and  that  he  had  never  thought  of  making 
that  turn,  he  grew  suddenly  silent.  He 
thought  for  a  minute.  Then  he  said: 
"Oentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardoi^-.  I 
thought  I  knew  it  all,  but  I'm  just  a  pT«iti 
d n  fool." 


" Turned  cmr kiEt ind ilopcocli    •    ■    -    faoinaei 
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The  Beginner  and  His  Automobile 


I  have  spoken  of  these  accidents,  or 
rather  experiences,  of  the  beginner  as 
affecting  primarily  himself  and  his  fellow 
automobilists.  They  affect  the  public  also, 
tending  to  make  mankind  in  general  afraid 
of  the  machine  as  something  treacherous 
and  unreliable,  which  is  likely  to  fail  its 
owner  in  time  of  need  and  leave  him 
stranded  in  whatever  place  it  may  happen. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  for  no 
machine  in  the  world  is  perfectly  reliable. 
The  locomotive  gives  out  now  and  then. 
The  steamship  loses  a  rudder  or  propeller, 
or  breaks  a  bolt  in  the  engine.  The 
bicycle  has  proven  its  fickleness  to  every 
rider.  Perhaps  the  automobile  fails  often- 
est  of  all  nowadays  because  its  operators 
are  beginners  who  forget  something,  and 
who  become  confused,  like  a  man  lost  in 
the  woods,  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  and 
do  absurd  things,  leaving  undone  those 
that  would  seem  perfectly  obvious  to  a 
man  in  his  senses.  I  once  saw  a  young 
man  in  a  hurry  to  secure  a  marriage 
license  stand  ten  minutes  with  the  tele- 
phone receiver  at  his  ear  trying  to  call  a 
hackman.  lie  cursed  the  telephone,  and 
then  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
ring.  And  there  is  the  Ballad  of  Little 
Johnny, 

Who  looked  into  his  gun, 
And  saw  the  bullet  coming, 
But  hadn't  time  to  run. 

Telephones  and  guns  are  good  things  for 
all  that.  The  trouble  is  with  the  excited 
bridegrooms  and  the  little  Johnnies. 

After  the  beginner  has  made  one  or  two 
such  breaks  his  wisdom  increases,  and  he 
seldom  does  a  similar  thing  again.  Then 
it  is  that  automobiling  becomes  a  passion. 
When  a  man  can  sit  in  his  own  carriage 
and  fly  over  the  country  roads  at  a  speed 
limited  only  by  law,  when  he  comes  to  feel 
the  machine  a  part  of  himself  which  he 
can  control  to  the  second,  in  speed,  and  to 
the  inch,  in  direction;  when  his  body  sways 
with  the  carriage  as  the  corners  are  turned 
and  the  mile  posts  fly  past;  when  he  comes 
to  swear  by  his  machine  because  it  is  as 
silent  as  night  or  because  he  finds  comfort 
in  the  "puff-puff"  of  its  vibrations;  when 
whatever  belongs  to  it  is  good;  then  he 
knows  that  his  days  in  the  machine  shop 


and  his  early  humiliations  upon  the  road 
were  a  tiny  price  with  which  to  purchase 
a  sport  fit  for  kings. 

Right  here  come  the  temptations  of  the 
autoniobilist  which  most  affect  the  public. 
There  are  in  the  world,  alas,  too  many  in- 
dividuals who,  not  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  giant's  strength,  must  neetls 
also  use  it  like  a  giant.     They  must  Hy  at 
full  speed  on  roads  where  other  men  travel 
by  slower  motive  power,  and  now  and  then 
one  dashes  into  the  rear  of  a  wagon  going 
around  a  curve,  or  frightens  a  pair  of  cohs 
into    doing    acrobatic     feats    in  harness. 
Once  in  a  while  the  meanest  man  in  the 
world  goes  abroad  in  his  automobile.   He 
meets  a  carriage  and  turns  to  the  left  to 
avoid  the  mud.     The  carriage  turns  the 
same  way,  which    it    should    do;  but  the 
auto    has   no    fear    of    the   horses,  while 
the  horses  have  of  the  auto;  so  the  former 
begin  to  dance  and  the  disgusted  driver 
has   to   take  the  left   side   and  the  mud. 
Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
automobilist    from    taking    a    drink,  and 
then  another  and  another  like  the  young 
man  who  recently    struck  a  New  Jersey 
hitching  post  while  running  thirty  miles 
an  hour.    A  policeman  picked  him  up  and 
the    automobilist,    full    of    disgust,  com- 
plained    that,     "  Streets     widenuff    thish 
mornin',  but  thish  af  t'noon  theysh  s'  nar- 
now  can'  go  between  posts." 

This  sort  of  thing  makes  the  counto' 
very  angry  with  the  automobile  and  its 
driver.  And  quite  righteous  is  its  wrath. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  be- 
ginner in  all  things  which  have  thrill  and 
dash  to  them  is  tempted  to  recklessnefjs 
and  that  there  are  some  who  will  not  act 
like  gentlemen  till  they  are  shamed  into  it. 
But  the  scorching  bicyclist,  who  raced  on 
footpaths,  knocked  down  meditative  old 
gentlemen  on  Sunday  afternoons,  ana 
frightened  horses,  has  become  a  law  abid- 
ing citizen,  partly  from  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  partly  because,  at  bottom,  he 
was  really  a  sensible  and  manly  fellow  who 
saw  in  time  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  and  preferred  the  rig|li»  So, 
too,  will  it  be  with  the  automobiUtt^^ 
he  ceases  to  be  a  beginner  and  h 
ceases  to  be  an  innovation. 


ifl  Ihe  nu  of  Ihou  people  who 


ForHeaTy 


Well,  that  Polo  Challenge  Cup 
Htaj's  in  EiiKlund  where  the  first 
English     team,     captained     by 

John  Watson,  took   it  sixteen 

years  ago.  The  English  four 
on  the  last  oecasioti  of  our  defeat  was 
drawn  from  Missrs.  Cecil  Nickalls.  Pat- 
terson Nickalls,  Charles  D.  Miller,  Walter 
F.  Buckmaster,  George  Miller,  and  Frank 
Freake,  George  Miller  replacing  Frank 
Freake  in  the  second  match,  Patterson 
Nickalls  replacing  Freake  in  the  third. 
The  American  four  in  the  first  and  second 
matches  consisted  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  Agassis, 
John  E.  Cowdin,  Foxhall  Keene,  and  Law- 
rence Waterbury.  In  the  third  match, 
James  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.,  replaced  Mr. 
("owdin.  The  Americans  won  the  first 
match,  two  goals  to  one.  The  English  won 
the  second  by  six  to  one,  and  the  third  by 
seven  goals  to  one.  The  field  for  the  first 
match  was  greasy ;  for  the  second  and 
third  it  was  so  soft  that  the  ponies  sank 
coronet  deep. 

The  American  team  in  going  to  England 
with  native  ponies  and  playing  under  for- 
eign, and,  to  an  extent,  unfamiliar  rules, 
which  ere  very  technical  and  difiicult  to 
master,  undertook  a  tremendous  task,  and 
it  must  be  said,  performed  it  splendidly; 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  of 
them.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  had  not 
the  field  been  so  soft,  the  last  two  matches 
would  have  shown  scores  more  nearly  to- 


familiar  with  the  ponies  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ever  thought  for  a  moment  that  in 
the  long  run  down  the  field,  ours  could 
beat  the  English  long  striding  thorough- 
bred type  of  mount. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  result  of  the 
first  match,  where  the  American  ponies 
were  quicker  in  turning  and  sharper  on 
the  ball  than  the  English  ones.  No  doubt 
that  a  match  on  an  American  field,  each 
side  using  its  own  ponies,  would  result  in 
very  even  scoring,  and  perhaps  in  an 
American  victory  by  a  small  margin. 

Thus,  with  no  idea  whatever  of  be- 
littling the  English  victory,  which  was 
fairly  and  squarely  won,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  a  considerable  measure  of 
the  English  success  was  due  to  the  supe- 
rior flight  of  speed  of  their  ponies,  and  to 
their  being  accustomed  to  playing  on  soft 
fields.  Truly,  I  am  surprised  the  Ameri- 
can ponies  did  so  well,  for  there  is  nothing 
takes  it  out  of  man  or  horse  so  completely 
as  going  from  a  hard  field  or  track  on  to 
a  soft  and  unaccustomed  one. 


Having  said   this  much,  how- 
ever, and  commended  the  splen- 
did play  of  the  Americans  (for 
their  work  was  great  under  the  eonditions, 
especially    that    of    Lawrence    Waterbury, 
who,  at  back,  impressed  the  English  as  be- 
ing the  strongest  of  our  players),  it  must 
be  frankly  acknowledged,  that  the  English 
takable     superiority. 
leir  regular  back  in 
!t  the  Americans  had 
to  the  limit  to  win. 
Fored  by  one  or  two 
I  deprive<l  the  Eng- 

third  matehes,  apart 
e  ponies,  which  must 
rwhelminfr  handicap 
!  English  players  l<;ft 
ing  the  better  team. 
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and  the  Brighton  Beach  Handicap.  In 
each  case  Gold  Heels  was  the  favorite  of 
the  people  and  in  each  case  ran  absolutely 
true  to  form.  He  has  met  and  defeated  all 
the  best  handicap  horses  in  the  East  and 
has  proved  himself  a  horse  of  great  cour- 
age, stamina,  and  steadiness.  His  Subur- 
ban was  perhaps  most  notable.  The  former 
record  of  2.05J  had  been  made  by  the  four- 
year-old  Alcedo  carrying  112  pounds.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  the  record  was  2.05 1  made 
by  the  mare  Imp  in  1899,  carrying  114 
pounds.  Incidentally,  Imp  was  the  first 
mare  to  win  this  event.  Gold  Heels  car- 
ried 124  pounds  and  beat  out  such  flyers 
as  Pentecost,  Blues,  Herbert,  and  Advance 
Guard.  In  the  Advance  Stakes  of  one 
mile  and  a  half.  Gold  Heels  carried  126 
pounds  and  beat  Advance  Guard  in  the 
record  time  of  2.33. 

It  is  conceded  by  horsemen,  that  in  Gold 
Heels,  General  McLewee  has  the  greatest 
handicap  horse  of  the  season;  and  a  race 
horse  all  over. 

Ke-rvaalar  It   is   not    infrequently   the 

*»cei  case,  where  a  race  has  not 

^i;^*9vrUmMalj     ^-eguUed  to  the  satisfaction 

of  one  or  the  other  owner, 
to  agitate  the  question  of  running  it  over 
again.  This  is  a  so  common  and  to-be- 
expected  situation  that  ordinarily  it  calls 
for  no  comment,  but  this  season  it  was 
brought  to  the  front  by  considerable  dis- 
cussion, apparently  serious,  and  by  racing 
men,  on  the  re-ruHning  of  the  American 
Derby;  it  was  editorially  advocated  by 
some  of  the  sporting  papers. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  to  re- 
run a  race  implies  distrust  in  the  relia- 
bility of  the  running  and  the  management 
of  the  event  originally.  Such  implication 
is  unfair,  and  is  distinctly  and  thoroughly 
unsportsmanlike.  When  a  race  has  been 
run  and  no  foul  committed,  its  result, 
however  it  may  be,  is  final  and  should  be 
accepted.  That  horses  vary  in  their  form 
is  perfectly  natural.  People  seem  to  think 
that  a  horse  is  like  a  piece  of  machinery; 
that  he  must  run  to-morrow  and  tlie  day 
after  and  the  week  following,  just  as  he 
ran  to-day.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
disposition  with  a  horse  just  as  it  is  with 
man. 

Ik.  match  race  between  any  two  starters 
a  given  event  made  by  the  owners,  who 
ire   another   test,   is   perfectly   natural 


and  sportsmanlike,  but  the  re-ninningrfj 
race  that  has  formed  a  part  of  a  ji>i  ^ 
club^s  programme  is  impossible,  aul  l 
absurd  suggestion  to  advance. 

Apropos  of  the  "  sport  of  kingC  i\ 
looks  as  though  the  game  werc^  rap:! 
acquiring  that  distinction  literally  as  \iti! 
as  figuratively.  The  elimination  from  t.^ 
turf  of  small  stkble  owners  is  apparci* 
and  continuous.  Last  year  a  niinibtr  i 
such  became  trainers  for  wealthy  a[.i 
large  stables,  and  again  this  seasi  n  i\ 
process  continues.  The  evolution  is  a  n/ 
ural  one  and  will  prove  progrfssivr 
beneficial  to  the  turf;  of  that  there  is  >:!.' 
doubt. 

The  best  thing  to  have  happened  ti  m 
American  turf  has  been  the  acquirtint  / 
to   the   ranks    of    stable    owners,  of  n. ;. 
of   means   and   individual  quality.   S. 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Whitney,  Keene.  11 
mont,  and  Mackay  add  dignity  to  ra ;:. 
and  wield  a  tremendous  influence  fir  ti 
good.    There  is  a  likelihood.  I  undcr^tai 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt  returning  to  the  t  ;■: 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  do  so.  T 
more  of  this  kind  of  men  we  have,  ti 
more  quality  and  honesty  we  shall  ha^*^  •• 
our  racing. 


DoAatrlcan 
Sires  Hold 
Their  Own? 


With  the  prospect  of  ni 
stables  being  added  from  ri  i 
to  time,  the  thought  mnm  \ 
uppermost  is  how  American  sins  .n 
showing  in  comparison  with  importiv.  h 
Considering  that  in  America  we  j- 
raised  and  bred  race  horses  for  soni'  'c:  I 
over  one  hundred  years,  an  exeellenT  sn  i 
ing  might  naturally  be  expecte<l.  M  ^ 
horsemen  are  rather  optimistic.  I  f''-  I 
and  rather  take  it  for  granted  that  iiaM 
sires  are  doing  well,  especially  when- 1- 1 
and  again  a  native  bred  horse  likf  ('J 
Heels  shows  up  brilliantly.  I  k^lo^v  •  i 
such  a  comforting  thought  has  been  i;-  | 
so  jvhen  I  came  to  look  in  at  the  remJ 
able  sale  of  Haggin's  yearlings  tht-  <|' 
day  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  wha^  < 
investigations  brought  forth. 

For  example,  there  were  115  year,  i 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1,589.  ^^ 
certainly    suggests    that    Haggin'^   *- 
are  unexcelled.    Twenty-six  stallion>  > '' 
these  115,  and  of  them  thirteen  w^to  ii 
ported.    Three  were  by  imported  sirt'> 
of  imported  dams.  Seven  were  by  imP"; 
sires  and  two  by  imported  grandsires 


Gold  H«lt,  the  Gratut  Hudkap  Ri«  Hone  o[  tht  Si 


nut  of  imported  datnn.  Only  one  of  these 
Iwciit.v-eis  atalHoiia  was  Amorican  on  both 
niiica  to  the  fourth  generation,  and  hia 
ycarlinBB  brought  the  lowest  price  at  the 
sale.  Imported  Watercress  had  the  honor 
of  having  the  top  price  of  *21,000  paid  for 
"lie  of  hia  eolts.  Here  is  a  statement  which 
must  cause  horsemen  to  think.  Blood 
frcKh  from  England  is  continually  sought 
aftir.  Is  it  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
KuFilish  thorouRhbreds ;  and  if  so,  why? 

Aaaicv  No  movement  of  the  year  brinfts 
Q^Pj*  more  real  joy  to  amateur  rcins- 
Inr  Tw»  "^''^  **"•"  '''^*  making  for  speed- 
way development  here  in  New 
York,  and  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  Colum- 
lijia.  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Kansas 
•-'ity,  and  St.  Louis.  Indeed  in  almost 
every  city  where  any  attention  is  given  to 
tho  light  harness  animal,  there  is  money 
|>^ing  spent  on  ImprovinK  the  roads,  and 
"I  per  fee  ting  the  speedway  s.vstem.  I  know 
"f  no  recrealion  that  has  given  more  wide- 
spread pleasure  in  the  past  three  years, 
wan  trotting — whether  trotting  or  pacing, 


the  end  is  the  same  in  so  far  as  it  takes 
people  out  of  doors  and  putH  them  behind 
a  horse  of  good  breeding  and  speed. 

In  New  York,  the  most  important  hap- 
pening of  the  season  is  the  organization 
of  the  New  York  Driving  Club,  with  that 
famous  amateur  reinaman,  Mr.  C.  K.  G. 
Billings,  as  president.  Here  is  a  club  or- 
ganized on  strictly  amateur  lines,  to  con- 
duct real  amateur  racing.  It  will  have  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  profes- 
sional side  of  the  sport,  lis  rules  and  by- 
laws provide"  that  no  money  be  offered  for 
speed  contests  at  any  of  its  meetings,  no 
poolsclling.  no  bookmaking  or  any  other 
form  of  betting  to  be  allowed  on  the 
ground,  and  none  but  members  shall  drive 
in  the  wagon  races,  except  on  special  occa- 
sion." It  is  intended  to  make  the  sport  of 
trotting  as  free  from  commercialism  as 
yachting  or  golf.  Mr.  Edgar  Bnink  is 
the  viee-presidi'nt.  Charles  C,  IJoyd  trea- 
surer. Horace  W.  Wilson  secretary,  and 
Brayton  Ives  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee. With  such  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  the  club,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  its 
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living  up  to  its  rules.    New  York  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  organization. 


The  League  of  Amateur  Driving 
Clubs  is  showing  sportsmanly 
teTrvt  spirit  in  endeavoring  to  arrange 
its  races  on  such  dates  as  will 
make  it  possible  for  Mr.  H.  K.  Devereaux's 
McKerron  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson's 
Boralma  to  meet.  These  Intercity  races 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  the  one  event  that  inter- 
ests amateurs  more  than  any  other,  namely, 
a  race  between  Boralma  and  McKerron, 
will  be  scheduled  to  conform  to  Mr.  Law- 
son's  other  engagements. 

Boralma  has  some  very  important  pre- 
vious matches,  however,  which  cannot  be 
interrupted.  Lord  Derby  is  too  large  a 
proposition  to  permit  of  other  dates  until 
that  is  settled.  The  League  may,  I  feel 
confident,  depend  on  Mr.  Lawson's  meet- 
ing them  at  least  half  way ;  he  is  no  doubt 
quite  as  desirous  as  they  can  be,  for  a  Bor- 
alma-McKerron  race. 

SMrUflk  The  approaching  matches,  Au- 

Uwm  Tends  g^st  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  on  the 
^^JJr"*  courts  of  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  will  be  the 
most  important  international  lawn  tennis 
play  we  ever  have  had.  With  the  Doherty 
brothers,  and  one  other  ex-champion  of 
England  whose  identity  is  not  disclosed, 
the  English  team  will  be  the  strongest  to 
have  come  here;  for  notwithstanding  the 
recent  defeat  of  the  Doherty  brothers  for 
the  All  England  doubles  championship  (by 
S.  H.  Smith  and  B.  L.  Riseley)  H.  L. 
Doherty  holds  the  singles  championship, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  brothers  repre- 
sent the  highest  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish game. 

So  there  will  be  unusual  interest  studying 
the  comparative  stages  of  American  and 
English  progress  which  these  forthcom- 
ing matches  will  reveal.  We  have  believed 
all  along  that  the  top  English  class  is  a 
bit  better  than  the  top  American  class, 
but  we  have  never  been  visited  by  the  very 
tiptoppers;  while  on  the  other  hand,  our 
best  men  have  gone  to  English  courts — and 
been  defeated.  For  the  first  time,  there- 
fore, it  looks  as  though  this  year  we  shall 
have  a  meeting  of  the  highest  skill  of  both 
countries;  and  the  play  will  be  instructive. 

In  America,  progress  has  been  along  the 


lines  of  attack,  and  in  tactics,  and  in  poei- 
tion  play,  rather  than  in  execution.  Thr 
English  on  the  other  hand  have  progreaied 
along  the  line  of  execution-  And  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  America 
players  have  been  giving  much  and  profit- 
able study  to  the  English  style  of  stroke. 
Englishmen,  however,  with  habitual  slow- 
ness to  profit  by  experience,  have  fafled  tit 
acquire  as  much  as  they  might  from  the 
features  of  the  American  play,  whidi  trp 
three:  (1)  Expertness  in  tactics  moA 
position  play;  (2)  placing  in  the  front  tn-i 
back  courts  rather  than  invariably  aloni: 
the  sides;   (3)   lobbing. 


These  three  elements  distin- 
Style  Mttre  ^ish  the  American  from  the 
ScMuiOil  English  style,  and,  combined 
with  aggressive  play,  make  the  game  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  much  faster  ind 
more  difllcult  one  to  solve.  On  the  Enir- 
lish  side  there  is  the  very  material  advur- 
tage  of  age  and  a  more  phlegmatic  dispo- 
sition, which  apparently  give  them  stamuxi 
and  steadiness. 

In  the  forthcoming  international  coo- 
test,  Messrs.  Davis,  Wright,  Ward,  t»d 
ex-Champion  Whitman  average  quite  a 
little  younger  than  the  Dohertys,  thoo^fh 
Mr.  W.  A.  Larned,  the  champion,  is  more 
nearly  on  equal  terms  in  that  respect  with 
the  visitors.  If  the  American  players  re- 
main steady,  I  feel  rather  confident  thit 
their  game  will  prove  too  strong  for  the 
more  careful,  more  exact, but  less  resource- 
ful and  aggressive  style  of  the  English. 

If  the  unknown  member  of  the  Englisfl 
team  should  be  Mr.  Pim,  he  may  prove  the 
most  formidable  of  the  trio;  there  was  t 
day  when  he  was  Great  Britain's  stroiMfest 
player,  though  he  has  not  been  very  tctiTC 
recently  and  no  doubt  has  lost  much  of  his 
power.  Should  the  unknown  player  turn 
out  to  be  Mr.  Gore,  last  year's  champion  of 
England  (this  year  defeated  by  H.  L 
Doherty)  we  need  have  no  uneasiness,  for 
Gore  will  prove  an  easy  mark  for  any  one 
of  our  leaders.  His  base  line  play  is  de- 
cidedly out  of  date,  and  that  he  should 
ever  have  attained  the  championship  of 
England,  suggests  how  slow  along  modern 
lines  has  been  the  progress  of  the  English 
game.  If  the  unknown  be  Mr.  G.  W.  HiD- 
yard,  no  more  anxiety  than  Mr.  Gore 
arouses  should  be  felt.  Indeed,  in  til  of 
England,  there  are  only  two  men  between 
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whom  and  the  hest  of  America  there  is 
any  real  question  of  supremacy;  those  two 
are  the  Dohertys. 

Itettre        On  home  courts  the  leading  na- 
tive  players    are    showing    cxccl- 

•aWtU 


^"'^       lently,   and  giving  promise  of  at- 


taining   top    form    by    the    time 
it  will  be  most  needed.    Beals  C.  Wright, 
runner-up  in  the  national  championship  at 
Newport   last  year,  is  doing  particularly 
well,  and  has  already  recorded  a  defeat  of 
Dwight    F.    Davis.     Mr.    Davis,    like    the 
champion,  Mr.  Lamed,  is  one  of  those  bril- 
liant  uncertainties  whom  we  never  know 
just    where   to   place   in   our   prognostica- 
tion; thoy  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  invincible 
as     to     fall    comparatively    easy    victims. 
Really,   the  two  most    dependable  players 
we  have,  are  the  unbeaten  champion  Mal- 
colm Wliitman  and  Wright.    They  are  the 
two  who  ought  to  be  chosen  to  meet  the 
Englishmen,  with  Messrs.  R.  D.  and  G.  L. 
Wrenn  for  the  doubles.    Holcomb  Ward  is 
also   showing   improvement,    especially   in 
strokes  off  the  ground  where  he  has  been 
always  comparatively  weak.    The  match  he 
lost  to  Clarence  Ilobart  was  not  very  sig- 
nificant, as  neither  played  up  to  his  best, 
though  the  veteran  was  steadier  and  there- 
fore won.     It  is  too  bad  more  of  our  old 
lawn    tennis    players    do    not    follow    Mr. 
Hobart's  sportsmanlike  example. 

In  the  Middle  West,  where  for  several 
years  has  been  more  tennis  activity  than 
in  the  East,  unusual  interest  I  hear  is  in 
evidence  this  season;  a  close  contest  for 
the  singles  and  doubles  championship  ap- 
pears inevitable.    Apropos  of  the  Western 
championship,     the  national     Association 
should  really  make  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
entries  of  non-residents.    At   present  the 
event  provides  an  annual  junket  for  mug- 
hunting  Eastern  cracks,  and  the  enterprise 
is  neither   sportsmanly  nor   conducive   to 
the  game's  welfare.  Repeatedly  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  other  branches  of  sport 
that  touring  experts  are  harmful  to  whole- 
some progress  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  sectional  game.    Lawn  tennis  is  not 
so   prosperous    that    the    Association    can 
ignore    such    influences.     The  Committee 
'»ught  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  stimulate 
lawn  tennis  life;  and  one  excellent  method 
is  to  confine  its  various  sectional  cham- 
pionships to  bona  fide    residents.     Under 
present  conditions  two  or  three  men  travel 


around  the  country  gathering  in  state 
honors  over  the  heads  of  the  local  players. 
This  is  not  a  new  subject,  and  the  Associ- 
ation knows  it  well  enough;  apparently, 
however,  it  does  not  please  the  officials  to 
•legislate  on  this  question  for  what  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  interests  of  the  game. 
A  very  decided  increase  of  activity  in 
doubles  play  is  apparent  this  year,  which 
means  much  for  the  game.  With  the 
Wrenns,  Whitman  and  Ware,  Wright  and 
Clothier,  Little  and  Alexander,  in  the 
game,  there  will  be  close  play  for  the  honor 
to  meet  Ward  and  Davis,  the  present  cham- 
pions, who  stand  a  good  chance  of  defeat 
by  the  Wrenn  brothers.  The  national 
event  at  Newport  this  year  will  begin  on 
August  19th.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
very  generally  increased  interest  through- 
out the  country.  Dealers'  tell  me  they  have 
not  known  such  sales  since  the  old  days. 
All  of  which  is  pleasing,  for  lawn  tennis  is 
a  mighty  good  game. 


Gtrman 
Waters 


American  The  season  shines  with  abundant 
Succeeela.  American  success  at  Kiel,  where 
American  designed  and  Ameri- 
can built  boats  carried  off  a 
very  generous  proportion  of  the  prizes. 
The  Kaiser's  American  built  schooner  Me- 
teor has  been  making  a  very  excellent 
showing  for  her  maiden  racing  season,  and 
other  American  boats,  the  Lasca^  Navahoe, 
Nordwest,  formerly  the  Alcwa,  the  Vir- 
ginia, formerly  the  Owcau,  were  prominent 
in  the  racing.  The  most  notable  was  the 
24-foot  Uncle  Sam,  owned  by  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Riggs  of  New  York,  which  won  the  Em- 
peror's Gold  Cup.  Indeed,  America  has 
been  the  most  impressive  figure  of  the  1902 
Kiel  Regatta,  which  Emperor  William  suc- 
ceeded this  year  in  making  the  most  bril- 
liant yachting  event  of  Europe. 

The  fleet  assembled  at  Kiel  last  month 
numbered  upward  of  one  hundred  yachts, 
racing  and  otherwise,  and  represented 
♦  America,  England,  Germany,  France,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  German  waters  as  in  English, 
and  in  fact  as  in  those  of  our  own  country 
and  Canada,  keenest  interest  is  aroused  by 
the  small  boat  racing. 

TecumMh        Here    in    America,    the    trial 

ciTn*"^*^    races    for    the    selection    of    a 

challenger  for  the  Seawanhaka- 

Corinthian  Cup,  resulted  in  some  excellent 
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racing  and  the  triumph  of  Western  de- 
signers and  builders  in  the  selection  of  Te- 
cutnseh.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Bridgeport  Yacht  Club  has  signalized  its 
entrance  into  international  racing  by  a 
very  successful  series  of  trials.  The  races* 
were  excellently  managed.  For  the  first 
days  the  weather  was  light  and  somewhat 
flaky,  but  later  came  heavier  conditions 
which  tested  thoroughly  the  seaworthy 
quality  of  the  boats.  Altogether  there 
were  nine  entries,  three  from  Boston,  three 
from  the  West,  one  from  the  south  shore, 
and  two  from  the  western  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and. The  majority  were  centreboard  boats 
of  about  23  to  24  feet  water-line  lengrth, 
and  from  37  to  42  feet  over  all,  with  a 
beam  6  to  8  feet  and  a  draught  of  about  4 
or  5  inches,  exclusive  of  centreboard.  One 
of  the  boats  was  a  fin  keel.  The  entire 
lot  were  what  is  known  as  scows,  and,  as 
usual,  were  freaks  of  an  emphatic  kind.  Te- 
cumseh^s  exact  dimensions  are  37  feet  over 
all,  22  feet  on  the  water-line  and  7  feet  6 
inches  beam.  She  was  designed  and  built 
by  Jones  and  LaBorde  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
The  Massasoit,  which  attained  second  hon- 
ors, is  also  a  Western  boat  built  by  the 
same  firm.  The  Crusader,  which  with  Seer- 
ess  won  each  a  race,  is  another  boat  from 
the  West — White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

In  Canada  so  much  preparation  as  usual 
seems  not  to  be  making  for  the  defense. 
Boats  of  recent  years  such  as  Mr.  Duggan 
has  turntni  out,  have  proved  so  much  better 
than  the  American  challengers  that  per- 
haps the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club 
would  emulate  the  example  of  the  New 
York  Club's  second  defense  of  the  Amer- 
icas Cup  with  Columbia,  Certainly  the 
Canadians  have  had  cause  to  feel  com- 
fortable. The  international  series  will  be 
held  as  usual  on  Lake  St.  Louis,  near 
Montreal,  beginning  August  7th. 


The  early  season  has  not  been 
AttTActiac  very  exciting,  nor  have  the 
Atteatl«m  elubs  provided  more  than  or- 

of  BlrClAMei     dinary  sport.    This  is  not  the 

fault  of  the  clubs,  but  simply 
liocause  more  and  more  yachtsmen  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  smaller  type, 
and  the  larger  classes  are  sufft»ring  in  con- 
sequence. Incidentally  I  may  remark,  that 
this  is  not  harming  the  sport  a  bit.  It  is 
doing  it  good.  Yachting  means  more  than 
continuous  racing  or  the  handling  of  big 


single-stickers.  The  American  yaditsnan 
has  reached  a  stage  in  his  deTidopment 
where  he  wants  to  take  a  hand  in  the  sport 
rather  than  to  sit  on  the  observation  bott^ 
or  on  the  bridge  and  wat<^  paid  hands 
handle  the  big  boats.  That  is  why  tk 
small  boat  classes  are  growing.  How  modi 
they  are  growing  only  those  realize  wb.) 
have  looked  over  the  field.  The  truth  i* 
that  in  three  years  the  number  of  snull 
boats  added  to  the  fleet  on  Eastern,  Xorth- 
westem,  and  far  Western  waters,  amount- 
to  a  considerable  figure. 

Racing  among  the  big  8ingle-sti<ier^. 
the  seventies,  Mineola  (August  Bdmonf. 
Rainbow  (Cornelius  Vanderbilt),  and  Ym- 
kee  (J.  Rogers  Maxwell),  has  left  the  qoo- 
tion  of  supremacy  between  the  first  two. 

New  interest  in  large  boats  has  been  ei- 
cited  by  the  two  60- foot  sloops — Seola  (G. 
M.  Pynchon)    and  the   Weeiamoe  (H.  F. 
Lippitt).     This  is  an  excellent  class  ind 
one  that  I  hope  will  gradually  filL    Thfr 
are  large  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  wint 
a  big  boom  swinging  over  the  rail,  and  jti 
not  so  expensive  in  the  running  as  to  get 
on  ones  nerves.     A  stiU  more  attractivf 
class,  to  my  mind,  is  the  one  next  snuUer. 
in  which  come  the  Humm^  (H.  B.  Durret' 
and  the  Syce  (C.  F.  Judson).    Good  oW 
Vigilant,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Percy  Cliubb, 
the  Ailsa,  Emerald,  Elmina,  and  MHritl 
are  most  prominent  of  the  racing  scboon- 
ers,  among  which  there  will  be  exceDeni 
sport  for  the  Cups  off  Newport  this  montL 

Despite  the  fact  of  this  not  being  tn 
America's  Cup  year,  there  will  he  m  de^l 
more  general  racing  than  in  1901. 

Tourlac  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
y^"  that  the  team  of  AmerictnN 
whom  Wenck,  a  one  time  stu- 
dent of  Yale,  took  to  the  Coronation  Box- 
ing Tournament  in  London,  despite  the 
protests  of  the  colleges  and  of  Americtn 
sportsmen,  was  given  a  cold  shoukier  by 
the  £nglish  universities.  The  Amcrictns 
were  not  received  by  the  University  nit?n 
and  boxed  at  a  London  club  against  tbit 
class  who  usually  constitute  the  ranks  of 
the  about  town  '*  amachoor  "  slugjrer. 

Wenck  and  his  team  by  aeceptinir  tn^ 
London  clubs  expense  money  disquahM 
themselves  and  are  out  of  American  *®* 
teur  sport.  Wenck  was  not  eligible  to  ihj 
A.  A.  U.  swimming  championship*  *^ 
should  be  protested. 


k,  Challcniec  lor  the  Sowuhika-CoriDtbiin  Ii 


Smll  Bal  Tiophr- 


Caailax  The  closing  <if  the  Eaatern  col- 
C«UiE*  ]cgp  basebnll  season  deepened 
Jl^y^  rather  than  lessened  the  puz- 
ElinK  aituation,  for  Harvard  won 
two  (10-4,  B-5)  of  the  three  Yale  games. 
The  winning  or  losing  of  a  ^amc  is  what 
eounts  and  counts  rifrhtfully  in  the  tinal 
reckoning  of  a  team's  position;  yet  despite 
the  anomaly  of  the  statement,  it  is  true 
that  in  the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  series, 
the  weaker  nines  were  the  successful  ones. 
Barring  its  pitcher,  Princeton  had  this 
year    a    team    of    the    greatest    natural 


strength  of  any  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  col- 
lege diamond.  Yale'  deserves  immense 
credit  for  working  up  from  an  indifferent 
beginning,  and  ranks  next  to  Princeton  in 
batting,  fielding,  and  in  the  running  of 
bases.  Harvard  had  what  I  should  call  a 
rather  poor  nine.  It  had  only  two  really 
first  cla.ss  men,  Clarkson  and  Matthews. 
and  three  fairly  good  ones.  Wendell,  Ker- 
nan,  and  Stillman.  The  remainder  of  the 
Harvard  team  had  no  license  on  a  good 
class  nine.  The  exhibition  ot  the  infield, 
for  instance,  was  about  as  poor  as  I  have 
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seen  for  a  long  time  in  uniTersitj  baseball. 
Harvard  was  in  great  luck  to  pull  off  the 
Yale  series  and  owed  it  entirely  to 
Clarkson  and  Stillman's  batting  at  New 
Haven  in  the  second  game,  and  to  Clark- 
son's  pitching  and  the  timely  hits  of  Still- 
man  and  Matthews  in  the  third  game. 

With  the  season  definitely  closed  I  have 
no  change  to  make  in  the  All  America 
nine  I  chose  last  month,  except  to  replace 
Keman  with  Winslow  (Yale)  as  substi- 
tute catcher.  For  the  rest,  the  team  stands 
as  I  picked  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Clarkson  is  unquestionably  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  college  pitchers,  when  he  is 
in  a  brilliant  streak.  At  other  times,  and 
the  other  times  have  come  frequently  this 
season,  especially  when  there  were  men  on 
the  bases,  he  is  so  erratic  as  not  to  be  de- 
pendable, not  sufficiently  so  in  my  judg- 
ment to  find  a  place  on  the  All  America 
nine.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  x>oor  sup- 
port his  team  gave  him  this  year,  and  the 
general  mediocre  quality  of  the  men  on  the 
nine,  had  its  effect  on  Clarkson.'  Next 
year,  as  captain,  I  expect  to  see  a  good 
team  and  his  own  game  much  improved. 


The  effort,  which  has  been  mak- 
ing  among  a  number  of  ex- 
college  oarsmen,  to  establish  a 
regatta  frankly  based  on  the  English  Hen- 
ley, has  at  last  materialized  in  the  form 
of  the  American  Rowing  Association.  This 
Association  proposes  to  hold  annually,  be- 
ginning with  July,  1903,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill Rivei^  Philadelphia,  a  regatta  pat- 
terned after  the  one  held  on  the  English 
Thames.  Such  an  organization  is  needed 
to  crystalize  the  interest  in  rowing  among 
college  men,  who  as  a  rule  drop  away  from 
the  game  after  having  graduated.  The 
secretary  of  the  Association  is  W.  P.  Hen- 
derson, of  31  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
who  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  informa- 
tion. The  Association  fills  the  need,  and 
should  be  heartily  supported. 

^•™«ll*»  The  Intercollegiate  boat  racing 
J^~2f  ^^^  more  than  usually  interesting 
Qi«^  this  year,  because  it  marked  the 
trying  out  of  strokes,  and  showed 
that  the  Hudson  River  school  is  advanc- 
ing beyond  that  in  evidence  on  the  Thames. 
It  is  folly,  of  course,  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  Cornell  or  Yale  was 
represented  by  the  faster  crew;  only  an 


actual  race  could  settle  that  question. 
But  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
Cornell  was  the  only  crew  on  either  river 
that  rowed  its  stroke  perfectly,  and  that 
it  pulled  a  cleaner,  smoother  stroke  than 
Yale  with  equal  power  and  gave  the 
impression  of  having  greater  speed.  Tlie 
Hudson  River  regatta  revealed  evidence 
of  an  effort  by  all  the  coaches  to  row  the 
stroke  which  Cornell  alone  has  developed 
And  the  reason  Cornell  proved  so  unqoes- 
tionably  superior,  was  not  because  they 
had  more  "  beef  and  endurance  "  or  more 
"  physical  power,"  as  two  rival  coaches  on 
the  river  claimed,  but  because  they  had 
mastered  the  principles  of  the  stroke  and 
put  them  to  practical  use  with  superior 
skill  and  in  more  perfect  form  than  any 
other  crew  on  the  river.  Cornell's  form 
and  stroke  are  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Yale's  1888  record  breaking  crew. 

Columbia's  showing  reflected  most  cred- 
itably on  the  oarsmen,  for  Columbia's 
stroke  still  remains  the  least  helpful  to  the 
men  in  the  boat  in  the  way  of  speed  giving, 
of  any  stroke  seen  on  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  being  improved,  however. 

Another  crew  to  deserve  praise  is  Syra- 
cuse, which  finished  fifth, just  b^ind  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  form  was  poor,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  men  was  of  the  best.  Hieir 
rowing  was  indeed  a  test  of  good  sports- 
manship; no  luxuries,  not  even  the  neces- 
sities for  the  training  of  the  oarsmen,  are 
to  be  had  at  Syracuse.  There  are  no  rub- 
bers for  them  when  they  come  in  from 
practise,  and  their  boat  house  is  sevm 
miles  from  town. 

Tilt  A  longer  reach  and  a  slower  re- 
^^^  cover,  by  Yale,  meaning  more 
^^^^^  work  by  the  blade,  with  less  gruel- 
ling to  the  oarsman,  and  Harvard  feet 
rigged  aft  of  the  head,  explains  the  defeat 
of  Harvard  by  Yale.  It  was  entirely  ap- 
parent to  the  knowing  onlookers,  that 
Harvard  was  not  getting  so  much  power 
out  of  the  stroke  as  was  Yale;  not  be- 
cause of  greater  physical  strength  in  the 
Yale  boat,  for  individually  Harvard  wi« 
equally  powerful.  Harvard  could  keep  on 
terms  with  Yale  only  by  spurting.  Yale 
maintained  an  even  stroke  of  32,  wliico 
sent  the  boat  along  at  a  swifter  dip  than 
Harvard  rowing  two  points  faster.  There- 
in lies  the  whole  story.  Both  crews  were 
faster  than  the  Thames  average,  and  H»r" 
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rard  1902  could  have  beaten  any  crew  Yale 
has  turned  out  since  1895;  the  time,  20.20 
(oiily  ten  seconds  below  the  record  of 
20.10,  made  in  1888  by  Yale,  stroked  by  S. 
M.  Cross),  bespeaks  the  speed  of  the  eights. 
Yet  despite  Yale's  success  and  speed  its 
form  wa^  distinctly  below  the  old  Yale 
standard,  or  that  which  obtains  now  at 
Cornoll.  Recent  departures  are  leaving 
glaring:  faults.  For  example,  the  entire 
eight  kick  out  their  slides,  because  they  try 
to  use  both  body  and  legs  at  the  same  in- 
stant on  the  catch. 

I>istmnoe                                                Tale.  Harrnrd. 

nalfmile 2:29^  2:29% 

One  mile 6:04  6:06 

One  and  a  half  mUea 7:37  7:39^ 

Two  miles 10:11  10:16 

Two  and  a  half  miles. 12:12  12:17 

Three  miles 16:10  16:16 

Three  and  a  half  miles 17:40  17:49 

Finish 20:20  20'^ 

Harvard  had  a  very  easy  win  in  the 
four-oared,  and  its  Freshman  crew  tied 
Yale  after  a  masterful  finish. 


laterc^Ueciate     Thus  the  college  athletic  sea- 
Atretic  gQj^  ends.    Harvard  is  cred- 

ited with  the  Yale  football 
game.  University  and  Freshmen;  the  Yale 
baseball  series;  the  Yale  dual  track  games; 
the     Intercollegiate    Athletic    Champion- 
ship; the  Yale  tennis  meet;  the  four  oared 
boat  race  and  a  dead  heat  for  the  Fresh- 
men   race.      Yale    is    credited    with    the 
Princeton  baseball  series;   the  Princeton 
football  game;  the  Harvard  boat  race;  a 
flead  heat  for  the  Freshmen  boat  race ;  the 
Intercollegiate  lawn   tennis  doubles;    the 
Intercollegiate  hockey  championship;    the 
Intercollegiate  individual    and  team  golf 
championship  and  the  Intercollegiate  bas- 
ketball    championship,     and     second     in 
the    Intercollegiate    track    championship. 
Princeton  is  credited  with  the  lawn  tennis 
singles  and  third  place  in  the  Intercolle- 
giate championship.  Princeton  might  have 
had  at  least  second  place  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate   track   athletic   championship   and 
perhaps    the    team    and    individual    golf 
championship,   had    Messrs.    Perry,  Rein- 
hart  and  Pyne  been  eligible  to  represent 
.their  university. 


Titit 

Meats 

SctelM 


The  performances  of  both  Mr.  C. 
S.  Titus  of  New  York,  and  the 
Argonaut  eight-oared  crew  of  To- 
ronto, at  Henley,  were  excellent.  They  did 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  them ;  though 
defeat   was   inevitable,   at   least   for   the 


Canadian  eight.  No  club  stroke  seen  at 
present  in  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
will  ever  win  at  Henley.  Mr  Titus  settled 
the  questioned  supremacy  between  him  and 
Mr.  Louis  Scholes,  of  Toronto,  by  an  im- 
pressive victory  over  the  Canadian. 

Amateur  In  the  organization  of  the  Ama- 
^^•'**      teur  Base  Ball  League  is  indica- 

KeviTal  *^^^  ^^  revival  of  interest  in  the 
amateur  game.  The  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  prime  mover  in  this  organi- 
zation, is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  class 
amateur  athletic  bodies  we  have.  In  the  old 
days  its  influence  for  the  good  of  ama- 
teur sport  was  strong  and  continuous. 
Lately  it  appears  to  have  relaxed  its 
efforts  and  permitted  muckerish  play  by 
some  of  its  hockey  and  lacrosse  men;  this 
is  an  element  which  I  feel  sure  will  be 
eliminated  when  the  club  realizes  the  un- 
enviable notoriety  it  is  attaining  thereby. 
Its  baseball  club,  lyhich  thus  far  leads,  is 
a  very  strong  amateur  combination  con- 
taining a  number  of  ex-college  players,  and 
no  less  than  four  ex-university  captains — 
Quinby,  Camp,  Keator  (Yale),  and  AfiPeld 
(Cornell).  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Car- 
ter, the  famous  Yale  pitcher,  is  also  among 
the  team's  members,  and  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  team  has  been  leading  all 
others  in  the  recently  organized  league. 

That  was  an  impressive  lesson  in  expert 
lacrosse  the  Shamrocks  of  Canada  gave 
the  other  day,  when  they  beat  the  Cres- 
cents 15  goals  to  7.  The  Shamrocks  are 
the  champions  of  Canada  and  literally  out- 
classed the  Crescents,  which  has  the  most 
skilful  team  in  the  United  States.  Supe- 
rior work  with  the  stick,  fast  running  and 
very  artful  dodging,  combined  to  give  the 
Shamrocks  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
Last  year  this  team  beat  the  Crescents 
8  goals  to  5. 

Ifeflcctliff  It  is  a  pity  that  so  splendid  a 
i^^"*  contest  as  the  Individual  AU- 
round  Athletic  Championship 
should  draw  only  three  competitors.  Two 
of  these,  Adam  B.  Gunn  of  Buffalo  and 
A.  S.  Merrill  of  Beloit  College,  were,  to  be 
sure,  exceptionally  good  men  and  provided 
an  interesting  contest.  The  other  one, 
Meyer  Prinstein,  who  holds  the  broad  jump 
record  of  24  feet  7i  inches,  had  no  license 
in  the  competition,  although  he  made  a  very 
fair  scoring  of  4,079  points.    Gunn,  who 


won  the championshiplast year, suoceasfully 
dpfciKicd  his  tille,  makiiiR  a  total  score  of 
6,2604  points,  which  is  only  about  one  hun- 
dred points  less  than  the  record  score 
made  by  Harry  Gill  in  1900,  and  five  hun- 
dred points  bplter  than  Gunn's  score  of 
last  year,  Merrill  was  second  with  a  score 
of  5,532i  points.  Had  he  not  fouled  in  the 
hammer  throw,  he  would  have  won  the 
competition  with  a  few  hr--'---'  --■its  t" 
——e,  the  best  of  hia  f 


120  feet,  while  Gunn  won  with  only  l^^ 
feet  3i  inches  as  his  utmost. 

Ko  event  should  arouse  more  intiTf-' 
than  this  one.  for  it  is  the  most  sipnifi" 
cant  one  on  the  year's  athletic  pro^ramnn'' 
Until  the  colleges  and  cluhs  give  it  enci'"^ 
agement  by  annual  competitions,  hoifi'"'''- 
jnterest  will  lag,  as  it  does  now.  EwT 
college  should  hold  such  a  competili""- 

In  an  ail-roiind  weight  throwing  ci'"' 
'  "tween  the  two  foremost  athletes  rf 
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the  country,  of  the  world,  indeed,  in  their 
specialties — John  Flanagan,  N.  Y,  A.  C, 
and  John  R.  DeWitt,  Princeton,  which  in- 
cluded the  16-pound  hammer,  16-pound 
shot,  discus,  and  56-pound  weight,  Flana- 
gan won  the  hammer,  165  feet,  and  the 
discus,  116  feet  5  inches,  and  the  56-pound 
weight,  35  feet  11  inches,  scoring  18  points 
to  DeWitt's  11. 


FiVen  the  mostimplacahlehorse- 
.  driving  foe  of  the  automohile 

must  acknowledge,  that  the 
automobile  clubs  and  automobile  owners 
generally  are  making  a  determined  effort 
to  put  the  scorching  chauffeur  in  limbo. 
Every  intelligent  man  who  owns  and  ap- 
proves of  the  automobile,  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  legislative  efforts  to  limit  the 
machines*  speed  in  town.  Every  such 
automobilist  is  likewise  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  various  state  movements  to  pro- 
vide legislation  that  will  compel  the 
scorching  automobilist  to  instantly  slow 
down  his  machine,  or  bring  it  to  a  halt  if 
necessary.  Such  legal  provision  is  imper- 
ative, and  there  must  be  a  penalty  of  con- 
siderable severity  in  case  of  violation.  A 
penalty  of  $5,  $10,  or  even  $25  will  accom- 
plish nothing  permanent  in  the  way  de- 
sired. 

Considerable  curiosity  is  excited  as  to 
tbe  possibilities  of  Edison's  forthcoming 
new  type  of  electric  storage  battery,  which 
is  to  be  of  nickel  and  iron  instead  of  lead 
as  at  present.  Mr.  Edison  makes  great 
claims  for  it.  Anything  this  inventive 
wizard  undertakes  is  sure  to  command  at- 
tention, and  his  present  experimenting 
with  the  working  model  will  be  followed 
with  great  interest. 

TMlate         The  amateur  status  of  Mr.Tra- 

SavlT^*      vis  has  again  been  questioned, 

HU  Amatevr  ^"^  ^  letter  from  him  to  some 

Statu  club  makers,  offering  to  exploit 

the  club  in  return  for  a  present 

of  clubs,  has  been  published.    The  day  has 

now  passed,  it  seems  to  me,  to  question 

the  amateur  standing  of  this  golfer.  No 

one    who    knows    his    career    doubts    his 

having  done  that  which  should  have  cost 

him  his  standing  as  an  amateur,  but  the 

Oolf  Association  whitewashed  his  offense 

and  then  proceeded  to  make   new   rules. 

J>Jnco  the  new  rule  was  made  no  offense 

has   beim    recorded    against    Mr.  Travis. 


Therefore,  what  he  may  have  done  in  the 
past  does  not  matter — under  the  U.  S.  G. 
A.  ruling. 

Motor  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the 

w'^tn  If  quality  of  the  motor  cycle  has 
Araredated  heen  underestimated.  Rather, 
perhaps,  it  has  not  been  consid- 
ered. The  motor  cycle  in  neither  its  two 
nor  its  three  wheel  form,  seems  ever  to 
have  caught  on  in  America,  although  it  is 
rather  popular  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  it  is  used  much  in  touring. 
It  appeared  too  expensive  a  toy  to  the  man 
who  would  ordinarily  buy  a  bicycle,  and 
too  much  of  a  toy  to  the  one  who  sought 
a  carriage  driven  by  motor  power.  Thus, 
between  the  bicycle  and  the  automobile, 
the  motor  cycle  has  found  little  chance  for 
life,  so  we  have  really  not  known  its  capa- 
bilities. 

On  July  4th,  there  occurred  a  road  race 
from  Boston  to  New  York  (254  miles), 
that  provided  certainly  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  durability  and  good  average 
speed  of  this  neglected  machine.  It  was 
the  first  endurance  test  of  the  motor  cycle 
that  has  been  held  in  this  country.  Thirty- 
one  machines  started  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning  from  Boston;  seventeen 
left  Hartford  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  thirteen  arrived  in  New  York 
the  same  night  about  ten  o'clock.  There 
were  ten  controls  between  the  two  cities, 
with  a  compulsory  stay  of  forty-five  min- 
utes for  dinner  each  day  and  a  compulsory 
over  night  stop.  Out  of  respect  for  the  law, 
a  schedule  was  arranged  on  a  basis  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  though  on  occasions, 
to  make  up  time,  twenty  miles  an  hour  was 
the  rule,  and  at  times  even  more.  There 
were  a  number  of  falls  owing  to  the  slip- 
pery condition  of  the  roads,  but  only  one 
so  serious  as  to  prevent  the  rider  from 
continuing.  Clearly  this  will  demonstrate 
that  there  is  more  to  the  motor  cycle  than 
we  have  realized  who  know  it  only  as  a 
sputtering  thing  about  our  streets,  or  as  a 
pacemaker  on  the  bicycle  track. 

Death  of  Sportsmen  lose  one  of  their  most 
J***  stalwart  fellows  in  the  death  of 
Dean  Sage,  which  occurred  re- 
cently at  his  salmon  camp  on  the  Resti- 
gouche.  By  precept  and  example  Mr. 
Sage  for  many  years  exploited  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  sportsmanship.    He  was  the 
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author  of  **  The  Restigouche  and  Its  Fish- 
eries," which  he  published  privately,  and 
of  the  salmon  portion  of  the  Trout  and 
Salmon  volume  of  the  American  Sports- 
man's Library,  just  issued  by  the  Macmil- 
lans. 

He  is  mourned  by  all  sportsmen,  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  members. 

Viitrtlwr  Unless     the     Pennsylvania, 

WootfoMk,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 

MMe  G^^em  ^*™^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^^^  made 
jmatM^b^t  anew  the  finish  of  the  wood- 

cock is  not  very  difficult  to 
see.  At  present  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
laws  of  these  states,  and  in  game  laws 
generally  throughout  the  country,  are  doing 
immense  harm.  By  way  of  illustration — 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  allow  wood- 
cock shooting  in  July.  New  York  very 
properly  forbids  the  killing  of  the  bird  in 
July  (**  unbeknownst  "  to  Gov.  Odell,  whom 
don't  tell,  lest  he  withdraw  protection 
and  leave  this  bird  to  the  mercy  of  the 
butcher  as  he  has  the  duck),  while  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  it  is  legal  to  shoot 
woodcock  in  September.  The  season  is 
open  again  in  New  Jersey  after  October 
1st,  but  in  Pennsylvania,  not  until  after 
October  15th.  Again  the  season  closes  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  December 
10th,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  does  not  close 
until  December  15th.  But  the  final  closing 
period  is  immaterial,  because  by  December 
1st  there  are  very  few  woodcock  left  in 
the  North;  they  have  all  departed  for  the 
Louisiana  lowlands. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  quail;  adjoin- 
ing states  differ  in  their  open  and  close 
seasons,  and  it  results  harmfully  to  the 
game  and  greatly  embarrasses  the  law. 
We  need  very  badly  a  general  congress  of 
game  protectors  from  contiguous  states 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  uniform  laws. 
Although  the  winter  in  the  Northwest  was 
unusually  severe,  reports  show  that  the 
quail  wintered  exceedingly  well  and  will 
be  plentiful.  So  also  comes  a  report  from 
the  West  that  the  prairie  chicken  seems 
to  be  thriving  despite  the  advances  of  civi- 
lization and  the  efforts  of  the  market 
hunters. 

The  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  South 
Appalachian  preserve  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  in  amended  form  which  provides 
that  the  measure  shall  not  take  effect  until 


XllLlm 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  re- 
ported to  Congress  the  location  of  eadi 
reservation.  The  bill  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House,  but  will  be  taken  up  in  De- 
cember session  when  from  all  indications 
it  is  very  likely  to  become  law.  The  move- 
ment is  such  a  worthy  one  that  it  seems 
as  though  Congress  must  this  time,  at 
least,  respect  public  opinion. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  purchase  of  45.- 
000,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Tennessee. 

The  slaughter  of  elk  for 
their  tusks  goes  on  in 
Wyoming  apparently  witli- 
out  abatement.  Notwith- 
standing the  new  game  warden  and  the 
assurances  of  Governor  Richards  that  all 
will  be  done  to  stop  it,  one  hears  through- 
out the  State  among  men,  whose  ideals 
are  not  high  or  whose  need  is  pressing,  tlk> 
conunon  sentiment  that  *'  the  elk  will  be 
gone  in  a  few  years,  and  we  might  as  wtrll 
get  our  share  of  them  while  they  last**; 
and  thus  men  who  are  not  butchers  by 
nature  turn  so  in  the  common  scramble 
by  reason  of  the  very  human  quality  which 
wants  its  share  of  all  that  is  going.  In 
common  with  sportsmen  generally  I  must 
feel  that  the  State  officials  can  do  more 
than  they  have  if  they  really  are  so  dis- 
I)osed.  Not  to  do  so  is  shortsighted  for 
purely  business  reasons,  because  non-resi- 
dent sportsmen  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  Wyoming  every  year. 

The  Order  of  Elks,  the  society  wnose 
members  have  elected  to  wear  the  elk's  tusk 
as  an  insignia,  in  indirectly  causing  the 
slaughter  of  these  animals,  is  building  for 
itself  wide  notoriety  of  a  decidedly  unen- 
viable character.  To  have  been  the  means 
of  exterminating  this  magnificent  species 
of  the  deer  family  will  not  be  a  desirable 
heritage  for  future  members  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Elks. 

Hcfc  There  is  now  strong  hope,  however, 
^  that  Federal  legislation  will  coinf 
^^  to  the  rescue  of  the  remaining  elk 
in  that  section.  The  President  has  askeJ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  set  aside 
a  large  reserve  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  Land  Office  has 
promised  its  support.  The  lines  of  the 
proposed  reserve  have  been  decided  upon 
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after  due  consultation  among  the  best 
qualified  men  at  Washington,  and  there  is 
really  an  outlook  that  the  wretched  condi- 
tion in  Wyoming  may  be  improved.  How 
necessary  it  is  for  something  to  be  done 
the  following  letter  will  show.  This  letter 
so  reflects  the  local  atmosphere  that  T 
think  it  worthy  of  space  here. 

Elk  Horn  Ranch, 
Jackson,  Wye,  April  17,  1902. 

Caspab  Whitney,  Esq.,  New  \ork,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Sir — For  some  time  I  have  been  in- 
tending to  write  you  in  hope  that  my  appeal, 
through    your    estimable    magazine.    Outing 
(for  which  I  subscribe),  would  do  some  good 
toward  saving  the  game  of  this  locality.    Not 
feeling  that   the  mere  publication  by  vou  of 
my  letter  would  be  of  much  benefit,  I  delayed 
writing.     Now,  however,  the  situation  here  is 
»o  demoralized  that  I  write,  hoping  that  you 
may  be  able  to  do  much  more  toward  stopping 
the  slaughter  of  elk  for  tushes  here  than  the 
mere  publication  of  this  letter  will  do.     Re- 
garding the  game  warden  department  of  this 
State  the  situation  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Nelson 
having  resigned,  Mr.  Nowlen  is  now  state  game 
warden.     As  1  understand  it,  that  department 
is  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger,  so  that  the  present  warden  is 
unable  to  appoint  deputy  wardens.     Therefore 
we  have  no  protection  for  the  immense  herds 
of  elk  here,  besides  the  moose,  deer,  antelope, 
and  streams  of  trout.      Demoralized  does  not 
express  the  situation,  the  local  hills  being  liter- 
ally filled  with  skulking  hunters  of  tushes.    I 
am  located  in  the  heart  of  this  great  game  coun- 
try and  can  see  almost  every  day  from  my  house 
from  2,000  to  5,000  elk.     I  am,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  occasionally  run  across  the  freshly 
killed  carcass  of  some  fine  bull  elk,  lying  there 
with  massive  horns  and  meat  untouched,  but 
opening  his  mouth  shows  the  two  tushes  gone. 
To  reiterate  the  many  details  of  such  doings 
here  lately  would  take  up  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space.  I  can  express  the  true  situation 
thoroughly  by  saying  a  complete  state  of  de- 
moralization   exists.      Every    man    one    meets 
thinks,  and  is  not  backward  in  saying:    "  Well, 
the  elk  will  all  be  gone  in  three  or  four  years; 
we  might  as  well  get  our  share  before  they're 
gone! " 

Personally  I  can  see  but  one  redress,  viz.,  to 
change  our  present  laws  and  increase  the*  alto- 
gether inadequate  penalties.     For  breaking  of 
any  of  the  game  laws,  especially  regarding  elk, 
moose,  deer,  and   antelope,   I   say   make    the 
penalty  $500  fine  or  five  years'  imprisonment, 
or  both,  as  the  judge  may  decide.      Also  giv- 
ing hall  of  the  fine  to  the  party  securing  con- 
viction.   With  such  a  law  I  believe  our  game 
will  be  thoroughly  protected,  for  one  man  will 
hardly  trust  another  then,  and  the  scalawags 
now  making  a  living  from  killing  elk  for  tushes 

will  not  dare  continue  their  despicable  follow- 
ing. 

In  dosing  I  appeal  to  you  for  myself,  and 
•or  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  respectable 
ranchmen  and  settlers  of  this  locality,  to  do 


something  toward  stopping  this  terrible  wrong- 
doing. Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  bring 
the  matter  before  our  good  President,  Hon'. 
Theodore  Roosevelt?  You  may  publish  this 
letter  if  it  will  do  any  good. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  W.  Johnson. 

TheTrltoA  I  am  glad  to  have  a  letter 
JJJJJ^JI"       from      the      secretary,      Mr. 

Seaton,  of  the  Triton  Fish 
and  Game  Club,  assuring  me  of  the 
falsity  of  the  newspaper  account  of  an 
unsportsmanlike  experience — upon  which  I 
recently  commented — some  members  of  the 
Triton  club  were  reported  to  have  had. 
Mr.  Seaton  adds  in  his  letter  that  "  if  any 
member  had  so  broken  the  game  laws  set 
forth  in  these  moose  murders,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  penalty  of  expulsion  would 
quickly  follow  such  conduct."  I  was  sure 
the  Triton  club  had  been  misrepresented, 
and  am  delighted  to  iind  it  as  I  thought. 

ASagrMtioii        In    looking     over     my     ex-  * 

for  State  changes     I     recently     came 

upon  a  notice  to  sportsmen 

from  a  deputy  game  warden  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  George  Briggs,    printed    in    a    local 

paper.     It   seems  to  me  such  good  hard 

sense  and  so  suggestive  of  how  a  warden 

can  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  people 

with  a  view  to  securing  their  co-operation, 

that  I  am  reprinting  it  herewith: 

I  wish  all  parties  fishing  for  brook  trout 
would  not  use  a  hook  smaller  than  a  4-0.  This 
will  do  away  with  catching  the  very  small 
trout.  It's  a  shame  to  catch  trout  that  will 
take  forty  for  a  pound,  so  buy  4-0  hooks,  and 
avoid  this.  Another  thing  most  sportsmen  do 
is  to  throw  back  the  small  ones.  This  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  be  done.  Let  me  explain : 
There  is  no  protection  for  a  trout  but  the  slime 
with  which  it  is  encompassed.  The  minute  you 
break  that  by  handling  a  fungus  will  grow 
which  will  kill  the  fish  in  less  than  four  months. 
Other  fish  will  contract  the  disease  also.  This 
has  been  tried  and  proven  in  private  hatcheries. 
Another  thing  I  wish  parties  would  do  would 
be  to  leave  their  dogs  at  home.  Does  should 
not  be  disturbed  this  month,  or  partridges 
either.  Parties  knowing  of  any  violation  of  the 
laws  will  be  doing  the  sportsmen  in  general  a 
great  favor  by  reporting  same  to  me. — George 
Briggs,  Deputy  Game  Warden. 

Iowa  has  been  making  some  changes  in 
its  fish  and  game  laws,  but  in  a  budget  of 
legislation  I  Und  no  law  forbidding  spring 
shooting.  I  am  told  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  abolish  spring  shooting,  but 
defeated  by  the  Soo  Gun  Club,  of  Sioux 
City.     The  Soo  Gun  Club,  of  Sioux  City, 
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must  feel  proud  of  championing  the  cause 
of  the  market  hunter  and  game  hutcher. 

As  an  indication  of  the  spread  of 
sportsmanly  spirit,  I  am  pleased  to  com- 
mend the  recent  action  of  Messrs.  Yawman 
and  Erbe,  the  reel  manufacturers,  in  with- 
drawing an  offered  prize  for  the  "largest 
day's  catch"  and  substituting  therefor  a 
prize  for  the  "  largest  fish  "  of  a  catch.  It 
shows  that  sportsmanly  consideration  of 
our  game  interests  rules  stronger  than  the 
spirit  of  conmiercialism — and  that  is  say- 
ing a  great  deal. 


Evidently  the  Blooming  Grove 
^**^*  Park  Association  has  been  mis- 

Amrtitlia  represented  by  the  statement, 
I^Bict  current  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 

in  its  recent  suit  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Game  Warden,  it  had 
claimed  the  right  to  shoot  game  on  its 
own  preserve,  irrespective  of  State  laws, 
^*  in  all  seasons."  It  did  seem,  I  confess, 
a  contention  inconsistent  with  the  habit- 
ually sportsmanly  attitude  of  this  Associa- 
tion's members,  and  I  am,  therefore,  very 
glad  to  give  space  to  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident setting  forth  the  facts  as  they  are: 

In  1871  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  granted 
our  association  a  charter  proiding  that  the 
game  laws  of  the  State  should  not  be  applic- 
able to  the  territory  oAned  or  leased  by  us, 
and  among  other  things  we  were  given  the 
right  to  make  our  own  game  laws.  For  over 
thirty  years  this  charter  has  stood  unchal- 
lenged, and  is  the  law  of  that  State  to-day. 

Acting  under  this  charter  we  have  made  our 
rules  relating  to  the  taking  of  game,  and  these 
rules  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  In  some 
respects  we  have  made  them  to  correspond 
with  the  Pike  county  game  law,  in  which 
county  He  our  preserves,  and  which  law, 
passed  many  years  ago  as  a  special  law,  is 
held  by  some  of  the  lawyers  of  that  county 
to  be  still  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  general  game 
law  subsequently  passed  in  1897.  Our  season 
for  taking  game,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  pheasants,  is  but  a  few  weeks  longer 
than  the  general  game  law.  Our  limit  of 
game  to  be  killed  is  less  than  that  allowed 
by  the  State  game  law.  We  allow  but 
seven  each  of  grouse  and  woodcock  to  be  killed 
each  day.  The  State  law  allows  ten  of  each. 
We  allow  but  fifteen  quail,  the  State  twenty. 
As  to  English  pheasants,  our  season  is  from 
October  15  to  December  31,  and  the  limit  two 
eaich  day  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  this  limit 
is  increased  to  four  each  day.  Under  the  State 
law  these  birds  cannot  be  killed.  Until  we 
commenced  the  raising  of  English  pheasants 
there  were  none  in  Pike  county,  and  now 
1  am  told  that  manv  are  seen  outside  of  oiu* 
preserves.     We  shoot  them  only  on  our  own 


lands.  We  raise  these  birds  from  cgga  laid  br 
our  own  breeders,  and  each  bird  lurBed  o«i 
has  a  metal  tag  on  its  leg,  stmilar  to  tkst 
used  on  a  carrier  pigeon,  and  showing  om 
ownership.  None  of  our  game  has  been,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  ajsoda- 
tion,  killed  out  of  our  season,  exeept  in  a  lev 
instances,and  then  the  members  who  broke  tb« 
rule  were,  under  our  by-laws,  promptly  tmi 
severely  fined.    We  do  not  allow  hounding. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  our  memWff 
are  kept  strictly  within  our  rules,  whidi  br 
our  charter  became  the  law,  so  far  as  we  ar« 
concerned. 

In  these  thirty-one  years  we  have  porrhaapd. 
and  now  own,  upward  of  eighteen  tbooaaB^ 
acres  of  land  in  Pike  county.  We  have  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUart  ia 
making  good  roads,  hatchery,  in  btdldiiig  m 
trout  and  retaining  ponds,  pheasantry.  deer 
park  of  a  mile  square,  club  house,  and  smtaUe 
outbuildings,  stables,  kennels,  and  emploviif 
many  of  the  citizens  of  that  county.  We  hare 
restocked  and  are  constantly  reastocking  the 
lakes  and  streams  with  trout  from  our  o«b 
hatchery;  we  have  put  out  hundreds  of  quail 
and  pheasants,  and  many  deer;  we  have  ia 
every  way  protected  the  game  which  roaa 
over  our  lands  and  those  of  our  neighbors;  w 
have  kept  down  the  fires  in  our  netghbon* 
woods,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  and  withal  havr 
paid  the  largest  individual  tax  that  is  paid  ia 
Pike  county. 

In  the  seizure  of  game  referred  to  in  your 
article  the  gentlemen  complained  against  wnv 
strictly  within  their  rights,  as  the  oatcoaf 
will  demonstrate.  Alreadv  the  indictnieat« 
have  been  dismissed,  though  others  have  man 
then  been  returned.  We  believe  these  will  meet 
the  same  fate.  It  may  be  said  that  we  hare 
a  very  liberal  charter.  While  that  mar  be 
true,  it  is  as  much  the  law  of  the  State  as  aat 
other  on  the  statute  books,  and,  so  loi^  as 
our  members  keep  within  the  rules  laid  dova 
by  our  directors,  they  are  obeying  the  laws  of 
the  State  which  gave  us.  through  our  cliart«T, 
the  right  to  make  such  rules. 

Thus  we  see  that,  instead  of  being  a  menace, 
the  association  sets  a  worthy  example  in  the 
moderate  use  of  its  privileges.     I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Nathasttel  S.  SMmL 

Prstecttomfir      The     excellent     new     U« 
Iff^^f^mailaMA      ^hich      the      Xewfoundltnd 

Legislature  has  recently 
passed  for  the  protection  of  its  cariboo 
provide  a  close  season  from  February  1  to 
July  1,  and  from  October  1  to  October  51. 
But  the  important  features  of  the  Uw  are 
the  provisions  that  prohibit  the  killing  of 
caribou  while  they  are  in  the  water,  Msd 
the  one  which  forbids  the  killing  of  cari- 
bou within  five  miles  of  either  side  oi  t^ 
railroad.  This  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
butchery  which  a  certain  kind  of  so-called 
sportsmen  indulge  in  every  season. 


THE  GAME  FIELD 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


ABOUT  this  time  every  year  1  expect  and 
receive  a  lot  of  letters  from  young 
readers  who  are  domiciled  at  widely  separated 
points  and  who  want  to  know  how  to  shoot. 
An  attending  to  such  correspondence  is  no 
joke,  and  because  a  few  hints  here  may  better 
Aerve  all  hands,  including  those  who  do  not 
write,  I  endeavor  to  cover  the  ground  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  first  place,  the  gun  should  be  a 
hammerless  twelve  gauge  of  between  seven  and 
eight  pounds  weight,  and  of  as  high  a  grade  as 
can  be  afforded.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  a 
cheap  gun  will  not  temporarily  serve,  for  there 
are  a  number  of  cheap  guns  which  will  do  ex- 
cellent service  for  a  while.  They,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  not  noted  for  wearing  qualities. 
And  wearing  qualities  are  more  important 
than  many  novices  imagine,  for  they  mean 
years  of  service,  which  enables  one  to  get  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  some  particular  gun  and 
to  do  consistently  even  work  with  it.  I  am 
well  aware  that  your  old  hand  can  pick  up 
almost  any  gun  and  do  some  sort  of  work  with 
it,  but  the  inexperienced  cannot,  and  my  ad- 
vice to  him  is  to  get  hold  of  a  fairly  good  gun 
at  the  start  and  to  stick  to  it  without  any 
attempt  to  change  until  he  has  mastered  a  bit 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  shooting. 

My  first  gun  was  a  good  one,  and  I  used  it 
whenever  the  law  allowed  for  about  four  years. 
Long  before  the  end  of  its  service  I  had  grown 
so   accustomed  to  it  that  I  could  toss  it  up 
almost   any   way,  with  one  hand  if  need   re- 
quired, and  do  fairly  good  execution.     When  a 
sweller  arm  supplanted  the  old  friend  the  new 
one  was  built  upon  the  old  measurements,  but 
there  was  a  trifling  difference  in  the  bend  of 
the  triggers  and  in  their  pull.     Slight  though 
this  difference  was,  it  was  there,  and  for  a  few 
days  it  bothered  me  and  caused  misses,  most 
of  which,  doubtless,  were  owing  to  lack  of  con- 
fidence.    To   some   this   might   savor   of  mere 
quibbling   over  trifles;    but  it   is  not.     Those 
who  have   seen   a  fine  trapshot  go   to   pieces 
after   his  o>vn  gun  had  broken  down  and  he 
was  compelled  to  use  another  will  understand 
what  1  mean.     Perhaps  many  of  my  readers 
have  seen  a  fine  billiard  or  pool  player  knock 
the  tip  ofT  his  cue  and  attempt  to  play  out 
with  some  other,  perhaps  quite  like  the  dis- 
carded  one.     But   almost  invariably   there   is 
some  slight  difference  in  the  feel  of  things — a 
mere  trifle — yet  enough  to  affect  the  play  for 
an  inning  or  so,  possibly  throughout  the  game. 
Ilence,   I   say,  the  first   gun   should   be   good 


enough  to  be  worth  growing  accustomed  to, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  changed  until  one 
has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  warrant  an  ex- 
pectation of  fairly  good  work  under  almost 
any  conditions.  A  good  shot  is  blessed  with 
more  or  less  adaptability,  and  very  few  of  a 
certain  kind  of  misses  will  tell  him  where  lies 
the  trouble  and  how  to  remedy  it. 

In  regard  to  the  holding  of  the  gun,  what 
may  be  termed  the  trigger  hand  needs  must 
go  to  a  certain  place,  while  the  other  has  more 
liberty.  For  convenience,  I  shall  speak  of  a 
right-handed  man.  The  place  for  his  left  hand 
should  be  somewhere  between  the  guard  and 
the  tip  of  the  fore  end.  On  the  fore  end  is  a 
place  designed  by  the  gun  maker  for  the  hand; 
but  many  shooters  do  not  use  it.  I  have  seen 
left  hands  gripping  the  gun  everywhere  between 
an  actual  hold  of  the  trigger  guard  and  a 
straight-arm  reach  for  a  point  on  the  barrels 
inches  beyond  the  fore  end.  Both  extremes 
are  faulty,  the  guard  hold  being  the  worst  be- 
cause a  man  holding  a  gun  so  cannot  possibly 
have  proper  control  of  it,  especially  for  a  quick 
second  barrel  where  heavy  charges  are  used. 
I  plead  guilty  to  holding  just  ahead  of 
the  fore  end  when  at  the  traps;  but  I  reach 
six  feet  four  inches  with  spread  arms.  In  ad- 
dition I  am  a  converted  left-hander  and  a  de- 
votee of  sparring,  all  of  which  means  a  more 
or  less  abnormal  left  hand  and  arm.  This  is 
very  useful  for  occasional  awkward  shots  from 
a  blind  at  geese  or  other  waterfowl,  but,  while 
able  to  handle  a  gun  after  a  fashion  from  the 
left,  I  should  never  attempt  it  on  upland  game. 
Still,  a  right-handed  novice  might  do  well  to 
occasionally  try  from  the  other  shoulder. 

The  first  thing  for  a  novice  to  do  with  a  gun 
is  to  get  the  hang  of  bringing  it  smoothly  and 
rapidly  to  the  firing  position.  This  he  can  do 
in  his  room,  and  he  should  master  it  before 
taking  the  gun  outdoors.  It  is  very  easy,  but, 
like  many  other  simple  tasks,  it  should  first 
have  a  few  rehearsals  in  private.  Pin  a  card 
on  the  door,  back  off  a  few  yards,  stand  easily 
on  the  feet  with  the  left  foot  slightly  ad- 
vanced, and  fix  the  eyes  on  the  card.  Now 
bring  the  gun  to  the  firing  position  as  smartly 
as  may  be.  This  is  very  simple — in  fact,  so 
simple  that  most  beginners  cannot  do  it — that 
is,  with  anything  like  smoothness  and  preci- 
sion. Most  of  them  bring  up  the  gim  with  a 
sort  of  two-handed  heave,  or  swing,  and  then 
set  the  plate  back  against  the  shoulder  with  a 
jerk,  which  is  no  way  to  do.    An  excellent  plan 
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is  to  hold  the  gun  well  in  front  with  the  left 
hand  so  high  that  you  can  just  see  the  card 
above  it,  then  with  a  single  motion  of  the  right 
arm  bring  the  butt  to  the  shoulder  and  the  gun 
into  the  firing  position  and  bearing  on  the  card. 
When  this  feels  easy  is  time  for  the  next  step 
— the  trigger  pulling. 

Clumsy  trigger  pulling  causes  many  a  miss. 
One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  beginners 
is  that  they  pull  the  trigger  with  the  hand 
and  arm  instead  of  with  the  finger  alone.  The 
proper  way  is  to  maintain  a  firm  grip  with  the 
hand  while  leaving  the  index  finger  perfectly 
free  for  its  sole  task,  the  pressing  of  the  trig- 
ger. This  is  properly  done  by  an  independent 
closing  motion  of  the  finger  absolutely  free 
from  anything  like  a  jerk  or  motion  of  the 
arm.  The  next  step  is  to  swing  the  gun  from 
right  to  left  and  left  to  right  on  the  mark  and 
to  press  the  trigger  as  the  gun  finds  the  mark, 
and  this  without  stopping  the  smooth  swing. 
When  the  novice  can  do  this  neatly  he  is 
ready  for  his  first  shot  at  a  mark.  Some  will 
at  once  grasp  these  points  and  in  a  very  short 
time  master  all  the  motions;  others  will  re- 
quire more  practise,  while  a  few  will  never 
rightly  pass  this  first  stage.  I  have  seen  many 
men  who  had  shot  for  years  without  learning 
how  to  handle  a  gun  or  to  pull  a  trigger,  and 
needless  to  say  they  are  very  bad  performers, 
every  move  they  made  being  jerky  and  uncer- 
tain. It  is  because  I  have  seen  such  a  lot  of 
bad  form,  and  because  I  know  how  prone  is 
the  average  novice  to  overlook  the  real  value 
of  a  correct  method,  that  I  have  dwelt  upon 
such  simple  details.  Let  the  novice  grasp  the 
fact  that  smooth  finger  action,  independent  of 
the  hand,  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  accurate 
shooting,  and  that  no  man  who  jerks  at  a  trig- 
ger can  become  even  an  ordinary  shot  unless 
the  fault  be  corrected.  The  wrong  method  is 
bound  to  pull  the  gun  to  one  side,  and  a  trifling 
shift  means  a  lot  at  forty  yards. 

The  next  stage  should  be  a  few  shots  at 
targets  made  of  large  sheets  of  paper,  the 
range  being  thirty  yards.  The  centre  of  each 
sheet  should  be  dis^tinetly  marked,  and  if  the 
no\-ice  finds,  as  he  is  apt  to,  that  most  pellets 
strike  to  the  righi  of  the  mark,  he  will  know 
that  the  trigger-pulling  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been — that  the  finger  alone  did  not  do  the 
work.  WTien  he  has  corrected  this  fault  so 
that  the  papers  show  true  holding,  he  is  ready 
for  a  trial  at  slowly  moving  objects.  A  block 
of  wood  a  foot  square  swinging  on  a  cord  from 
some  branch,  or  other  support,  makes  an  excel- 
lent target.    After  each  hit,  the  holes  mav  be 


marked  with  pencil  or  filled  with  day,  to  tare 
bothering  with  new  blocks.  W^en  he  c*a  kit 
the  block  nearly  every  time,  he  is  rvmdy  for  m 
trial  at  artificial  birds  thrown  at  easy  angle*. 
Wlien  he  can  readily  smash  these,  he  may  be 
given  harder  propositions,  the  solving  of  vUrk 
will  render  him  fit  to  go  afield  after  game  wbea 
the  season  opens.  Of  course,  every  novice 
wants  to  go  to  the  field  first  thin^,  bat  t^b  is 
a  mistake.  No  green  hand  is  fit  for  the  tiM, 
and  no  \iise  man  will  tolerate  one  withia 
range.  It  is  infinitely  better,  safer,  and  wiser 
to  master  the  rudiments  of  shooting  as  sug- 
gested. 

¥  X  FINAL  reference  to  the  subject.    There  is 
-^     a  new  device  for  throwing  targets  by  hand 
which  might  be  made  to  afford  useful  practise 
at  such  shots  as  the  regulation  traps  do  not 
allow.     There  is  also  your  chunL,  who  sbouU 
be  able  to  throw  blocks  or  targets  in  any  de- 
sired direction.    The  natural  inclination  to  ask 
for  targets  thrown  where  you  think  you  caa 
hit  them  should  not  be  too  greatly  encourajred. 
Wliat  is  most  needed  is  the  ability  to  hit  tar- 
gets  thrown   in  any   direction,  and   all-rouo^ 
skill  first  comes  to  the  chap  who  bears  this  ia 
mind  and  keeps  on  trying  hard  ones  till  he  caa 
hit  anything. 

¥  N  TIIE  recent  death  of  Thos.  W.  Fraine,  0/ 
'*'      Rochester,  we  sportsmen  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  taxidermy  as  it  should  be  have 
suffered  an  almost  irreparable  loss.     The  first 
of  his  work  that  I  saw  was  enough  to  make 
me  seek  him  out,  for  having  mounted  hundreds 
of  specimens,  I  could  not  mistake  the  touch  of 
a  master  of  the  craft.     Several  years  a^  in 
these  pages  I  said  that  the  most  lifelike  doe*i 
head  it  ever  had  been  my  pleasure  to  examiae 
was  by  Fraine.     Since  that  time  I  have  seen 
much  of  his  work,  and  if  it  was  not  art  then  I 
am  no  judge.    His  secret  I  learned  upon  oor 
better   acquaintance.     He  was  a  true  sports- 
man,  an   accomplished   naturalist,   and,  natu- 
rally, a   lover   of   wild  creatures;    and  in  ^ 
marvelously   faithful  work   were  those  subtl* 
touches  which  proved  how  close  he  had  got  to 
the  objects  of  his  study  and  how  thoroogUr 
he  had  read  the  true  storv  of  their  lives.    No* 
that    the    two    boughs   are   crossed   upon  lus 
campfire's    ashes,    may     he    find    fair    trmib 
through  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

'T'HE  first  sport  of  the  uplands  will  be  «» 

"*"       mer  cock  shooting,  and  while  I  frtnklj 

confess  1  object  strongly  to  it,  still  1  kw>* 
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many  thorough  sportsmen  who  do  not.  To  such 
of  my   younger  readers  as  may  intend  to  try 
their  hands  on  the  big-eyed  king  of  the  copse  I 
would  say  dress  lightly  as  possible.     Ordinary 
duck  coat  and  trousers  over  cotton  imderwear 
is  ample,  for  it  is  mighty  warm  in  the  brush 
these    days.     Lightly  charged  shells  will  best 
serve,  for  the  apparently  dense  cover  is  mostly 
green   leaves  which  will  not  stop  even  No.  10 
shot.      I   use  No.  8  because  it  is  less  apt  to 
put    too  much  lead  into  the  bird,  but  either 
size    will    answer,   as    the   cock   cannot    carry 
away    much   shot.     In   the   average   cover   of 
the    season   the  great   majority   of  shots  will 
be    within   twenty-five   yards,   so   there   is   no 
sense    in   using  heavy  charges  which  are  apt 
to  cause  headache  and  so  mar  one's  enjoyment. 
The  cause  of  more  than  half  the  misses  is  apt 
to    be    undershooting,  the  birds  rising  pretty 
straight  up  in  their  attempt  to  get  above  the 
cover.     To  hold  high  for  everything  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule,  and  one  should  not  balk  because 
the   bird  happens  to  disappear  behind  an  ap- 
parently solid  mass  of  foliage.     Old  hands  at 
the  game  never  hesitate  about  shooting  just 
above  where  the  bird  is  last  seen,  and  many  a 
c*lean  kill  follows.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
shot   will  go   through,   because   it   merely   en- 
counters  a   lot    of   tender   leaves.     The   great 
trouble  with  the  novice  is  that  he  hesitates 
and  keeps  poking  about  trying  for  a  clearer 
view.     The  way  to  kill  summer  cock  is  to  shoot 
at   the  glimpse  of  a  feather,  or  at  the  spot 
where  your  judgment  tells  you  the  bird  should 
be.     You  need  not  expect  to  kill  every  time. 
Your  choice  lies  between  taking  chances  to  a 
certain  extent  and  not  shooting  at  all,  and  it 
should  not  require  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
cide which  course  promises  the  most  substan- 
tial results.     You,  of  course,  will  need  a  dog, 
and,  good  or  bad,  don't  abuse  him.    Don't  ex- 
pect him  to  work  like  a  four-legged  whirlwind 
because   you  happen   to   be   impatient.    Don't 
run    him   till   he    is    almost    stepping    on    his 
tongue  and  then  expect  him  to  pin  them  hand- 
somely.    Remember   he   has  to   plow   through 
green  stuff  where  there  is  mighty   little  air, 
and  one  straight  hour  of  such  work  is  no  joke 
these  days.    Don't  check  him  if  he  tries  to  get 
to  water — let  him  get  into  it  up  to  his  ears  if 
he  will,  and  allow  him  plenty  of  time;  for  you 
can  also  cool  off  while  waiting.    If  he  can't  find 
water,  take  him  to  the  nearest  well,  or  give  a 
rest  every  now  and  then  in  some  cool  dump 
spot.     He   should   have  water   at   least   e/ery 
couple   of   hours,  while   a   reasonable   amount 
every   hour   would   pnuble   him   to   do   better 


work.  No  rational  man  will  expect  a  dog  to 
do  good  work  while  panting  like  a  locomotive 
and  trailing  half  a  foot  of  tongue.  The  right- 
eous man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  and, 
incidentally,  he  getteth  the  woodcock. 

'T^HE  promised  revival  of  interest  in  long- 
•*•  range  rifle  practise  is  cheering  to  sports- 
men who  remember  the  glorious  performances 
of  the  past,  and  more  recent  events  not  quite 
so  incandescent.  Recent  gatherings  at  the 
new  ranges  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  pleasantly 
suggest  the  not  too  remote  possibility  of  the 
recovery  of  certain  trophies  and  honors  wllich 
have  temporarily  strayed  from  American  cus- 
tody. While  long-range  rifle  shooting  may  not 
be  so  thrilling  as  some  other  sports,  it  has 
a  direct  and  practical  value,  important  both  in 
game  fields  and  other  fields  whereon  problems 
of  national  supremacy  may  have  to  be  settled. 
Time  was  when  the  term  "  American  long- 
range  rifleman  "  meant  a  man  without  a  peer, 
and,  "  shall  not  the  self-same  mold  bring  forth 
the  self-same  men? "  With  records  from 
South  Africa  fresh  in  mind,  no  sane  man  will 
question  the  value  of  the  sport  should  a  mat- 
ter of  home  defense  ever  arise,  while  so  long 
as  claw  and  antler  remain  in  our  West  our 
sportsmen  will  need  something  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  skill  which  many  of  them  can  only 
acquire  through  practise  on  eastern  ranges. 
An  expert  of  the  range  is  not  necessarily  a 
deadly  long-range  shot  at  game,  but  his  train- 
ing is  apt  to  be  useful  when  he  steadies  for  a 
long  try  at  a  target  with  hair  on  it. 

'T^HE  time  to  give  advice  is  when  the  re- 
•*•  cipient's  blood  is  cool,  and  about  now, 
during  the  off  season,  seems  to  be  the  proper 
period  for  a  few  suggestions  to  sportsmen  re- 
garding the  limitation  of  the  bag.  It  is  my 
honest  opinion  there  is  too  much  rivalry,  too 
keen  a  desire  to  outcount  the  other  fellow,  for 
the  welfare  of  our  game.  A  man  situated  as 
I  am  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  judge 
such  matters  because  he  hears  from  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  many  stories  of  deeds 
afield.  He  also  is  compelled  to  notice  that 
many  (too  many)  men  seem  inclined  to  meas- 
ure their  enjoyment  by  the  length  of  their 
scores  of  killed.  This  boastful  spirit  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  true  sport;  in  fact,  we  have  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  point  of  tlie  tale  of  mere 
butchery.  When  the  great  butcher- hunter  of 
Africa  produced  his  record  of  slaugliter  of 
grand  brutes,  the  thoughtless  reader  voted 
him    a    wonderful    fellow — first,    because    the 
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thing  was  a  novelty,  and  8«oond,  because  wc 
did  not  rightly  understand  what  it  meant. 
To-day,  many  of  our  best  sportsmen  would 
grit  their  teeth  in  anger  over  similar  reading 
concerning  big  game.  In  fact,  even  remote 
corners  of  the  world  would  not  tolerate  and 
have  laws  to  prevent  such  bloody  murder.  No 
mere  butcher-hunter  could  now  hold  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  people,  nor  would  the 
story  of  his  deeds  find  a  profitable  market, 
simply  because  the  times  have  changed;  we 
have  progressed  and  have  realized  that  true 
sport  is  a  something  high  above  the  level  of 
mere  slaughter.  The  best  proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  our  sporting  literature.  Not  so 
long  ago,  blood,  pelts,  and  feathers  covered 
almost  everything;  if  there  were  not  huge 
bags  or  outrageous  strings  of  fish  connected 
inith  the  story,  said  story  did  not  go.  To-day 
people  do  not  want  such  stuff,  a  great  many 
will  not  read  it,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  sternly  criticizing  the  writers. 
WTiat  is  wanted  is  clean,  wholesome  stuff — 
information  about  the  ways  of  wild  things, 
and  while  a  reasonable  amount  of  killing  is 
perhaps  expected,  it  is  not  deemed  essential. 
The  popularity  among  sportsmen  of  certain 
books  in  which  there  is  no  killing  whatever 
is  a  healthy  sign,  not  because  it  indicates  any 
re\^lsion  against  wholesome  sport,  or  the 
reasonable  killing  of  game,  but  because  it 
proves  the  broader  view  and  understanding  of 
the  entire  subject.  In  other  words  we  have 
progressed,  have  stepped  forth  from  the 
shadow  of  the  slaughterhouse  into  the  full 
sunlight  of  more  perfect  knowledge. 

To  say  that  big  bags  are  necessary  foi'  the 
enjoyment  of  an  outing  would  be  to  revert  to 
butchery.  They  are  not  and  they  never  were, 
only  we  had  not  advanced  quite  far  enough 
to  perceive  it.  If  you  took  a  man  to  the 
pigeon  traps  and  allowed  him  to  shoot  all  day 
and  every  day,  would  he  stick  to  the  task? 
Not  he!  Except  you  hung  up  some  prize  or 
made  some  wager  to  keep  him  interested.  And 
if  you  put  grouse,  or  quail,  or  any  other  game 
bird  in  the  traps  he  would  weary  of  them  too. 
"WTiy?  Because  it  would  merely  be  slaughter 
with  the  same  old  field  forever  before  his  eves; 
it  would  not  be  like  field  shooting  because  it 
lacked  the  change  of  scene,  the  varying  condi- 
tions, the  infinite  variety  of  miles  of  uplands — 
hence  these  things  are  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  game,  if  not  more  important. 

Then  why  not  limit  the  bag?  If  the  bag  be 
a  necessary,  although  minor  feature,  why  not 
cut  it  down  90  fts  to  make  sure  of  having  it 


as  a  permanent  feature?  That  would  appear 
to  be  not  only  a  rational,  but  under  pref^^nt 
conditions  a  necessary  thing  to  do.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  the  present  rat«  of  de- 
struction is  too  much  for  the  game's  powers  of 
reproduction,  and  every  sportsman  knows  that 
the  simplest  and  surest  way  to  restore  the 
balance  is  to  let  up  on  the  killing.  Spcvrtsmen 
might  decide  the  matter  for  at  least  a  term  of 
years  if  they  would  individually  resolve  to  bold 
their  hands  a  bit  and  give  the  birds  a  fair 
chance.  Many  have  quietly  done  thia,  many 
clubs  have  passed  laws  compelling  it,  and  if 
only  the  great  army  of  sportsmen  would 
realize  the  wisdom  of  moderation  and  by  pre- 
cept and  example  encourage  it,  there  would  be 
assured  sport  for  all  and  no  great  cause  for 
worry  about  what  would  be  left  for  our 
juniors. 

¥  N  REPLY  to  several  queries  I  would  say  that 
*-     the  best  moose  country  in  Canada  to-day 
is  a  portion  of  New  Brimswick,  the  compara- 
tively new  grounds  within  striking  distance  of 
Temiscaming  and  Kippewa,  the  extreme  east- 
em  portion  of  Manitoba,  and  a  portion  of  the 
far    west   reached    by   way   of   the   McKenzie 
Kiver.    There  are  moose  at  other  points,  but 
the  man   desirous  of  testing  the  best  there  is 
of  Canadian  sport  with  big  game  will  wisely 
plan  for  one  or  other  of  the  regions  named. 
One  cannot  expect  to  get  moose  without  cost 
in  money  and  time,  and  it  is  better  to  plan  for 
a  long  trip  which  promises  almost  certain  re- 
sults, rather  than  to  waste  time  and  money 
in  repeated  trials  of  more  accessible  grounds. 
The  way  to  get  the  antlered  king  is  first  to 
pick  a  moose  country  and  then  hunt  as  far  as 
possible  from  beaten  trails. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  read  an  accoimt  of  the 
-^^    drowning  of  a  couple  of  men  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  encounter  with  a  swimming  bear,  a 
common  black  bruin.    With  the  coming  of  the 
camping  season,  it  is  quite  possible  a  few  of 
my  readers  may  have  a  chance  to  interview  the 
black  fellow-     If  so,  I  should  strongly  advise 
caution  and  all  due  respect.       It  is  not  good 
business  to  rush  a  skiff  or  canoe  right  on  top 
of  a  swimming  bear,  nor  does  a  wise  man  erer 
get  directly  in  front  of  the  animal.    A  bear 
is  astoni*''ingly  clever  in  the  wat^r,  and  the 
way  he  tan  close  on  a  craft  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  him  is  akin  to  the  marvelous.    And 
once  he  has  got  his  hooks  on  a  boat  anybodr 
connected  with  that  boat  had  best  dive  qiu^« 
deep,  and  far.    The  water  may  be  cpld,  W  »^ 
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will  not  be  nearly  so  cold  a»  the  deal  apt  to 
be  received  from  an  enthusiastic  bear.  If  you 
must  chase  a  swimming  bear,  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  enjoy  later  pursuits  of  others  if  you 
keep  a  least  ten  yards  astern  or  to  one  side 
of  the  first  one.  The  proper  course  with  a 
bear  is  to  keep  well  clear  of  it  and  to  shoot 
it  in  the  ear  or  back  of  the  head  at  the  first 
good  opportunity.  Only  very  green  or  exceed- 
ingly foolish  folk  ever  attempt  to  have  fun 
with  any  member  of  the  tribe  of  Bear  unless 
the  said  member  of  a  surety  be  extremely 
dead. 

A  PARTY  of  seven  deer  slayers  were  re- 
-^^^  cently  captured  by  game  wardens  near 
Hurley,  Wis.  Their  weapons  were  confiscated, 
and  each  man  was  fined  fifty  dollars  and  costs. 
This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  medicine  required 
by  men  who  would  shoot  deer  in  summer. 

¥  T  IS  quite  natural  that  men  should  desire 
to  practise  with  the  gun  during  the  long 
monotony  of  the  close  season.     Beyond  ques- 
tion   rational    practise   is   a   good   thing    and 
tends  to  keep  a  man  up  to  his  proper  form,  but 
loo   many  men  indulge  in  irrational   practise 
by  shooting  a  lot  of  extremely  valuable  and 
beautiful    insectivorous    birds,    which    rightly 
should  not  be  shot  at  any  season  or  for  any 
purpose.    Owing   to   their   method   of   feeding 
and  flight,  the  birds  most  commonly  destroyed 
are  swifts,  swallows,  martins,  and  the  night- 
hawk,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is 
termed  "bull-bat."      These  birds  are  all  much 
on   the  wing,   and   in   their   busy   pursuit    of 
noxious  insects  very  frequently  perform  their 
beautiful  evolutions  within  a  few  vards  of  the 
spectator.     This    unfortunate     habit     renders 
them  comparatively  easy  victims  to  any  gun- 
ner who  can  shoot  a  trifle  better  than  he  can 
think.     The   number   of   these   birds   annually 
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destroyed  by  young  men  learning  to  shoot  and 
by  older  men  at  their  practise  is  disgracefully 
large.  Could  the  actual  figures  be  obtained 
the  total  would  be  enough  to  raise  a  storm  of 
protest  from  right  thinking  folk,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  poor  bird  actually 
stricken  down  by  the  shot  is  not  the  crily  vic- 
tim of  that  unwise  attempt.     There  may  be, 


and  in  most  instances  there  are,  two,  four, 
five,  or  six  eggs  or  youngsters  in  a  nest  not 
far  away,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  shot  which  slays  either  parent  aLso  cuts 
off  the  entire  annual  product  of  a  pair  of  birds. 
This  is  not  sympathetic  claptrap,  but  a  cold, 
hard  fact.  The  man  who  shoots  ten  birds  for 
practise  of  an  evening  may  actually  kill 
forty  more  of  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
thinks.  This  is  a  lot  of  birds,  and  they  will 
not  be  replaced  that  year.  We  know  such 
birds  live  upon  insects  and  eat  a  tremendous 
lot  of  them,  so,  without  bothering  over  figures, 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  lies  the  actual  damage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  senseless  cruelty  of 
shooting  adult  bird  helpers  and  dooming  help- 
less young  to  a  lingering  death  by  starvation. 
Nor  is  the  benefit  of  the  practise  to  one's 
shooting  of  any  great  value.  No  game  bird, 
with  the  exception  of  the  snipe  and  a  few  of 
the  plovers  and  sandpipers,  has  a  fiight  which 
at  all  resembles  the  movements  of  any  insec- 
tivorous bird;  hence  the  practise  has  about  as 
much  actual  value  as  bic^'cle  riding  would 
offer  to  a  jockey.  Much  more  useful  and  in- 
finitely preferable  work  may  be  done  at  tar- 
gets, which  may  be  thrown  as  desired,  while 
their  flight,  so  far  as  shooting  is  concerned,  is 
not  unlike  that  of  most  of  our  upland  game — 
especially  quail,  partridge,  and  the  various 
sorts  of  grouse.  I  am  an  old  shot,  and  I  am 
flrmly  convinced  that  the  best  thing  for  prac- 
tise, next  to  the  game  itself,  is  the  target 
thrown  from  a  concealed  trap  at  unknown 
angles. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  of  the  good  men  and  true 
of  the  Isaac  Walton  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Chase  county,  Kansas, 
have  declared  themselves  as  follows:  No  sale 
of  game  and  game  Hsh  at  any  time,  no  taking 
of  black  bass  less  than  ten  inches,  nor  croppies 
less  than  eight  inches;  no  taking  of  game  flsh 
during  the  spawning  season;  no  more  than 
fifteen  black  bass  or  twenty  croppies  to  be 
taken  by  one  man  in  one  day ;  no  spring  shortt-** 
ing,  and  no  mercy  for  lawbreakers.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  For  the  present  at 
lea.st  Kansas  can  give  pointers  to  many  older 
states  regarding'  game  protection. 


STRIPED  BASS  IN  SUMMER— ADIRONDACK    FISHING 


By  WILLIAM  C,  HARRIS 


THE  month  of  August  with  very  many 
anglers  is  in  reaUty  the  opening  of  the 
fishing  season,  since  it  is  then  that  vacation 
days  first  give  time  for  angling.  Independent 
of  the  delightful  climatic  conditions  usually 
existing,  all  the  esteemed  rod  fish  are  now 
eager  for  the  lure,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
numerous  than  in  the  earlier  months.  When 
the  spring  is  backward,  as  it  has  been  this 
year,  many  fish,  particularly  those  of  salt 
water  that  ordinarily  come  to  us  in  April  and 
May,  are  at  their  best  in  the  late  summer. 

On  our  eastern  coast  the  rivers  and  creeks 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  affluent  and  con- 
fluent with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  best 
striped  bass  waters,  the  fish  running  larger  in 
size  and  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere  to 
my  knowledge.  They  are  frequently  taken  on 
rod  and  line  unto  surfeit,  and  a  bass  of  thirty 
to  fifty  pounds  is  not  unusual.  I  have  seen 
them  displayed  on  the  market  stalls  of  Balti- 
more weighing  eighty-five  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  One  of  the  best  localities  on  the  east- 
em  coast  is  at  Allenhurst,  N.  J.,  where  a  forty- 
eight  poimd  bass  has  been  taken,  and  those 
generally  killed  on  the  rod  do  not  average  less 
than  five  pounds. 

The  favorite  bait  for  striped  bass  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  the  long-necked  clam,  after 
which,  in  relative  value,  are  the  shrimp,  crab, 
and  squid.  On  the  eastern  coast  I  have  found 
no  better  bait  than  the  shedder,  or  paper  shell 
crab.  In  deep  water  around  San  Francisco  a 
live  minnow  is  used,  which  practise  is  to  be 
commended  to  eastern  anglers,  few  if  any  of 
whom  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  killie,  or  mummichog  minnows, 
swarming  in  eastern  salt  water  shallows  is  the 
best  lure  for  large  striped  bass,  weakfish,  and 
bluefish. 

A  Pennsylvanian  angler,  eager  to  essay  the 
black  bass  with  an  artificial  flv,  wants  to  know 
how  to  dress  the  *'  bucktail  fly,"  which  has  been 
found  to  be  very  killing  on  the  waters  of  Indi- 
ana. Some  time  ago  I  r€K»eived  a  similar  query, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  Myron  D.  Butler,  of 
Indianapolis,  an  acknowledged  expert  on  the 
subject  and  a  skilled  and  ardent  angler.  Mr. 
Butler  always  uses  an  eved  hook  with  a  side 
bend,  which  is  presumably  about  the  same  size 
as  a  No.  4  Sproat.  as  that  would  be  sufficiently 
larpe  and  strong  to  hold  any  black  bass  in 
western  waters  if  the  fish  is  handled  properly. 
He  takes  an  E.  E.  white  silk  thread,  winds  it 
"n   the   shank   of   the   hook   with   a   touch   of 


shellac,  and  makes  a  few  turns  only,  not  dotff 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  eye  of  thr 
hook.  The  tail,  consisting  of  six  or  csghl 
strands  of  tviristed  silk  (any  color),  is  then  pat 
on  and  tied  tightly.  Then  lay  the  hair  on  the 
hook — the  tip  ends  not  far  behind  the  bend  of 
the  book.  Distribute  the  hairs  around  the 
hook  to  suit  yourself. 

FLT  FISHIlfO  AKD  SURFACE   TROLUHG. 

AN  AMATEUR  who  is  going  to  the  Nortk 
Woods  for  the  fishing  should  first  decide 
what  species  of  fish  he  wishes  to  cat«h: 
whether  brook  trout,  lake  trout,  or  black  bass; 
for  these  are  the  only  three  Idnds  in  sear^  of 
which  it  will  pay  to  take  the  Adirondack  trip. 
When  he  has  decided  this  point,  he  most  next 
determine  the  time  of  his  going. 

•  First,  we  will  say,  you  are  going  for  brook 
trout.  Take  with  you  a  pair  of  hip  boots,  for 
quite  likely  there  will  be  some  wading  to  be 
done.  Your  tackle  will  consist  of  a  light  It 
rod,  twenty-five  or  fifty  yards  of  braided  silk 
line,  one  dozen  three  foot  gut  leaders,  two  or 
three  dozen  snelled  trout  hooks  of  various 
sizes,  and  as  large  an  assortment  of  flies  as 
you  care  to  expend  your  money  upon.  The 
hooks  and  flies  you  must  have  in  plenty,  for 
no  one  knows  how  often  these  may  have  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  his  equip- 
ment. If  you  have  a  reel  which  has  b«^en  tried 
and  found  true,  take  it  in  preference  to  a  nev 
one  with  some  patent  arrangement  unless  the 
arrangement  has  been  found  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable. I  counsel  this  because  the  reel  play« 
so  important  a  part  in  the  taking  of  a  gameT 
brook  trout;  and  should  it  become  ctogged, 
you  might  be  doomed  to  *a  disappointment 
which  would  wear  frightfully  upon  your  repo« 
of  mind.  Do  not  forget  a  landing  net  with 
jointed  handle  in  addition  to  a  few  split  shot 
sinkers,  and  you  have  all  that  might  be  roa- 
sidered  absolutely  necessary.  However,  a  fi»k 
basket  and  a  bait  box  are  both  very  handv 
articles  and  will  repay  in  usefulness  any  extrt 
expense  they  may  incur.  On  your  way  to  the 
woods,  let  the  basket  contain  all  your  tackle 
except  the  rod,  which  it  can  very  easily  do; 
and  when  coming  out,  you  could  have  nothing 
better  in  which  to  export  a  mess  of  speckled 
beauties.  It  is  far  better  t>  purchase  all  yo«r 
equipment  before  starting,  since  in  the  wood* 
prices  are  extortionate. 

Now   that   vou   have   fitted    out,  von  niBst 
next  sdect  the  region  you  wish  to  vrit 
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t  course,  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference 
H\r*»pt  in  a  general  way.  Upon  reaching  your 
destination,  inquire  of  your  guide  concerning 
I  he  streams  round  about.  If  there  are  anv 
that  issue  from  preserves,  find  them  out,  and 
Ill-Winning  as  far  up  the  stream  as  the  law  will 
allow,  iish  it  thoroughly.  In  such  a  stream 
voii  are  reasonably  sure  of  taking  more  trout 
than  in  anv  other,  for  there  is  alwavs  a  stock 
fruni  which  it  may  be  replenished  when  ex- 
hausted by  previous  fishermen.  Begin  by 
u^inof  flies,  substituting  whenever  one  proves 
inefficient.  If  after  trying  a  number  the  trout 
will  not  rise,  prcK*ure  some  worms  or  bugs  from 
ii  rotten  stump  and  see  what  these  will  effect. 
Uv  keeping  faithfully  at  work  in  this  manner 
xoii  will  be  sure  to  make  a  catch  before  long, 
ioT  patience  is  the  key  to  successful  fishing. 

So  much  for  brook  trout,  and  next  let  us 
•onsider  the  lakers.  You  will  have  some  oil 
of  tar,  or  any  other  preparation  which  you 
{•refer,  to  fortify  yourself  against  the  attacks 
•if  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  This  also  holds 
L'ood  as  to  your  brook  trout  expedition.  No 
-|»eial  articles  of  apparel  need  be  taken,  since 
til  the  fishing  will  be  from  a  boat  and  in 
^uch  a  depth  of  water  that  the  wading  clothes 
mentioned  above  will  be  of  little  use  to  you. 
Ihe  trolling  rig  has  already  been  set  forth  in 
the  January  (1900)  number  of  Outing,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  it  a  second 
time.  Besides  this  and  your  landing  net,  or 
;MtT,  the  only  tackle  which  you  will  have  oc- 
casion to  use  \iill  be  a  buov  line  and  hook. 
fhe  line  should  be  a  braided  linen  nearly  one- 
liL'hth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  avoid  cut- 
tinw  the  hands,  and  the  hook  one  which  meas- 
nn^  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  barb  to 
^liank,  is  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  has  a 
^«ry  stout  gut  snell  not  less  than  eight  inches 
i'»  lenijth.  (I  regret  that  there  is  no  reliable 
standard  of  size  either  in  lines  or  hooks.)  It 
i^  best  to  have  at  least  twentv-five  yards  of 
!':«',  5*0  that  should  you  lose  a  few  feet  occa- 
sionally, there  would  still  remain  enough  to 
tontinue  the  sport;   and  of  hooks  take  three. 

Vinir  guide  will  attend  to  the  buov  and  to  the 

...  • 

''.uting  of  it,  and  will  also  show  you  how  to 

manage  your  line.    I   will  not   go  into  detail 

^•«meerning  this,   since   one   cannot   indulge   in 

^'>oy  fishing  unless  he  employs  a  guide  who 

^'itlier  has  a  buoy  of  his  own  or  can  procure 

(»ne.    There  are  a  few  sportsmen,  indeed,  who 

have  baited  up  abandoned  buoys  by  means  of 

s'lckerg  put  into  pieces  an  inch  or  so  square 

and  strewn  about  the  buoy  for  several  yards 

•^'ul  enjoyed    some    success.     But    these    men 


had  had  previous  e.xperience  in  such  fishing  and 
were  far  from  novices. 

As  to  the  best  region  to  visit,  I  will  only  say 
keep  to  the  large  lakes,  for  in  those  you  will 
find  larger  trout  and  more  of  them.  The  small 
lakes  contain  brook  trout  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  **  lakers,"  and  the  few  of  the  latter 
which  mav  fall  to  vour  lot  will  rarelv  have 
attained  any  great  size. 

Lastly  we  will  speak  of  black  bass.  For 
these  September  and  October  are  my  favorite 
months,  and  they  are  without  insect  pests. 
However,  the  sport  is  good  at  any  time  from 
June  until  November.  There  are  three  meth- 
ods, which  are  generally  employed:  bait 
fishing,  fly  fishing,  and  surface  trolling.  An 
entire  separate  tackle  for  each,  however,  is  not 
at  all  necessary.  An  eight  and  a  half  foot, 
pliable,  bait  rod,  and  twenty-five  yards  of 
braided  silk  line,  tested  to  about  fifteen 
pounds,  will  do  for  all  three.  To  it  may  be 
attached  a  hook,  fiies,  or  spoon,  as  you  please. 
Take  a  dozen  six  foot  gut  leaders,  one  or  two 
dozen  snelled  bass  hooks  of  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent sizes,  a  goodly  assortment  of  bass  flies, 
and  perhaps  three  various  sized  spoons.  A 
landing  net  or  gaflf,  together  with  several  min- 
now hooks  and  a  bait  pail,  which  are  also 
necessary  accessories  to  lake  trout  trolling, 
will  complete  your  equipment.  Most  guides, 
however,  will  furnish  a  bait  pail. 

As  to  choosing  the  lake  you  are  to  visit,  all 
but  the  very  small  and  very  shallow  ones 
afl'ord  good  bass  ground.  Bass  lie,  for  the 
most  part,  in  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  of  water; 
in  a  large  lake,  along  the  shores  and  about  the 
reefs  and  islands;  in  a  lake  whose  common 
depth  is  not  over  twenty  feet  they  are  scat- 
tered pretty  generally  throughout. 

You  are  first  to  try  bait  fishing.  Some  one 
will  tell  vou  in  what  stream  chub  and  shiners 
are  most  likely  to  be  found.  After  procuring 
a  supply  of  these,  and  rigging  your  line  with 
a  snelled  hook,  anchor  in  about  twelve  feet  of 
water,  preferably  in  the  shadow  of  the  shore 
or  an  island,  where  you  may  begin  operations. 
Upon  getting  a  strike,  do  not  attempt  to  hook 
vour  fish,  but  allow  him  to  run  with  the  bait 
for  several  yards,  in  order  that  he  may  get  it 
well  into  his  gullet.  When  you  think  thait  he 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  do  this,  bring  him 
up  sharply,  and  without  a  doubt  the  victory 
"will  be  yours.  At  first  do  not  remain  long  in 
one  spot,  but  try  a  number  of  likely  places 
and  take  note  of  the  best.  Then  fish  these  as 
long  as  they  continue  good. 

We  will  simply  glance  at  fly  fishing.     Have 
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your  guide  or  companion,  row  you  very  slowly 
along  the  shore,  far  enough  out  so  that  when 
casting  toward  land,  which  is  the  better  direc- 
tion, your  flies  will  alight  in  water  that  la 
something  under  twelve  feet  in  depth. 

In  trolling  always  use  a  rod  and  reel  in 
preference  to  a  hand  line,  since  in  so  doing 
many  times  the  amount  of  sport  may  be  en- 
joyed. Let  out  the  line  to  about  twenty 
yards,  and  with  some  one  to  row  you  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  line,  say  one  inch  below 
the  surface,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  a  strike. 

DEEP  WATER   LAKE  TROLLING. 

Ol'RFACE  trolling  is  a  very  simple  matter 
^  and  I  consider  it  the  equal  of  deep  water 
trolling.  In  the  first  place  the  fish  caught  by 
it  are  seldom  as  large  as  those  caught  by  deep 
water  trolling.  Then  there  is  a  nicety  re- 
quired in  keeping  the  gang  at  the  correct 
distance  from  the  bottom.  Even  hooking  the 
minnow  properly  takes  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
perience, and  when  a  fish  strikes,  though  one 
use  the  hand  line,  which  I  do  not  sanction  in 
the  least,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  struggle  in 
bringing  it  to  the  surface. 

Probably  on  account  of  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence necessary  in  its  practise  this  very  inter- 
esting pastime  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  A  peculiar  tackle  too  is  required; 
the  lack  of  this  may  hinder  a  great  many 
sportsmen  from  attempting  it,  since  they  go  to 
the  lakes  supplied  with  nothing  but  the  ordi- 
nary rods,  reels,  lines,  and  hooks.  This  deep 
trolling  tackle  and  the  modes  of  using  it  have 
almost  as  manv  modifications  as  there  are  fish- 
ing  regions,  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  that 
used  in  the  Adirondacks  because  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  that  species,  and  because  more 
anglers  know  the  North  Woods  than  any  other 
sporting  section. 

The  first  thing  to  select  is  a  good  ten  or 
twelve  ounce  bait  rod;  a  steel  one  answers 
the  purpose  very  well.  Before  using  it  should 
be  thoroughly  tested,  for  a  vicious  strike  from 
a  six  pound  lake  trout  is  quite  often  the  doom 
of  a  poor  rod.  The  best  reel  is  a  multiplier, 
with  click,  drag,  and  extra  long  crank,  and  a 
capacity  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  or  better  still  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
The  line  should  be  one  hundred  yards  or  over, 
and  very  stout;  a  braided  silk  tested  to  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  is  just  the  thing; 
have  it  waterproof  or  not  as  you  think  best. 
Test  this  line  yourself,  or  quite  likely  your 
largest  fish  will,  as  usual,  get  away,  and  per- 


haps take  a  great  part  of  the  line  with  him 
If   it    will    stand    a    strain   equal  to  the  one 
guaranteed,    it    is    perfectly    safe.    And  now 
comes  the  most  particular  part  of  the  nrhoU- 
tackle;   the  leaders,  gangs,  and  swiveU.    Tin 
gang  used  in  this  sport  consists  of  five  or  !*i\ 
three- barbed  hooks  wound  upon  a  stout  gut 
leader;  beginning  with  the  large  one,  perhaps 
one  and  one-half  inches  from  point  to  poini. 
and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ap 
proach  the   end.       About   an  inch  above  th^ 
largest   gang  is   a   lip   hook,   with  which  iIk 
minnow  is  fastened.    This  style  of  gang  can  \w 
obtained  at  almost  any  sporting  goods  entab 
lishment;  the  rigging  of  it  you  should  attend 
to  yourself  as  follows:     Get  two  brass  s\vi\ el- 
an inch  or  more  in  length ;  attach  the  gang  tu 
an  eye  of  one  of  them,  and  to  the  other  e\> 
fasten  a  piece  of  strong  line  four  feet  lt»n^': 
place  the  remaining  swivel  on  the  other  end  vi 
this   line.     Next    procure    a    second  length  of 
line,  about  three  feet,  and  knot  one  end  ini  1 
the  swivel  last  mentioned,  taking  the  same  e}> 
which  has  already  been  used ;  on  the  other  en  i 
fasten  a  two  or  three  ounce  lead  sinker,    i: 
only  remains  then  to  attach  the  apparatu;^  if 
your  braided  silk  and   the  tackle  is  finishri 
Do  this  by  knotting  the  line  into  the  unotvu- 
pied  eye  of  the  last  swivel. 

Now  as  to  the  manipulation.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  to  consider  is  the  bait;  shint-r^ 
three  to  five  inches  long  make  the  best.  l*ro- 
cure  a  supply  of  these,  and  with  your  frienJ 
or  your  guide  to  row  you  about  the  lake  then- 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  nuuit- 
happy  by  a  fine  catch.  WTien  baiting  up,  hook 
the  minnow  through  both  lips  by  means  of  the 
lip  hook,  and  pass  one  of  the  gang  tbroush  it^ 
back  at  such  a  distance  below  the  dor^al  tin 
as  will  cause  the  body  of  the  shiner  to  curve 
outward  to  a  considerable  degree.  Drag  the 
baited  gang  behind  the  boat  for  a  short  di-^- 
tance  and  if  the  minnow  whirls  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a  trolling  spoon,  you  may  drop 
vour  line;  but  should  it  not  turn  freelv.  read- 
just  the  gang,  making  a  difference  in  the  curve 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  fish.  This  you  niu>t 
repeat  until  the  desired  end  is  attained,  for 
you  can  learn  it  only  by  experience. 

Having  let  your  line  out  until  the  sinkn 
strikes  bottom,  draw  it  up  until  it  tou('h»"> 
only  occasionally  and  keep  it  at  that  depth: 
for  if  higher  the  bait  is  not  so  apt  to  be  st-eii. 
since  the  lakers  lie  near  the  bottom  and  if 
lower  the  gang  is  quite  sure  to  run  afoul  of 
sunken  debris.  Experience  will  perfect  you  in 
this  matter. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  YOUNG 

By  A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 


P  HDTOfJRAPHING  birds  on  the  nest  is  by 
'*'  no  nietinH  so  exciting  as  the  next  step  in 
wild  bird  photography — the  photographing  of 
the  adult  bird  with  or  without  it.s  young. 
Til  is  branch  of  the  work  requires  almost  end- 
1<*H8  patience,  but  the  results,  if  one  is  suc- 
cessful, are  worth  all  they  cost. 

It  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  secure  good 
photos  of  the  old  bird,  that  the  young  be  used 
as  a  lure,  otherwise  the  difficulties  are  almost 
insurmountable.  I  have  heard  of  people  walk- 
ing along  a  road  and  taking  snapshots  as  they 
strolled  along.  Such  easy  good  fortune  has 
iihvays  been  a  stranger  to  me;  for  each  picture 
in  niv  collection  1  have  had  to  do  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  work,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  others  have  had  the  same  experience. 
When  young  birds  first  leave  their  nest  (ex- 
cepting those  that  leave  almost  immediately 
after  they  are  hatched,  such  as  quail  and 
woodcock)  they  are  scarcely  able  to  fly;  their 
wings  are  little  more  than  half  grown  and  have 
but  little  strength.  On  being  caught  they  are 
usually  wild  and  want  to  fly  awav.  Let  them 
fly  until  they  are  tired,  but  take  them  into  a 
moderately  clear  place;  otherwise  you  will 
b)se  them.  They  will  soon  become  tired  out 
and  be  only  too  glad  to  sit  quietly  wherever 
they  are  placed.  In  case  you  have  dilficulty  in 
finding  young  birds,  do  not  be  discouraged  by 
what  vou  may  be  told  of  the  difficulties,  but 
go  to  a  likely  looking  place,  walk  slowly  and 
cover  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly.  If  you 
.si»e  a  biro,  acting  as  though  excited,  or  sitting 
at  some  distance  from  you  and  uttering  a  pecu- 
liar chirp  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals, 
vou  may  conclude  that  she  has  one  or  more 
young  nearby.  If  you  are  very  near  the  young 
bird  you  will  notice  tlie  excitement  increasing. 
Having  approximately  located  the  whcre- 
ahciuts  of  the  youngster,  go  away  a  little  dis- 
tance and  hide  in  the  bushes,  then  imitate  the 
cry  of  a  young  bird  in  distress.  Immediately 
the  parent  will  come  to  see  whether  her  yoimg- 
ster  is  in  trouble,  and  will  usually  disclose  its 
whereabouts.  Another  way  is  to  sit  down 
<|uietly  and  watch  for  birds  carrying  food  in 
their  beaks.  By  taking  careful  note  of  the 
direction  they  go  you  will  frequently  be  able 
to  find  either  the  nest  or  the  young. 

Now,  having  found  a  young  bird  to  suit  you. 
and  having  tir€»d  it  out  (if  necessary),  place  it 


on  a  suitable  branch,  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  ground.  The  branch  should  have  no 
twigs  that  project  toward  the  camera,  and  it  is 
well  to  see  that  there  is  a  good  perching  place 
for  the  bird  where  she  will  show  her  side  view. 
It  is  also  well  to  be  sure  that  the  branch  is 
sufficiently  rigid  to  bear  the  weight  of '  the 
bird  without  bending  too  low.  Then  focus  on 
the  branch,  arranging  the  camera  so  that  the 
fledgeling  will  be  about  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  parent 
bird  on  either  side.  As  a  rule  the  young  are 
fed  from  above;  scarcely  ever  from  below. 
Avoid  having  a  dark  background,  as  owing  to 
the  necessarily  short  exposure  it  would  be 
nearly  black  in  the  picture.  If  the  bird  will 
allow  it  (and  they  usually  will)  place  a  white 
cloth  on  the  ground  beneath  the  branch.  This 
throws  up  a  certain  amount  of  white  light, 
which  tends  to  soften  the  otherwise  dark 
shadows.  As  before  mentioned  the  exposure 
must  be  short,  as  the  bird's  motion  is  very 
rapid.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  give  more  than  one 
twenty-fifth  of  a  second,  while  a  shorter  ex- 
posure is  even  better.  Needless  to  say  only 
the  most  rapid  plates  should  be  used. 

When  the  old  bird  comes,  carrying  food,  she 
usually  hesitates  before  giving  the  food.  This 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  good  time  to  make  the  ex- 
posure, as  the  young  one,  excited  by  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  meal,  almost  invariably 
keeps  up  a  continual  flutter.  So  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  the  meal  is  finished,  when,  if  the 
old  bird  has  n(jt  been  friglitened,  she  will  sit 
comparatively  still  for  several  seconds.  Then 
make  the  exposure  and  remain  quiet  until  she 
has  flown  away.  Change  the  plate  while  she 
is  absent  so  as  to  be  readv  to  make  another 
l»icture  wlien  she  returns.  If  you  have  but 
one  young  bird  to  act  as  the  lure  you  may 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  between  feedings,  as 
she  will  devote  much  of  her  time  to  attending 
to  the  wants  of  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily who  are  hidden  in  the  surrounding  brush. 
The  best  way  is  to  catch  the  entire  brood  anti 
keep  those  you  are  not  using  in  a  bag,  taking 
care  to  see  that  there  are  holes  through  which 
they  can  breathe.  Do  not  let  the  youngsters 
go  too  long  without  food.  Should  the  brood 
be  well  behaved  they  may  all  be  placed  on 
the  branch  togctlier,  but  you  will  soon  discover 
that  all  young  birds  are  not  well  behaved. 
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NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES  AND  RECORDS 


Vniver^itif  Rotting. 

June  21. — iNTERCOLLEQIATE  ROWINO  RE- 
GATTA, on  the  Hudson  River,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
\    Y  • 

Eight-oared  university,  over  a  four  mile 
straightaway  course.  Cornell  first,  Wiscon- 
sin second,  Columbia  third:  Time,  19  min. 
92  sec.  (Georgetown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Syra- 
cuse also  rowed.  Cornell:  Bow,  HL  D.  Se- 
bring,  21  yrs.,  178  lbs.;  2,  W.  Merrill,  22  jts., 
105  lbs.;  3,  A.  S.  Petty  (Capt.),  22  yrs.,  164 
lbs.;  4,  T.  J.  Van  Alstyne,  *22  yrs.,  177  lbs.;  5. 
C.  A.  Lueder,  23  yrs.,  169  lbs.;  6,  J.  P.  Frenzel, 
Jr.,  21  yrs.,  163  lbs.;  7,  S.  Hazel  wood,  28  yrs., 
169  lbs.;  stroke,  A.  R.  Coffin,  20  yrs.,  171  lbs.; 
coxswain,  J.  G.  Smith,  22  yrs.,  107  lbs.  Aver- 
age age  and  weight  of  crews:  Cornell,  22| 
yrs.,  1691  lbs.;  Wisconsin,  22^  yrs.,  170}  lbs.; 
(^olurabia,  21^  yrs.,  158^  lbs.;  Georgetown,  21  i 
yrs.,  166  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  204  yrs.,  167i  lbs.; 
Syracuse,  22}  yrs.,  \bo\  lbs. 

Eight-oared  freshmen  over  a  two  mile  course. 
Cornell  first,  Wisconsin  second,  Columbia  third. 
Time,  9  min.  39 1  sec.  Syracuse  and  Penn- 
sylvania also  rowed.  Cornell:  Bow,  J.  L. 
White,  17  yrs.,  158  lbs.;  2,  J.  Snyder,  26 
yrs.,  165  lbs.;  3,  J.  W.  Fisher,  18  yrs.,  153 
lbs.;  4,  F.  Miller,  19  yrs.,  163  lbs.;  6,  G.  W. 
Foote,  21  yrs.,  179  lbs.;  6,  H.  S.  Monroe,  18 
yrs.,  155  lbs.;  7,  L.  G.  Gates,  21  yrs.,  169  lbs.; 
stroke,  W.  C.  Shepard,  19  yrs.,  172  lbs.;  cox- 
swain, I.  V.  Buchanan,  17  yrs.,  86  lbs.  Aver- 
age age  and  weight  of  crews:  Cornell,  19 J 
yrs.,  163  lbs.;  Wisconsin,  19 J  yrs.,  157  lbs.; 
Columbia,  18  yrs.,  150  lbs.;  Syracuse,  21|  yrs., 
150  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  19}  yrs.,  160i  lbs. 

Four-oared  crews  over  a  two  mile  course. 
Cornell  first,  Pennsylvania  second,  Columbia 
third.  Time,  10  min.  43  sec.  Cornell:  Bow, 
E.  D.  Toohill,  22  yrs.,  147  lbs.;  2,  P.  F.  Ballin- 
ger,  20  yrs.,  170  lbs.;  3,  C.  L.  Edmonston,  22 
yrs.,  165  lbs.;  stroke,  C.  A.  Lyford,  19  yrs.,  163 
lbs.  Average  weight  and  age  of  crews:  Cor- 
nell, 20}  yrs.,  162  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  21 J  yrs., 
1611;  Columbia,  21  yrs.,   145^. 

June  26. — Harvard-Yale  Boat  Races,  on 
the  Thames  River,  at  New  T^ondon,  Conn.: 

Eight-oared  unirersitg  over  a  four  mile 
straightaway  course.  Won  by  Yale.  Time,  20 
min.  20  sec.  Yale:  Stroke,  K.  Bogue,  22  yrs., 
169  lbs.;  7,  W.  S.  Cross,  21  yrs.,  170  lbs.;  6,  P. 
H.  Kunzig,21  yrs.,  187  lbs.;  5,  C.A.Weymouth, 
23  yrs.,  182  lbs.;  4,  C.  S.  Judson,  22  yrs.,  175 
lbs.;  3,  R,  R.  Coffin,  '20  yrs.,  170  lbs.;  2,  C.  E, 
Daly,  20  yrs.,  175  lbs.;  Ik)w.  C.  B  Waterman,  23 
vrs.,  K53  lbs.;  coxswain,  J.  F.  Bvers,  20  vrs.,  110 


lbs.  Average  age  and  weight,  21}  yn^  171i 
lbs.  Harvard:  Stroke,  D.  D.  S.  McGrew,  2» 
yrs.,  168  lbs.;  7,  G.  Bancroft,  21  yra..  160  IbiL; 
6,  W.  Shuebruk,  20  yrs.,  177  lbs.;  5.  J.  B.  AvfT. 
Jr.,  19  yrs.,  175  lbs.;  4,  F.  W. C.  Foster,  21  yr^ 
177  lbs.;  3,  H  Bullard,  23  yrs.,  166  lbs.;  i  F. 
R.  Swift,  23  yrs.,  167  lbs.;  bow,  AV.  Janae*.  Jr, 

19  yrs.,  165  lbs.;  coxswain,  E.  W.  C.  Jmcksoa. 
22    yrs.,    105    lbs.    Average    age    and    weiglit, 

20  8-9  yrs.,  169}  lbs. 

Eight-oared  freshmen  rare  over  a  two  mile 
course.  Dead  heat.  Time,  10  min.  13  see. 
Har>ard:  Stroke,  W.  C.  Richmond,  20  vru 
140  lbs.;  7,  C.  Lawson,  21  yrs.,  171  lb*.;  6. 
W.  C.  Hall,  20  yn.,  176  lbs.;  5,  P.  O.  Mills. 
20  yrs.,   175  lbs.;   4,   H.   B.   Webster,    19  yr^ 

160  lbs.;   3,   A.   W.   Locke,    18   yrs.,   158  Ih&.; 

2,  J.    D.   Tew,   20   yrs.,    156   lbs.;    bow,    U  T. 
Swain,  20  yrs.,  154  lbs.;  coxswain,  A.  C.  CIttJf. 

18  yrs.,    106   lbs.      Average    age    and    weight. 

19  5-9  yrs.,  161}  lbs.  Yale:  Stroke,  T.  BfaiT 
den,  20  yrs.,  155  lbs.;  7,  F.  S.  Bailey,  21  yra. 
163  lbs.;  6,  J.  P.  Kineon,  19  yrs,,  IW  Ibe.:  i 
H.  L.  Ferguson,  19  yrs.,  164  lbs,;  4,  S.  Fish,  1> 
yrs.,  167 J  lbs.;  3,  H.  A.  Raymond,  19  yr*^  IC 
lbs.;  2,  G.  K  Dickinson,  21  yn.,  162  IbL;  bov. 
W.  H.  Bamum,  20  yrs.,  160  lbs.;  coxswmia,  L 
S.  Wliitehouse,  19  yrs.,  107  lbs.  Average  a^ 
and  weight,  19  8-9  yrs.,  162)  lbs. 

Four-oared  race  over  two  mile  course.  Wo« 
by  Har>'ard.  Time,  11  min.  19 J  see.  Harrard 
Stroke,  M.  R.  Brownell,  20  yrs.,  151  lbs.;  3;,  t 
S.  Francis,  21  yrs.,  171  lbs,;  2,  R.  Derby,  ft 
yrs.,  169  lbs.;  bow,  H.  E.  Smith.  22  yrs.,  1*^ 
lbs.;  coxswain,  Harold  Otis,  19  yrsw,  115  Ib^ 
Average  age  and  weight,  20|  yrs.,  164}  R^ 
Yale:     Stroke,  C.  E.  Adams,  20  yrs.,  142  IW. 

3,  H.  L.  Taws,  21  yrs.,  168  lbs,;  2,  R  M 
Leavering,  21  yrs.,  171  lbs.;  bow,  R  Hewitt,  ti 
yrs.,  163  lbs.;  coxswain,  J.  B.  ^finor,  20  yn^ 
110   lbs.     Average   age   and    weight,  20}  yrv 

161  lbs. 

All-round  Inditidual  Athletic  Ciak 
PION8HIP  decided  at  Celtic  Park,  July  4,  W«i 
Summary : 

100  Y^ard  Dash:  Edward  S.  MerriR  Mihi^= 
kee  A.  C,  874  points;  Myer  Prinstfin.  Sm 
cuse  Y".  M.  C.  A.,  second,  811  points;  XAmm  K 
(iunn,  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  third,  755  puiK* 
Time,   10  2-5  sec 

Putting  the  Sixteen  Pound  Shot:  MerriH  « 
feet  6§  inches,  and  690}  points,  Gunn.  wcoai 
with  39  feet  7  inches,  and  644  points:  PriartHt 
third,  with  30  feet  2|  inches  and  195  poi^*. 

Running  High  Jump:  Prinstein.  5  frrt  ' 
inches,  and  576  points;  Gunn  and  MerriC  •«-- 
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for  second  place,  with  5  feet  2  inches  and  644 
points. 

Half  Mile  Walk:  Gunn,  706  points;  Prin- 
stein,  second,  646  points;  Merrill,  631  points. 

Throwing  the  Sixteen  Pound  Hammer :  Gunn, 
103  feet  3|  inches,  and  498i  points;  Prinstein, 
second,  >%'ith  67  feet  and  63  points. 

Pole  Vault:  Gunn,  with  10  feet  6  inches  and 
760  points;  Prinstein,  second,  with  8  feet  10 
inches,  and  440  points;  Merrill  failed  to  qualify. 

120  Yard  Hurdle  liace:  Merrill,  760  points; 
with  Gunn,  second,  690  points;  and  Prinstein, 
third,  560  points.    Time,  17  1-5  sec. 

Throwing  the  Fifty-six  Pound  Weight:  Mer- 
rill with  26  feet  9  inches  and  564  points ;  Gunn, 
second,  with  26  feet  2*  inches  and  266  points; 
l^rinstein,  third,  with  12  feet  2  inches,  not  cred- 
ited with  any  points. 

Running  Broad  Jump:  Prinstein  with  a  jump 
of  21  feet  4  inches,  and  788  points;  Gunn,  sec- 
ond, with  20  feet  9^  inches  and  736  points;  Mer- 
rill, third,  with  20  feet  6  inches  and  708 
points. 

One  Mile  Run:  Merrill,  764  points,  with 
Gunn,  second,  661  points.  Time,  5  min.  5  sec. 
Prinstein  failed  to  qualify,  retiring  from  the 
competition  after  going  about  half  the  dis- 
tance. 

Total— Gunn,  6,260 J  points;  Merrill,  5,532*; 
Prinstein,  4,079. 

Special  all-round   weight   throwing  contest: 

Throwing  Sixteen  Pound  Hammer:  Won  by 
John  Flanagan,  Greater  Kew  York  Irish  A.  A., 
with  a  throw  of  165  feet;  John  R.  DeWitt, 
Princeton  University,  second,  with  161  feet  10 
inches. 

Putting  Sixteen  Pound  Shot:  Won  by  John 
R.  DeWitt,  Princeton  University,  with  a  put 
of  42  feet  4  inches;  John  Flanagan,  Greater 
New  York  Irish  A.  A.,  second,  with  37  feet  6^ 
inches. 

Throwing  the  Discus:  Won  by  John  Flana- 
gan, Greater  New  York  Irish  A.  A.,  with  a 
throw  of  116  feet  5  inches.  .De Witt's  throws 
were  all  foul. 

Throwing  Fifty-six  Pound  Weight:  Won  by 
John  Flanagan,  with  a  throw  of  35  feet  11 
inches;  John  R.  DeWitt,  Princeton  University, 
second,  with  29  feet  11  inches. 

Total— Flanagan,  18  points;  DeWitt,  11 
points. 

AMERICANS    WIN    BRITISH    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

In  the  championship  events  of  the  English 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  held  July  5,  at 


Stamford  Bridge,  Arthur  Duffey,  Georgetown, 
won  the  100  yards  by  li  yards  in  10  sec. 

S.  S.  Jones,  New  York,  won  the  high  jump 
at  6  feet  3  inches,  beating  the  Irish  cham- 
pion, who  did  6  feet  2  inches. 

J.  Binks,  of  London,  won  the  mile  run  in 
4  min.  16|  sec,  thus  making  a  new  British 
amateur  record — which  is  still  slower  than  the 
American. 

W.  W.  Coe,  who  won  the  shot  put,  42  feet 
10|  inches,  for  the  London  A.  C.  and  Oxford,  is 
an  American,  and  Robert  £^gren,  New  York, 
secured  second  with  38  feet  8  inches. 

HEIfLEY-ON-THAMEB    REGATTA,    BEOINNINO 

JULY  5. 
DIAMOND  SCULLS, 

First  heat:  C.  S.  Titus,  Union  Boat  Club, 
New  York,  beat  Louis  F.  Scholes,  Don  Row- 
ing Club,  Toronto,  Canada,  1^  lengths,  8  min. 
33  sec.  This  is  two  seconds  better  than  that 
other  American,  Ten  Eyck,  made  when  he  cap- 
tured this  famous  trophy  in  1897,  and  is  only 
4  seconds  slower  than  Howell's  (another  Amer- 
ican)  time  of  1898. 

Fourth  heat:  Titus  beat  W.  W.  Field,  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford,  3  lengths  in  9  min.  17  sec. 

Eighth  heat:  F.  S.  Kelley,  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  beat  Titus  easily  in  8  min.  39  sec. 

In  the  final  heat  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  F. 
S.  Kelley,  of  Oxford,  beat  Etherington-Sraitli, 
of  the  Leander  Rowing  Club,  by  two  and  one- 
half  lengths.    Time,  8.59. 

GRAND  CHALLENGE  CUP  FOR  EIGHT -OARED 

CREW. 

Second  heat:  Argonaut  Rowing  Club,  of  To- 
ronto, beat  University  College,  Oxiford,  :ih 
lengths  in  7  min.  25  sec. 

Fifth  heat:  Third  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
beat  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  in  7  min.  11  sei*. 

In  the  final  heat  for  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup,  Third  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  beat 
Leander  by  a  lebgth  and  a  half.    Time,  7.17. 

CORRECTION. 

Chicago-California  dual  track  meet:  Chicagd 
8,  California  5;  instead  of  Chicago  7,  Califor- 
nia 5. 

World's  record  120  yards  hurdles,  15i  sec, 
instead  of  log  sec,  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlcin. 

World's  record  broad  jump,  24  ft.  1\  in.,  by 
Myer  Prinstein,  instead  of  24  ft.  4i,  by  A.  C. 
Kraenzlein. 

Intercollegiate  record  pole  vault,  11  1-.  31 
in.,  instead  of  11  ft.  3  in.,  by  R.  G.  Clapp. 
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HrraUfft  of  KmiAre.  By  A.  C.  L-aut.  William 
BriggH,  Toronto. 

THIS  is  a  story  of  an  officer  in  the  north- 
ern fur  trade  and  his  adventures  in  the 
country  the  author  knows  so  well  and  pic- 
tures BO  vividly.  The  action  is  quicker  and  the 
story  more  comprehensive  and  condensed  than 
has  been  the  rule  in  the  work  of  this 
talented  young  writer.  Here  is  a  Canadian 
who  promises  soon  to  be  qualified  to  fill  the 
phue  left  vacant  by  Gilbert  Parker  in  that 
Canadian  literature  which  has  for  its  theme 
the  life  of  the  free,  wild  people. 

The  Kindred  of  the  Wild.  By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.     Page  and  Company,  Boston. 

MR.  ROBERTS  as  boy  and  man  loved  the 
Canadian  wood,  haunted  it  and  studied 
its  creatures  until  he  knew  them.  In  this 
book  he  tells  in  story  form  of  the  animals  he 
knows  best,  and  tells  of  them  in  a  way  that 
makes  them  seem  very  real  to  the  reader. 
With  his  delightful  interpretation  of  animal 
life  he  reveals,  also,  much  of  the  Canadian 
woodsman,  and  the  woodsman's  relation  to 
the  animals  of  the  forest.  It  is  a  book  to 
delight  not  only  the  nature  lover  but  the  man 
found  of  adventure. 

Sport  Indeed.  By  Thomas  Martindale,  with 
illustrations  and  photograpbs  by  the 
author.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

/^NE  of  those  books  for  which  there  is  no 
^^  need  and  certainly  no  excuse  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  please  Mr.  Martindale  to 
be  an  author.  It  contains  the  detailed  accounts 
of  a  few  hunts  after  moose  and  caribou,  which 
do  not  difTer  the  slightest  from  thousands  of 
other  hunts  taken  by  the  average  man  who 
goes  into  the  woods.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
book  for  the  experienced  hunter  or  for  the 
tyro. 

Affiateur  Fish  Culture.  Bv  Charles  Edward 
Walker.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Westminster. 

A  S  THE  development  of  American  country 

life    progresses    there    is    a    demand    for 

practical    information    regarding    fish    culture. 

This   book   will   furnish   a   great   many   useful 

hints.      It   deals  chiefly   with  the  trouts,  and 

'ts  most  valuable  suggestions  relate  to  stock- 

"^g  ponds  with  food,  hatching,  and  caring  for 

the  young.     There  is  also  an  interesting  chap- 

^^r  on  the  enemies  of  trout. 


The  Blazed  Trail.    By  Stewart  Edward  White. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

npHIS  is  a  story  of  the  Michigan  lumUr 
'*  woods.  The  author  is  one  of  those  nu-n 
who  can  invent  a  good,  soul  stirring  plot  and 
weave  around  it  the  atmosphere  of  the  fon'^t. 
His  hero  is  a  timber  looker  •  who  spies  rmt 
choice  pine  lands,  and  later  fights  for  his  hold- 
ings with  a  lumber  octopus.  Throughout  the 
story  one  smells  the  odor  of  hemlock,  hear-* 
the  splash  of  the  leaping  trout,  and  meet<t  face 
to  face  the  buckskin-clad  Indian.  There  is  a 
sprinkling  of  wholesome  philosophy  throui;!!- 
out  the  book  and  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  any 
outdoor  lover's  library. 

American  Duck  Shooting.  By  George  Bird 
Grimmel.  Forest  and  Stream  Publisli- 
ing  Company. 

A  TEXTBOOK  so  far  as  the  ducks  are  con- 
^^  cerned,  describing  each  species  and 
showing  portraits  of  many  of  them.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  shooting  is  much  useful  in- 
formation and  many  practical  suggestions.  In 
conjunction  with  all  sportsmen,  the  author 
condemns  spring  shooting  and  the  killing  of 
ducks  from  a  battery.  A  very  useful  book  in 
any  sportsman's  library.  The  best  of  the  kind 
yet  published. 

Stag  Hunting  on  Exmoor.  By  Philip  Evered, 
illustrated.  Alexander  Dedham  &  Com- 
pany. 

A  N  ACCOUNT  of  the  chase  of  the  wild  red 
deer  on  Exmoor — the  most  glorious 
hunting  country  in  all  England — and  of  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  hounds — the  most  sport - 
giving  and  famous  in  the  world.  The  volume 
is  handsomely  illustrated  and  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  hunting  man. 

The  Wild  Fowlers.    Bv  Charles  Bradford.    G. 
P.  Putnam  &  Sons. 

npHE  very  commendable  intention  of  this 
^  book  is  to  preach  moderation  in  the  kill- 
ing of  game  and  to  argue  for  the  abolishment 
of  battery  and  spring  shooting  of  water  fowl, 
but  the  arguments  might  all  have  been  easily 
expressed  within  the  compass  of  a  newspaper 
column.  The  attempt  to  put  these  principles 
into  a  story  results  in  a  very  uninteresting 
and  commonplace  little  sketch  which  would 
bore  any  reader  before  he  had  got  through  the 
first  chapter. 
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THE   OLD   ROAD   COACH* 


By  HENRY  H.  S.  PEARSE 


IX  THE  art  of  coachmanship  we  know 
very  little  to-day  that  our  great- 
grandfathers could  not  have  taught 
us.  Members  of  our  modern  four-in-hand 
clubs,  with  all  their  advantages,  have  ac- 
quired no  greater  skill  or  more  artistic 
finish  than  the  humbler  craftsmen  of  a 
century  ago  could  claim;  and,  as  for  nerve 
in  handling  a  rough  team  under  difficulties, 
the  tippling  old  professionals,  beside  whom 
the  sentimental  damsels  of  early  Georgian 
days  sat  with  trustful  confidence,  could 
probably  have  given  points  to  the  modern 
Jehus  who  pride  themselves  on  dexterity  in 
threading  their  way  through  a  Piccadilly 
crowd.  The  famous  Yuba  Bill's  cool  mas- 
terfulness over  the  rawest  team  that  could 
be  put  together  in  the  Deadwood  coach  was 
a  thing  to  delight  a  skilful  practitioner's 
heart,  and  I  have  seen  Basuto  boys  drive 
wayward  mules  through  most  difficult 
places  in  a  style  that  the  best  whip  of  any 
crack  club  might  be  proud  to  emulate ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  have 
faced  difficulties  and  dangers  more  reso- 
lutely or  got  out  of  them  with  more  credit 
than  the  old  stage  coachman,  who,  year  in, 
year  out,  was  always  on  the  box  until  his 
fingers  became  too  stiff  to  play  lightly  with 
the  bits  of  restive  leaders  and  his  whip 
hand  had  lost  its  cunning.  Those  were 
leisurely  times  when  a  stage  coach  took 
fourteen  days  to  cover  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven    miles    between  London 

*  All  rights  reserred  bj  the  author. 


and  Edinburgh;  but  John  Macadam  was  in 
his  infancy  then  and  the  roads,  rough  as 
river  beds  in  places,  might  have  shaken 
strong  language  out  of  even  a  taciturn 
California  driver,  accustomed  all  his  life 
to  ways  that  were  anything  but  smooth. 
The  horses  of  that  age  had  some  mettle  in 
their  bulky  composition,  with  manners  not 
of  the  best.  A  nervous  amateur  would 
have  found  them  very  awkward  customers 
to  handle.  Yet  the  rawest  and  most  wilful 
teams  were  brought  quickly  to  subjection 
by  art  as  perfect,  if  not  so  finicky  i|j  its 
perfection,  as  anything  to  be  seen  now  on 
the  box  of  a  club  coach. 

From  the  formal  prints  of  a  period 
somewhat  later  we  may  see  that  the  profes- 
sional whips,  delineated  by  Sawray  Gilpin, 
Robert  Pollard,  and  Sartorius,  were  con- 
summate masters  of  a  craft  that  has  not 
developed  much  in  any  essential  point 
since  Boadicea  and  her  bold  warriors  drove 
their  chariots  in  a  furious  charge  against 
the  compact  legions  of  Suetonius.  There 
was  not  much  in  common  perhaps  between 
a  charioteer  of  the  Iceni  and  an  eighteenth 
century  coachman,  except  their  proficiency 
in  a  craft  the  fascinations  of  which  must 
have  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  both, 
though  possibly  in  different  degrees.  What 
that  fascination  is,  no  writer  ancient  or 
modern  has  been  able  to  tell  us,  but  its 
hold  was  as  strong  on  professionals  who 
had  to  drive  night  and  day  for  a  living  as 
on  amateurs  innumerable  who  have  taken 
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to  it  as  a  sport.  Dickena,  though  he  prob- 
ably never  handled  the  ribbons,  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  spell,  and  could  make  his 
readers  feel  it  not  less  than  De  Quintey, 
who  wrote  like  a  craftsman.  Driving  clubs 
had  not  come  into  existence  when  the 
eighteenth  century  closed,  but  coaching  as 
a  sport  in  which  every  country  gentleman 
was  supposed  to  show  some  skill  flourished 
much  earlier.  Even  grim  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  ambitious  of  distinction  in  that  line 
and  appeared  at  least  once  on  the  box  of  a 
drufi  in  Hyde  Park.  He  got  no  further, 
however,  than  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
it  is  easier  for  some  men  to  rule  a  state 
than  to  drive  a  four-in-hand.  Contempo- 
rar.v  chronicles  make  no  mention  of  his 
later  achievements  as  a  whip,  but  we  may 
-fely  a.ssvime  that  Cromwell  lacked  the 
"l-miiy-care  nerve  of  the  eccentric  Lord 


ho,  in  another  centur;,  gained 
by  driring    a    team  of  Btagi, 
handled  with  consummate  d«i- 
til  one  da.T  the  Sussex  houink 
I  line  and  ran  him  tu  ground  in 
yard  of  the  Ram  Inn  at  New- 
}uch  is  the  enthusiasm  that  has 
perpetuate  all   the  charms  of 
np  days  while  their  discomforts 
srs  are  forgotten.     Even  a  i»n- 
men  and  women,  whose  bones 
3  ached  for  weeks  aft«r  a  long 
From   the  jolting   of  springiest 
coaches    on    villainously 
roug'h    roads,    would    grow 
garrulous  about  the  charms 
of   traveling   through  rural 
England.     All  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  grumblings  over  th* 
dearness    and    dirtiness   of 
wayside  inns  do  not  dull  hU 
lively    zest    for    the   adven- 
tures incidental  to  goumej' 
coach   when   George  the  Third 
.     The  lumbering  public  vehicle 
me  did  not  lend  itself  to  inuocu- 
e  for  travelers  and  could  not  be 
ist  over  tho.se  rough  old  roads 
inger  of  jolting  off  half  its  load, 
if  mail  coaches  brought  another 
ring  from  the  smart  drag  of  t^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  outside 
chwere  limited  in  number  bylair 
be  necessity  for  carrying  mui'K 
uuftftuft^i  on  top  where  the  guard  couliJ 
keep  vigilant  watch  over  it.    Mr.  Georpe 
Lane  Fox  of  Bramham  Moor  had  a  coach 
built  on  the  exact  model  of  the  7ork  mail 
which  he  had  driven  regularly  in  the  earlv 
thirties,  taking  turns  with  a  professional. 
Built  for  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of 
long  journeys   in  all  weathers,  and  there- 
fore heavier  than  mere  considerations  of 
stability  demand,  this  coach  was  first  in 
his  favor  to  the  end,  and  it  did  not  look  o"i 
of  place  ten  years  ago  among  the  most 
stylish  of  club  drags.     But  the  man  who 
could  wear  a  swallowtail  coat  in  Rotten 
Row  at  the  close  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
as  he  did  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  and 
excite  nothing  but  respectful  curiosity  in 
the  minds  of  people  to  whom  he  was  un- 
known, might  have  driven  a  chariot  don-n 
Piccadlllv   and  drivers   there  would  have 
saluted  him  as  king  among  coachmen. 

The   wild   west    at   its   wildest  bad  not 
more  terrors  for  timid  folk  than  England 
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of  the  time  when  highwaymen  hamited  the 
shadowy  recesses  of  secluded  woodlands 
by  the  way  or  pounced  upon  their  prey  as 
the  jaded  team  toiled  slowly  across  some 
lonely  wold.  Yet  sentimental  misses  were 
not  to  be  kept  at  home  by  fear  of  such 
mishaps,  and  the  stories  they  told  after  a 
gallant  knight  of  the  road  had  appropri- 
ated their  costly  trinkets  made  pinchbeck 
heroes  of  rascals  like  Claude  Duval  and 
Dick  Tiirpin.  The  caitiffs  knew  all  this 
and  played  their  parts  accordingly.  A 
stern  command  to  "  stand  and  deliver," 
uttered  with  a  manner  that  brooked  no 
refusal,  would  be  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  masked  face  at  the  stage  coach 
window  and  a  polite  request  for  "your 
gold  and  jewelry 
only,  if  you  please." 
But  he  who  made 
that  demand  so 
suavely     took     no 


iat  r 


He  V 


careful  to  keep  any 
male  passengers 
covered  by  a  pistol 
until  the  transfer 
of  property  could  be 
effected,  and  his 
trembling  victims 
knew  full  well  what 
the  penalty  would 
lie  if  they  hesitated 
for 


the 


It 
of 

many  coach  pro- 
prietors to  serve  out 
pistols  and  blunder- 
busses to  travelers 
who  would  have  felt 
more  at  their  ease 
without  such  dan- 
gerous weapons.  At 
any  rate  very  few 
of  them  ever  put  up 
a  good  fight  with 
highwaymen,  possi- 
bly because  the 
tears  and  entreaties 
of  their  fair  com- 
panions —  in  equal 
danger  from  both 
friend  and  foe — dia- 
armed  resistance. 
One  can  understand 
why  men  found  lit- 


tle to  brag  about  in  these  encounters, 
while  any  damsel  who  had  been  through 
such  an  experience  had  hero  worship  for 
the  triumphnut  villain  only.  Such  is  the 
perversity  of  feminine  nature. 

At  a  later  date,  when  His  llajesly's 
mails  with  much  bullion  were  carried  by 
stage  coach,  the  tables  were  often  turned 
by  coachmen  and  guards,  who  at  times 
stuck  manfully  to  their  posts  and  gave  the 
highwayman  a  warmer  reception  than  he 
had  bargained  for.  These  were  exciting 
times,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  the  law 
forbidding  a  stage  coach  to  carry  more 
than  three  passengers  outside,  was  often 
violated.  To  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
"tips"  they  brought,  numbers  must  have 
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given  a  sense  of  security  except  when 
suspicious  looking  strangers,  who  might 
have  been  in  collusion  with  highwaymen, 
were  among  them,  or  an  informer  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  coach  collecting  evi- 
dence for  a  prosecution  that  might  land 
driver  and  guard  in  prison.  While  that 
law  w^as  in  force  informers  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  its  frequent  infringement,  but 
occasionally  they  would  be  caught  napping 
when  there  were  no  witnesses  about,  or 
none  whose  sympathy  a  "  sneak "  could 
rely  on.  Then  the  coachman  and  his  digni- 
fied colleague  would  seize  their  victim, 
souse  him  well  in  a  horse  pond,  and  leave 
him  there  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ostlers 
and  village  lads,  who,  though  itching  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  game,  discreetly  looked 
another  way  until  the  coach  was  out  of 
sight. 

With  the  advent  of  mail  coaches  and 
macadamized  roads  the  humdrum  weari- 
ness of  slow  stages  disappeared,  while 
speed  gave  an  exhilarating  zest  to  the  or- 
dinary incidents  of  travel  and  the  spice  of 
adventure  was  not  wanting.  Those  were 
the  glorious  days  of  the  road  when  a  man's 
pulses  must  have  been  dull  indeed  if  they 
did  not  quicken  at  the  sound  of  hoofs 
ringing  with  rhythmic  cadence,  bits  and 
chains  jingling  merrily  in  the  frosty  air, 
and  the  quick  breathing  of  horses  as  they 
sped  past  peaceful  homesteads  and  pic- 
turesque villages.  An  amateur  of  the  old 
school  has  told  us  that  these  sounds,  espe- 
cially at  night,  were  "  the  sweetest  of  mu- 
sic "  to  him,  and  he  never  tired  through  all 
the  years  that  he  drove  for  sport,  covering 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  day  after  day  on 
the  Exeter  Quicksilver  and  Telegraph, 
with  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep  between 
times,  or  varied  his  experience  by  long 
excursions  northward  over  the  wild  York- 
shire moors  into  Scotland.  lie  might  have 
told  us  something  also  of  the  rapturous 
delight  that  possesses  a  good  craftsman 
when  lie  feels  a  good  team  bending  read- 
ily to  the  lightest  touch  of  his  hands  on 
the  reins,  as  a  musician's  soul  is  thrilled 
when  his  fingers  sweep  the  strings  of  an 
instrument  he  loves.  Amateur  coachmen 
of  a  century  ago  had  no  driving  clubs  with 
which  to  parade  in  ITyde  Park,  nor  had 
they  dreamed  then  of  running  road 
coaches  as  an  unprofitable  speculation. 
Their  private  drags  were  kept  mainly  for 
ceremonial   visits   and  Bow   at 


race   courses  or   at   the   courtside.    Then 
came   the   golden   age   when  some  choice 
spirits  founded  the  B.  D.  C.  and  met  for 
dinner  at  the  Black  Dog  in  Bedford  afkr 
a  long  drive  from  London.    Most  ardent  of 
members   were    "  glorious "   John  Warde, 
the  fox  hunting  squire,  Mr.  Henry  Ville- 
bon.   Sir   Thomas   Mostyn,   whose  delight 
was  to  put  four  hunters  into  a  team  and. 
by  way  of  first  lesson,  start  them  straight 
ofF  on  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so. 
Sir  Harry  Peyton,  whom   Thackeray  im- 
mortalized  as    the   last    survivor   of   that 
school,  used  to  be  seen  always  with  a  team 
of  grays,  and  Squire  Annesley  with  straw- 
berry  roans.      Mr.   John   Warde's   favors 
must  have  been  pretty  well  divided  between 
the  saddle  and  the  box  seat,  as  he  drove  the 
mail  up  from  Hungerford  to  London  on 
non-hunting   days.     The   eighth  Duke  of 
Beaufort  '(then    Marquis    of    Worcester) 
was  as  well  known  as  any  professional  on 
the  Bath  Road  before  he  helped  to  found 
the  Four-in-hand  Club.     Later  he  started 
a  coach  on  the  Brighton  Road  and  ran  it 
for  profit  or  loss  until  the  days  of  such 
things  seemed  to  be  numbered.    On  all  the 
main  roads  out  of  London  coachmen  found 
peers  or  rich  commoners  who  were  anxious 
to  keep  their  hands  in  practise  by  driving 
long  stages  whenever  they  had  the  chance; 
and   it   is   from   their   testimony  that  we 
know  how  good  was  the  art  of  such  pro- 
fessionals as  Charles  Jones,  Robert  Brack- 
enbury,     Charles     W^ard,     Philip    Carter, 
James  Witherington,  Will  Harbridge,  and 
Joe  Tollitt,  who  were  sportsmen  all,  and 
whose  generous  tributes  to  their  predeces- 
sors on  the  road  prove  that  coachmanship 
as  a  fine  art  has  improved  very  little  sine? 
the  nineteenth  century  dawned.     Chark^s 
Ward,   who   taught   many   officers  of  the 
Plymouth  garrison  and  young  Devonians 
to  drive  a  generation  ago,  was  the  last  to 
run  a  mail  coach,  which  kept  the  road  be- 
tween Truro  and  Plymouth  well  into  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century.     Among 
my  pleasantest  recollections  was  a  drive 
beside  him  on  the  tallyho  through  beauti- 
ful   Cornish    valleys     and    across    breezy 
moorlands  on  my  way  to  school  at  Pen- 
zance.     It    was    he    who    initiated    many 
celebrities  of  modern  coaching  clubs  into 
the  craft  that  his  father  (  "  one  of  the  best 
whips  of  his  day  "  )  had  taught  him.    If 
reminiscences    of    the    Ward    family    in 
"  three  generations  "  could  be  written  they 
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would  embrace  every  era  of  English  stage 
coaching,  and  they  would  make  a  stirring 
story  of  times  when  men  so  loved  that  life 
on  the  road  that  they  would  give  up  bril- 
liant chances  or  the  prospects  of  domestic 
bliss  for  the  sake  of  its  fascinations. 

For  them  exposure  to  rain  or  blinding 
snow  storms,  that  filled  the  roads  axle 
deep,  or  frost  so  severe  that  their  hats 
could  only  be  taken  off  after  a  thawing 
process,  were  but  incidents  to  be  laughed 
over  and  forgotten  when  spring  sunshine 
brought  out  the  fresh  young  foliage  in 
wooded  valleys  and  all  the  sweet  charms 
of  rural  England.  Those  old  coachmen 
took  keen  delight  in  romantic  scenery  as 
in  sport.  They  were  jealous  for  their  rep- 
utations, too,  and  prided  themselves  on 
being  able  to  cover  a  long  distance  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  without  distressing 
their  horses.  Rival  coachmen  would  race 
each  other  stage  after  stage,  and  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  with  the  driver  of  a  mail 
to  be  always  first  at  the  end  of  a  journey, 
though  private  proprietors  did  all  they 
could  to  gain  that  distinction — ^winking  at 
the  risks  their  coachmen  ran — and  pas- 
sengers were  nothing  loth  to  encourage 
trials  of  speed  wherewith  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  traveling.  Some  still  living 
can  remember  those  galloping  matches  be- 
tween the  Telegraph  and  Quicksilver  which 
used  to  cover  fifty-five  miles  from  Exeter 
to  Devonport  in  less  than  four  hours  every 
day.  That  was  a  brilliant  record  even  for 
the  age  of  fast  coaching  when  mails  on 
the  old  North  Road  had  reduced  the  time 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  from  a 
fortnight  to  forty-two  hours  and  twenty- 
three  minutes.  The  coachman  was  a  great 
personage  then,  and  bearer  of  good  news 
and  bad,  and  gossip  from  the  teeming 
world  into  quiet  villages  where  newspapers 
came  no  more  than  once  a  week. 

No  wonder  that  amateur  whips  were  not 
the  only  people  who  liked  to  sit  on  the 
box  seat  beside  the  oracle,  listening 
eagerly  to  everything  that  fell  from  his 
lips.  On  his  part  he  was  not  averse  to 
having  them  there,  especially  if  they  had 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  and  musical, 
merry  voices.  Even  the  elder  Weller 
would  have  agreed  with  the  old  coaching 
song  that  "  a  petticoat  on  the  box  "  is  not 
out  of  place,  "  Vos  a  coachman's  a  privi- 
leged indiwidual,  'cos  a  coachman  may  do 
vithout  suspicion  wot  other  men  may  not. 


'cos  a  coachman  may  be  on  the  wery 
amicablest  terms  with  eighty  mfle  o* 
females,  and  yet  nobody  think  that  he  ewr 
means  to  marry  any  vun  among  'em. 
And  wot  other  man  can  say  the  samr. 
Sammy?"  Rather  than  see  a  pretty  girl 
mope  inside,  when  he  knew  she  was  long- 
ing to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  scenery 
on  a  box  seat,  the  gallant  old  whip  who 
shared  Mr.  Weller's  views  would  even 
make  room  for  two  damsels  beside  him  and 
be  happy  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  in- 
former. He  may  never  have  been  "  sworn 
at  Highgate  *'  as  old  drivers  on  the  North 
Road  were,  but  one  may  be  sure  that  he 
did  his  best  to  keep  the  time  honored  oath 
"  not  to  drink  small  beer  when  he  could 
get  strong,  not  to  kiss  the  maid  when  ht* 
could  kiss  the  mistress,  and  never  to  pa^^ 
that  house  without  calling  to  have  a  bottk- 
of  champagne."  They  were  not  all  topers, 
but  they  liked  the  good  things  of  hie  and 
occasional  leisure  to  enjoy  them.  Mrs. 
Nelson,  of  the  Bull  Inn,  Aldgate,  knew 
their  tastes  in  this  respect  and  took  can- 
to cater  for  them  at  least  once  a  year  Vy 
inviting  all  the  coachmen  and  guards  in 
her  service  to  a  great  dinner  at  Christmas 
time.  The  feast  lasted  three  days,  so  that 
all  might  partake  of  it.  Some  of  b*^r 
guards  wore  scarlet  coats  like  the  kings 
men  in  charge  of  mails,  and  they  were  ex- 
pected to  appear  at  dinner  in  this  gor- 
geous garb.  It  was  etiquette  on  th«^<t' 
occasions  for  guests  to  address  each  other 
not  by  their  proper  names,  but  by  the  tide 
of  the  roads  they  worked.  So  '*  Exeter  ** 
and  "  York  "  or  "  Norwich  "  and  ^  Hert- 
ford "  would  punctiliously  discuss  ques- 
tions of  precedence  before  seating  them- 
selves at  table,  each  protesting  that  he 
could  not  presume  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
a  senior.  "  Age  before  honesty,"  was  their 
polite  way  of  putting  it.  The  Bull  hm 
was  at  other  times  a  favorite  meeting 
place  for  amateurs  who  delighted  to  fore- 
gather there  with  their  professional  men- 
tors from  west  and  east  and  north  to 
chat  over  old  days  and  to  hear  the  latest 
gossip  about  kindred  spirits  whose  paths 
lay  apart. 

From  its  earliest  institution  coachinir 
was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  all  classes 
of  its  votaries,  and  a  medium  of  svmpa* 
thetic  communication  between  men  of  sin* 
ilar  tastes,  who  may  only  have  kno«m 
each    other   by   reputation    on    the  road 


rindow,  and  i  poliu  reque 


There  was  freemasonry  tiioro  expressive 
tlian  words  in  the  upward  motion  of  elbows 
when  coach  met  coach  or  in  the  flourish 
of  a  whipstock  hofore  it  was  broiiRht  to 
the  salute  responsive  to  a  sign  from  some 
passing  stranger.  Alt  the  fraternity  rec- 
omtiEOft  one  code  and  made  it  a  passport 
to  fcnod  fellowship  everywhere.  Dlstin- 
(cuinhed  nmateiirs  were  known  by  report  to 
professionals  who  had  never  seen  them. 
If  a  Carew  or  a  Palk  or  a  Somerset 
from  the  west  country  jonrneyed  into  the 
north,  or  a  Yorkshire  eelchritv  went  tour- 
ing through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  he 
would  be  made  free  of  the  box  without 


formal  introduction, and  the  regular  driver 
had  no  acriiplea  about  handing  over  the 
ribbons  to  one  who  did  all  the  work  but 
took  none  of  the  tips.  A  good  story, 
however,  is  told  of  Lord  Macdonald  and 
Tom  Holtb,v  when  they  drove  into  York 
for  the  last  time  on  the  old  North  Mail. 
Lord  Macdonald  had  the  ribbons  and  Tom 
was  his  box  sent  passenger.  "  Remember 
the  coachman,  sir."  said  his  lordship  as  he 
pulled  up  at  the  Black  Swan.  "  So  I  will, 
my  lord,"  answered  Tom,  "  if  you  will  re- 
meml>er  the  guard."  To  which  Lord  Mac- 
donald replied,  "  I'll  give  him  double  what 
you    give    me    anyhow."      "  Done,"    said 
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Holtby,  putting  a  fiver  promptly  into  the 
peer's  hand.  With  a  rueful  face  Lord 
Macdonald  handed  over  £10  to  Day,  the 
guard,  and  turning  to  Iloltby  said,  **  I've 
had  you  for  five  pounds  anyway,  Tom." 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  lord,"  was  the  cheery 
rejoinder,  "  Day  and  I  understand  each 
other,  and  I  shall  clear  two  pounds  ten 
by  the  deal." 

One  often  wonders  what  became  of  the 
old  coachman  when  railways  drove  the  last 
of  the  mails  ofF  the  road  and  those  who 
had  known  few  pleasures  that  were  not 
associated  with  the  movements  of  lively 
teams  and  the  hum  of  rolling  wheels  or 
genial  intercourse  with  the  traveling 
world  could  enjoy  those  things  no  more. 
There  must  be  deep  pathos  in  the  unwrit- 
ten romance  of  that  period-  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  drivers  of  stage  coaches  had 
no  aptitude  or  inclination  for  other  work 
though  they  were  masters  of  their  own. 
Many  a  time  in  boyhood  I  have  heard 
amateur  whips  pay  admiring  tribute  to  the 
professionals  of  an  older  generation  who, 
for  all  their  dissolute  habits  and  un- 
couth ness,  were  workmen  to  the  core 
with  hands  as  gentle  as  a  woman's.  Bob 
Pointer,  who  taught  many  Oxford  under- 
graduates how  to  handle  an  awkward  team, 
was  one  of  the  hard  drinkers,  but  nobody 
ever  saw  him  in  "  difficulties  "  to  which  his 
skill  was  not  equal.  His  wise  maxims  are 
still  remembered  and  worth  remembering: 
"  Xever  let  your  horses  know  you  are 
driving  them,  or,  like  women,  they  may  get 
restive.  Don't  pull  and  haul  and  stick 
your  elbows  akimbo;  keep  your  hands  as 
though  you  were  playing  the  piano;  let 
every  horse  be  at  work  and  don't  get  flur- 
ried; handle  their  mouths  lightly;  do  all 
this  and  you  might  even  drive  four  young 
ladies  without  ever  ruffling  their  feathers 
or  their  tempers." 

Tie  and  others  like  him  could  drive  the 
worst  tempered  teams  on  roads  bad  or 
good,  through  storm  and  rain,  snow  or  fog, 
year  after  year  without  mishap.  The  pro- 
prietors who  horsed  a  mail  on  the  "  town- 
end  "  stages  out  of  cathedral  cities  like 
York,  Bath,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  or  into 
London,  had  always  sporting  teams  with 
which  to  make  a  brave  show  before  the 
eyes  of  admiring  multitudes.  There  was 
great  rivalry  among  them  as  to  who 
should  have  the  most  perfectly  matched,  or 


the  oddest  colored,  or  the  showiest  lot  for 
this  purpose.    Ostlers  at  rival  inns  of  the 
villages  where  coaches  stopped  for  the  last 
change,  vied  with  each  other  in  taming 
out  their  teams  in  the  pink  of  condition 
and  perfectly  appointed — ^the  harness  shin- 
ing like  polished  ebony,  the  bits,  chains, 
buckles,  and  terrets  burnished  to  the  high- 
est point  of  metallic  lustre.     But  on  the 
middle  stages  it  was  quite  another  thing. 
There  the  mail  coach  driver  had  often  to 
put  up  with  anything  in  horseflesh  that  t 
parsimonious  publican  who  owned  a  sta^ 
of  the  road  and  meant   to   make   it  paj 
chose  to  give  him.     A  weak-kneed  crodt, 
a   skittish   thoroughbred,  an   ill-tempered 
corktail,  and  a   raw  yoongster  might  be 
put  together  for  him  to  do  with  as  best 
he  could.    Passengers,  watching  him  as  be 
tightened  this  rein,  or  played  lightly  with 
a  finger  on  that,  laid  his  whipstock  gently 
on  the  near  wheeler's  flanks,  or  brought  its 
long  lash  deftly  under  the  bar  to  give  the 
off  leader  a  timely  hint,  little  thought  how 
much  depended  on  their  driver's  nerve  and 
skill.     Still  less  did   they  know  when  he 
sent  the  team  downhill  at  a  gallop  that  it 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  hope 
to  keep  the  groggy  ones  on  their  legs.    We 
may  sigh  over  the  days  that  are  gone,  «? 
Thackeray  did  half  a  century  ago  when  he 
wrote  his  semi -satirical  lament  on  the  de- 
cadence of  rapid  driving,  which  had  de- 
serted   England     and     "  trotted    over  to 
America."     But    distance   lends   enclunt- 
ment  to  the  view  of  such  things,  and  it  is 
pleasanter  perhaps  to  conjure  up  mental 
pictures  of  the  old  coachman,  whose  crtft 
is  still  with  us,  than  it  would  be  to  reviit 
in  actual   experience  all   the  discomforts 
and  perils  that  were  associated  with  the 
road  in  old  days.    Our  ancestors,  who  hid 
to  live  that  life  because  there  was  no  other, 
did  not  see  its  romantic  side  as  we  do.  I^t 
us  be  thankful  therefore  that  the  roads  of 
pleasant  England  are  still  open  to  us  if 
we  care  to  take  them ;  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  delights  of  coaching  in  summer  time 
through  leafy  lanes  and  valleys  mu^na^ 
ous  with  brooks  or  over  open  moors  breath- 
ing the  sweet   fragrance  of  heather  and 
bracken ;  that  some  of  us  may  still  practise 
the  coachman's  art  for  sport,  knowing  all 
the  joys  our  grandfathers  knew  and  let- 
ting the  things  that  vexed  them  slip  in^ 
the  dim  region  of  romance. 
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By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 


THE  frciBs  siiin  tho  opeiiiiij;  chnrus. 
With  tilt'  first  peop  of  Rrefn  aiid  tho 
punguiit  breath  of  catkin  potion  on 
the  wiiul,  morning  anil  evening  vesper  is 
caroled  by  a  thousand  voices,  and  a  pman 
of  pruisL'  (trofts  every  passing  shower. 
The  monient  the  sun  shows  his  face.orangc 
bellied  tree  toads,  with  baeks  like  an  un- 
usually brilliant  tiehen.  plaster  themselves 
to  limbs  from  u'hieh  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  them,  and  in  solo,  duet,  and 
full  chorus  set  up  a  never  ending  petition 
for  rain.  Bullfrogs  drum  until  one  won- 
ders what  the  size  of  their  bodies  woidd  be 
were  they  in  proportion  to  their  vocal 
powers.  "Vai  Q'ltourhe!  Pat  O'Bourke! 
Pit  O'Rourke!''  rolls  Father  Bidlfrofr's 
basso  profundo,  "  Ool  drtini:!  Got  drunk! 
Got  drunk!"  echoes  his  wife's  contralto 
responsive.  "  Kpel  'im!  Krel  'im!  Keel 
'im !  "  pipes  the  baby's  shrill  treble.  But  it 
is  only  for  a  few  days  that  the  frogs  are 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  music  of  the 
marsh,  for  when  the  irreen  hyla  pipea  and 
the  hullfroj!  drums,  the  whole  aquatic  or- 
chestra and  the  full  chorus  make  haste  to 
join  them. 

Xowhere  else  in  nature  do  scales,  fur. 
feathers,  and  delicate,  gauzy,  winged  things 
meet  in  such  commonalty  as  in  (he  marsh. 
Here  black  bass,  muskrat,  and  blue  heron 
seek  their  fond  in  the  same  water.  It  is 
nature's  paradise.  Through  earth's  long 
winter  sleep  it  is  the  barest  and  dreariest 
of  places.  All  those  tender,  succolenl 
ater  plants  and  vines  droop  their  grace- 


ful heads  with  the  first  black  frost  and  In- 
come a  mass  of  tiecayiiig  vegetation.  It  h 
pregnant  with  life  none  the  less,  for  frnm 
it  come  the  earliest  signs  of  spriuj;'- 
awakening.  After  the  bursting  of  its  cat 
kins  and  the  chorus  of  its  frogs,  it  lakc:- 
just  a  few  days  of  shine  and  shower  to 
tjansform  the  marsh  into  a  veritable  faitj- 
land.  Graceful  growing,  gaily  colon-'l 
plants  and  flowers  meet  you  at  every  tun 
and  the  air  is  vibrant  with  exquisite  mu^iv. 
Like  magic-  spring  up  water  grasses,  bull 
rushes,  cattails,  flags,  ferns,  and  delieatr, 
lacy  vines  and  creeping  things,  while  nu'S- 
and  air  plants  trail  overhead,  Creepiiii; 
mosses  on  stump  and  log  renew  their  velvei. 
and  lichens  are  painted  anew  in  an  unctiil- 
ing  variety  of  gray  and  green.  Lily  pads 
float  the  surface,  furnishing  choir  lofts  fnr 
the  frogs,  sun  parlors  for  tiny  turtles,  and 
hunting  grounds  for  wire  legged  little  saii- 
derlings.  White  lilies  lift  faces  of  snow  t  > 
the  morning  and  resemble  star  refleclimi- 
at  night,  while  the  yellow  are  the  ptiresi 
gold  of  nature'.'?  alchemy.  Delicate  marsh 
flowers  and  blue  flags  bloom,  and  clumps  of 
foxfire,  like  flaming  torches,  set  the  marsh 
ablaze. 

And  the  music!  It  is  unceasing,  and  ir 
is  all  so  good.  Sweet  as  .I-^olian  harps  i- 
the  music  of  the  wind  sobbing  through  the 
branches,  the  rushes  rustling  with  earh 
passing  breeze,  and  the  softly  lappiiif 
water.  There  crickets  sing  as  cheerily  us 
under  the  hearthstone;  grasshoppers  voice 
constant     praise     of     the     sweet     marsh 
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griiBs;  honoy  ladon  wild  bees  drone  over 
the  pollen;  singing  snake  feeders  sway  on 
the  rushes;  the  locusts  hum  and  hum  in 
boundless  content,  and  the  katydids — 
surely  it  must  have  been  some  very,  very 
delightful  thing  that  Katy  did!  Even  ran- 
cor would  not  keep  alive  an  evil  deed  all 
adown  time  since  the  morning-  of  creation. 
There  is  muaic  in  the  voices  of  the 
furred  people.  It  may  seem  like  sniffling, 
grunting,  and  growling  to  us,  hut  that  is 
because  we  fail  in  our  translalions.  They 
are    searching    for    food,    building    their 


to  those  so  ill  sympathy  with  it  as  tn  inter- 
pret it  aright-  Long  before  the  marsh  is 
ready,  its  feathered  denizens  are  hovering 
about,  filling  the  air  with  exquisite  music 
while  they  wait  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  to  begin  the  superstructure 
of  their  homea.  Marsh  wrens  intersperse 
their  love  song's  with  scolding  chatter  W- 
cause  the  rushes  grow  so  slowly.  While 
they  wait,  red-winged  blackbirds,  true 
children  of  the  marsh,  rock  on  the  flaps  ami 
swell  their  throats  with  notes  so  liquid  anJ 
golden  that  in  all  birdland  there  is  but  a 


"  Gnccfalirowiiic  ciilT  ™lond  pi 


homes,  raising  their  babies,  and  loving  and 
caring  for  their  mates  just  as  human  folk 
do,  and  when  undisturbed  almost  all  their 
notea  orn  of  love  and  tenderness.  There  is 
music  in  the  water.  Ask  any  lover  of 
marshy  places  to  name  ,vou  a  sweoter  noti; 
than  the  s|ilash  of  black  baas,  so  full  of 
abundant  life  they  cannot  always  keep  be- 
neath the  surface. 

But  of  all  nature's  minstrelsy  the  palm 
must  always  be  awarded  the  birds.  The 
fact  that  the  music  of  the  marsh  is  distinc- 
tive with  the  location  only  makes  it  dearer 


faint  breath  of  harmony  above  their  "C 
ka-lee  and  *'  Con-qut-r-ee ' "  to  awarrf  ih'i" 
closest  competitor. 

Enough  of  tho  instincts  of  his  pl""f 
family  ciinB  about  the  killdeer  to  indm- 
one  to  iK-hevo  that  hi>  ia  „  true  marsh  l^i'l; 
i'-ilf  n.T  '"^  ^"^«ble  cry  "A^fW-; 
A  ai'deer!  from  cloudland  above  it  inf"* 
spring.even  at  times  before  the " Sprinp " 
therpTn  tK^'V*'''  ^"^^  and  docs  h«  bunlicS 
there  in  the  first  aoarcitv  of  food. but*" 
nesting  time  como«  he  ia  quite  »^  l^' '" 
1  sboui 
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marsh  or  stream.  There  are  two  peculi- 
arities of  the  killdeer  always  worth  men- 
tioning. Since  they  nest  in  a  mere  little 
holluw  of  earth,  with  only  a  few  clods  and 
chips  drawn  about,  their  eggs  arc  so  col- 
ored as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  their 
surroundings,  and  so  sharply  pointed  that 
the  aeverest  winds  only  circle  them  about 
on  their  base,  but  will  not  roll  them  away; 
as  a  further  preventive  of  this  the  moth- 
ers always  place  them  with  the  four  abrupt 
points  nosing  tofcether.  Also,  the  killdeer 
is  a  fanatic  in  its  devotion  to  its  young. 


Qwarea  she  stands  astride  her  eggs,  val- 
iantly pecking  at  your  hand  and  frequently 
suffering  your  touch  like  a  brooding  domes- 
tic bird. 

Excepting  the  upland  species,  the  rest  of 
the  plovers  are  true  to  the  marsh,  taking 
their  pleasure,  nesting,  and  raising  their 
babies  there,  and  their  notes  are  fsmiliar 
marsh  music.  They  have  a  high,  dear  call 
in  the  mating  season  or  when  making  their 
location  known  to  each  other,  but  real 
plover  music  eomes  when  a  Hock  of  them 
are  training  their  babies  after  the  brooding 


"  Gnbu  xldom  la' 


hen  Ihry  do  Ihey  propel  Oiem 
nnbic  ib  the  udw  poiiiion  thi 


Early  in  the  brooding  period  they  desert 
their  nests  as  readily  as  any  olher  bird. 
But  near  its  close,  when  the  mother  feels 
the  eggs  against  her  breast  vibrating  with 
the  workings  of  little  feet  and  wings 
quickening  into  life ;  when  to  her  straining 
ears  come  the  first  faint  peeps  of  her  shell 
encased  babies,  she  becomes  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom, ready  to  die  at  her 
post.  If  she  sees  your  approach  in  time  to 
dart  a  rod  from  her  nest  by  feigning  a 
broken  wing,  she  can  almost  invariably  tole 
you  from  her  location.  If  you  take  her  un- 


season.  Then  the  peeping  and  cheeping  of 
the  babies  and  the  chatter  and  chirp  of  the 
old  ones  resemble  a  flock  of  ducks  in  vol- 
ume; but  their  notes  are  clearer  and 
sweeter,  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  a 
bird  of  song.  They  are  plump  breasted. 
friendly  little  bodies,  and  in  dry  weather 
go  tilting  about  rotting  logs,  probing  the 
mosses  with  sharp,  dainty  bills  for  worms. 
Four  in  a  row,  they  line  up  and  watch  a 
boat  drift  by  close  enough  to  photograph 
them.  The  coming  of  a  storm  develops 
their  true  plover  nature.    Skimming  along 
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close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  darting 
through  reeds  and  rushes,  wheeling,  dip- 
ping, caUing;  alert,  full  of  life  and  grace; 
clear  of  note  and  sweet  of  tone,  they  seem 
to  glory  in  the  tumult  of  the  elements,  and 
become  a  different  bird  from  their  dry 
weather  selves. 

Another  little  marsh  chatterbox  that  is 
in  every  way  interesting  and  exquisite  is 
the  grebe.  They  can  be  shrill  of  voice  and 
sharp  of  bill  in  the  fright  of  captivity,  but 
at  home  in  the  marsh,  filled  with  domestic 
solicitude,  they  make  their  location  charm- 
ing with  sweet,  tender,  low  voiced  cheep- 
ings  and  chatter  as  they  dart  about  caring 
for  their  babies.  Grebe  babies  are  suffi- 
cient to  thrill  any  heart,  bird  or  human, 
with  tenderness.  Mother  grebes  pull  up 
weeds  from  the  marsh  bed  and  stack  them 
on  a  bit  of  morass,  a  grassy  tuft,  or  drift 
covered  brush  for  a  nest.  They  cover  their 
eggs  on  leaving  them,  and  when  the  little 
ones  are  hatched  their  down  is  scarcely  dry 
before  they  take  to  water.  What  darlings 
they  are!  Sitting  like  an  auk,  where  you 
would  exi)ect  a  tail  to  be  and  it  is  not,  little 
yellow  feet,  not  webbed  like  a  duck's,  but 
the  webbing  in  escallops  on  the  outside  of 
each  flat  toe,  small  armlike  wings,  a  bill 
that  is  sharp  for  a  water  bird,  round  bright 
irised  eyes,  plump  full  breasts  of  finest 
snowwhite  velvet,  backs  striped  much  like  a 
young  quail's  and  not  larger  than  your 
thumb.  On  land  they  are  the  most  helpless 
little  things  imagini^ble.  They  cannot  fly 
until  almost  fiLll  grown,  and  their  legs  are 
so  far  back  on  the  abdomen  they  are  unable 
to  lift  the  weight  of  their  bodies  upon 
them.  They  rise  on  their  feet,  launch 
themselves  forward,  breaking  the  fall  on 
their  breasts  with  the  tips  of  their  wings 
and  so,  like  uncouth  fourfooted  things, 
go  sprawling  until  they  reach  the  water. 
One  can  see  their  comic  look  of  relief  and 
the  deep  breath  they  draw  as  they  strike 
their  native  element.  And  what  a  trans- 
formation! The  prince  of  swimmers  is 
the  baby  grebe.  Like  lightning  play  the 
tiny  escalloped  feet.  They  seem  fairly  to 
glide  over  the  surface,  not  infrequently 
distancing  their  elders. 

The   diving   of  the   grown  grebe   is   so 

nearly  unparalleled  that  in  many  localities 

they   are   called   helldivers,    because    they 

«trike  so  d(*ep  and  remain  so  long  they  are 

posed  to  have  ample  time  to  reach  the 

r  region  and  return  before  they  see  the 


surface  again.  Grebes  do  dive  deep  tad 
long,  but  few  understand  the  trick  to  wiudi 
they  resort.  Diving  shoreward  tbej  come 
up  among  driftwood  or  rushes,  lifting  just 
enough  of  their  small,  sharp  bills  above 
water  to  enable  them  to  breathe,  and  with 
film  covered  eyes  and  waterproof  coats 
comfortably  await  the  passing  of  danger, 
while  their  pursuers  are  crediting  thea 
with  unparalleled  power  of  staying  under 
water.  Their  structural  formation  re- 
mains unchanged  from  babyhood.  Ther 
can  make  a  strong  flight,  but  their  wwg 
feathers  are  almost  spineless,  and  seen 
more  like  fringe  than  quills.  This  feature 
is  prominent  in  the  grebe  illustration  of 
this  sketch.  They  very  seldom  leave  the 
water.  When  they  do  they  propel  them- 
selves forward  with  feet  and  wings  jnst  is 
in  nestling  days,  sit  erect  like  auks,  or  lie 
sunning  in  the  same  position  they  assomf 
in  swimming.  Their  color  is  some  shade 
of  brown  over  the  back,  and  ererybody 
knows  the  breast  of  the  grebe  whether  ther 
realize  what  it  is  or  not.  When  you  see  i 
woman  with  a  band  of  white  plumage  al- 
most invisibly  tinted  with  blue  and 
and  more  strongly  with  golden  brown 
minting  her  hat,  know  that  from  one  to<ii 
of  these  harmless,  lovable,  sweet  voiced  Bt- 
tle  birds  were  stripped  from  chin  to  veal  to 
supply  it.  And  when  you  see  that  other 
woman  wearing  a  cape  the  collar  of  which 
reaches  above  her  ears  and  the  skirt  to  her 
shoulders,  and  it  seems  to  be  made  np  of 
almost  indiscernible  sections  the  size  of 
your  hand,  know  that  each  section  stands 
for  the  life  of  one  of  these  charming  little 
chatterers.  The  breast  of  the  grebe  is  its 
curse.  Its  feathers  are  so  tiny  and  fine  u 
to  be  almost  spineless,  so  thickly  set  ther 
stand  on  end,  and  so  delicately  colored  as 
to  render  adequate  description  impossiWe. 
Crested  grebes  are  killed  without  merer 
for  this  little  patch  of  rare  featherinir.  anu 
the  little  marsh  ones  do  not  escape.  Thert 
is  no  bird  slaughter  for  plumage  more  wan- 
ton, unless  it  be  that  of  the  egret  whiei 
takes  the  life  of  the  brooding  bird  for  i 
few  beautiful  feathers  found  on  the  should- 
ers only  at  nesting  time  and  leaves  ihf 
young  to  die  as  they  may. 

A  tea  party  of  prima  donnas  would  do^ 
develop  sweeter  voices  than  the  incessant 
vocalizing  of  a  party  of  wild  ducks.  Thfj 
make  entrancing  music.  At  one  moment 
notes   of   glad   content   over   motherbooi 
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sunsbine,  and  feaating;  then  an  endearinf; 
call, gathering  their  little  ones  about  tbem; 
then  a  framing,  lest  a  venturesome  baby 
stray  too  far;  then  sntisfaetion  over  an 
pxtra  luscious  worm,and  too  often  the  high 
alarm  cry  ■when  the  water  riffles  with  a  big 
turtle  or  muskrat  coming  their  way. 

The  marsh  music  of  wild  geese  is  the 
same  in  character,  diSeriog  only  in  tone 
from  the  ducks.  The  "Honk!  Honk!"  of 
the  old  gander  that  leads  his  wedge  shaped 
line  in  migration  is  a  familiar  sound. but  it 
gives  small  idea  of  the  vocal  power  he  dis- 
plays ^hen  he  marshals  his  flock  about  the 
lakes   and  rivers  of  Canada. 


rowdy  in  the  marsh.  Soiled  and  dripping, 
he  reaches  a  solid  footing  with  a  look  half 
apologetic,  half  defiant,  exactly  as  if  he 
were  saying:  "  Had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  that, 
hut  why  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  I  did 
it  ?  "  lie  is  a  warm-hearted,  warm-headed, 
impulsive  roustabout,  and  yet  at  a  suspi- 
cious note  introduced  into  his  paradise  he 
can  slink  like  a  cuckoo.  Hie  generous 
crest  flattens  until  it  seems  pasted  down; 
his  oily,  hairlike  plumage  hugs  his  body. 
and  his  eyes  snap  and  pop.  A  frightened 
sheilpoke  trying  to  decide  in  what  direc- 
tion to  &ee  an  unknown  danger  is  an  amus- 
ing   spectacle.     They    are    not    extremely 


The  cry  of  the  sheilpoke  is  an  enlivening 
note  in  the  music  of  the  marsh,  and  rings 
with  the  delight  of  boundless  freedom. 
Coming  unexpectedly,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
startling.  The  sheilpoke  is  of  the  heron 
family,  and  he  is  a  bird  that  deserves  sym- 
pathetic admiration— he  attends  to  his  own 
affairs  so  consistently  and  seems  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  doing  of  it.  He  goes  about 
his  business  in  such  a  "  hammer  and 
tongs  "  style  that  the  heart  warms  to  his 
independence.  Rolling  his  jolly  call,  he 
comes  slashing  and  splashing  through  mud 
and  water  quite  as  frequently  for  pure  mis- 
(Uflf  w  in  search  of  food,  the  veriest 


handsome  birds.  The  old  males  have  a  few 
beautiful  iridescent  feathers  about  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  throat 
is  narrowly  striped  with  cream,  but  their 
general  color  is  a  dull,  dark  brown.  They 
have  smooth  scaled  legs  and  feet  of  green- 
ish yellow,  full  bright  eyes,  and  quite  a 
lively  coloring  on  their  elegantly  shaped 
bills.  They  are  romping,  mischievous, 
free,  wild  birds,  and  no  marsh  orchestra 
would  be  complete  without  their  clear  ring- 
ing notes.  If  it  be  fair  to  laugh  at  any- 
thing that  is  young  and  helpless,  then  baby 
sheilpokes  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  most 
laughable  little  specimens  in  birdland.    A 


m  hTl»  ptp«  iiiMl  (he  bulLAns  it 


long,  slender,  yellow  tinteJ  beak;  long 
slender  nock,  long  slender  body,  long  slon- 
der  legs,  big  popping  eyes,  «ii  insatiable 
appetite,  and  vocal  powers  to  proclaim  it 
loudly  about  their  corner  of  the  marsh. 

But  the  real,  operatic,  high  C  singers 
are  the  bittern,  the  loon,  and  the  blue 
heron.  When  the  bittern  booms,  when  the 
loon  cries,  when  the  blue  heron  screams, 
you  have  heard  the  Calves  and  the  Mclbas 
of  the  marsh,  and  to  which  belongs  the 
palm  each  will  have  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  bittern  and  the  heron  are  of  the  same 
family.  The  bittern  is  plumper  of  body, 
shorter  of  beak  and  leg.  a  handsome  golden 
brown  back,  a  black  line  beginning  al  thi- 
corners  of  the  mouth,  passing  under  the 
eyes  and  gradually  widening  until  it  meets 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  breast  is  of 
creamy  white,  beautifully  outlined  in 
shaded  stripes  of  golden  brown.  Except- 
ing the  white  heron,  which  is  a  bird  of 
snow  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  the  b^ast 
of  the  bittern  is  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
feather  markinjr  in  the  whole  heron  family. 
It  ucsis  on  the  ground  and  its  dowuy,  long 
billed  babies  are  very  interesting. 

Scientists  are  still  discussing  whether 
the  bittern  really  booms.  If  many  of  our 
modern  bird  writers  would  drop'  the  re- 
search of  ancient  authorities  and  go  out 
and  learn  the  birds  by  actual  contact  with 
(hem  (hey  would  soon  have  shoals  of  TiBtly 
more    interesting  matter  to   writ.-   .ilioui. 


Surely  the  bittern  booms.  Go  live  about 
the  haunts  of  one  long  enough  to  beeome 
sufficiently  familiar  with  him  to  photo- 
graph him  and  you  will  learn  for  yourself. 
It  is  on  account  of  his  boom  that  in  back 
ward  localities  he  is  called  the  "thunder 
pumper."  The  boom  supplies  the  '■  thuu- 
der,  and  the  "  pumper  "  arises  from  tiie 
fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  supplied 
with  an  extra  intestine  running  straight 
through  his  anatomy;  that  he  thrusts  his 
beak  into  a  small  puddle  which  he  wishes 
to  explore  for  worms,  and  with  a  "  ra- 
chnolc!  ca-chook!  "  pumps  off  the  water  aud 
feasts  at  his  leisure.  There  are  places 
where  this  belief  is  so  firm  it  would  be  un- 
wise (o  appear  to  think  it  amusing,  and 
the  only  way  to  convince  any  one  of  its 
untruth  would  be  to  diaacct  a  bird  The 
bittern  is  a  fine,  dignified  specimen  He 
likes  to  have  his  beak  and  feet  clean,  and 
manifests  Ins  pride  in  his  beau(iful  plum- 
age by  constantly  dressing  and  keeping  it 
immaculate.  Compared  with  his  cousin 
sheilpoke,  he  differs  as  the  prince  from  the 
fishmonger.  Xo  slashing  and  epiashiug  in 
marsh  muck  and  dirty  water  for  him.  He 
selects  a  clear,  clean  spot,  with  a  slight 
current,  and.  standing  immovable,  eyes  tlu- 
bottom  until  he  sees  signs  of  a  worm  and 
then  with  a  qui^  neat  nip  he  has  it.  He 
if  "  **!*  '^B^ft  bW.  He  mora  with 
hne  PoiHT  JMKMHbi  nd  in  iUght  he  is 
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most  as  surprising,  but  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  loon. 

The  loon  belongs  to  the  Colymbus  family 
of  divers,  of  which  the  grebe  ie  a  second 
branch.  As  a  rule  loons  are  of  the  lakes 
and  marshes  of  the  far  North,  where  their 
erics  are  almost  dreadful.  In  early  spring, 
about  their  nesting  time,  their  vocaliMtion 
is  startling,  especially  in  a  first  experience. 
There  seems  to  be  no  better  description  for 
it  than  a  "cry,"  Woter  carries  sound  bo 
clearly  that  the  cry  seems  almost  intensi- 
fied, and  rolling  across  a  lake  seems  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  cries  of  a  hungry 
panther. 

After  an  experience  with  loon  music  it 
is  almost  a  relief  to  hear  the  rasping 
scream  of  a  blue  heron.  The  whole  family 
of  cranes  and  herons  are  beautiful  marsh 
birds.  The  blue  heron  is  a  fine  specimen, 
at  times  over  forty  inches  in  height,  an 
immense  heak.  strong,  steel  blue  plumage, 
brightly  marked  with  black,  brown,  and 
white;  high  crest,  flowing  beard,  eyes  that 
snap  as  they  vaguely  realize  an  unseen  dan- 
ger, and  feathers  sparkling  with  dew  and 
mist  from  the  wet  rushes  they  feed  among. 
A  heron's  voice  is  at  its  best  when  he 
calls  his  mate,  but  even  then  those  that 
have  studied  bird  notes  under  stress  of 
different  emotions  all  their  lives  would 
have  a  hard  time  to  tell  whether  he  said, 
"Come,  my  love,  this  spot  is  propitious. 
Share  a  morning  treat  with  your  dear- 
est !  "  or  "  Better  keep  away,  old  skin  and 
bones,     there's 


no  ditHcuity  in  understanding,  and  he  em- 
phasizes it  with  beak,  wings,  and  feet.  It  is 
the  hoarse,  rasping  battiecry  of  the  heron, 
and  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 

It  is  the  marsh  that  furnishes  most  of 
the  croak  ings,  the  chatter,  the  quackings. 
the  cacklings,  the  thunder,  the  cries,  and 
the  scTvams  of  birdland.  It  may  seem  dis- 
agreeable as  it  is  written  down,  but  it  >a 
not  so  in  realization.  We  may  think  at 
times  we  would  be  glad  to  not  hear  the 
most  unmusical  of  them  again,  but  they 
are  all  dear  in  their  places,  and  from  the 
damp,  dark,  weird  marsh  life  would  be 
taken  something  of  its  charm  were  any 
one  of  them  to  be  lost.  We  have  learned 
to  know  and  understand  them,  and  they 
have  won  our  sympathy  and  love.  We 
would  miss  the  strident  rasp,  the  flapping 
of  wing:«.  and  the  vision  of  long-legged 
awkwardness  as  the.v  rise  from  the  rushes. 

As  the  season  advances  the  population 
of  the  marsh  is  augmented,  not  only  by 
the  natural  increase  of  its  true  residents, 
but  the  moment  they  nre  free  from  other 
duties  there  come  trooping  to  it,  with  their 
young,  swarms  of  birds  that  love  the  water, 
seeds,  and  insects  that  it  affords.  In  early 
August  the  rushes  are  weighted  with  bobo- 
links and  the  air  golden  with  their  sweet, 
liquid  notes.  A  few  days  later  the  kill- 
deer  and  upland  plover  return,  and  black- 
birds and  tanagcrs  sweep  down  upon  it  in 
countless  numbers.  From  then  until  the 
fall  migrations  marsh  life  is  at  its  fullest 

and  best,  and  if  from  its  babel  of  voices 
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By  HAMBLEN   SEARS 


I. 


IT  HAD  worked  wearily  along  through 
July,  hotter  day  by  day  after  a  cool 
May  and  June,  and  I  was  about  ready 
to  give  up  the  ghost  and  business  along 
with  it,  as  well  as  the  general  struggle  for 
life,  and  to  retire  to  a  deserted  farm  in 
New  England,  continuing  the  rest  of  my 
existence  on  three  hundred  a  year  with  the 
vegetables  and  grass  and  nice  old  weeds 
and  here  and  there  a  lily  of  inexpensive 
and  hardy  roots  that  I  might  consider  how 
it  grew  and  possess  my  soul  in  patience 
until  such  time  as  it  should  suit  Provi- 
dence to  reach  the  end  of  my  span  upon 
this  round  but  overheated  earth.  So  I  sat 
with  an  electric  fan  blowing  hot  air  into 
my  face  and  a  horrible  buzzing  into  my 
ears,  opening  the  inevitable  mail  amidst 
the  inevitable  heat  of  a  New  York  morn- 
ing. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  letters  I  knew 
before  the  seal  of  one  of  them  had  been 
broken;  nothing  but  hopelessly  worded 
business  notes  about  having  received  my 
favor  of  such  and  such  a  date — as  if  a 
letter  from  me  blowing  another  hot  man 
up  could  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination be  considered  a  favor — nothing 
but  this  and  a  bill  or  two  or  three  or  ten 
with  a  polite  request  to  remit  as  this  was 
the  ninth  duplicate  and  the  writer  hap- 
pened by  chance,  at  that  moment,  to  be  in 
need  of  a  little  money,  when — wait!  Who 
wrote  this  letter?  The  fan  buzzed  an  un- 
intelligible reply  and  so  I  opened  it  to  find 
that  Dicky  Williams  in  his  round  and  boy- 
ish hand  bade  me  "  shake  the  shop  and 
slip  the  coop "  and  take  the  12 :50  train 
from  Thirty-fourth  street,  meeting  him  at 
the  dock  at  Glen  Cove  Landing  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
a  station  wagon  would  permit.  **  For," 
quoth  Richard,  "  the  cruise  leaves  here  to- 
morrow morning  at  eight,  and  well  have  a 
week  down  the  Sound  and  a  day  or  two  in 
Newport.  Come  along,  and  don't  be  a 
lamn  fool  and  think  you're  necessary  in 
our  old  shop!    It  will  get  on  just  as  well 


without  you — probably  it  will  be  well  rid  of 
you  for  a  week." 

And  I  sat  back  and  looked  at  the  fan- 
that  awful  fan.  I  think  the  fan  really  did 
it — picturing  to  myself  the  genial  Dicky 
sitting  on  the  broad  white  deck  of  the 
Empress,  his  90-foot  schooner,  as  she  rod*^ 
gracefully  at  her  chains  down  the  Sound. 
Dicky  always  irritated  me  in  those  days, 
for  once  he  had  been  a  poor  artist — poor 
in  the  artistic  sense  also^and  I  had  pitied 
him,  till  one  day  John  Baker  stopped  me  on 
the  street  and  said  with  a  long  face: 

"Have  you  heard  about  Dicky  Will- 
iams ? " 

"  No !      Has  he  had  an  accident  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Dicky  will  never  work  again.*' 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he's  dead  f " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  he.  His  aunt's  dead,  and 
he's  got  something  like  eighty  thousand 
a  year."  And  John,  without  cracking  a 
smile,  walked  on. 

Nor  did  he  ever  work  again.  He  had  a 
sort  of  coming  out  reception  that  lasted 
two  days  and  two  nights  and  then  had  the 
Empress  built  with  great  regard  to  details 
and  with  no  regard  to  expense.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  friends  and  said  that  they 
owed  it  to  him  to  help  him  get  rid  of  the 
eighty  thousand  each  year;  and,  truth  to 
tell,  we  all  did  our  best. 

So  now  it  was  coming  to  the  annual  New 
York  Yacht  Club  cruise  and  here  was 
Dicky  coming  to  time.  I  looked  again  at 
the  barbarian  fan,  and  quietly  grouping 
the  "  favors  "  into  a  neat  pile,  placed  a 
glass  paperweight  upon  them  and  reached 
stealthily  for  my  hat. 

"  Mrs.  Baxter  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  'phone  about  that  lease,  sir,"  said 
the  boy. 

"  Peter,  tell  her  I've  gone  out  of  town.'' 

"  There's  a  man  waiting  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Tell  him  I  am  not  here." 

"  And  a  lady—  " 

"  Tell  her  I  died  suddenly  this  morninp.*' 

"  Will  you  be  back—  " 

"  Not  till  a  week  from  to-morrow." 
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"  If  a  telegram  comes —  " 

"  Keep  it  on  ice  till  I  tell  you  where  I 


» 


am. 

The  back  door  shut,  and  in  two  hours  I 
was  running  out  of  Long  Island  City  on 
the  Glen  Cove  train  with  a  spanking 
sou'wester  on  the  quarter  and  a  bag  under 
the  seat,  and  with  Dicky  and  the  Empress 
together  with  a  long  week  of  the  Lord's 
fresh  air  ahead  of  me. 

u. 

At  a  quarter  past  six  the  next  morning 
there  came  a  knock  at  my  little  stateroom 
door  and  Dick's  voice  bade  me  come  on 
deck  for  a  swim.  Forthwith,  accoutred  as 
I  was  with  pajamas  of  an  alarming  pat- 
tern, I  followed  him  up  the  saloon  com- 
panionway  and  found  the  three  other  ama- 
teur sailors  ready  waiting.  It  was  a  warm 
morning — I  could  see  that  howling  fan  in 
my  mind's  eye  buzzing  away — and  we  went 
over  the  quarter  rail,  over  the  counter,  off 
the  bowsprit  into  the  blue  sea,  climbing 
back  each  time  by  the  gangway  ladder. 
Never  was  such  a  bath  to  cool  the  hide  of 
an  office  slave!  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  we  could  ever  dress  again;  but  as  the 
official  sun  rises  at  eight,  and  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  yachtsmen 
state  that  ladies  may  come  on  deck  at  sun- 
rise, we  had  to  curb  our  uncivilized  ideas, 
and  so  ended  the  morning  bath  by  getting 
dry  in  the  warm  sun  on  deck  as  John 
brought  us  each  a  fine  cup  of  coffee. 

So  the  time  sped  on  and  breakfast  was 
scarcely  over  when  the  Commodore's  sun- 
rise gun  boomed  out  over  Hempstead  Har- 
bor and  the  bright  little  flags  flying  be- 
tween his  main  and  fore  bade  us  get  under 
way  and  be  ready  to  have  our  time  taken 
as  we  started  on  the  long  run  to  New 
Haven.  There  was  a  gentle  easterly  breeze 
which  looked  a  little  sickly  and  promised 
calms  till  noon  and  a  southwest  air,  strong 
or  light  as  might  be,  till  sundown. 

Dick  carried  twenty  men  for  the  cruise 
besides  his  three  guests,  and  we  were  soon 
assigned  to  our  duties  and  working  like 
beavers  to  get  sail  made  on  Her  Majesty 
and  everything  ready  for  heaving  on  the 
mudhook  and  making  for  the  flagship. 

In  refraining  from  having  any  regard 
for  expense  Dicky  had  invested  in  a  com- 
plete new  set  of  Ratsey  sails,  and  there 
never  was  a  prettier  sight  than  Empress 
when,  with  her  huge  mainsail  and  topsail 
setting  like  white  boards,  her  lug  foresail 


well  swayed  up,  a  dozen  of  us  got  on  the 
staysail  and  jib  halyards  and  ran  op  the 
two  big  headsails  as  she  broke  clear  of 
the  bottom  and  fell  slowly  and  gracefnllr 
away  to  port,  heeling  the  least  atom  as  if 
bowing  her  morning  greetings  to  the  god 
of  the  eastern  air.  As  the  poet  mig^t  say, 
you  may  talk  to  me  of  your  beauties  this 
and  that  to  your  heart's  content,  but  for 
real  charm,  for  real  grace,  for  everything 
that  stirs  the  soul  of  man  to  a  love  of  the 
outdoors,  show  me  that  gentle  give  of  the 
craft  to  the  wind  and  the  quick  leap  into 
a  living  from  a  dead  thing  that  comes 
when  a  great  white  swan  dips  her  spoon 
bow  into  the  sea  for  the  first  time  of  a  fair 
morning.  In  a  moment  Empress  was 
shooting  along  through  the  fleet  and  wind- 
ing about  to  get  ready  for  the  schooner 
gun  from  the  Commodore.  All  over  the 
harbor  great  single-stickers — old  cup 
defenders  and  their  rivals — 70-footers, 
schooners,  knockabouts,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  craft  were  getting  under  way;  and 
in  their  midst  here  and  there  black  sm<Ae 
came  from  the  funnels  of  huge  white  steam 
yachts  as  big  as  ocean  greyhounds  of  two 
score  of  years  back.  Everywhere  wn 
bustle  and  energy  in  the  midst  of  the  big 
fleet  that  each  year  in  American  waters 
makes  its  famous  run  down  the  Sound. 

Dick  was  at  the  wheel,  and  as  I  had  a 
stop  watch  I  went  aft  and  stood  by  him  to 
take  the  time  of  the  guns  for  crossing. 
While  there  was  not  enough  air  to  give 
Empre'ss  more  than  her  gentle  heel,  once 
we  were  moving  and  everything  was  coiled 
away  and  shipshape  inboard,  the  men  in 
their  white  clothes  ranged  up  to  windward 
each  squad  close  by  the  fore,  main,  or  jib 
sheets.  We  stood  by  Dick  watching  the 
signals  and  red  balls  on  the  flagship. 
Twenty-five  minutes  past  eight,  and  it 
wanted  five  minutes  to  the  big  schooners 
first  gun.  Dick,  who  while  he  nominaHv 
had  a  captain  really  had  a  first  mate  and 
navigated  his  own  frigate  when  it  came  to 
a  race,  ran  under  the  stem  of  two  or  three 
of  our  class  and  worked  to  windward  of  the 
Commodore. 

Then  came  the  preparatory  gun.  Thtt 
gave  us  ^YQ  minutes  to  get  ready  and  we 
could  cross  any  time  after  the  second  gnn 
and  have  our  time  taken  for  the  next  fii*- 
But  Dick  always  liked  to  get  away  first; 
for  whatever  you  may  say  about  a  waiting 
race,  it   is  a  good    old    principle  to  get 
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ahead  at  the  start,  and  the  stern  chase  then 
becomes  the  traditional  long  one. 

And  so  I  called  the  first,  the  second,  the 
third  minute,  and  then  Dieky  swung  Em- 
press around,  started  the  sheets  a  bit  and 
laid  straight  for  the  line.  Then  came  the 
quarters  and  the  fourth  minute.  Sixty 
seeonds  to  the  line !  Would  we  get  there 
too  soon!  Close  on  our  lea  quarter  under 
the  boom  lay  two  big  schooners,  and  just 


The  line  was  scarcely  twenty  yards  away 
when — boom!  went  our  second  gun  and  I 
got  the  time  of  8.lt.'>.3  a.  m.  of  as  fine  a 
Tuesday  morning  as  ever  dawned,  with 
Empress  first  away  of  all  the  cruise  on  the 
day's  run  up  to  the  mouth  of  Huntington 
Harbor  and  thence  over  to  New  Haven. 
Kvery  sheet  came  in  close  hauled  and  Dick 
luffed  as  far  up  as  he  could,  though  he 
could  not  quite  lay  his  course.    And  so  we 


astern  a  fourth — all  of  our  class — and  we 
could  have  thrown  a  biscuit  aboard  any  of 
them.  It  was  going  to  be  close,  and  if  any- 
liody  lost,  we  should.  But  fortune  fav- 
ored; the  fellow  astern  luffed  to  pft  on 
"ur  weather  and  shin  in  between  us  am) 
the  flagdiip.  but  Dick  cased  his  wheel  and 
fiiVnW  flUed  the  gap. 

iMMf  fMondil     Fifteen  seconds!  and 
■"WnFttoirt  A»  it."  said  Dicky,  gently. 


settled  down  to  the  day's  race  for  special 
cruisinp-trim  cups. 

It  was  close  work  to  the  first  mark  off 
Huntington.  We  had  to  make  one  short 
leg  in  and  run  around  the  buoy  and  then 
ease  off  just  about  fifty  feet  ahead  of  the 
second  boat  with  a  clear  course  straight 
for  the  mouth  of  New  Haven  Harbor. 

As  the  morning  wore  on  the  wind  died 
down  and  the  captain  took  the  wheel  while 
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we  four  stretched  out  on  the  deck  and 
smoked  and  partook  of  several  cooling 
beverages  snd  now  and  then  aat  up  to  see 
one  boat  or  another  getting  a  little  slant 
of  wind  that  carried  her  heyond  us,  and 
watched,  too,  how  the  great  single-stick  era 
easily  drew  through  us  and  took  the  lead 
across  and  down  the  Sound. 

It  was  too  beautiful  on  deck  and  too  in- 
teresting to  go  below  for  lunch,  so  that  the 
obliging  John  brought  us  chicken  and  ham 
anil  ft  bottle  of  beer  on  deck;  whereupon 
we  munched  away  and  talked  and  agreed 
that  so  far  as  mortal  joy  went  it  would  take 
a  large  head  to  get  up  anything  finer  than 
this  same  day  in  late  July  out  upon  the 
waters  of  the  finest  yaehting  ground  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

About  one  o'clock  it  ail  change<l  nsain — 


for  the  better,  if  that  could  be.  For  End- 
denly  out  from  the  west  came  the  aftc^ 
noou  breeze — a  good  stiff  one,  and  ve  could 
run  with  two  topaails,  staysail,  uul  tLe 
huge  balloon  jib  straight  for  the  miik  (at 
ahead.  Down  went  the  graceful  £mpr(M 
till  her  lea  rail  tore  along  through  ihr 
white  sea,  and  now  and  thea  a  fresli 
shower  of  spray  eame  over  the  weather  rail 
to  keep  us  awake  and  alert.  It  was  t  ruo 
like  many  others,  yet  always  so  full  of 
freshness  and  vigor  that  time  can  never 
wither  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variel;. 
And  at  last  we  crossed  the  line  between  the 
buoy  and  the  flagship  oS  New  Haven  end 
dropped  anchor  and  took  in  the  good  boat'; 
sails  a  little  before  sundown  as  the  after- 
noon whitecaps  fell  away  and  a  flat  night 
calm  began  to  settle.  Dinner  over  we  sal 
on  deck  late  into  the  night  talking  o\it  ih>- 
run,  recalling  other  runs,  and  watching  the 
big,  the  small,  the  sail,  and  the  steam  craft 
ernwl  silently  and  stealthily  into  the  ll.-et 
and  drop  asleep  for  the  night. 

Then  came  darkness  and  the  little  pufl- 
ing  launches  that  ran  over  to  the  flagship, 
where  they  lay  awaiting  the  wills  of  their 
owners  like  so  many  insects  clustered  aU>ui 
a  lamp,  and  then  came,  too,  the  guitar,  th. 
banjo,  and  the  voice  drifting  over  ihr 
glassy  water  toward  us  as  we  sipped  .laA 
talked  and  dozed  and  sipped  again. 
in. 

So  the  week  ran  on.  From  New  Haven 
to  New  London  and  on  into  Neirport.  An.ii 
finally  one  clearbreeey  morning  we  worked 
out  by  the  Dumplings  toward  Brciili'n 
Keef  lightship  and  got  into  position  for 
the  Astor  Cup  races.  Empress  had  hnii 
stripped  for  the  great  race.  Cushion?, 
awnings,  everything  not  needed,  had  heen 
stowed  away  or  sent  ashore,  and  the  good 
ship  was  cleaned  and  clear  down  to  her 
racing  sails  and  her  bare  necessities. 
There  was  no  fooling  to  go  on  this  dav. 
It  was  work  from  morning  to  night,  but 
the  kind  of  work  that  the  office  man  love?, 
because  it  is  so  different  from  his  daily 
occupation,  because  it  employs  those 
muscles  and  that  gray  matter  which  pet 
so  little  exercise  in  this  unemotional  Iwen 
tielh  century. 

We  got  away  with  two  other  schooners 
all  bunched,  all  close  hauled  along  tbf 
shore,  beating  out  against  a  sou'wester  for 
the  first  mark  off  Point  Judith  toward 
niock  Island.     The  three  knew  one  another 


"A  loul  lo  Dicky." 


well  and  all  tacitly  agreed  to  keep  to- 
gether, each  watching'  her  two  rivals.  We 
on  deck  laj  up  to  windward.  Dicky  at  the 
wheel,  the  captain  near  by  and  the  mate 
for'ard.  Alhatross  had  the  weather  posi- 
tion on  a  line  with  us  and  Viking  lay  a 
short  distance  dead  astern  of  us.  But  for 
some  unknown  reason  we  beiran  to  point 
better  though  going  a  little  slower,  and 
finally  we  lay  about  fifty  yards  astern  of 
Albalrogs  inimediately  in  her  wake.  So 
catne  the  first  leg  to  an  end. 

Albalrosa  swung  round  on  a  pivot  and 
Dicky  followed — bad  business  I  thought 
since  we  lay  thrn  just  on  her  lea  quarter. 
But  Dicky  knew  his  two-sticker  better  than 
I;  for  there  followed  then  as  beautiful  a 
bit  of  seamanship  as  .vou  may  sec  in  a 
year — not  so  uncommon,  to  be  sure,  but  al- 
ways difRcult.  Dick  luffed  closer  for  an 
instant  till  we  had  Alhalroiis  over  the  bow- 
Hprit  and  not  a  length  ahead,  both  of  us 
tearing  along  with  a  rush  that  sent  the  twii 
crafts  well  down  on  the  lea.  We  could  see 
the  sailing  master  aboard  the  Albatross 
brushing  a  bit  of  sprny  out  of  his  eyes,  but 
do  our  best  not  a  foot  could  Dicky  get,  nor 
fin  inch  to  the  weather.  And  then  he  gave 
Emprest  a  good  full  ond  fell  off  so  that  we 


headed  just  to  leaward  of  the  end  of  her 
boom.  The  added  full  gave  the  dear  old 
boat  a  jump,  and  she  ran  up  under  Alba- 
trots'  boom  so  close  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  hung  over  our  deck.  There  was  an  in- 
stant of  suspense.  Would  the  great  sail 
take  all  our  wind,  or  did  we  have  headway 
enough  to  catch  the  spill  from  her  foresail 
and  hcadsails?  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
We  lay  there  as  if  hung  to  the  other  boat, 
and  Dicky  set  his  teeth.  But  in  a  moment 
our  craft  began  to  eat  through  Albatross' 
lea,  crawling  inch  by  inch  up  to  her  main- 
mast, and  then  on  to  her  foremast.  There 
we  hung  again  and  waited.  All  the  time 
the  two  big  boats  were  tearing  through  the 
green  sens  as  fast  oh  either  or  any  other 
boat  of  the  size  might  go.  On  board  each 
boat  the  erews  and  guests  looked  at  one  an- 
other. They  might  easily  have  exchanged 
courtesies  or  curscst,  but  they  were  too  busy 
for  the  one  and  too  polite  for  the  other. 
It  was  a  critical  and  wonderfully  stimulat- 
ing moment.  And  then  Empress  began 
surely, inevitably, to  crawl  forward  until  wo 
got  the  full  air  ahead  of  Albatross'  jib 
topsail,  when  wc  jumped  forward,  though 
falling  IcHward.  But  each  man  sent  up  a 
silent  shout,  for  Dicky  had  done  the  s'-"'"' 
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thing  and  worked  through  the  lea  of  aa 
fine  a  craft  aa  ever  sailed  the  sea.  Parton, 
who  ran  AlbatroM,  got  mad  then  and  came 
about,  but  it  was  no  use-  We  had  the 
weather  of  him  and  we  hung  on  until  away 
out  to  Block  Island  buoy  we  swung  in 
around  the  mark,  stood  off  a  little  to  wind- 
ward, and  then  all  hands  eased  sheets  for 
the  second  leg  with  no  ship  in  sight  ahead 
of  our  bowsprit.  But  the  race  was  not 
done  by  a  good  deal.  For,  as  we  ran  away 
to  leaward  with  mammoth  spinnakers  and 
balloon  jibs  Albalrott  showed  that  she 
could  outfoot  us  running.  Flat  on  our 
weather  she  tore  down  on  us,  took  our 
wind,  and  in  thirty  minutes  by  the  watch 
she  passed  us  as  if  we  had  been  lying  at 
anchor.  Dicky  murmured  things  and  aug- 
gestions  that  were  better  left  unsaid  and 
made  the  somewhat  evident  proposition 
that  AlbatroMg  was  a  darn  smooth  thing  on 
s  run.  His  captain  suggested  that  if  l£r. 
Williams  would  ease  a  little  on  the  spinna- 
ker sheet — but  Dicky  requested  him  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  shut  up.  R<^Ia- 
tions  aboard  our  frigate  became  slightly 


strained  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hooT, 
and  when  at  that  time  we  saw  A&*trtm, 
then  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ahead,  paa 
the  second  mark  and  jibe  close  in  I  tnmed 
to  Kichard  to  see  sadness  go  further  ant 
his  blue-eyed  countenance.  But  there  ia- 
stead  stood  a  smile- 
He  luffed  suddenly  and  gave  the  onitr 
we  sU  knew.  Each  squad  took  its  jdue. 
The  huge  blanket  of  a  spinnaker  nui 
come  in,  the  balloon  as  well,  and  miin. 
fofe,  and  headsails  must  jibe  over  tl  the 
saine  moment.  In  that  breeie  if  inythiag 
stuck  it  was  a  loat  race  and  probably  s  Ion 
topmast  and  bowsprit  as  well. 

Then  arose  a  cry  from  f or'ard.  and  «t 
all  looked  to  see  Atbatrots'  bafloon  jib 
fouled  around  the  stay.  It  bad  taken  * 
Chinese  jibe  on  its  own  account  Didc;^ 
luff  bad  set  him  off  from  the  niaTk,but  with 
a  vibrating  command  he  now  swung  in. 
The  great  jib  and  spinnaker  collapsed  ia 
perfect  order,  booms  swung  orer.  and  n 
luffed  witlt  a  jam,  close  hauled  on  the  port 
tack  between  Albatrou  and  the  mark.  Tbe 
coveted   weather  position   was  oois,  ind 
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barrio^  sccidents  the  raca  was  ours,  too. 
The  apparent  confusion  on  that  white  deck 
for  a  few  moments  was  something  appaling. 
From  amidships  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
was  nothing  but  immerse  quantities  of 
canvas  and  hundreds  of  feet  of  rope;  yet 
the  gentle  Empress  was  flying  onward 
toward  the  home  mark  with  not  so  much 
as  a  foot  of  halyardi  or  a  yard  of  canvas 
overboard.  In  spita  of  us  we  all  turned 
toward  Dicky,  and  gave  him  a  good  hon- 
est cheer.  For  that  turn  was  a  hard  one 
and  Charlie  Barr  himself  could  not  have 
done  it  better. 

IV, 

The  race  waa  done  and  was  ours;  and 
so,  too,  was  mf  race  in  the  open  air  done ; 
for  the  week  was  up,  and  that  telegram  and 


those  letters  were  still  lying  on.  my  desk 
waiting  for  permission  to  be  filed  and  to 
sink  into  unimportant  history.  There  was 
no  reason  for  ever  answering  them  (for 
the  world  would  still  go  on)  except  that 
strange  reason  in  your  and  my  breast  that 
makes  us  think  we  owe  something  to  some- 
body, or  to  ourselves,  to  do  what  we  have 
agreed  to  do,  to  attend  to  our  duties,  and 
to  obey  our  consciences — except  that  little 
something  that  keeps  civilization  going,  I 
suppose — the  individual  integrity  of  a  na- 
tion. It  was  with  such  a  high  order  of 
moralizing  that  I  left  the  Fall  River  boat 
nest  morning  and  walked  sadly  over  to  the 
office  and  asked  Peter  if  the  lady  who  had 
been  informed  of  my  sudden  death  was 
still  waiting. 
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By  UEUTENANT  ALBERT  S.  JONES 

SccKUrr  ol  Iha  Nitlonal 


BILL  BARKUS,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  New 
Jersey  National  Ouard,  and  a 
gentlemen  who,  except  during  this  week  or 
two  during  the  year,  did  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  work,  had  a  group  of  men  in  his 
tent  at  sundown  one  evening,  lately,  after 
the  day  was  done  and  the  light  had  faded 
over  the  level  plain  of  the  Sea  Oirt  camp 
down  on  the  Jersey  Coast.  Everybody  had 
been  'tending  strictly  to  military  business 
during  the  day — and  a  lot  of  business  there 
was — and  everybody  was  glad  of  a  moment 
of  rest,  when  an  officer,no  matter  how  high 
hp  hp— ovfK  »  National  Huard  lieiilenont 


One  Hundred  and  Ninety-first  to-day,"  said 
he.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  decorated, 
or  promoted — or  something." 

"You'd  have  been  decorated  with  bullet 
holes  from  your  own  men  to-day,  if  there 
had  been  any  bullets  in  the  cartridges," 
said  Peter — Captain  Peter  de  Peister.  "I 
never  saw  such  wild  use  of  rifies  in  my 
life." 

"  My  men  are  all  right,  Peter.  Don't 
you  worry.  Just  go  out  on  the  range  to- 
morrow and  watch  any  one  who  comes 
there  for  target  practise." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  a  modest  member  of 
the  group.     "  The  percentage  of  flubdubs 
bis  regiment  is  something  awful." 
It's  no  worse  than  any  other  in  the 
rd,"  Billy  objected. 

More  than  that."  anid  the  modest  mem- 
"  it's  not  much  worse  than  llie  llegu- 

Oh.  stuffi"  said  Peter. 

You're  quite  right,"  insisted  Barkus. 

You're  wrong —  " 

ut  there  the  discussion  started,  which 
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kept  that  one  group  hard  at  work  until 
taps  called  a  sudden  and  peremptory  halt 
for  the  night. 

In  its  way  it  was  an  interesting  discus- 
sion,  because  the  men  were  not  wholly  mil- 
itary nor  yet  wholly  civilian,  and  they 
could  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question  as 
to  what  is  the  value  of  good  marksmanship 
with  the  rifle,  and  what  are  the  best  meth- 
ods for  obtaining  a  high  standard  among 
the  10,800,000  and  more  men  in  this  coun- 
try, who  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  a  gun. 
In  fact  the  informal  talk  suggested  to  the 
modest  member  the  gathering  together  of 
essential  points  after  it  was  over. 

n. 

It  appeared  from  the  discussion — ^what 
is  no  doubt  true — ^that  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing opinion  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  that 
the  American  people  are  a  nation  of  marks- 
men. This  belief  has  been  fostered  by  the 
success  of  American  arms  in  the  earlier 
contests  of  our  history.  The  facts  that  we 
outshot,  gup  for  gun,  the  British  on  sea 
and  land  in  both  our  wars,  that  we  outdid 
the  Spaniards  four  years  ago,  at  about 
seven  to  one  in  marksmanship  on  our  war 
vessels,  have  had  their  moral  effect  in  giv- 
ing us  a  name  as  marksmen  all  the  world 
over. 

Xo  doubt,  too,  in  our  British  wars,  we 
did  outshoot  on  land  and  sea  our  English 
cousins.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
that.  The  Puritan,  the  Pilgrim,  and  the 
Cavalier,  had  to  be  good  shots  and  quick- 
witted at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  way  to 
church,  else  did  they  lose  a  portion  of 
their  head  covering.  Those  pioneers  of 
colonial  days  were  trained  by  Mother 
Necessity  to  use  a  rifle  always,  and  the 
Revolution  came  upon  us  before  we  had 
lost  by  disuse  the  art  of  bringing  down 
game,  whether  it  were  fox  or  lodskin  war- 
rior, at  the  first  shot.  And  those  hard- 
boned  woodmen,  who  did  so  much  in  the 
Revolution,  were  onlv  following  out  their 
daily  occupation  as  the  cowboys  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  years  later  were  fol- 
lowing theirs  when  they  went  as  Rough 
Riders  to  Santiago. 

But  the  times  have  changed.  Instead  of 
five  or  six  million  people,  we  are  getting 
on  toward  eighty  millions,  and  the  days  of 
the  Redman  danger  and  the  pioneer  life 
are  gone  for  all  but  a  few  of  that  huge 
army.     As  a  result,  it  dawned  upon  that 


little  group  at  Sea  Girt,  just  before  taps 
blew  over  the  camp,  that  as  a  nutter  of 
fact  the  American  soldier  to-day — in  1SW2 
— whether  regular  or  militia,  does  not 
know  how  to  shoot  with  any  very  hi^ 
order  of  marksmanship. 

If  this  is  so,  there  is  something  wrong; 
for,  without  growing  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  some  great  power,  or 
at  the  prospect  of  any  war  at  all,  or  of 
preparing  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  if  we  are  to  htve 
any  army  at  all,  whether  of  60,000  men  or 
six  men,  they  certainly  should  know  how 
to  make  themselves  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle.  And  yet  high  authority  s»ys, 
that  of  the  224,000  men  enlisted  for  the 
Spanish  War  168,000,  or  75  per  cent.,  knew 
practically  nothing  about  marksmanship, 
or  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Before  this  point  was  fairly  reached  in 
the  discussion  that  night,  there  were  ser- 
eral  worldwide  wars  in  operation,  and  the 
United  States  was  being  wiped  off  the  fice 
of  the  earth  because  nobody  could  shoot 
Indeed,  the  excitement  became  so  grett 
that  everybody  had  arisen  from  his  reclin- 
ing posture  on  the  ground,  and  each  wis 
shaking  his  finger  at  the  other,  while  all 
laid  down  different  laws  at  once.  And  then 
when  the  wars  were  over,  and  Sea  Girt 
still  lay  quiet  in  the  moonlight  with  dim 
sentinels  and  white  ghost  tents  and  pass 
ing  figures  upon  its  green  bosom,  these 
jingoes  got  to  the  stage  of  proposing  met- 
sures  for  the  improvement — for  the  pe^ 
fection  of  marksmanship  in  the  American 
soldier. 

m. 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  is  being  done 
elsewhere.     England  is  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  importance  of  fostering  good  marks- 
manship and  there  it  is  made  one  of  thf 
important  outdoor  sports.    Her  rulers  anJ 
leaders  are  patrons  of  the  great  rifle  meet 
held  at  Bisley  each  year.     Last  year  over 
$11,500  was  donated  in  cash  for  prizes,  the 
list  being  headed  by  the  king  with  $1:250, 
Among  other  contributors  were:  the  Citr 
of  London,  $525;  H.  R.  IT.  the  Duke  o{ 
Cornwall  and  York,  $500;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  $250.     Sir  Heniy 
Halford,  who  brought  a  team  of  riflemen 
to  this  country  in  the  eighties,  remarked 
in  a  newspaper  interview,  that  we  wouM 
never  be  able  to  have  great  rifle  shooting 
tournaments  here  owing  to  the  fact  thit 
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we  did  not  have  the  nobility  to  set  the 
example  of  patronage.  It  may  be  true  wc 
have  not  the  nobility,  but  we  have  an 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  money,  which,  if 
broug-ht  to  ace  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion and  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  would 
shortly  outdo  the  efforts  of  our  English 
cousins  completely.  The  British  idea  ia  to 
make  a  sport  or  pastime  out  of  this  process 
of  learning  marksmanship.  With  this  in 
view   the   Nat i coal   Rifle   Association   of 


lations  for  their  affiliation, 
ranges    have    been  and 


Several  new 

structed  throughout  the  country,  and  200 
clubs,  with  a  membership  of  over  17,000, 
have  already  affiliated  with  the  national 
body.  Each  of  these  clubs  must  have  at 
least  twenty  members.  Each  pays  an  afBH- 
ation  fee  of  $2.50  per  year  to  the  National 
Kifle  Association. 

The   rules   and  practise   regulations  of 
each  club  must  be  submitted  and  approved 


Great  Britain,  recognizing  the  value  of 
having  branch  rifle  clubs  throughout  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  last  year  approached  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  war 
office,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  such 
privileges  as  could  be  granted.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  council  was  appointed,  and 
nii't  in  conference  a  commillee  of  the  war 
office.  The  Notional  Rifle  Association  was 
appointed  as  a  central  organization  for 
sueh  clubs,  and  proceeded  to  draw  up  regu- 


by  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and 
when  the  ranges  are  open  for  usp  by  the 
members  there  mnst  be  an  authorized  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  shooting  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  rides  and  regulations 
of  the  club  are  properly  observed.  If  pos- 
sible this  person  is  to  bo  a  man  who  can  act 
as  instructor. 

Furthermore,  the  club  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition when  not  in  use  must  be  stored  in  a 
place  provided  by  the  club  for  that  pur- 
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pose.  On  no  account  are  club  rifles  or  am- 
munition to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
individual  members.  The  lords  commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty's  treasury  have 
sanctioned  the  exemption  from  gun  license 
of  each  rifle  belonging  to  an  affiliated  club, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  club  and  used 
only  at  rifle  ranges. 

Finally  the  government  issues  to  each 
club  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  year 
for  each  member,  and  sells  to  the  club 
cartridges  in  excess  of  this  number  at  the 
rate  of  £4  13s.,  or  about  $21.63,  per  thou- 
sand. 

The  Swiss  rifle  clubs  have  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  and  owe  their  prosperity  mainly 
to  such  connection.  To  fully  understand 
the  conditions  of  rifle  shooting,  we  must 
look  into  the  organization  of  the  army,  as 
they  are  very  closely  allied.  The  Swiss 
army  consists  of  a  militia,  in  which  all 
men  are  liable  to  serve  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fifty  years.  In  the  first  year, 
speaking  of  the  infantry  only,  each  man 
undergoes  a  recruit's  course  of  forty-five 
days,  after  which  he  is  for  twelve  years  a 
member  of  the  elite,  in  which  he  under- 
goes a  training  of  sixteen  days  for  two 
years.  From  his  thirteenth  to  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  service,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
landwehr,  a  force  of  which  30  per  cent,  are 
armed  and  required  to  undergo  inspection 
once  a  year.  Every  member  of  the  elite, 
the  landwehr,  and  the  armed  landsturm  is 
obliged  annually  to  perform  rifle  practise 
similar  to  our  close  firing,  consisting  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  rounds,  whidi  he  may 
do  in  a  recognized  shooting  club  under 
strictlv  regulation  conditions ;  having  done 
this,  he  is  exempted  from  a  musketry 
course,  lasting  three  days,  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  undergo. 

The  government  pays  to  the  clubs  the 
value  of  the  ammunition  used  in  the  above 
regulation  practise,  and  the  fi rers  can 
claim  it  of  the  club.  If  a  man  obtains  the 
requisite  score  with  a  small  number  of 
shots,  he  can  claim  a  somewhat  larger  sura 
than  the  ammunition  has  cost  him.  If  he 
has  to  fire  a  maximum  number  of  rounds 
(forty),  he  is  slightly  the  loser.  Thus  he 
is  induced  to  do  his  best.  The  govern- 
ment supplies  the  club  with  ammunition 
for  private  practise  at  the  rate  of  six  cen- 
times per  round,  the  cost  price  to  the  gov- 
ernment    being     eight     centimes.     Every 


member  of  the  elite,  the  landwehr,  and  of 
the  armed  landsturm  keeps  his  rifle  it 
home,  subject  to  inspection,  and  can  use  it 
for  practise  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Prch 
vision  is  made  for  the  representation  of 
the  military  authorities  on  the  eonunittees 
of  the  recognized  clubs,  and  every  sodi 
club  must  admit  an  inspecting  officer  to 
its  range  at  any  time  at  which  rifle  prac- 
tise is  proceeding. 

A  local  rifle  club  can  be  recognized,  if 
its  members  are  ten  or  more  in  number, 
and  the  regulation  musketry  practise  may 
be  fired  on  its  range,  if  the  range  fulfils 
the  necessary  conditions.  The  members' 
subscriptions  vary  from  nothing  to  $1  or 
$1.50  per  annum;  in  wealthy  cluhs  there 
may  be  only  an  entrance  subscription. 
Where  there  is  no  regular  subscription  an 
occasional  contribution  may  be  levied  to 
meet  exi>enses.  The  club  shooting  takes 
place  for  the  most  part  on  Sundays,  and 
sweepstakes  or  other  matches  with  small 
entrance  fees  are  commonly  arranged.  Id 
1898  there  were  in  Switzerland  3,446  rifle 
clubs,  with  a  membership  of  210,491,  of 
whom  163,409  fired  the  regulation  course. 
The  number  of  clubs  and  members  his 
risen  almost  continuously  since  1874,  when 
the  regulations  for  the  annual  musketry 
course,  in  connection  with  the  clubs,  went 
into  effect.  Thus  the  Swiss  rifle  clubs  are 
Usually  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  mil- 
itary regulation  rifle  practise ;  the  govern- 
ment supplies  them  with  ammunition  be- 
low cost  price,  and  the  members  can  keep 
the  government  rifles  in  their  own  homes. 

Even  Canada  has  a  national  association, 
called    the    Dominion    Kifle    Association. 
Affiliated  with  it  are  twenty  six  minor  •»• 
sociations  from  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Dominion.    The  government  of  Can- 
ada gives  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000  to  the 
Dominion   Kifle   Association,  and  a  fre** 
issue  of  annnunition  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing.    There  is  also  a  limited  issue  of  un- 
munition  annually  made  to  the  provinciil 
associations.     The  military  department  of 
Canada  is  now  considering  a  plan  to  mii^ 
rifle  clubs  a  reserve  of  the  active  militi*' 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  of  the* 
will  consist  of  regularly  enlisted  members 
of  the  militia,  and  each  member  wiD  i** 
ceive  200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  eet- 
son.     The  other  class  will  consist  of  clnW 
with  private  members,  and  these  will  g<^ 
100  rounds  of  anununition  per  man.  '^ 
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clubs  will  be  under  the  control  and  auper- 
vision  of  the  g-overnment.  The  Dominion 
Rifle  Association  is  also  assisted  in  its 
efforts  by  the  banks  tbrouKhout  Canada, 
which  make  annual  contributions  to  the 
expenses  of  the  yearly  meeting. 

France  has  several  thousand  small  rifle 
clubs  throughout  the  republic  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Union  of  the 
Shooting  Societies  of  France. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  goTernment 
should  not  follow  the  example  of  other 
nations  in  certain  directions,  and  make  the 
National  Association  a  part  of  the  army 
in  some  allied  capacity.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  could  be  done  without  difficulty, 
when  not  only  the  American  regulars,  not 
alone  the  American  militiaman,  but  thou- 
sands of  citizens  could  amuse  themselves  at 
a  good  sport  while  learning  the  use  of  a 
firearm  that  might  and  may  at  any  time  be 
of  great  value  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country. 

For  example,  let  the  Government — the 
War  Department — ally  the  National  As- 
sociation to  itself.  Then  let  Congress 
enact  a  law  by  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  issue  to  each  club  of  twenty-five  or 
more  members  affiliated  with  the  National 


Rifle  Association  one  rifle  for  each  five 
members,  and  eufiicient  ammunition  for 
regular  practise.  Qovemment  rifles  could 
be  sold  to  club  members  at  cost,  and  paper 
targets,  pasters,  score  sheets,  and  report 
blanks  could  be  furnished  free  on  requisi- 
tion of  the  secretaries  of  the  clubs.  There 
might  be  also  a  medal  to  be  given  to  each 
member  of  an  affiliated  club  who  qualified 
under  a  code  adopted  by  the  Government, 
and  an  annual  appropriation  would  natu- 
rally be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  pay  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  State  teams  to 
the  place  of  the  national  competition. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  United  States 
regulars  should  be  represented. 

"  That,"  said  Peter,  as  he  lay  back  with 
his  hand  behind  hia  head  again,  "  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  need." 

"Well,  who's  going  to  get  it  done?" 
asked  somebody. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War,"  said  one. 

"The  President,"  said  another. 

"Congress,  some  Senator,"  said  a  third. 

"  You're  all  wrong,"  said  Bill.  "  There's 
only  one  power  can  do  it,  and  that  is — 
public  opinion.  Until  you  get  that,  you 
don't  get  any  results." 


TANGLED   LINES 


By    ARTHUR    E.    McFARLANE 


THAT  day  we  had  taken  dinner  "down 
the  river."  Matt  had  swung  the 
tea-pail  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of 
balsamy  cedars,  themselves  in  the  high» 
cool  shadows  of  the  "big  woods."  And 
there,  well  away  from  the  roar  of  the  Falls 
and  the  white  glare  of  the  all  surrounding 
limestone,  we  had  eaten  half  our  morn- 
ing's "take  "  of  bass,  and  were  now  in  the 
after  dinner  period  of  torpidly  luxurious 
rumination. 

The  hour  invoked  tobacco;  and  Gunn 
and  the  Major,  wallowing  like  beasts  of  the 
field  flat  on  a  thick,  springy  bed  of  winter- 
green,  were  alternately  thrusting  their 
noses  deep  into  the  cold,  spicy  young 
leaves  and  gruntingly  emitting  huge  blue 
clouds  that  choked  all  marauding  mos- 
quitoes for  yards  around  us.  Our  old  guide 
and  host,  however,  took  his  siesta  with 
more  of  the  dignity  of  the  higher  man. 
What  called  for  large,  full  pipes  with  us 
called  for  a  gently  argumentative  excur- 
sion into  philosophy  with  him.  Gunn's  re- 
mark about  women  had  started  him,  and 
now  of  the  nature  of  love  he  spoke,  and 
why  the  Cupid-beshotten  immediately  fall 
from  the  high  estate  and  lose  all  the  fine- 
ness of  fibre  of  the  true  fisherman. 

"  For  they  do,"  he  said ;  "  I've  seen  it  a 
dozen   times  since  I've  been  keepin'  The 
Forks  hero.     There's  somethin'  about  the 
love  business  that  pulls  a  young  man  down 
right  away.     I've  knowed  cases  where  lie 
was    as    keen    a    sport    as    ever    manoeu- 
vred  a  five  pounder  into  a   gaflFnet — yes, 
and  the  girl  was  fit  to  be  his  sister  in  the 
craft.     But    once     they    got    their    lines 
crossed,  they'd  just  set  on  the  bank  googoo- 
bletherin'    to    each    other,    and    after    the 
first  half  hour  they  couldn't  'a'  told  you 
^ther   they   were   trollin'   or   stillfishin'. 
sir,  I've  seen  that,  and  right  in  the 
bass  month  I've  ever  known  in  New 
irio,   too!     And,  when   people   '11   act 
a-way,  what's  the  use  of  talkin'  any 
ther?    No,  sir,  fishin'  and. the  love  game 
'^^ 'Compatible.     You  can't  mix  them, 
re's    just    where    a    young    New 


Yorker,  Harrison,  by  name,  made  a  big 
mistake  up  here  four  or  five  year  ago. 

"  ^  How  did  Harrison  get  tangled  up  \ 
And  who  was  the  unhappy  girl?'  Well, 
now,  if  you  think  them  Rapids  bass  can 
go  onfed  for  another  fifteen  minutes.  111 
tell  ye." 

We  were  willing  to  let  our  reels  cool  for 
another  hour  if  excuse  offered,  and  com- 
manded him  to  go  ahead. 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place  this  Har- 
rison had  been  up  here  already  that  year, 
along  with  a  lot  of  oldtimers,  and  he'd 
taken  back  his  eighty-pound  *  coffin'  of 
'lunge  and  bass  with  the  rest  of  them.  And 
some  of  them  fish  had  gone  to  the  old 
lawyer  chap  Harrison  had  picked  out  for 
a  father-in-law — Abbot,  Wilson  M.  Ab- 
bot, his  name  was.  And  it  was  really  with 
him,  and  not  with  the  daughter.  Miss 
Mamie,  that  Harrison  become  entangled. 

"  Now,  as  I  got  the  story — and  between 
what  I  saw  and  heard  myself  and  what 
came  to  me  through  the  women,  I  reckon 
I  got  it  pretty  near  entire — the  young 
fellow  wasn't  by  any  means  in  as  hopeful 
a  position  with  the  old  gentleman  as  he 
was  with  the  girl.  Not  that  Abbot  had  any 
real  reason  to  be  averse  to  him;  but  just 
from  the  general  point  o'  view  of  fathers 
with  daughters  he  showed  himself  none  too 
cordial  an'  encouragin' — ^though  he  wasn't 
what  you  could  call  hostile,  exactly.  But 
he  had  a  nasty  bad  temper  and  an  X-ray 
way  of  look  in'  at  a  young  man  that  was 
calculated  to  make  him  cautious.  And 
Harrison  felt  the  need  of  lay  in'  a  good 
many  peace  offerin's  on  his  altar  before 
goin'  to  the  matter  of  Miss  Mamie. 

"  Well,  as  luck  had  it,  old  Abbot  was  a 
fishin'  man,  too — and  of  the  fishin'est  sort. 
Under  the  shelf  of  his  law  library  that  he 
used  the  most  he'd  hung  his  cabinet  of 
flies.  And,  he  owned  himself,  that  he  never 
used  the  one  without  eetchin  to  use  the 
other.  That  bein'  so,  showin'  an  old  hound 
a  dead  man's  glove  couldn't  start  it  movin' 
any  quicker  than  them  bass — and  the  story 
of  the  five  hundredweight  more  that  Har- 
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the  young  feller  saw  his  opciiiu'.  anJ  he 
jumped  straight  in.  He'd  had  his  holirlav*, 
but  if  Mr.  Abbot  would  like  to  tr.v  a  fort- 
night up  on  the  Wistassining.  he'd  bevnly 
too  glad  to  strike  north  again  along  iritli 
him  and  show  him  the  ropes. 

"  And,  sure  enough,  nest  week  in  ihiv 
came.  And  with  them  oame  Miss  Mamie. 
too,  -  For  she  was  an  out-of-door,  mannt 
sort  of  a  girl  in  a  good  man.v  ways,  aiiJ 
she'd  often  gone  fishin'  with  her  Jad  bt- 
fore.  In  this  case,  I  take  it  that  she  anl 
Harrison  had  a  pretty  good  understand iu' 
that  things  were  goin'  to  be  settled  in  that 
fortnight.  And,  well,  I  guesa,  too,  ibat 
she  had  all  the  girl's  longin'  to  be  standia' 
just  outside  the  door,  so  to  speak — not  es- 
aetl.v  listenin'  and  not  exactly  peepin',  but 
just  there — while  the  raomentyous  inter- 
view was  goin'  on.  Anyways,  she  made  ihp 
old  gentleman  bring  her,  and  they  all 
landed  together,  ready  for  the  entanglin'. 
It  came,  too. 

"  In  those  first  days,  when  Harrison  and 
her  dad  didn't  go  below  the  Dam,  Ml^9 
Mamie  used  to  slip  down  through  the 
woods  and  watch  them.  A  man  is  nerer 
greatly  concerned  as  to  the  opinion  his 
people  have  of  the  girl  he's  set  his  choice 
on;  but,  with  the  young  woman,  it  always 
seems  as  if  the  man  doubles  in  value  in 
her  eyes  when  her  father  and  brothers  take 
to  him.  And  Miss  Mamie  would  stand 
there  rejoicin'  as  much  to  see  the  two  of 
them  fi^in'  side  by  side  as  if  they  were 
walkin'  arm  in  arm.  As  a  matter  of  faci 
they  might  better  have  been  baitin'  their 
lines  twenty  miles  apart. 

"  I  suppose  the  real  and  underlyin'  tause 

of  the  trouble  was  in  Abbot's  bein'  sucb  a 

reg'Iar,    Simon-pure,   old   school  style  of 

fishin'  man.    He  was  the  sort  that  took  it 

like    a    second    profession — and  he  went 

after  a  fish  pretty  much  as  earnest  as  he'd 

'a'  gone  ahont  gettin'  the  law  barbs  into 

a  prisoner.     If  once  he  got  a  big  ti'e  '" 

one  place,  he'd  want  to  stay  rigbl  ibe" 

till  he  got  that  bass;  and  he'd  rather  tease 

and    pester   a    fish    into    takin'  a  bail  il 

didn't   want  than  ketch  it  a-leppin'  with 

somethin'   it    was   ravin'   for.      And  be'd 

-H.™kt«hm'n»rtfirf,th««.n«bt>:aood(o,hi.  "'^her  land   one  with  sixty  foot  of  spii" 

projpccu."  spider  web  threaded  to  a  rye  straw  than 

twenty  with  a  two  pound  bamboo.  Oh.  he 

rison's  crowd  had  brought  back  with  them      had  the  traditions,  all  right!    He  not  only 

—started  him  hankerin'for  the  placewhere      made  a  second  profession  but  s  fine  «<■ "' 

they'd  been   ketched.     Well,    right    there      it.     And,  like  that  painter  chap  uP  ''*'* 
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last  summer,  he  couldn't  seem  to  work 
rig-ht  if  any  one  else  was  in  the  samo 
quarter  seetion  with  him.  He  couldn't  be 
left  too  lonesome  for  hia  taste! 

"  WpII,  Harrison,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  hadn't  the  first  notion  of  lesvin'  him 
lonesome.  Harrison,  too,  aimed  to  keep 
things  morin'  by  engagin'  in  entertainin' 
conversation,  which — irritatin'er  than  a 
run  o'  sunfisb.  as  it  is  to  any  true  fishin' 
man — was  ten  times  so  in  this  case. 
because  the  younR  feller  couldn't  help 
ah  o  win'  that,  let  alone  feel  in'  any  proper 
respect  for  the  greatest  sport  on  earth,  his 
mind  wasn't  even  on  it!  But  there  was 
Bomethin'  else,  too,  and  so  me  thin'  more 
than  all  else  maddenin'  to  the  old  man. 
For  it  went  without  sayin'  that,  as  he 
fished  with  unendin'  art  and  science  and  in 
all  ways  accordin'  to  Hoyle,  he  had  the 
very  nateral  feelin'  that  his  catches  ought 
to  bear  daily  witneaa  onto  that.  But,  bury 
me,  if  day  after  day  young  Harrison  didn't 
beat  him  out  either  two  to  one  in  number 
or  two  pounds  to  one  in  heft ! 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  so.  I'm  no  backer  of 
the  little  bar'foot  boy  with  the  maple  gad 
and  the  bent  pin.  I  bet  my  money  on  the 
city  feller  with  the  thirty  dollar  rod  and 
the  silk  tackle  every  time.  But  this  here 
old  Abbot  was  just  up  aRin'  one  of  them 
runs  of  bad  luck  that,  when  they  come, 
stick  to  yer  like  a  cold  in  March.  Now,  I 
reckon  chance  couldn't  take  sides  agin'  a 
saint  more'n  three  times  in  succession 
without  gittin'  him  kind  of  on  the  raw. 
And,  as  I  told  you,  the  temper  of  Wilson 
M.  Abbot  wasn't  anyways  saintly.  There- 
fore, about  the  fourth  time  he'd  had  to  fish 
beside  young  Harrison  all  day,  and  then 
show  creel  to  creel  with  him  when  they 
came  home  to  us  at  night,  lie  was  in  a 
pretty  good  condition  to  sour  cream.  And 
what  made  the  hamcs  gal!  him  forty  times 
worse  was  that  he  hadn't  any  chance  to 
lot  loose  his  fcclin's.  For  Harrison  had 
brought  him  up  here  and  was  actio'  as  his 
guide  with  a  generosity  there  was  no 
shakin'  oiT;  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  set 
back  and  show  a  graceful  appreciation 
of  it. 

"  Of  course,  after  the  first  two  or  three  _  —    

days  the  young   feller  begun   to   suspect  "Ht  ™.iDprtnyiood™i«iiiicmiowutfrt.m." 

that  somehow  he  wasn't  smoothin'  the  way 

and  gettin'  close  to  the  old  gentleman  at  real  trouble  was  at  all.  Anil  the  more  the 
the  rate  he  should  be.  But  he  was  so  old  feller  got  raw,  the  more  Harrison  piled 
8tnnc  blind  that  he  couldn't  see  where  the      on  his  persecutin'  friendship  and  goodwill. 
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'*  Don't  stand  there  arBuinar  like  a  fool,  but  cut  quick  I 

He  did  sort  of  understand  in  time  that  he 
was  ketchin'  more  fish  than  was  mebbo 
pood  for  his  prospects.  But  then,  when 
he  begun  apolog;izin'  and  say  in'  soothin' 
things  to  old  Abbot,  you  can  lay  to  it  that 
he  didn't  ease  the  situation  a  whole  lot  by 
that! 

"  Well,  Friday  afternoon  of  that  week 
he  got  a  warnin'  that  any  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  taken.  They  were  fishin'  in  In- 
jun Channel;  and,  while  the  old  feller  was 
workin'  overtime  fecdin'  out  bait,  Harri- 
son pulled  in  first  a  three-pounder  *  small- 
mouth,'  and  then  a  five-pounder  yalla  bass, 
and  then  two  more  thumpin'  good  *  small- 
mouths.'  And  every  time,  o'  course,  he 
made  some  new  excuse  to  explain  every- 
thing comin'  his  way. 

"  Then  all  of  a  sudden  old  Abbot  feels 
somethin'  on  his  line  at  last,  and  starts 
rippin'  her  in.  But  it  don't  take  him  many 
seconds  to  see  it  ain't  no  fish.  *  It  must  be 
weeds  or  a  dead  branch,'  he  thinks.  But 
when  he  finds  a  big,  six-inch,  green-caked, 
slab  of  a  clam  closed  about  his  hook — ^my 
^.ord,  he  just  takes  all  the  insult  and  in- 
ooation  out  of  that  poor,  harmless  beast 


that  malice  could  'a'  put  into 
it !     He  blows  ofF  like  he's  clean 
lost   his   head,   and  chucks  it 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  tries  to  smash  it  flat  first 
with    a    'lunge    club  and  then 
with  his  heels,  and  damnin'  the 
tackle — which   was  some  Har- 
rison had  made  him  a  gift  of— 
swears  he  isn't  goin'  to  fish  on 
that  godforsaken  sandbank  two 
minutes     longer!      And,    of 
course,  Harrison  had  to  come 
back  with  him,  which,  for  all 
he  wanted  to  stand  in  with  the 
old  gentleman,  made  him  feel 
that  he  had  a  grievance. 

"  In  the  evenin'  he  and  Mis> 
Mamie  used  to  walk  out  to  the 
old  wharf  together ;  and,  by  her 
own   confession   afterward,  he 
told    her    that    night    that   he 
didn't  think  things  was  gittin 
any  more  propitious.    But  she 
felt  sure  they  must  be.    Peo- 
pie  draw  together  without  real- 
ly  knowin'   it.    Just  wait  till 
Dad  got  his  first  really  big  one. 
Maybe  it  would  come  next  day. 
And  Harrison,  feelin'  that  t<» 
hang  on  waitin'  for  such  a  chance  wasn't 
exactly  doin'  the  heroic,  said  flat  that  he  M 
about  decided  that  no  matter  what  came, 
big  fish  or  little,  he'd  have  that  settlement 
next  day  anyways. 

"  Well,  that  next  day  was  just  about  one 
hundred  per  cent,  more  unpropitious  than 
any  day  before  it.  The  old  man  showed 
himself  ugly  right  from  the  minute  he  got 
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up.  Anybody  could  'a'  seen 
that  that  clam  was  layin'  on  hie 
mind  with  a  heaviness  that  was 
nowhere  near  digestin'.  But 
Harrison  rushed  on  to  his  de- 
struction like  a  bullhead  into 
a  gillnet. 

"  They  came  down  to  the  first 
Falls.  That  year  the  water 
was  so  low  that  you  could  get 
out  halfway  across  the  river  by 
leppin'  from  rock  to  rock  along 
the  ledge ;  and  there,  standin' 
in  the  mist,  you  could  whip  the 
Black  Pool  from  above.  And 
that  was  what  old  man.  Abbot 
did;  he  worked  his  way  out  to 
that  particular  place  up  by  the 
pitch  of  the  Falls,  and  he  took 
the  minnie  pail  with  him,  too. 

''  Now,  that  was  low  down 
nasty  of  him  right  in  the  be- 
ginnio'.  For  there  wasn't 
much  more  than  standin'  room 
for  one  up  there,  and  in  conse- 
quence, Harrison,  for  all  he 
was  blind  to  most  sportin' 
sense,  couldn't  in  reason  and 
fairness  follow  him.  And  not 
only  had  the  old  gentleman  de- 
prived him  of  the  solace  and  ' 
his  society  but  he'd  taken  them 
well !  The  young  feller  could  either  use 
frojrs,  which  Rapids  basa  won't  touch  once 
in  a  hundred  years;  or  he  could  fall  back 
on  artificial  bait,  which  was  of  just  about 
as  unlikely  fetchin'  powcrl  However  much 
a  man  may  feel  like  propitiatin'  his  choice 
for  a  father-in  law,  he's  none  the  less  got 


mfort  of 


the  human  limit  to  his  endurance.  And 
right  there  Harrison  got  mad.  But  he 
didn't  say  anything.  He  juat  took  his 
place  down  helow  opposite  the  old  feller, 
and  commenced  to  fish  the  Pool,  too — 
'  skitterin  '  with  a  '  Devon.' 

"  And  then  the  hoodoo  that  had  been 
aittin'  tight  on  old  Abbot's  neck  for  the 
last  week  once  more  dug  its  claws  in,  and 
winked  a  few,  and  got  down  to  work  again. 
Harrison  had  a  six  pound  'hmge  almost  at 
the  first  cast,  and  then  he  got  a  three 
pound  '  small-mouth,'  and  then  two  more 
little  'hinge.  And  time  after  time  the  old 
man  brought  hia  minnie  through  those 
under-the-falls  eddies  as  if  it  was  the 
livin'est  'shiner'  that  ever  run  from  a 
bass — but  never  did  it  get  so  much  as  a 
look  in! 

"  I  reckon  it  was  his  guilty  conscience 
that  made  him  act  so  pjrtic'Iar  poisonous; 
anjways,  when  he'd  gone  through  about 
half  an  hour  of  that,  he  deliberately 
fetched  in  his  line,  and  jerkin'  loose  the 
English  gut  hook  that  Harrison  hod  give' 
him,  he  chucked  it  into  the  Pool.  Then  he 
reached  down  one  of  his  own  old  '  No.  3s ' 
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from  his  hatband.  And  at  that,  though  the 
young  feller  had  just  put  the  gaff  under 
another  four-pounder,  he  took  offense  good 
and  fierce! 

^*  Zip'p!*  And  then  a  second  time,  zip^! 
They  both  must  have  got  their  bites  about 
as  near  together  as  it's  possible  for  two 
bites  to  come ;  and  nary  a  doubt  had  either 
of  them  that  he'd  got  his  first !  Therefore, 
when  them  two  fish  both  cut  for  the  centre 
of  the  Pool,  and  had  the  lines  crossed  and 
sawin'  in  about  four  jiffies,  and  it  was  the 
old  propysition  of  *  only  one  or  neither,' 
there  was,  right  there,  a  great  big  double 
door  swung  wide  for  trouble! 

"  *  Cut,'  yells  the  old  man. 

"  If  Harrison  hadn't  tightened  his  jaw 
along  with  his  grip  on  his  rod,  I  reckon 
his  mouth  would  have  pretty  near  fell  open. 
As  it  was,  for  the  two  seconds  he  could  take 
his  eyes  from  his  line  he  gaped  at  old  Ab- 
bot like  he'd  gone  batty. 

"  Well  ?  WeU  ?  Wellf  Cooped  up  there 
on  his  ledge  the  old  feller  was  fairly  danc- 
in',  and  his  arms  was  goin'  like  a  two  man 
pump.  And  just  then  his  fish  lepped — 
three  foot  of  wavy  green  as  thick  as  your 
arm.  It  was  a  lunge  that'd  go  fifteen  or 
eighteen  pound — a  weight  you  won't  get  in 
the  Rapids  twice  a  year! 

"  That  sent  him  clear  crazy.  *  Oh, 
Heavens  and  Earth,'  he  yells  again,  *  what 
are  you  waiting  for?  If  you  haven't  got  a 
knife,  use  your  cigar  clip,  but  cut  some 
way  or  other ! ' 

"  *  I  cut  ? '  says  Harrison,  turnin'  pale 
for  all  the  way  he  had  to  work  his  reel; 
*  and  when  I  had  first  bite  ?  Well,  sir,  I've 
stood  a  good  deal  from  you  to-day,  but 
this  is  just  a  trifle  too  much ! ' 

"  '  You  got  the  first  bite?    Well,  of  all—' 

"  Whoosh!  Plng-g!  The  old  man's 
lunge  had  jumped  again.  *  Good  Lord!' 
he  shrieks,  pretty  near  weepin',  'Didn't 
you  see  the  size  of  him  ?  Don't  stand  there 
arguing  like  a  fool,  but  cut  quick! ' 

"  *  Xo,'  says  Harrison,  slow  and  between 
his  teeth.  *  I  guess  I  won't  cut  quick, 
or  slow  either.  I  guess  I'll — see — ^you — 
damned — before — I — cut — at — all ! ' 

"  As  I  remember  old  time  navigatin'  on 
the  Upper  Lakes,  a  sail  in'  mastei*  whose 
anchor'd  been  fouled  generally  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  toward  displayin'  temper.  But 
I  reckon,  in  them  minutes  foUowin',  Wil- 
son M.  Abbot  capped  all  previous  perform- 
ances!    And   when,   all   of   a    sudden,   his 


tackle  went  slack,  and  that  '  No.  3 '  of  his 
ran  up  Harrison's  line  and  dropped  back 
into  the  water  clean  as  it  came  off  tiie 
card,  I  guess  that  puttin'  him  under  the 
Falls  wouldn't  'a'  cooled  his  gills! 

"  As  for  Harrison,  he  just  let  him  sliver, 
and  went  ahead  and  landed  his  fi^  It 
was  another  big  bass ;  but  when  he  got  him 
out  on  shore  he  took  and  give  him  one 
ferocious  fling  back  into  the  centre  of  the 
Pool  again.  Then,  gatherin'  up  his  traps, 
he  struck  off  for  the  house. 

"  The  end  of  this  story  don't  lie  along 
the  lines  you  probably  think  it  does.  For 
just  at  the  turn  of  the  river  path  Harri- 
son met  Miss  Mamie,  and  he  shoved  by 
her  white  hot.  refusin'  to  answer  to  this 
or  to  that.  Wherefore,  she  was  about  half 
of  no  time  jump  in'  to  the  very  wrongest 
kind  of  conclusion.  And  when  Papa  Ab- 
bot came  blowin'  up  the  path  two  minutes 
later  he  walked  into  a  daughter  who  was 
lookin'  for  him  simply  blazin'! 

'^  I  guess  it  must  have  taken  him  some 
time  to  brace  himself  and  get  his  breath 
and  bearin's  for  that  second  development. 
But  when  he  did,  I  reckon  the  turn  kit 
breakout  took  astonished  Miss  Mamie  even 
more  than  hers  had  astonished  him.  *  WcD, 
good  Heavens/  I  heard  him  roarin',  when 
I  came  on  them  in  the  middle  of  it,  *  don*t 
I  know  he  is!  Am  I  blind  i4 /-together!  Do 
you  young  fools  imagine  that  when  a  man^s 
daughter  grows  old  enough  to  marry  hii 
brains  turn  to  bran  mash?  Why  in  Sam 
Hill  couldn't  he  have  spoken  before  be 
came  up  here?  Would  any  sane  man  im- 
agine that  he  would  leave  it  to  ruin  good 
fishing  with!  But,  here,  day  in,  day  out, 
he's  been  following  me  around  holding  it 
over  my  head,  and  giving  me  the  most 
utterly  damnable  luck  that  mortal  msn 
ever  had  with  a  rod!  And  if  you  think— 
if  you  think,  my  girl,  that  because  he's 
caught  a  few  more  than  me  this  week,  he  s 
anything  but  the  worst  apology  for  a  fish- 
ing man — and  as  for  having  any  fishing 
honor — But,  oh,  go  off! — and -take  him  with 
you !  If  you  don't  keep  him  away  from  me, 
I'll,  ril  pitch  him  in!' 

"  After  that  Harrison  confined  himself 
pretty  much  to  Miss  Mamie.  He  lost  i 
week  of  sport  that  hell  never  ketch  up  on 
again ;  but  I  suppose  in  a  way,  he  coul<hi  i 
do  anything  else.  For,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginnin',  there's  no  use  tryin'  to  mix  fishin 
and  the  love  business." 
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IX  the  last  despairing  hope  of  obtain- 
ing fresh  supplies  from  Kampala  by 
the  road  from  Uganda  to  the  Upper 
Xile,  I  remained  at  Wadelai,  Emin  Pasha's 
old  station,  for  upward  of  a  month.  Lieu- 
tenant Cape,  R.  A.,  was  in  command  of  the 
station,  and  together  we  went  into  the 
Shuli  country  for  a  few  days'  hunting. 

We  pitched  our  tents  under  a  large  tree 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  iK)pulous 
Shuli  village,  hoping  thereby  to  induce  the 
natives  to  go  out  and  endeavor  to  locate 
game. 

Sir  Samuel   Baker   gave   the   Shulis   a 
splendid  reputation  as  keen  and  fearless 
hunters,  a  reputation  which,  I  regret  to 
»ay,  they  entirely  failed  to  live  up  to.    By 
much  baksheesh  and  promise  of  more,  we 
did  prevail  uiK)n  sundry  gentlemen  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  craft  to  stroll  about 
the  country.     But  for  several  days  their 
efforts  were  not  productive  of  startling  re- 
sults.   There  certainly  was  or  had  been  a 
bull  giraffe  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  as 
for  four  consecutive  days  we  were  shown, 
with    no    little    assumption    of    acumen, 
traces  varying  from  two  to  seven  days  old. 
One  elderly  optimist  after  leading  us  a 
weary   tramp    for   hours   over    sun-baked 
stones  and  through  ingenious  thorns,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  ascended  a  hill 
higher  and  more  inaccessible  than  the  Mat- 
terhom,even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
he  had  seen  the  beast.     To  bear  out  this 
statement    he    summoned    by    a    peculiar 
whistle    another    elderly    optimist,     who 
emerged  from  a  thorn  tree  and  averred 
that  he  had  been  watching  the  giraffe  since 
elderly  optimist  number  one  had  left  him 
in  the  early  morning.    lie  assured  us  in 
hissing  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  penetrating 
whispers,  that  the  mythical  brute  had  lain 
<lown  behind  a  bush,  which  ho  indicated 
about  half   a  mile    away.     With    all   the 
creeping  and  mysterious   caution  of   the 
climax  of  a  stage  villainy  we  approached 


the  bush  and  found  a  sun-baked  patch  of 
sand  tenanted  by  a  puff-adder.  After  that 
we  relegated  our  giraffe  to  the  corner  of 
our  memories  devoted  to  fairy  tales  and 
the  unobtainable  lollipops  of  childhood. 
At  a  mere  whisper  of  "  twigs "  (giraffe) 
we  chanted  sweet  nothings  or  gazed  into 
the  unfathomable  skies. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  even  feared  to 
see  one,  dreading  the  horrible  carnage  that 
might  ensue.  At  any  rate,  we  refrained 
from  godless  hours  for  a  few  days,  and 
sipped  our  morning  bohee  in  gentlemanly 
ease. 

Thus  it  was  that  one  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  we  were  sitting  in  our  deck  chairs 
gazing  down  upon  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Nile,  which  at  this  hour  still  showed  in  all 
its  manifold  detail  far  below.  Our  camp 
was  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  ridge  which 
forms  the  divide  between  the  thankless, 
bushclad  plains  and  the  stony  hills  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  and  the  endless  rolling  grass 
uplands  of  the  Shuli  country.  Hence  our 
view  was  not  only  extensive  but  of  varied 
interest.  To  the  east  stretched  billow  upon 
billow  of  green  downland,  ever  rising  in  its 
unending  waves,  till  it  smeared  the  far 
horizon  with  a  purple  streak  vaguely 
suggestive  of  incalculable  distance.  Its 
treeless  inunensity  appealed  to  our  imagin- 
ation, and  we  would  have  given  much  to 
penetrate  into  its  as  yet  undivulged 
secrets.  But  station  ties  kept  Cape  within 
a  small  radius  of  his  base,  and  the  great 
track  between  Lake  Rudolph  and  the  Xile 
still  remains  of  the  fast  shrivelling  refuges 
of  the  African  Unknown.  A  few  of  even 
its  secrets  have,  however,  already  been  torn 
out  by  the  great  American  explorer.  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith. 

To  the  west  lay  the  great  basin  of  the 
Xile,  a  stonebound,  godless  waste,  scarce 
redeemed  by  wide-spreading  acacias  and 
the  green-streaked  courses  of  innumerable 
streamlets  that  oozed  from  the  sun-baked 
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hills  and  struggled  through  the  dancing 
heat  of  the  lowlands  to  join  the  Nile.  The 
hends  of  the  Nile  itself  and  the  small  lake 
above  Wadclai  showed  like  silver  splashes 
in  the  strong  focussing  of  dawn  and  eve, 
but  during  the  cruel  heat  of  day  wrapped 
themselves  in  clinging  folds  of  mist,  from 
out  whose  ghostly  shroud  the  streaming 
water  blinked  blinding  flashes  at  the  tyrant 
sun  when  the  mist  parted  to  the  flckle 
breeze. 

When  the  storm  cloud  lowers  and  the 
sky-rending  sheets  of  flame  st&gger  the 
welkin  to  its  utmost  reach,  and  bring  out 
the  turmoil  of  salient  features  in  bold  re- 
lief, or  when  the  whole  land  sobs  in  con- 
tent and  bursts  with  responsive  green  to 
the  warm  splashing  of  the  rain,  it  is  a 
country  of  surprising  beauty.  But  as  it 
lies  for  many  weary  months  panting  be- 
neath that  withering  sun,  when  the  grass 
drifts  as  brown  ash  upon  the  furnace  blast, 
when  tree  stems  split  and  rocks  sear,  like 
hot  irons,  the  unwary  Angers  that  touch 
them,  then  it  seems  that  the  curse  that 
blights  the  African  soil  has  touched  the 
tragic  ITpper  Nile  with  unsparing  hand. 

So  it  was  that  bright  morning,  when  we 
lazily  watched  the  blue  smoke  rings  from 
our  pipes  rise  in  the  viscid  air,  hang  ex*'^ 
pectant  of  the  breeze,  and  vanish  in  the 
waiting.  Early  as  it  was,  the  mists  were 
banking  in  the  glens,  the  withered  leaves 
were  crinkling  together  still,  the  thorn  pods 
burst  with  ceaseless  crackle,  the  small 
birds  crouched  in  each  shady  spot,  and 
waited  open-mouthed  for  the  far  off  even- 
ing breeze.  The  cattle  bowed  their  heads 
a©d  sought  cover  of  the  trees.  Even  the 
goats  walked  staidly  or  laid  down  to  pen- 
sive chewing  of  what  the  cool  morning 
hours  had  brought. 

We  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  had 
not  again  been  inveigled  into  that  heart- 
breaking quest  of  the  ephemeral  giraffe, 
and  swore  that  nothing  would  draw  us 
from  camp  but  buffalo,  which  Cape  was 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain. 

A  stir  ran  through  the  sphinxlike 
groups  of  watching  Shulis.  The  feeling 
of  interest  spread  to  us.  We  glanced  up 
and  saw  our  untiring  optimist  swinging 
with  giant  strides  across  the  hill.  Deep  in 
our  hearts  we  cursed  him. 

After   a   few   moments'  delay,   the   tall, 

•bony,  white-teethed,  grinning  Dinka,  who, 

as    Cape's    orderly,    was    self-constituted 


master  of  ceremonies,  approached  with 
stately  salute  and  informed  us  that  men 
wished  to  speak.  At  the  query  "  Giraffe  ? " 
he  grinned  more  comprehensively  still,  and 
with  majestic  wave  signified  that  the  Shu- 
lis might  approach  the  Presence. 

The  elderly  optimist  and  an  agitated 
youth,  with  the  curved  glass-stick  of  the 
Shulis  distorting  his  lower  lip,  marched 
up,  bowed  respectfully,  squatted  on  their 
hams  after  deferentially  laying  down  their 
weapons,  and,  as  their  custom  is,  gazed 
abstractedly  into  the  heavens,  waiting  for 
us  to  speak.  As  is  appropriate  on  such 
occasions,  w^e  acknowledged  their  greeting, 
whereat  they  uttered  satisfied  grunts,  and 
languidly  pursued  our  conversation  to  its 
close.  Then  we  turned  to  them  and  asked 
what  news  they  brought. 

The  elderly  optimist,  in  a  manner  not 
unknown  at  home,  proceeded  to  meander 
through  a  sinuous  mesh  of  verbiage,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  detailed  to  us  his 
family  tree,  our  pursuit  of  the  giraffe,  the 
last  year's  famine,  the  weather  prospects, 
all  of  which  was  sprinkled  with  vague  allu- 
sions to  buffalo  and  rhinoceros.  At  inter- 
vals we  made  efforts  to  confine  him  to  the 
desired  thread;  efforts  which  only  en- 
tangled him  more  inextricably  than  before. 

When  he  at  last  emerged  from  the  maze, 
the  agitated  youth  plunged  in  and  wrapped 
the  matter  in  superadded  ever-cumulating 
wildness  of  phrase.  At  length  he  too 
failed.  Then  their  Dinka  chaperon,  who 
had  listened  with  unmoved  countenance  to 
it  all,  informed  us  that  they  had  marked 
down  some  buffalo  about  two  hours'  march 
from  camp;  that  the  buffalo  were  lying 
down  under  a  tree  and  would  not  move 
during  the  great  heat  of  the  day. 

This  sounded  good  enough.  We  were 
soon  making  our  preparations  for  the 
chase.  The  lounging  flannels  were  thrown 
off  and  old  toil-stained  pants  and  thorn- 
scored  gaiters  took  their  place.  We  donned 
our  heaviest  boots  for  protection  against 
the  blistering  soil,  and  glanced  down  the 
barrels  of  our  rifles  for  lurking  hornets' 
nests  (a  joke  occasionally  perpetrated  by 
those  persistent  insects  on  unsuspecting 
sportsmen). 

I  took  my  beloved  double  barrelled  .303 
and  my  grand  old  barker,  the  Holland  and 
Holland  double  barrelle<l  hammerless  four- 
bore,  which  weighs  twenty-six  pounds,  and 
throws  with  the  bursting  fourteen  drams 
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of  powder  a  four  ounce  ball.  Cape  took 
his  double  eight  smooth  bore  and  hia 
double  .303.  Our  two  guides  meanwhile 
stood  motionless  as  storks,  showing  no 
trace  of  the  excitement  which  stirred  with- 
in their  dust  smeared  shell.  When  we 
emerged  ready  from  our  tents  they  turned 
like  well  trained  hounds  loosed  from  the 
leash  and  broke  into  a  determined  trot.  As 
we  swung  across  the  wide  sunburnt  millet 
fields  the  hushed  excited  hum  that  mur- 
mured in  the  village  showed  the  interest 
that  was  felt  in  our  success.  Buffalo  meat, 
alas !  is  now  a  little  known  luxury,  as  that 
fearful  blight,  the  rinderpest,  has  swept 
the  Upper  Nile  as  clean  as  it  has  swept  the 
whole  stretch  of  Eastern  Africa,  withering 
with  its  pestilential  breath  the  countless 
myriad  mighty  beasts  which  once  literally 
clothed  the  continent  from  north  to  south. 

Across  the  smooth  fields  we  tramped, 
down  the  wold-beetling  crags  of  the  hill- 
slope,  through  giant  trees  shooting  far 
above  the  tangled  undergrowth,  across 
great  stony,  thirsting  wastes,  picking  our 
way  between  miles  of  unyielding  thorn 
scrub,  over  rolling  hills  of  withered  grass. 
Blackened  beyond  recognition  by  the  pene- 
trating ash  of  burnt  weeds,  whose  stiffened 
canes  tore  and  spared  not,  along  a  water- 
course wrapt  in  the  soothing  shade  of 
wondrous  forms  of  creeping  plants  and 
feathered  rush  we  made  our  way,  till  at 
last  we  emerged  into  a  parklike  country, 
where  the-  new  grass  was  sprouting, 
wakened  to  life  by  some  fickle  storm  cloud 
that  had  passed  the  surrounding  regions 
by.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  our  guides 
paused  in  their  weary  trot.  The  heat 
was  beyond  belief.  The  perspiration  had 
ploughed  dirty  courses  through  the  thick 
layer  of  dust  and  ash  which  covered  us 
from  head  to  foot.  Our  clothes  hung  in 
more  pitiful  tatters  than  ever.  We  cursed 
the  fearfid  sun.  It  was  but  a  whisper  in 
the  great  roar  of  loathing  that  daily  rises 
from  tortured  man.  What  can  men  in 
town  who  write  songs  in  the  sun's  praise 
know  cf  that  aching  ball  of  fire  which 
slowly  wanders  from  east  to  west  and 
•  leaves  a  clean  swept  track  of  desolation  in 
its  wake.  How  I,  as  others,  have  yearned 
for  the  kindly  wrapping  of  a  London  fog, 
and  dreamed  of  damp,  thawing,  wind-bleak 
streets  as  havens  of  sweet  content! 

The  natives  told  us  that  we  were  near 
the  buffalo.    They  wrapped  their  goatskins 


closer  round  their  waists,  balanced  their 
spears,  and  discreetly  dropped  behind.  We 
advanced  cautiously  across  an  open  i^ade, 
skirted  some  thorn  bushes,  and  cr^t  step 
by  step  toward  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
which  hovered  in  a  chamber  in  the  gorge 
below.  It  was  underneath  this  tree  that 
the  buffalo  were  supposed  to  be  lying. 

We  each  took  our  double  .303,  and  ad- 
vanced on  parallel  lines  at  20  yards  apart. 
From  bush  to  bush,  from  tree  trunk  to 
tree  trunl^,  we  stole.    Our  natives  dropped 
behind  and  crouched  in  the  bushes,  where 
they  directed  our  movements  with   fren- 
zied gestures.     Closer  and  closer  we  ap- 
proached, till  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
short  gentle  slope  that  led  down  to  the 
level    patch    beneath    the    broad    mimosa 
tree.    Behind  this  patch  were  some  small 
bushes  and  a  line  of  dense  reeds  growing 
in  a  small  stream ;  beyond  that  again  was  t 
sharp  8loi>e,  which   led  up   to   the  inter- 
rupted plateau  from  which  we  now  gaaed 
down  on  the  level  of  the  watercut.    On 
the  ridge  we  paused,  crouching  low  behind 
the  grass.     The  sunlight  was  so  datriing 
that  in  the  contrasting  shade  thrown  by  the 
tree  at  first  we  could  discern  nothing.    As 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom 
I  saw  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards  a  long 
convex  mass,  which  at  first  I  took  to  be  an 
ant  hill.     I  was  endeavoring  to  pick  out 
the  detail  when  a  sudden  change  in  the 
faint  breeze  chilled  the  perspiration  on  my 
neck.      At    the    same    instant    the   miss 
moved.     A    huge    beast    reared    up,   and 
showed  against  the  bright  light  beyond  the 
shade  thrown  by  the  tree  the  heavy  oat- 
line  of  an  enormous  bull  rhinoceros.    Tbe 
overlapping  lip,  the  two  horns,  the  high 
forehead,  the  ears  alert,  the  massive  cbest, 
the  great  lumpish  neck,  stood  out  in  de- 
cisive silhouette.    He  was  sitting  up  on  hia 
hams  and  twitching  his  nostrils  to  feel  for 
that  alarming  scent.     Again  the  dull  on 
my  neck  warned  me  to  be  quick.    As  he 
arose  on  all  fours  I  fired  the  .303  at  his 
shoulder.    Cape,  from  whom  the  brute  htd 
been  hidden  by  a  small  bush,  saw  the  move- 
ment and  fired  as  the  animal  turned  to  my 
shot.    Two  more  cow  rhinoceros  rose  at  the 
report,  and  all  three,  after  a  little  prdim- 
inary   pirouetting,   during   which  I  g*'* 
the  bull  my  second  barrel,  crashed  iwiy 
through  the  bushes   and   into   the  reeds. 

Shrieks  as  of  an  en^ne   in  its  death 
throes,  wild  squeals  and  thundering  grants 
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showed  their  course.  We  both  rushed  down 
the  slope  to  get  clear  of  the  tree.  As  we 
reached  the  bottom  one  brute  showed  for  a 
in  omen  t  against  the  sky  on  the  top  of  the 
opposite  slope,  and  we  both  fired  a  double 
barrel.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment 
to  dash  through  the  bushes,  plunge  into 
the  reeds,  scramble  up  the  rocky  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  emerge  on  the  slope.  Cape 
rushed  up  to  see  the  course  of  the  one  at 
which  he  had  just  fired,  while  I  paused  to 
see  if  the  others  had  branched  off  or  gone 
the  same  way.  The  ground  was  too  stony 
to  carry  much  spoor, but,  fortunately,  there 
was  a  little  water  in  the  stream,  and  the 
wet  mud  from  their  feet  told  an  easy  tale. 
As  I  suspected,  they  had  branched ;  I  found 
the  tracks  of  the  one  which  we  had  last 
hit,  and  a  piece  of  soft  ground  showed  me 
that  it  was  not  the  bull.  Thus  we  had  two 
wounded,  and  it  behooved  us  to  be  careful. 
I  soon  found  the  tracks  of  the  other  two. 
The  strong  indentations  of  their  toes 
showed  that  they  were  traveling,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  blood  splashes  showed 
that  one  at  least  had  not  far  to  go.  After 
crossing  the  stream  they  had  branched  at 
right  angles,  and  were  evidently  keeping 
to  the  bed  of  the  gorge. 

Satisfied  that  they  were  not  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  (I  don*t  like  wounded 
rhinoceros  on  my  immediate  flank),  I 
scrambled  up  the  slope  and  joined  Cape. 
He  was  at  fault  on  a  very  stony  piece  of 
ground.  Immediately  in  front  of  us  there 
was  a  bare  strip  of  ground,  but  beyond 
that  endless  vistas  of  close  bush  just  high 
enough  to  cover  a  rhinoceros,  and  thorny 
enough  to  prevent  activity  in  case  of  a 
charge.  It  was  a  nasty  country  in  which 
to  follow  a  wounded  beast,  and  especially 
nasty  when  there  happened  to  be  two. 
Meanwhile  my  boys  had  joined  us.  We  all 
cast  round  for  spoor  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion. Suddenly  Zowanji,  my  best  shikari 
(if  he  might  be  called  a  shikari),  whistled. 
We  hurried  up,  and  found  the  tracks  lead- 
ing straight  into  the  bush.  The  brute  was 
walking.  He  was  either  sick  or  feeling 
"  nasty."  Cape  took  his  double  eight  and 
I  took  my  double  four  to  be  ready  for 
emergencies.  As  we  advanced  cautiously 
through  the  cover  about  twenty  yards 
apart  an  angry  squeal  warned  us.  A  rhi- 
noceros pushed  through  the  bushes  thirty 
yards  in  front,  faced  us  for  a  moment, 
then  swung  round  and  crashed  obliquely 


away.  Cape's  gun  spoke,  and  the  great 
bullet  whistled  through  the  air  and 
"  plumped "  right  royally  on  the  beast's 
hide.  A  protesting  grunt  greeted  the  ball, 
but  the  brute  held  on  its  way  without  a 
stagger.  By  his  size  we  recognized  him  as 
the  bull.  Throwing  prudence  to  the  winds 
we  dashed  off  in  pursuit,  vying  with  one 
another  for  the  next  shot.  The  ground 
was  now  soft,  and  the  burst  shrubs,  torn 
earth,  and  upturned  stones  showed  plainly 
the  course  of  the  fleeing  rhinoceros.  The 
thorns  shrieked  as  they  took  toll  of  our 
rags  and  buried  themselves  deep  in  our 
flesh  to  rankle  as  lasting  souvenirs  of  that 
great  hunt;  the  sun  blazed,  the  perspira- 
tion rolled  in  great  streams,  the  country 
danced  in  the  terrific  heat,  our  boys  lost 
their  fear  and  became  more  eager  even 
than  we;  four-bores  seemed  as  feathers, 
as  the  mad  procession  of  fleeing  rhino, 
straining  men,  and  sweating  negroes 
streamed  through  that  sun-baked  waste.  In 
the  fierce  zest  of  that  mad  chase  we  dashed 
blindly  ahead  till  a  long  whistle  called  U9 
to  our  senses.  We  glanced  round.  The 
faithful  Zowanji,  with  eyes  starting  from 
his  head,  pointed  desperately  in  front.  I 
gazed  hard  into  the  sea  of  bush  and  saw 
nothing  but  the  dancing  waves  of  heat. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  me.  Not  fifteen  yards 
away  the  evil  face  of  the  brute  watched  us 
from  between  two  trees.  The  eight-bore 
barked,  the  four-bore  roared,  clouds  of- 
wbite  smoke  wrapped  us  in,  as  it  seemed, 
eternal  folds,  squeals  rent  the  air,  and 
bushes  shrieked  in  their  dire  distress;  the 
smoke  cleared,  the  evil  vision  had  gone, 
and  again  the  wild  chase  began.  Over 
stone-strewn  ridge,  through  rasping  strips 
of  withered  grass,  along  reed-girt  water- 
course, in  and  out  between  fierce  clutching 
thorns,  down  gentle  slopes,  where  the'  soft 
earth  took  sharp  impressions  of  their  feet, 
we  kept  the  terrific  pace.  The  wild  dance 
led  us  along  the  inland  valleys,  up  the  long 
gorge,  and  out  on  to  the  great  terrace  which 
overlooks  the  Xile.  The  last  sharp  rise 
had  winded  the  beast.  The  spoor  told  us 
that  he  was  going  slow  and  the  dragging 
of  his  hind  legs  showed  that  the  race  was 
almost  run.  Near  the  top  of  the  sharp 
incline  another  spoor  joined  the  one  which 
we  were  following.  Just  below  the  ridge 
was  a  clump  of  bushes;  here  the  bull  had 
lain  down,  while  the  other  had  evidently 
walked  round  and  round  endeav--* —  *-- 
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urge  him  to  fresh  efforts.  The  blood- 
fleckiKi  foam  told  of  the  poor  brute's  pite- 
ous plight.  Knowing  that  he  must  now  be 
close,  we  slackened  our  pace  and  peered 
cautiously  over  the  edge  on  to  the  long 
sweeping  sloi>e  in  front.  I  soon  saw  them 
standing  together  under  a  tree  surrounded 
by  small  bushes.  We  approached  to  within 
seventy  yards,  when  one  suddenly  turned 
and  faced  us.  He  squealed  with  rage, 
stamped  the  ground,  and  looked  like  charg- 
ing. It  was  useless  to  fire  at  him  thus 
facing  us,  and  as  the  other  offered  a  fair 
broadside  shot  I  pulled  the  four-bore.  The 
bullet  went  home  with  a  deep  thud,  and  the 
recipient  dashed  off  at  a  tremendous 
pace  down  the  incline.  The  other  turned 
sharply  and  received  the  contents  of 
Cape's  eight-bore.  He  stumbled  off  at 
right  angles  and  stood  again  under  a  tree. 
The  end  was  evidently  near.  We  crept  up 
close  and  Cape  finished  the  poor  beast's 
troubles  with  a  shot  behind  the  ear.  He 
dropped  like  a  stone  with  all  four  legs 
underneath  him.  We  went  up  to  him 
thinking  that  he  was  dead.  But  as  Cape 
passed  in  front  of  his  nose,  with  a  pro- 
digious effort  he  rose  to  his  fore  feet, 
only,  however,  to  gurgle  a  last  defiance 
and  flop  back  dead. 

Satisfied  that  he  was  really  dead,  we 
drained  the  last  drops  of  our  water  bottles, 
girded  up  our  loins,  and  sorrowfully  cast 
round  for  the  other  spoor.  We  were  much 
distressed  at  having  inadvertently  wounded 
the  cow,  and  the  sun  was  to  exact  a  fear- 
ful atonement  for  our  crime.  I  had  hoped 
that  my  last  shot  would  have  finished  the 
unfortunate  lady's  days.  But  when  we 
found  the  spoor,  the  dark  colored  blood 
showed  that  the  ball  had  entered  too  far 
back.     After    the    first    burst    she    settled 

m 

down  into  that  long  swinging  walk  which 
whispers  to  the  tired  hunters  of  endless 
aching  miles.  Our  elderly  optimist  slipped 
quietly  away  to  tell  the  expectant  village 
of  the  great  store  of  meat  lying  waiting 
for  the  knife.  But  the  agitated  youth  was 
bitten  with  the  fever  of  the  chase,  and 
scorned  the  long  miles  if  they  would  but 
bring  blood.  His  black  face  squirmed  with 
excitement  and  his  yellow  eyes  rolled  in 
ecstasies  at  the  wondrous  guns,  which 
could  bring  down  the  much  feared  rhino. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  track  led 
through  long  grass,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  made  it  easy  to  follow.     But  after 


that  the  rhinoceros  had  turned  down  the 
stony  bed  of  a  dry  watercourse.  We  fol- 
lowed this  for  some  time  without  seeing 
any  place  where  she  could  have  <dimbed 
up  the  bank. 

An  occasional  blood  spot  showed  that  we 
were  right,  but  after  a  time  all  trace  van- 
ished. Trusting  to  luck,  we  kept  to  the 
course  a  mile  further  till  we  came  to  a 
patch  of  sand.  The  absence  of  tracks 
showed  that  we  were  at  fault.  We  doaUed 
and  hunted  both  banks.  At  last  I  found  a 
spoor.  This  we  followed  till  a  small  cob- 
web stowed  away  in  a  toeprint  showed  that 
the  track  was  not  sufiiciently  recent- 
Feeling  sure  that  she  would  try  to  readi 
the  water,  we  cast  round  between  the  Xik 
and  the  dry  watercourse  and  eventuaDv 
picked  up  her  blood  tracks.  She  had 
doubled  along  the  donga  and  had  climbei 
out  near  where  she  had  entered.  Thus  we 
could  only  have  missed  coming  closer  on  to 
her  by  about  thirty  seconds.  Disgusted  at 
the  loss  of  time  we  almost  gave  her  up,  as 
the  sun  was  wellnigh  unbearable.  But  we 
owed  the  poor  old  lady  the  mournful  dutr 
of  putting  her  out  of  pain,  and  so  we  per- 
severed. 

Following  on  her  tracks,  we  soon  saw 
that  the  country  opened  out  into  great 
rolling  slopes  with  no  bush.  Only  a  few 
trees  gave  small  isolated  spots  of  cover. 
With  our  glasses  we  could  sweep  several 
miles  in  front,  but  no  signs  of  the  rhino 
met  our  longing  ga£e. 

Jjoud  and  long  we  cursed  that  unlackr 
shot  at  what  we  had  taken  to  be  the  huC. 
when  at  the  very  start  she  had  usurped  his 
line  of  flight. 

The  sun  beat  in  giddy  waves  off  the  hare 
ground,  the  hot  puffs  of  wind  crackled  in 
our  parched,  panting  throats,  our  skia 
seemed  to  gape  as  we  could  perspire  no 
more,  and  in  front  stretched  out  that  great 
sweeping  sunswept  waste.  Somewhere  in 
that  vast  tract  was  the  fast  plodding  rhino. 
Utterly  exhausted  by  the  heat,  we  sat  down 
under  a  small  tree  and  lit  our  pipes,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  see  her  moving.  Every  rolling 
ridge,  every  hollow,  every  tree  we  searched, 
but  in  vain.  The  grrass  crackled  in  the  sun 
and  drifted  like  paper  ash  at  each  hot 
blast  of  wind.  Our  rifle  barrels  seared 
blisters  wherever  they  touched  our  flesh. 
Adjective  after  adjective  we  applied  to  the 
poor  brute.  All  the  time  we  knew  that  she 
was  probably  trekking,  but  we  would  ha^ 
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that  rhino  if  she  traveled  to  the  sea.  Our 
pipes  smoked  ill-temperedly  because  of  the 
heat,  and  failed  to  soothe.  Our  boys  spoke 
in  laughing  monosyllables,  as  is  the  way  of 
natives  in  disgust.  But  time  was  flying 
and  likewise  the  rhino.  Pocketing  our 
pipes,  we  rose  and  resolutely  stepped  out 
on  the  last  lap,  determined  that  it  should 
end  only  at  her  death.  Luckily  the  ground 
was  soft,  so  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  keep 
her  spoor.  For  mile  upon  mile  we  swung 
along  the  shadeless  waste.  After  some 
time  her  spoor  was  joined  by  that  of  an- 
other, possibly  the  original  third,  but  more 
probably  one  whom  she  had  met,  as  the 
whole  country  teems  with  rhinoceros. 
This  was  discouraging,  as  the  presence  of 
another  might  induce  her  to  keep  on  the 
move.  In  grim  determination,  without 
ever  a  word,  we  relentlessly  left  the  long 
miles  behind,  crossed  the  mail  track  from 
the  Somerset  Nile  to  Wadelai,  and  began 
to  descend  the  last  slopes  to  the  level  of 
the  Nile.  I  was  leading,  Zowanji  followed 
close  behind,  then  Cape  and  the  lengthen- 
ing tail  of  bo3\s.  A  perfectly  bare  sweep 
lay  before  us,  with  one  tree  casting  a 
small  ring  of  dark  shadow.  I  was  dashing 
along,  confident  that  the  rhino  must  be  still 
far  ahead,  when  Zowanji  again  whistled. 
I  could  see  nothing  till  he  pointed  out  the 
brute  lying  quite  close  to  me.  The  sun 
beating  on  her  mud-caked  hide  made  it 
blend  so  perfectly  with  the  red  earth  and 
yellowish  grass  that  I  should  have  walked 
right  up  without  seeing  her.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet.  We  both  fired.  She  made  a 
short  dash  toward  us,  but  thought  better 
of  it  and  rushed  down  a  small  slope  on  to 
a  flat  bed  of  short  reeds.  Here  she  turned 
again  and  defied  us.  Again  the  heavy  guns 
roared;  she  spun  round  and  round  several 
times,  staggered,  recovered,  and  dashed  off 
only  to  stop,  however,  under  the  next  tree. 
The  .303s  cracked,  and  in  a  wild  chorus  of 
thankful  yells  she  toppled  over,  rose  again, 
spun  round,  and  finally  subsided  into  the 
grass.  We  went  up  quite  close  to  finish 
her.  She  fought  hard  to  rise  and  have  a 
last  charge,  but  the  little  pencil-like  bullet 
again  sped  on  its  sad  errand,  and  the  game 
old  relic  of  prehistoric  times  breathed  her 
last.  We  were  sad  men  as  we  gazed  upon 
her  grotesque,  misshapen  form.  Somehow 
one  feels  such  a  blatant  upstart  in  the 
presence  of  the  pachyderms,  when  one 
thinks   of   the   unbroken   line   that   dates 


back  unchanged  into  the  unthinkable  ages 
of  the  past.  It  was  some  small  consolation 
to  find  that  she  was  a  very  old  cow,  and  at 
least  we  had  in  some  measure  expiated 
our  unintentional  crime.  We  took  off  the 
tender  meat  which  lies  on  the  ribs,  and 
when  boiled,  makes  an  excellent  substitute 
for  rolled  ribs  of  beef,  and,  leaving  our 
boys  to  collect  the  well  earned  tidbits  such 
as  the  liver,  heart,  and  tripe,  started  on  our 
weary  tramp  home.  The  agitated  youth 
wallowed  in  the  blood,  and  thought  him- 
self amply  repaid  when  he  had  carefully 
secured  the  long  tendons  of  the  back, 
which  are  in  great  request  for  bowstrings. 

The  return  journey  without  the  goad  of 
excitement  seemed  unending;  however,  we 
relieved  our  sufferings  by  making  a  slight 
deviation  from  our  previous  course,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  pool 
containing  a  seventy-five  per  cent,  solution 
of  greenish  mud.  It  was  "  no  true,  no 
blushful  Hippocrene,"  yet  mud  and  all 
slipped  down  with  a  smoothness  that 
the  jaded  palate  vainly  seeks  where  are 
"beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim."  A 
wheeling  crowd  of  vultures  showed  us  our 
course,  and  soon  the  din  of  excited  negro- 
hood  rent  the  peace  of  the  glades. 

We  pushed  through  the  screen  of  bushes, 
and  at  our  appearance  the  fierce  babel  was 
stilled.  The  vast  carcass  still  squatted  as 
we  had  left  it,  but  no  longer  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  bush.  Scores  of  wild,  long- 
limbed  Shulis,  all  naked  as  the  babe  un- 
born, clustered  around  and  sharpened 
spears  and  knives.  In  their  gentlemanly 
way  they  had  possessed  their  souls  with 
patience  and  awaited  our  permission  to 
begin.  We  waved  assent.  Immediately 
they  cast  off  their  proud  restraint,  yelled, 
hacked,  and  tore,  broke  into  fierce  wrang- 
ling, gesticulated,  raved,  plunged  their 
gaunt  arms  into  the  reeking  mass,  and 
gave  themselves  to  a  wild  carnival  of  gore. 
Having  given  directions  as  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  head  and  feet,  we  began 
our  weary  tramp  homeward.  The  fragrant 
incense  of  hot  cups  of  tea,  the  grateful 
eddying  wreaths  of  smoke,  clung  with  soft 
warm  embrace  around  our  weary  hearts 
and  fanned  to  bright  flame  the  restful 
pleasure  of  battles  fought  and  won.  Yet 
it  was  sad  to  think  of  those  strange  lives, 
surviving  letters  of  the  almost  illegible 
pages  of  the  past,  scattered  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow. 
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IFE  has  not  many  better  things 
than  this/'  said  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
as  he  took  his  ease  riding  along  in  an 
oldtime  English  postehaise.  To  those  who 
did  not  live  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  could  not  know  the  wonderful  prog- 
ress of  the  years  since  Johnson,  a 
portly  man  of  luxurious  temperament, 
found  such  comfort  in  a  postehaise,  it 
might  seem  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man had  reached  the  limit  of  vehicular  de- 
velopment, yet  in  that  same  town  of  Lich- 
field lived  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  a  friend 
of  Johnson's,  who  practised  medicine,  go- 
ing about  among  his  patients  in  a  sulky, 
as  many  country  physicians  do  to  this  day. 
Evidently,  however.  Dr.  Darwin  did  not 
find  his  sulky  such  easy  going  as  his  friend 
Johnson  found  the  postehaise,  for  his 
mind,  between  patients,  was  intent  upon 
some  better  means  of  locomotion,  and  the 
dream  of  his  life  was  a  "  fiery  chariot " 
that  might  get  about  from  place  to  place 
with  speed  and  comfort  under  the  propul- 
sion of  steam. 

Xewcoinen  and  Watt  and  other  engineers 
had  made  a  practical  application  of  steam 
power  to  stationary  engines,  but  it  had  not 
yet  ventured  into  the  wider  field  waiting 
for  it.  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Lichfield,  Matthew 
Boulton,  of  Birmingham,  and  our  own 
Benjamin  Franklin,  too  busy  then  with  the 
affairs  of  young  America  at  the  English 
capital  to  give  the  matter  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  had  discussed  the  subject 
of  road  carriages,  but  nothing  definite 
came  of  it.  A  hundred  years  before.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  included  the  mechanical 
propulsion  of  vehicles  with  his  other  fan- 
cies, but  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the 
great  mind  which  had  forged  far  ahead  of 
its  time.     This  was  in  England. 

The  first  of  all  vehicles  to  go  by  its  own 
power  on  land  was  invented  in  1769  by 
Nicholas  Joseph  Cugnot,  a  French  army 
officer,  its  primary  object  being  for  use  as 
a  gun  carriage.  At  its  first  trial  it  devel- 
oped a  trait  which  has  been  transmitted  to 


its  descendants,  if  heredity  may  be  consid- 
ered in  this  connection,  and  ran  away,  but- 
ting into  a  stone  fence  and  turning  over. 
A  second  carriage  was  made,  with  some  im- 
provements, but  it  was  not  practicable,  and 
it  was  retired,  to  become  a  curiosity,  re- 
posing at  last  in  a  Paris  museum  where  it 
still  attracts  attention. 

But  the  self-propelled  carriage  was  t 
necessity  to  man's  progrress,  and  Cugnot 
was  merely  taking  a  little  longer  step  in 
the  great  procession  of  those  who  nerer 
stand  still.  The  world  was  developing  fast 
through  its  rapidly  growing  population 
with  their  millions  of  needs  and  wants, 
and  improved  facilities  for  transportation 
were  an  insistent  problem  confronting 
every  leader  of  mind  and  motion. 

In  all  the  earlier  history  of  traction 
enginery  England  had  first  place,  tbe 
urgent  demand  for  more  expeditious  coal 
hauling  from  her  great  mines  being  thc- 
always  unsatisfied  complaint  which  per- 
mitted no  rest  to  inventive  minds.  Her 
small  area,  bringing  centres  of  population 
more  closely  together,  broadened  the  de- 
mand, and  passenger  carriages  were 
wanted  as  well  as  those  for  freight.  Lit- 
tle advance  was  made,  however,  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  after  Cugnot*s  car- 
riage had  run  its  short  course  on  the  road* 
of  France,  but  in  1830  Walter  Hancock 
had  manufactured  a  number  of  carriages 
and  put  them  in  operation,  one,  called  tbe 
"  Automaton  " — another  was  called  the 
"  Autopsy  " — having  run  for  twenty  *^ 
between  Stratford,  Paddington,  and  Isling" 
ton,  making  a  distance  of  4,200  mile*  wd 
carrying  12,761  passengers.  There  ^^ 
other  lines  in  contemplation,  some  enn 
reaching  out  to  cover  the  distances  be- 
tween continental  capitals;  but  develop- 
ment was  slow,  for  the  vehicles  were  cum- 
bersome, complicated,  and  expensive.  «!*•• 
there  was  the  ever-present  prejudice  woicd 
even  twentieth  century  enterprise  has  noi 
been  wholly  able  to  eradicate. 

Roadways  were,  however,  the  most  s^"* 
OU8  deterrent.    Bad  roads  were  the  rol*» 
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and  each  exception  of  a  good  one  was  held  riagea  on  the  roads  of  that  State.     This, 

by  every  available  legislation  for  the  use  by  the  way,  is  the  first  automobile  legisla- 

of  those  who  eould  afford  to  own  horsea  tion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.     It  may 

and  legislators.     Under  these  circumstan-  be  added  here  that  Oliver  Evans,  the  first 

cea  the  improvement  of  existing  roads,  or  American  automobilist,  was  bom  in  New- 

the  building  of  roads  for  the  especial  use  port,   a   pretty   Delaware   tovn,  near   the 

of    mechanical    carriages,    became    a    co-  Maryland  line,  and   the   automobilists  of 

study     with    the    vehicles    themselves,    by  this  country  should  make  it  one  of  the 

those    who    were    seeking    a    better    way.  points  of  their  tours,  and  in  time  a  monu- 


Tlic  Sort  Tlul  May  be  Hired  by  Day  «  Uonth,  with  Uan  Id  Litot  Included. 

Wooden  roads  and  stone  roads  were  con-  ment  should  be  erected  there  to  hia  mem- 

structed,  with  more  or  less  success,  and  at  ory.     But  this  is  for  the  future. 

Isst  the  iron  track  of  the  present  railway  The  sleam  carriage  had  been  brought  to 

was  evolved.     This  was  the  death  blow  to  such  a  point  of  advancement  that  when  a 

the  road  wagon  as  perfected  by  Hancock  proper  roadway  was  provided,  it  was  short 

and  others  in  England,  and  designed  by  work  to  combine  the  two,  and   from  the 

Oliver  Evans  in  America,  who,  as  early  as  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 

178*1,  had  secured  from  the  Maryland  leg-  road,  on  the  4th  of  July,  JS28,  the  devel- 

islature  the  right  to  operate  his  steam  car-  opment  of  railroads  in  America  and  ela*^ 
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was  this  true,  Ler  fine 
roads,  free  to  ill  n- 
h  i  c  t  e  8  regardless  of 
propulsion,  being  a 
powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  the 
mBchine.  As  early  u 
1888  the  French  man- 
ufacturers weie  turn- 
ing out  carriages  far 
road  service,  but  they 
lacked  the  proper  tires 
until  about  1890.  The; 
had  taken  advantage 
of  all  the  modem  im- 
provements in  machin- 
ery, and  their  ear- 
riages  were  free  frum 
most  of  the  difficulties 
which  handicappe<i 
their  predecessors.  We 
were  somewhat  slower 
in  America,  as  we 
lacked  the  factor  of 
good  roads,  and  pm- 
sesscd  such  eicelknl 
railroad  and  trolle!' 
systems.  We  had  very 
good  horses,  loo. 
which  we  did  not  pro- 
pose to  surrender  until 

APoiiiilMUKoftheAutoiiiol)iki»TiioriiwSt«»olN«i.YorkCiiT.  *«   *""    Pl^tty  clearlv 

that  we  were  going  to 
have  something  con- 
where  utterly  overwhelmed  the  primal  road  siderably  better  in  their  stead, 
locomotive,  and  it  was  scarcely  heard  of  But  Yankee  ingenuity  and  Yankee  en- 
for  hnlf  a  century.  The  railways  met  all  ergy  and  enterpriee  do  not  wait  on  what 
the  requirements  of  the  people,  and  the  others  may  do,  and  though  they  may  pause 
■  mud  roads  and  turnpikes  were  given  up  to  to  be  sure  they  are  right  before  tbey  go 
horse-propelled  vehicles.  But  in  time  the  ahead,  it  is  not  for  long,  and  when  thev 
railroads  had  reached  most  of  the  points  start  they  are  not  left  in  the  ruck.  About 
to  which  they  could  be  extended  with  profit,  1893  the  first  American  machines  mad* 
and  the  overflow  of  population  and  inter-  their  appearance  and  the  new  movement  in 
ests  from  these  centres  had  created  new  transportation  began.  It  was  an  unknown 
demands  for  transportation  beyond  the  business,  however,  with  many  possibiliiie* 
ability  of  the  horse  to  supply.  Then  came  of  being  no  more  than  a  "  fad,"  and  cspi 
the  trolley  car,  and  aboiit  the  same  time  tn!  did  not  rush  forward  with  the  enthu! 
the  bicycle,  wilh  its  pneumatic  tire,  that  iastic  spirit  of  those  who  asked  it  to  corop. 
conqueror  of  rough  reads  and  the  real  so-  But  it  was  moving  in  the  right  directinn- 
lutionof  the  problem  of  self-propelled  road  and  three  or  four  .years  later  the  advance 
natrons,  and  the  long  reposing  ideas  of  guard  appeared.  Not  in  force  at  first,  but 
Tiignot,  and  Boulton,  and  Darwin,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  that  cannot 
Evanswcrc  roused  apiiin  into  activit.v.  Not  he  stopped  by  an  obstacle.  Sii  yenrs  "f 
fully  awake  in  conservative  England,  but  education  were  required,  and  in  ISM  'here 
vigorously  so  in  France  and  America,  after  were  fifty  automobiles — not  ftenerall' 
sixty  years  of  dormancy  the  automobile  called  automobiles  then,  for  it  was  diffi- 
was  to  the  fore  again.    Notably  in  France  cult  to  decide  upon  a  name  for  the  new- 
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comer,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  yet  quite 
settled  satisfactorily — in  use  in  the  United 
States.  In  1902  the  number  had  been  in- 
creased to  twelve  thousand,  an  increase  of 
over  4,000  per  cent,  in  three  years.  France, 
which  is  the  leading  automobile  country 
of  the  world  at  present,  cannot  make  such 
a  showing-  as  this,  and  England  is  nowhere 
in  sight.  These  twelve  thousand  machines, 
not  all  of  American  manufacture,  may  be 
said  to  represent  a  value  of  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  the  present  average  price  of 
an  automobile  being  about  one  thousand 

No  official  record  of  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturers in  America  is  made,  but  there 
are  probably  seventy-five  establishments 
turning  out  machines  for  the  trade,  while 
there  are  many  more  small  concerns  which 


manufacture  special  machines  on  order. 
Forty-five  firms  are  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers,  the  only  organization  of 
its  kind  in  this  country.  The  membership 
includes  manufacturers  in  twelve  States 
and  four  foreign  makers.  In  addition  to 
reg-ular  manufacturers  there  are  numerous 
firms  making  parts  of  machines  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  MilHons  of  capital  are 
invested  and  the  annual  output  at  pres- 
ent may  be  estimated  at  ten  thousand 
machines  vahied  at  $10,000,000.  This  is 
largely  guesswork,  but  it  is  known  that  up 
to  March,  1902,  one  factory  had  turned  out 
four  thousand  machines  in  all.  and  in  June, 
one  manufacturer  refused  to  undertake  the 
building  of  a  machine  for  export  because. 
although  he  was  turning  out  twenty-three 
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not  be  taken  as  anr 

criterion  of  a  busi- 

ness   brought  lui. 

being  by  a  dr-manJ 

which  wiU  esisi  as 

long  as  nun  is  cap- 

able of  motion. 

Six   years  ap 

there  was  no  aut.c 

mobile  literature  in 

A  m  e  r  i  c  a,  but  ai 

present  a  ilozu 

publications    lliriti 

:   the 


s  of 


machines  a  day,  and  hfld  been  doing  so  for 
some  time,  ho  was  still  six  months  behind 
with  home  orders.  What  is  true  of  two 
may  he  assumed  to  be  largely  true  of  all, 
and  from  this  some  idea 'may  he  had  of  the 
enormous  business  that  has  prown  up  al- 
most within  a  night.  Th<ire  is  scarcely  a 
firm  that  is  not  behind  with  orders,  and 
very  many  state  in  their  advertisements 
tliat  they  cannot  accept  orders  for  imme- 
diate delivery. 

New  companies  are  organizing  every 
dfly,  and  although,  except  in  St.  Louis, 
there  are  no  factories  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  one  is  about  ready  to  go  into 
operation  at  Puehlo,  Colorado,  and  one  is 
under  way  at  San  Francisco.  In  every  city 
of  any  size  there  is,  at  least,  one  automo- 
bile agency,  and  it  is  a  poor  town,  indeed, 
to  which  the  automobile  is  a  stranger.  The 
hulk  of  the  manufacture  is  confined  to  the 
Kastcrn  States,  New  York  leading  with 
about  twenty  factories  at  last  reports,  but 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  pro- 
ducing machines  which  are  doing  record 
work  in  quality  if  not  in  quantity.  Hun- 
dreds of  companies  have  been  formed, 
lany  of  them  mere  stock  jobbing  schemes 
I  catch  the  popular  fancy,  and  a  great 
>al  of  money  has  been  lost  to  invest- 
:s.  But  this  is  to  he  expected  in  a  coun- 
ry  as  rich  and  reckless  as  ours,  and  can- 


«RoMiTm- 


the  industry,  nbile 
every  newspaper  nf 
repute  baa  ils  auto- 
mobile departnit-nt. 
hundreds  of  special 
articles  are  to  W 
found  in  porioiii- 
cala  of  general  cir 
culation,  the  aiker- 
tisements  of  maki-rs 
and  dealers  find 
places  in  almost  every  high  class  publir'a- 
tion,  and  numerous  books  have  come  frem 
the  publishers. 

The  phenomenal  progress  of  the  autn- 
mobile  ae  a  perfected  vehicle,  after  its  rest 
of  sixty  years,  is  largely  attributable  liJ 
the  great  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  me- 
chanical appliances  during  those  yearJ- 
which  made  it  possible  to  adapt  machinery 
to  the  vehicles  without  the  expenditure  ot 
time,  labor,  and  money  in  constructing  ni'W 
devices  and  experimenting  with  them- 
Other  forms  of  power  had  also  arisen  iu 
the  interval,  and  whereas  the  old  makers 
foiind  only  steam  available,  the  jnoficrn 
makers  have  6een  able  to  add  to  stesm- 
which  for  certain  puriroses  may  always  re- 
main the  best,  electricity  and  gasohne,  or 
similar  by-products  of  petroleum.  Thesi' 
three  powers  arc  now  most  in  use  and  are 
about  equally  divided,  each  havinp  il^ 
strength  and  its  weakness,  but  the  in- 
ventor, always  on  the  alert,  is  combinmj 
alcohol  with  gasoline  for  something  befJi^r 
than  either,  while  all  sorts  of  chemical 
combinations  are  receiving  constant  a™ 
careful  study.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  the  finul  power,  that  which  will  se- 
cure the  maximum  of  simplicity,  safe'!', 
and  strength  with  the  minimum  of  cost? 
will  be  chemical — a  combination  where*.^ 
two  component  pnrts  may  be  united,  as 
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water  with  calcium  carbide,  to  produce  the 
action  when  needed,  without  combustion. 
Whatever  the  power,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  road  waRon  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, it  is  a  fact  past  all  controversion  that 
the  automobile  has  made  its  final  appear- 
ance as  an  experiment,  and  is  now  a  dem- 
onstrated vehicle  of  transportation  whose 
permanence  is  assured,  and  whose  useful- 
ness is  practically  limitless.  As  yet  ma- 
chinfs  are  too  complicated  and  prices  are 
too  high  for  gt^neral  adoption.  The  ratio 
of  machines  to  population  in  the  United 


from  $2,500  to  $20,000 — the  record  price, 
paid  by  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  for  a 
French  machine — while  the  highest  priced 
American  machine  is  $5,000  and  hundreds 
are  in  use  which  cost  their  owners  from 
$650  to  $800.  A  good  horse  and  wagon 
may  be  had  for  $200,  and  the  automobile 
must  approximate  this  figure  to  become 
popular  and  give  the  horse  some  hope  that 
at  last  he  can  quit  hard  work  and  live  like 
a  gentleman.  That  this  may  be  done  and 
still  be  profitable  to  makers  is  shown  iu 
the  history  of  bicycle  prices,  and  in  the 


States,  12,000  to  78,000.000.  say.  that  is  one 
tn  every  6,500  persons,  does  not  at  first 
plance  appear  promising,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  three  years  ago  the  ratio 
was  one  to  1.500,000  per8<)ns,  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  is  presented;  and  it  may  be 
swfely  concluded  that  with  such  possibili- 
ties of  demand,  the  automobile  must,  of 
nccrSBity.  Rrow  to  meet  the  measure  of  its 
Ereatness.  American  makers  are  quicker 
lo  Bee  this  opportunity  than  are  their  for- 
eijni  rivals,  as  is  proved  by  prices.  For- 
eign machines  arc  sold  in  this  country  at 


further  fact  that  one  of  the  first  American 
makers,  with  the  popular  idea  in  view, 
made  machines  to  sell  at  from  $400  to  $600, 
and  advanced  his  prices  later  because  he 
could  get  whatever  he  asked,  so  enthusias- 
tic were  those  who  had  caught  the  auto 
fever— and  more  people  had  it  than  could 
be  relieved  by  manufacturers. 

Wlien  Robert  Dudgeon,  fifty  years  ago, 
rode  from  his  Long  Island  home  to  hiii 
New  York  office  in  his  sleam  wagon,  using 
two  bushels  of  coal  and  a  hogshead  of  water 
in  transit,  he  probably  imagined  something 
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tladiinc  with  Which  Hi  HadE  il 


of  what  may  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  the 
big  city  to-day,  for  Robert  was  a  pioneer 
with  the  groat  unexplored  world  rising  on 
hia  sight.  But  he  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  the  machine  of  to-day,  or  he 
would  have  improved  his  own  sufficiently  to 
have  prevented  the  authorities  from  rulinn 
it  off  the  road  as  they  did  and  turning  it 
into  the  barn  to  rest  and  rust  as  an  heir- 
loom to  hia  posterity.  True  the  authori- 
ties arc  not  yet  all  favorable,  but  it  is  not 
the  machine  to  which  they  object  so  much 
aa  it  is  to  the  manner  of  the  men  who 
drive  it.  The  insatiate  thirst  to  go  faster 
will  not  be  quenched,  and  when  the  autoist 
gets  out  on  the  road  he  forgets  himself  as 
well  as  others,  and  the  obedient  but  help- 
less machine  is  condemned  for  his  offend- 
ing. Time  will  in  a  measure  prove  the 
corrective  to  this,  and  as  automobiles  in- 
crease in  number  and  use  the  novelty  will 
wear  off,  and  a  saner  speed  will  prevail, 
with  only  such  occasional  outbursts  as  are 
common  to  drivers  of  horses  which  thou- 
sands of  years  of  use  have  not  succeeded 
in  suppressing.  Accidents  have  happened 
and  will  continue  to  happen,  as  with  loco- 
''ves,  and  steamboats,  atid  horses,  and 


bicycles,  and  trolleys,  and  street  cars,  ami 
to  all  forms  of  motion  and  rest — outside 
of  the  grave — but  if  we  risk  nothing  wc 
can  have  nothing,  bo  the  risk  must  remain 
as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  possession. 

But  the  automobile  goes  on.  America 
leads  the  world  in  the  number  manufac- 
tured. France  in  the  value.  England  is 
advancing,  for  the  automobile  is  a  liber- 
alizer, and  Germany  is  trying  to  repeal  or 
modify  her  laws  so  that  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many "  may  appear  on  many  automobile 
as  it  now  appears  on  many  other  article* 
of  use  and  value.  The  distribution  of  tlio 
automobile  is  characterized  by  a  univer- 
sality never  before  known  of  any  manufsi' 
tured  article  at  so  early  a  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  there  is  scarcely  a  civilizi'l 
country  of  the  globe  in  which  one  or  mon' 
automobiles  may  not  be  seen  seeking  the 
best  roads  and  speeding  along  ahead  of  llu' 
horse.  Every  civilized  ruler.  King  Eii- 
ward,  the  Tsar,  Emperor  William,  iln" 
Mikado,  the  president  of  France,  suhan^^- 
ahkoonds,  mabarajahs,  all,  from  Green- 
land's icy  mountaina  to  India's  coroi 
strand,  have  their  automobiles,  with  oi"' 
notable    exception,    the    President   of  t!i" 
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ITnited  States.  Thus  far  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  reversed  the  estab- 
lished rule  that  two  negatives  make  an 
affirmative,  and,  apparently  believing  that 
two  affirmatives  make  a  negative,  has  de- 
clined to  combine  his  own  strenuosity  with 
that  of  the  automobile  lest  dire  disaster 
follow,  to  man  and  machine.  The  traveler 
tnay  find  an  automobile  to  take  him  to  the 
shadow  of  tbe  Pyramids,  a  line  of  automo- 
biles extends  from  Haifa  to  Jerusalem, 
they  have  crossed  the  Alps  and  the  Cor- 
dilleras, they  have  tracked  the  sands  of 
Sahara,  they  have  rattled  over  the  streets 
of  three  thousand  years  old  Damascus, 
they  have  climbed  the  Chinese  wall  of  ob- 
struction, they  have  gone  into  regions  of 
ice  and  sun,  and  they  are  following  the 
equator  and  heading  for  the  North  Fole. 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  automo- 
bile? Briefly  it  means  that  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  country  which 
without  it  could  not  be  possible,  for  it  will 
fcompel  the  building  of  good  roads.  No 
countrycancommandits  full  strength  until 
all  its  parts  are  easily  accessible,  and  its 
people  and  their  common  interests  are 
brought  into  the  closest  commercial  and 
social  union.  We  know  what  railroads 
have  done  in  a  general  way  for  the  ad- 


vancement of  nations,  particularly  this 
nation  which  has  given  right  of  way  to 
more  lines  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  greater  benefits  may  accrue  from  the 
automobile  with  good  roads  everywhere 
and  speedy  means  of  transportation  within 
reach  of  each  individual  for  himself  and 
the  products  of  bia  factory  or  farm,  can- 
not thus  early  be  estimated.  The  horse 
will  not  be  entirely  eliminated  as  a  factor 
of  industry,  but  his  sphere  wil!  be  circum- 
scribed and  the  automobile  will  not  only 
do  what  he  attempted  to  do  in  the  past, 
but  it  will  do  a  millionfold  more  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  a  people 
growing  daily  in  numbers  and  wealth  and 
power.  The  millions  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion will  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  towns  and  with  neighbors,  and  the 
loneliness  of  farm  life,  which  drives  so 
many  to  the  cities,  with  detriment  to  all. 
will  no  longer  retard  our  agricultural 
growth,  nor  prevent  a  proper  distribution 
of  population  for  the  national  welfare. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  automobile, 
and  while  the  statement  may  be  disputed 
now,  it  IB  made  with  the  earnest  belief  that 
when  to-day's  men  of  fifty  have  rounded 
out  their  three  score  and  ten  years,  it  will 
be  fully  verified. 
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IT  IS  a  virtue  of  canoeing  that.  like  ang- 
ling, it  is  one  of  those  pastimes  which 
are  elastic  as  to  cost.  One  may  spend 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  for  the  latest 
fad  of  a  modfl,  or  home-build  one  of 
canvas  and  cedar  for  any  price  from  a 
few  dollars  upward.  Or  he  may  do  what 
is  more  rational,  buy  a  substantial  craft 
of  (Toiid  make  for  about  the  same  money  he 
would  invest  in  a  bicycle. 

Every  healthy  boy  who  lives  on  a  water- 
way, starts  at  one  time  or  another  to  build 
a  canoe,  ju.st  as  surely  as  at  another  period 
of  his  life  he  plans  to  be  an  Indian  fighter. 
During  the  late  months  of  winter  and  the 
early  days  of  sprinp-  thousands  of  youthful 
Americana  are  working  in  improvised  ma- 
chine shops  on  canoes  of  canvas  or  light 
boards,  and  thousands  of  f[rown-upa  are 
studying  catalogues  of  higher  priced  craft 
from  makers  of  reputation.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  little  difference,  after  all.  there  is 
between  the  rest  and  fun  one  gets  out  of 
the  home-made  craft  and  out  of  the  latest 
model  from  the  best  maker.  There  is  a 
trim  little  canoe  in  Northern  Michigan 
T  would  give  much  to  see.     There  is 


an  indulgent  brother  there  who  makes  the 
outfit  ready  when  I  go  thither.  When  we 
have  driven  twenty  miles  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Manistee,  and  dismissed  ttif 
teamster  and  launched  the  canoe,  and 
know  that  for  days  we  will  see  no  land  save 
the  desolate  pine  plains,  whose  very  deso- 
lation makes  them  good,  wc  breathe  with 
the  relief  of  the  escaped  prisoners  that  wo 
are.  We  watch  the  deer  drinking  at  the 
river's  bank,  where  we  tie  the  canoe  to  an 
overhanging  cedar  and  stop  to  take  gray- 
ling for  the  evening  meal;  then  we  cut 
boughs  for  the  bed  and  lie  listening  to  the 
heron's  call  and  the  plunge  of  the  musk- 
rat  ;  and  we  know  why  the  canoe  will  always 
fill  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  would 
live  out-of-doors. 

If  you  pitch  your  tent  for  a  week  or 
more  you  feel  cramped  if  a  farm  house  is 
near;  but  launch  your  canoe  on  any  one  of 
a  hundred  rivers  that  run  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Rock,v 
Mountains,  in  country  that  was  settled 
long  ago,  and  you  find  no  neighbors  to 
interrupt  your  solitude.  The  wood  lot  of 
the  farmer  is  pretty  sure  to  be  along  the 
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stream  nod  you  float  from  wood  to  wood, 
often  out  of  sight  of  a  house  for  houra  at  a 
time.  Even  when  a  road  crosses  it  is  not 
BO  very  bad,  for  you  fcnow  that  a  few 
strokes  will  take  you  out  of  reach  of  the 
passers-by.  Deer  do  not  drink  from  these 
streams,  nor  do  trout  leap  to  your  fly;  but 
bass  are  there  and  pike;  and  who  cannot 
be  happy  with  a  rod  and  lino  and  fly  on  a 
stream  where  the  basa  are  hiding. 

Chief  among  these  eruiaes  that  stand  out 
fresh  and  clear  in  mind  is  one  through  just 
such  a  country,  in  a  canoe  that  a  boy  had 
built,  a  funny  thing,  every  part  out  of 
proportion  to  every  other.  But  it  would 
float  and  was  not  too  heavy  to  carry 
aroiiiKl  mill  dams.  It  was  the  boy's  first 
trip  and  I  did  not  object  when  an  anxious 
mother  loaded  him  with  bedding  and  extra 
clothinp — it  would  be  a  shame  to  deprive  a 
boy  of  the  education  that  comes  from  car- 
rying all  he  has  planneil  to  carry  on  his 
first  cruise.  Now  it  is  even  pleasant  to 
think  of  the  all-night  rain  which  our  In- 
dian camp  failed  to  turn,  and  merely  gath- 


ered together  as  a  funnel  gathers  water 
and  poured  it  upon  us  in  streams. 
n. 

"Canoeing  is  dead,  dead  as  Julius 
Cffisar,"  says  the  oldtimor  over  his  pipe. 
The  oldtimer  always  smokes  a  pipe  and 
always  declares;  he  never  merely  remarks. 
"  The  rocing  machines  took  all  the  fun  out 
of  it.  No  one  goes  to  the  meets  any  more, 
and  no  one  cares  for  the  canoe." 

If  there  be  another  of  the  same  elan  and 
period  present  when  these  declarations  are 
made,  he  promptly  assents,  and  the  two  are 
happy  in  mutual  wretchedness. 

The  trouble  with  the  oldtimer,  and  he 
need  not  be  so  very  old  either,  as  years  go, 
is  that  he  mistakes  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  when  you  have  heard  his  tale  you  know 
he  does  not  really  refer  to  canoeing  in 
general  but  to  those  glorioiis  old  days  of 
the  American  Canoe  Association  when  the 
canoeists  of  a  continent  gathered  at  Lake 
George  or  the  Thousand  Islands,  or  the 
Canadian  Lakes;  lounged  in  their  old 
clothes  and  paddled  and  cooked  and  flshc<] 
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and  visited  and  talked  canoe  with  men  who 
cared  to  talk  nothing  else.  All  raced,  and 
one  ^ood  canoeist  stood  an  equal  chance 
with  another  good  canoeist.  Then  every 
one  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that 
the  canoe  is  to  be  paddled,  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  necessity  for  a  paddling  craft  and 
that  its  sailing  is  merely  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, so  much  clear  gain  for  bono 
and  muscle,  so  to  speak.  Then  they  sailed 
races  in  the  same  canoes  in  which  they 
paddled  and  fished  and  cruised,  canoes 
that  varied  in  price  from  zero  to  infinity. 


a  cruising  canoe  nor  a  paddling  canoe.  It 
was  not  even  a  comfortable  or  a  safe  canoe, 
for  now  and  then  when  the  sailor  leaned 
far  over  the  water  to  windward  the  breeze 
would  suddenly  cease  and  the  balancing 
force  of  the  wind  upon  the  sails  being  elim- 
inated the  canoeist  dropped  into  the  river. 
But  the  thing  did  sail  wondrously  fast. 
The  most  glorious  day  of  that  period  was 
when  two  fainnus  Britons,  with  the  latest 
craft  the  Englishmen  knew,  came  to  the 
New  World  to  carry  home  the  racing  hon- 
ors  of   the  year.     They    counted   to   win 


hut  hovered  generally  not  so  very  far  from 
the  former  mark. 

Those  were  grand  days,  indeed,  and 
even  their  passing  was  a  hurst  of  glory. 
The  oldtimer  likes  to  tell  of  it  now.  It 
occurred  to  a  young  American  that  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  his  racer, 
so  much  dead  weight,  he  might  sit  up  on 
deck  with  his  feet  in  the  cockpit  and, 
leaning  to  windward,  as  the  case  required 
balan<«  with  his  body  the  weight  of  sail 
he  carried.  He  experimented  and  found 
his  speed  increased.  So  he  built  a  new 
canoe  with  only  a  shallow  cockpit  in  which 
the  sailor  couM  catch  his  feet.    It  was  not 


easily.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  were  their  impressions  when  their 
American  rivals  sat  on  deck,  leaned  out  tc 
make  themselves  into  ballast,  and  sailed 
easily  away  to  victory.  When  the  old- 
timers  think  of  that  day  they  almost  for- 
give the  sin  of  the  racing  canoe. 

Then  somebody  invented  the  sliding 
seat,  which  looked  to  the  spectator  like  a 
plank  on  which  the  sailor  sat  out  to  wind- 
ward to  balance  his  sails.  It  was  more 
comfortable  than  the  deck  seat  and  enabled 
one  to  recover  balance  more  quickly  when 
the  wind  fell  off  or  increased.  Having 
begun,  the  inventions  continued  until  the 
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man  who  went  to  the  meet  in  the  simple 
oldtime  canoe  was  out  of  the  sailing.  And 
most  canoeists  conld  not  afFord  the  racing 
craft,  for  they  cost  high  prices  and,  like 
the  cahinless  racing  yachts,  were  no  use 
on  earth  save  in  contests  of  speed.  So  the 
old  canoeists  began  to  drop  away  from  the 
Association  meets,  and  newcomers  had 
smair  interest  outside  of  the  highly  special- 
ized  events   and   the  bathtub,   cockpitted 


racer. 


in. 


If  the  oldtimer  could  adjust  himself  to 
new  conditions  he  would  see  that  canoeing 
is  not  dead  nor  likely  to  die;  no,  nor  cap- 
able of  dying.  The  Association  meet,  as 
it  was  in  the  early  days,  is  past,  and  the 
man  who  felt  the  racing  thrill  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  becoming  at  once  reconciled 
to  the  new,  and  by  no  means  discouraging 
condition. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  long  as 
men  love  the  water  and  the  out-of-doors; 
so  long  as  they  rejoice  in  acquired  skill 
and  strong  arms  and  deep  breathing,  so 
long  will  they  delight  in  the  craft  of  the 
primitive  man. 

No  craft  in  the  world,  great  or  small, 
commands  more  of  respect  than  the  canoe. 
One  respects  it  as  something  which  does 
not  yield  easily  to  a  master's  will,  but 
which,  having  yielded,  becomes  a  most  use- 
ful helper.  And  when  he  can  control  the 
wilful  thing,  when  he  is  captain  and  pilot 
and  crew  of  a  craft  that  will  go  whither- 
soever he  wishes  a  man  feels  a  new  respect 
for  himself  as  well. 

One's  respect  begins  when  he  undertakes 
to  navigate  a  canoe  for  the  first  time. 
Some  learn  after  the  conventional  manner 
at  the  boat  house  or  the  club,  and  others 
when  the  necessity  is  *«uddf-nly  thrust 
upon  them. 

My  own  first  ride  was  typif*al  of  the 
latter's  experience.  We  were  shoot  iiifr 
grouse,  two  of  us,  and  coming  pudd^fiily 
out  upon  a  little  lake  in  the  niid^t  of  the 
woods  fired  into  a  fl^x-k  of  ri-ing  duck's. 
Two  fell,  and  the  qui-^tinn  <»f  jr<-tting  th<-ni 
to  shore  arose.  Swimniinjr  wa-*  disi^*u'^s<-<l, 
but  November  ir^e  wa?  bf-;rinijii.g  to  friujfe 
the  lake,  and  ^wunriiinf:  'Wb.p^  uf>'i<-*iraii''. 
Then  we  stumbled  uy^^n  a  *'T'^ii\ :  it  wa^  a 
little  thing,  points --J  ai  l»'#t*j  *-i,'i*  ai.d  as 
light  as  feather.  It  Lad  b*'*  rj  h<-wij  from  a 
baaswood  k»^  and  Lad  a  ^rar*<-f  Jrir-K*.  -t}.at 
was  good  to  l^^'-k  tj^'u-     WL*-n  la^^"L<-d  it 


trembled  like  a  live  thing  at  the  least  mo- 
tion and  gave  one  the  f (deling  that  he  must 
handle  it  as  gently  as  a  thoroughbred  colt 
or  dire  results  would  ensue.  The  ducks 
were  picked  up,  and  it  was  time  to  turn 
around.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  how  it 
happened,  but  when  I  reached  back  and 
outward  for  the  stroke  that  was  to  turn 
the  craft,  without  a  single  shiver  of  warn- 
ing, it  whirled  clear  over  and  righted  itself 
again.  I  can  feel  that  icy  water  to  this 
day. 

Similar  has  been  the  beginning  with 
many  and  many  hundreds  of  canoeists. 
But  once  the  nature  of  the  dainty  thing 
has  been  learned  and  it  responds  to  your 
slightest  wish,  when  you  can  stand  on  its 
gunwales  and  cast  a  fly  as  you  float  down 
stream,  or  sit  on  deck  under  full  sail  and 
steer  by  the  shifting  of  your  weight  for- 
ward and  back,  then  you  underMtnnd  tho 
charm  of  the  canoe  and  know  why  it  in  uh 
different  from  the  skiff  as  the  thoroiighliretl 
runner  from  the  plough  horse,  and  wliy  it 
will  never  cease  to  be  adored  by  men  whi» 
go  out-of-doors. 

It  is  this  extreme  sensitivciieHH,  tngi«t)it«r 
with  ability  to  survive  ruugheMt  uniim:!*.  (IuH 
makes  the  canoe  a  favoritti  about  (hn  bunt, 
houses  near  our  cities,  and  with  tlii«  niiiii 
who  explores  wild  regioim.  Wlini  nht«  U 
tired  of  the  measured  beat  of  011  tm  mimI  llin 
whine  of  rowlocks  there  Ih  r<'Hlfi»lni'ttrt  in 
the  silent  gliding  progrr^M  of  (lie  eiitioe. 
So  it  is  that  tbe  canoe  ih  Nuppliinlitig  I  ho 
skiff  and  that  the  riv<'rH  in  llip  ih'ImIiImiI' 
hood  of  nearly  awoTy  great  <'ily  «iri«  envMrtxl 
at  night  with  canoeJMtM  who  Iovm  Im  yi\\\\v 
through  tlw*  wat^'rs  in  MJh'nt  mif'l  ii«  j/rin'i« 
ful  as  swans. 

IV, 

\Mien  r acinic  e^-awd  to  b<'  wilhin  ihi'ir 
reach  thow*  who  lov<'d  lh<'  i'ttutu*  lloiili'il 
upon  the  Iak<'H  and  Hin'titttH  jjimI  (o  dii.y  him 
g'^tting  more  fun  and  fn'«h  iiir  ihiin  rv«r 
IWon-;  uhing  the  t'rufi  ijh  did  th<  ir  foir 
fath«'rs  to  t'.Hrry  \»\iitiV*'\n  imti  iixi'  11  nd 
hii*'OU  on  ^^'hari/jjnfr  <'rui>xM  ihrou|/h  our 
iijland  wati-ru. 

W}  «'ii  t)i<-  gran'l>on  of  lh<'  innm »  r 
turriK  to  tJie  <^'an^x'  hi>*  r<'i<hon  for  fn  do*n// 
ife  th*-  old  aTu'/'^«r.*il  on<',  Jhx  I'tinnnii 
i<jT  x\n'  out-of-doorM  ta  homt'lhiu^  ht'tt»' 
than  a  wi-h  for  fr«>h  air  and  *  * 

iii«  a  n-vol*  ■■■"'^*'*  tlx*  artifi* 
a;r<'.     W  Tn   tire 

l<-v«-r  ^  li<'at 
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p<*rt  th'-m  ^»r-  LI*  :a  i  r  in  a  t«  *•.;  Jir..i  b** 
*-4irlv  i..^r,.i,  *•  T.^1  r.  -  •Irv^.  ir-at  n  .  craft 
iii  xtii'  w..rll  i=>  ?■•  A  i*e ;:-'!•-  !••  all  <^•E.•ii- 
ti'*!.-*  <'f  wi*»-r  a-  :r-»-  •~j.r.  •--  With  it  ht- 
oft\A*\  a^'^'Z.'i  \}^-  *:i-j.Ii-*;  crv-»-k  '.r  th»- 
l»r'»a*i#'-t  riT^  r.  !!•-  o»  il  i  e»  wL»-r>e  er^-a 
th«'  lit'hw-'-i  ?kiff  w..  .^  i  pT»-«ur.-L  a:,  i  wh»-R 
orif  W4i'«-rway  en  l*-*!  h*-  t««  k  Li>  t-«jit  "jp*--!! 
hi>  h<-ad  ami  ^-arri*-*!  il  t"  thr-  n*-xT.  With 
hiH  jourui'viiijr  ht*  came  tu  f«»rl  iLai  he  wji"* 
no  loiipTf-r  a  thiiijr  «lrp»  i*'!*-!!!  L.j^«n  artin- 
cialitit  n,  l<'vers  that  briiijr  h«-ai  ai.-i  Ma«*k 
iiH'n  who  <'%*olve  diiiiw-rs.  t'lt  a  natural  man 
with  a  mairs  stnnpth  aii«l  r*-^»'in>'fuliu-25s 
who,  with  the  p<»wer  of  his  own  strong 
arrriH,  could  po  sf*  h»ng  as  the  bat^»n.  and 
Hour,  and  mat<*h<-s  la*.t»ni:  an!  ais  he 
paddh'H  on  there  comes  to  him  ji<»me  of  the 
old  Helf  reliance  that  le<l  the  early  oan*>e- 
JHts  of  America,  the  grandfathers,  to  tight 


th*  ir  way  to  the  regions  of  the  Indian  auJ 
the  hu^alo. 

While  the  politer  phase  of  canoeing, 
the  b<»at  house  phase,  has  captured  the 
waters  adjacent  to  our  eastern  cities  and 
thence  spread  to  the  Middle  West  and  on 
ward  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  cruising 
has  spread  to  remoter  waters.  From  the 
t-»at  houses  on  the  Charles,  and  the  Ilud- 
s«»n,  and  a  hundred  other  famous  streams 
cant»eist3  turn  toward  the  wilds  at  holiday 
time.  From  every  village,  and  from  the 
farms  as  well,  go  forth  men  and  boys  and 
women  in  similar  craft.  They  seek  the 
s«»urct.s  of  some  stream  tumbling  down  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachians  or  some 
tributary  of  the  Father  of  Waters;  they 
♦in«l  a  chain  of  inland  lakes  and  streams. 
or  launch  upon  famous  old  waterways  of 
history,  pa<ldling  the  waters  stirred  by 
Pere  Marquette's  canoe  on  the  way  from 
(ireen  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  or  following 
dt^wn  the  Ottawa,  that  grand  old  route  of 
Fn-nch  and  Indian  days,  or  cruising  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Riche- 
lieu, on  whose  possession  once  hinged  the 
f  reeilom  of  America. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  BASS 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


I^iO'V  home  about  midnight — or  some- 
N\lurc  in  that  latitude.  Grounds  and 
lioUMe  III  ike  were  one  black  mystery, 
bill  Nvlii«r<«  the  gate  was  supposed  to  be  a 
•  lull  wliih'  Hpot  MJiowed.  I  knew  it  would  be 
Hit'it'.  OtliiTH  of  the  family  might  pass 
ill  mill  out  ;  ihcy  might  leave  early  and  re- 
I III  II  bile,  yj.(  Hce  nothing,  but  when  I  came 
hoino  it  wnM  ditTerent.  Just  as  sure  as  I 
^I'lind  th*»t  gatf,  no  nuitter  how  long  after 
"H«liil^.ht,  jiifit  HO  Hure  was  I  to  see  that 
whitish  looking  spot.  Cold  and  damp  made 
J»t>    ditTcrenre-it   would   be    there. 

"  Vour  wretched,  neglected  wife!"  says 
^».v  la<ly  reader. 

rn'^'^r"'  "''^  ^^^^'  "'""*'•   ^^y  ^^^*'  hasn't  got 
'»^«  hke  a  spiral  spring,  nor  four  legs.  I 


am  referring  to  a  D-o-g!  D'ye  s'posc  Fd 
want  my  wife  out  there  keepin'-tabs-and- 
gettin'-cold-feet  and — ^but  I  digress.  Not 
until  I  was  within  a  step  of  him  did  the 
grand  fellow  move;  then  he  slowlv  rose 
upon  his  hind  feet  and  placed  two  dappled 
paws  upon  my  breast,  while  his  shapely 
muzzle  sought  my  lowered  face.  For  a 
moment  my  hand  played  with  the  silky 
softness  of  his  thin  ear.  then  as  he  regret- 
fully slid  down  I  asked,  "  Want  to  go,  old 
fellow ;  want  to  go  ?  " 

Did  he  want  to  go !  Such  caperings,  fool 
pranks,  and  fancy  steps!  Did  he  actually 
understand?  Aye,  right  well.  In  his 
strange  dog  wisdom  he  knew  that  within 
four  hours  something , would  be  doing,  and 
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just  SO  sure  as  I  went  up  for  that  much 
sleep,  just  so  sure  would  he  sleep  on  the 
door  mat  instead  of  in  his  kennel,  and  be 
lyinf?  there  quivering  and  shuddering, 
pointer  fashion,  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipa- 
tion when  I  stole  down  'twixt  the  dawn  and 
the  day. 

How  could  he  know?  Don't  ask  me.  I 
cannot  explain,  though  I  have  my  theories. 
Good  dogs  know  much  more  than  most 
people  imagine.  Educated  dogs,  that  are 
made  close  comrades,  especially  those  which 
have  been  owned,  trained,  and  handled 
from  puppyhood  to  their  prime  by  only 
one  man,  get  to  know  that  man,  his  moods, 
and  methods  as  few  people  know  each 
other.  This  dog  could  read  my  face  and  in- 
terpret every  shading  of  the  voice.  I  could 
make  his  ears  drop  with  one  glance  of 
mock  severity,  or  set  him  bounding  with  a 
mirthful  chuckle. 

As  usual,  I  was  sitting  up  and  rubbing 
my  eyes  before  the  clock  gave  its  first 
warning  skir-r!  It's  funny  about  that 
clock.  If  I  didn't  wind  and  set  it,  I'd 
oversleep  till  any  old  time;  but  after 
solemnly  fixing  the  infernal  machine,  the 
appointed  hour  will  find  me  staring  at  it, 
face  to  face,  with  exactly  spare  seconds 
enough  for  me  to  grab  the  thing,  stuff  it 
under  the  bedclothes,  and  sit  on-  it  to 
smother  its  tirade,  lest  others  be  needlessly 
disturbed. 

It  was  a  perfect  morning.  Through  the 
wide  open  window  crept  the  rare  breath  of 
summer,  a-tremble  with  bird  music  and 
rich  with  the  sweetness  of  garden,  orchard, 
and  pine  below.  One  glance  at  the  flaming 
east  told  the  story,  then  a  plunge  into  cold 
water,  a  scramble  into  flannel  shirt  and 
knickers,  a  fumble  with  the  other  things, 
and  I  stole  downstairs.  I  say  stole  down 
advisedly.  This  getting  down  was  ticklish 
business.  On  my  feet  were  lacrosse  shoes 
— partly  for  comfort  and  silence,  but 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  canoe  they 
would  shortly  be  in.  One  door  was  hard 
to  pass.  One  hundred  times  had  I  essayed 
to  do  it,  and  exactly  one  hundred  times 
had  I  failed.  But  the  rubber  soles  would 
fool  her — I  was  almost  past. 

"  That  you,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Yep.'' 

"Going  to  dig  that  bed  for  me — so 
good  of  you." 

"  Yep;  goin'-to-dig-out-right-now." 

"  Did  you  say  dig  out,  or  out-to-dij??  " 


Then  I  skipped. 

Did  I  dig  garden?  Sure!  I  dug  about 
four  yards  square,  where  the  worms  were 
good  and  plenty.  Then  I  snatched  a  break- 
fast, gave  the  dog  a  bite,  packed  a  snack — 
and  fled  from  the  wrath  to  come !  Not  un- 
til the  good  canoe  had  slid  well  around  the 
first  bend  djd  the  wicked  cease  from  pad- 
dling. Then  the  pipe  was  set  going  and 
Don  and  I  straightened  up  and  looked  at 
each  other.  He  knew — the  villain!  But 
she  couldn't  get  either  one  of  us  till  night 
— and  she  never  could  '  hold  anything 
against  a  fellow  for  more  than  three  min- 
utes and  a  half. 

For  miles  the  land  was  level,  and  the 
stream  lazy.  In  such  a  country  there  could 
be  no  swift  water,  and  this  one  dawdled 
along  with  almost  no  perceptible  current. 
Yet  it  was  no  mere  trickle  of  moisture, 
but  a  river  full  eighty  yards  broad  and 
twenty  feet  deep.  A  few  miles  lower  down 
its  banks  dwindled  to  nothingness  and 
the  broadening  waters  drowsed  through 
marshy  wastes  suggestive  of  Lincolnshire 
fens  in  olden  days.  But  above  my  starting 
point  the  land  gradually  rose  higher  and 
higher  till  it  formed  cliffs  of  rich  clay, 
twenty  feet  and  more  high.  The  windings 
of  the  stream  were  so  erratic  that  in  one 
stretch  of  sixty  miles  by  an  air  line  the 
actual  distance  by  water  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  odd  miles.  Nearly  every  mile 
of  water  was  good  fishing,  but  to  a  lazy 
canoer  the  upper  reaches,  being  more 
wooded,  were  more  attractive.  Every  one 
of  the  innumerable  bends  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  a  steep,  tree-covered  bank  upon 
the  one  hand  and  opposite  a  brushy  flat 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  This  was  caused 
by  ages  of  the  cutting  away  of  the  bank 
toward  which  the  current  happened  to  set, 
and  a  corresponding  deposit  of  silt  and 
rubbish  by  the  slack  water  opposite.  Such 
an  apparent  mystery  on  a  lazy  stream  was 
naturally  explained  by  the  spring  freshets. 
Then  the  water  rose  twelve,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  feet  and  went  raging  lakeward; 
jamming  miles  of  ice  which  uprooted 
hundreds  of  trees  and  plowed  like  a  gla- 
cier into  every  opposing  bank.  After  the 
frost  was  out,  the  soft,  undermined  bank 
slipped  here  and  there,  and  pitched  grand 
trees,  top  first,  into  the  stream.  And 
where  they  fell  they  lay,  perhaps  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  until  an  unusually  heavy  flood 
tore    them    from    their    anchorages    and 
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flung  thc'in,  battiTcd  and  whitening, against 
some  projection  lower  down,  there  to  await 
the  fiercer  mood  of  an  angrier  torrent. 

Such  wrecks  occurred  at  short  intervals, 
and  he  who  knew  the  river  knew  what  to 
do  at  such  points.  With  one  tree  already 
wellnigh  submerged,  and  its  fellow  bending 
far  over  it  and  only  awaiting  a  wind  from 
the  proper  quarter,  or  another  flood,  to 
complete  its  fall,  the  bass  found  ideal  quar- 
ters. The  submerged  tree  was  a  fortress 
from  which  dusky  freebooters  might  raid 
at  will.  The  overhanging  tree  cast  a 
shadow  of  velvet  darkness,  fit  screen  for 
piratical  deeds,  and — well  I  you  know  some 
grubs  and  larves  are  ridiculously  fat  and 
careless  and  bound  to  slip  from  the  smooth 
twig  now  and  then.  And  young  birds,  too ! 
It's  simply  awful  the  pace  infants  go  these 
days.  A  young  naked  thing  with  its  eyes 
barely  open  actually  trying  to  fly!  and 
it  comes  down  through  the  leaves  with  a 
spat-spat — its  silly  pinkmeaty  abortions  of 
wings  spread  and  its  wretched  little  bare 
legs  kicking,  and  it  lands — in  the  water? 
Occasionally.  Sometimes  it  lands  directly 
in  a  bass — and  again  the  bass  has  to  make 
a  rush  of  a  yard  or  so  to  save  the  bird 
from  drowning. 

And  then  again  a  few  feet  of  overhang- 
ing sod  break  away.  Those  mice  are  so 
silly.  They  will  nest  in  the  eave,  as  it 
were,  and  then  they  must  bore  up  so  as 
to  let  down  the  surface  water  when  the 
rain  is  busy.  And  then  the  whole  affair 
tumbles  in,  and  they  wonder  why.  The  sod 
makes  a  splash  which  no  fish  could  help 
but  hear.  Then  the  earth  melts  away  and 
leaves  a  big  ball  of  dry  grass  which  floats 
and  floats  and  rocks  about  till  some  kind- 
hearted  bass  takes  a  bunt  at  it  to  find  if 
it  needs  any  assistance.  And  it  loosens  up, 
and  a  half  dozen  or  more  little  pink  things 
fall  out  and  go  wavering,  twisting,  and 
shuddering  toward  the  bottom.  And  kind 
Mr.  Bass  sees  how  it  is — he  has  babies  of 
his  own — and  he  gathers  them  in  where 
neither  the  nasty  wet  river  nor  the  horrid 
black  mud  will  ever  touch  them  again. 

And  then  there    are    the  frogs,  grass- 
hoppers, and  crickets.    Let  a  man,  or  even 
in  old  cow,  but  move  along  the  bank  above 
and    all    these    three    must    needs    start 
^ing.  Nobody's  going  to  touch  them, 
?y  will  jump,  and  they  never  look 
they  are  going.     Over  the  bank — 
f  course,  plop  into  ten  feet  or  more 


of  water.    And  the  bass,  trying  to  enjoy  a 
little  peace  and  quiet  under  his  log,  has 
to  hustle  out  and  save  life.    Things,  eveii 
very  foolish  things,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
drown  right  at  one's  door.   And  the  cray- 
fish!     Perfectly    safe    under  the  sunken 
stuff,  if  they  only  would  stop  there.   But 
no !    Out  they  go,  backward  at  that!  never 
looking  where  they  are  going— flip-flip-flip 
— in  a  crazy  rush ;  actually  jostling  decent 
well-mannered  bass ;  even  striking  them  in 
the    face    in    their    vulgar   impetuosity. 
What  can  a  poor  bass  do  with  folk  like 
these?    No  rest  for  him!    His  life  is  one 
long  struggle  to  teach  his  neighbors  sense. 
But    through    all    his    toil    and  patient, 
uncomplaining    effort    he    at   least   has 
some  satisfaction — ^his  missionary  work  is 
strangely  effective.     Devil  a  one  of  them 
all — ^be  it  bird,  beast,  or  bug,  ever  requires 
a  second  course  of  his  potent  pedagogy. 
The  man  who  knows  his  craft  as  he  should 
thoroughly   understands   all  these  minor 
points.     He   knows    wliat  the  large  and 
small-mouth  black  bass  will  take,  and  why, 
and  when.    He  knows  that  the  fish  seldom, 
if   ever,  feed  freely  before  the  sun  has 
got  well  above  the  trees  and  that  from 
about  seven  o'clock  till  eleven  is  the  best 
of  the  morning.    Why  then  the  early  start, 
do  you  say?     Oh!  well,  it  enables  one  to 
dodge  all  work  around  the  place,  to  enjoy 
the  best  part  of  the  day  on  the  water, 
and    to    secure    certain    requisite  baits. 
Some  half  mile  from  the  starting  point 
the  canoe  halts  where  a  small  stream  flows 
into  the  river.    Here  is  a  tiny  bay  already 
golden  with  sunlight,  and  a  trifle  up  the 
stream  is  much  waterlogged  rubbish.  A 
can  and  minnow  tackle  are  produced,  and 
while  the  old  dog  goes  prowling  after  a 
possible  woodcock  1  take  a  dozen  plufflp 
shiners.     The  next  move  is  for  crayfish. 
These    are    found    beneath    the   sunken 
stuff,  but  the  taking  of  them  is  an  art 
known    only    to    the    experienced.   Frag- 
ment after  fragment  of    rotten  wood  is 
cautiously  raised,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  "  nipper  "  is  exposed.     The  hand  steals 
toward  a  victim,  which  is  deftly  secured. 
These  lobsters  of  fresh  water  bite  a  bit,  or 
nip,  or  whatever    their   pinching  V^^ 
may  be   termed,  but   they  do  no  serious 
damage.     Now  and   then  one  takes  hoW 
along  the  soft  side  of  a  finger,  but  rarely 
is  the  skin  broken.    A  dozen  are  soon  se- 
cured, and  then  the  trip  proper  is  resumed- 
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I  HOW  have  these  baits — worms,  minnows, 
and  crayfish,  and  all  are  good  at  their 
proper  time.  Bass  are  very  capricious 
fecjders.  Some  days  they  will  greedily  take 
what  they  may  have  refused  the  previous 
day.  A  knowledge  of  this,  and  of  what 
baits  may  prove  tempting,  is  invaluable. 
One  of  the  deadliest  of  baits  is  a  big  white 
grub  found  in  rotten  logs  and  sod.  The 
larvse  of  the  humble  bee  and  wasp,  very 
young  mice,  grasshoppers,  and  small  frogs 
are  all  tempting  upon  occasions.  The  fry 
of  the  catfish,  too,  is  in  some  waters  a  re- 
liable bait.  Upon  the  stream  in  question 
I  preferred  crayfish,  white  grubs,  minnows, 
and  worms,  in  order  as  mentioned,  and  I 
always  endeavored  to  have  at  least  three 
of  these.  Now  and  then  the  fly  tackle  was 
called  into  play,  but  it  was  always  unre- 
liable. 

The  places  where  bass  are  sure  to  be  in- 
clude all  types  of  submerged  trees  and 
snags,  well  shaded  spots  under  overhang- 
ing trees  and  banks,  and  mats  of  water- 
grasses  and  lily  pads.  In  the  stream  in 
question  a  fish  is  seldom  taken  from  open 
water  above  a  clean  bottom.  In  swift 
streams  having  rocky  bottoms  the  con- 
ditions would  be  entirely  different,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  one  stream,  not  of  bass 
fishing  in  general.  The  advantage  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  water  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  For  instance,  a  mile 
up  stream  a  big  stump  just  shows  above 
the  surface.  The  current  sets  in  there, 
and  the  spot  is  good  for  one  fish,  or  two, 
if  one  doesn't  make  too  much  row  over  the 
first.  Two  bends  above,  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  big  basswood  hangs  over — two  or 
three  fish  there.  A  half  mile  farther 
right  in  midstream,  and  apparently  open 
water,  is  a  fine  spot.  Not  a  visible  vestige 
of  a  snag  or  shelter  of  any  sort,  but  twenty 
feet  below  an  old  tree  lies  on  the  bottom. 
Above  that  again  is  a  small  bed  of  weeds, 
At  first  glance  it  is  no  good,  but  there 
used  to  be  a  brickyard  above,  and  the 
stumps  of  two  piles  broken  off  below  water 
yet  remain.  About  these  is  a  lot  of  broken 
brick,  all  unseen,  and  it  is  a  good  place. 
And  80  it  goes  from  point  to  point  for 
fully  ten  miles.  Almost  invariably  the  fish 
lie  on  that  side  to  which  the  current  sets. 
The  veteran  knows  this  and  changes  from 
side  to  side  of  the  stream  as  its  course 
changes.  A  novice  probably  would  select 
a  pleasantly  shaded,  baylike  spot  on  the 


wrong  side  and  fish  there  for  hours,  taking 
drum,  catfish,  dogfish,  mullet,  or  sunfish, 
but  at  the  most,  only  an  occasional,  wan- 
dering bass.  The  black  fellows  lie  in  the 
current,  with  noses  upstream,  because 
they  are  strong  pirates  and  they  know  the 
running  water  will  bring  prizes  their  way. 
When  a  bass  is  taken  at  some  unlikely 
looking  spot,  that  spot  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  There  probably  is  some  unsuspected 
shelter  below  which  even  the  tackle  may 
not  find.  In  any  event,  a  good  lair  for  one 
bass  is  apt  to  prove  equally  good  for  an- 
other later  on. 

But  to  return  to  the  canoe.  A  clay  cliff 
throws  a  shadow  upon  deep  water  which 
might  repay  a  trial.  The  cliff  is  bored  with 
rows  of  black  holes,  and  a  cloud  of  sand- 
martens  wheels  on  tireless  wings.  The  soft 
muttering  of  dainty  throats  fills  the  air 
as  the  gentle  little  communists  weave  to 
and  fro.  The  rod  is  shipped  up  and  a 
plump  shiner  selected.  The  point  of  the 
hook  is  passed  in  at  the  mouth,  out  behind 
the  gill-cover,  and  under  a  strap  of  skin 
behind  the  back  fin.  I  use  the  bait  so, 
because  I  have  found  it  works  well.  Of 
course  a  bass  swallows  a  minnow  head 
first,  but  I  don't  want  him  to  swallow  it. 
That  means  a  mangled  bait  and  more  'or 
less  trouble  to  recover  the  hook.  The  num- 
ber of  minnows  is  limited,  therefore  I 
want,  if  possible,  to  make  one  minnow  kill 
two  fish.  When  a  bass  grabs  my  minnow, 
I  strike  smartly  and  take  chances.  A  fish 
so  hooked  forces  the  minnow  up  the  gimp 
and  out  of  the  way,  and  so  may  preserve 
it  for  another  turn.  The  third  cast  pro- 
vokes a  faint  strike,  not  at  all  like  the 
aggressive  dash  of  the  bass.  A  turn  of  the 
wrist  makes  a  swift  commotion  of  waters, 
followed  by  a  peculiar  steady  strain.  At 
the  first  purr  of  the  reel  the  dog  cocks  his 
ears  and  eyes  the  wavering  silk  with  keen 
interest.  The  rod  goes  steadily  backward 
and  foot  after  foot  of  silk  rises  from  the 
water.  Then  the  gimp,  and  then  a  long, 
olive  green  form,  trim  as  a  torpedo  boat. 
Two  long,  snipy  jaws,  a  lean  bony  head,  a 
glowing  eye,  and — flick!  The  mangled 
minnow  follows  the  slack  line  into  the 
sunlight  ns  the  fish  vanishes  with  a  mar- 
velous sweep.  A  gar,  and  where  two  or 
three  of  this  kind  are  gathered  together  is 
no  place  for  a  decent  fisherman  with  only 
a  dozen  minnows.  The  gar  is  a  curious 
but  utterly  useless  fellow,  a  loafer  and  a 
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provoker  of  scaly  language  withal.  Sel- 
dom will  a  hook  hold  in  his  bony  jaw,  and 
should  it  hold  he  affords  but  brief  play. 
When  recovering  your  hook  his  mouth 
feels  like  a  barb  wire  fence  with  a  cat- 
brier  hanging  to  it,  so  wise  folk  only  shoot, 
spear,  or  heave  rocks  at  him.  The  dog  is 
disgusted — he  knows  all  about  gars  and  the 
"  talk  "  which  they  incite.  He  also  has  a 
shrewd  idea  of  what  is  coming. 

The  paddle  strokes  are  firmer  and  a  purl 
of  music  whispers  from  the  bow.  We  are 
nearing,  hey!  old  dog,  and  never  have  we 
rounded  this  bend  without  a  thrill  of^genu- 
ine  pleasure.  Look  at  it  and  say  can  this 
be  the  North?  For  once,  and  for  nearly 
a  mile  the  river,  runs  straight,  a  giant 
corridor  of  green, high-roofed  with  flawless 
turquoise.  The  liquid  floor  narrows  away 
like  a  mighty  laucehead  pointing  to  a 
glory  of  dazzling  sunshine,  and  the  soft- 
draped  walls  receding  in  perspective  true, 
lower  and  soften  to  a  golden  haze  of  the 
distant  open.  Huge  velvet  shadows  hang 
like  windless  banners;  each  tree  seems 
rooted  to  a  tree  inverted,  and  over  all  is 
flung  a  living  mesh  of  vine  and  creeper, 
bloom  and  bud  and  burnished  leaf.  It  must 
be  fairyland!  From  tents  of  green,  sound 
silver  pipings  and  tinkles  of  tiny  revels. 
A  pause,  and  the  flutter  of  foliage  surely 
is  the  clapping  of  wee  hands.  It  is  fairy^ 
land !  Yon  sun-dried  pebble  by  the  water's 
rim  takes  flight  and  curves  away  on  tremb- 
ling pinions  which  shake  sweet  music  from 
them  as  they  go.  A  sandpiper  ?  Nonsense  1 
Hark! — Tick-turr !-tick-tick-turr I  A  fairy 
clock  hid  midst  those  leaves,  its  ruby  pen- 
dulum swinging  in  plain  view  ?  Absurd ! 
The  clock  has  stopped,  and  yonder  the 
pendulum,  a  dart  of  fire  winged  with  ebon 
smoke.  'Twas  the  tanager  swinging  on  a 
living  cord.  That  rattle  a  snare  drum? 
See  where  the  quick  ring  broadens.  'Twas 
Alcyon  striking  the  silver  galleons  of  the 
dreamy  sea  of  this  our  land  of  Spain.  Can 
grief  be  here?  A  sobbing,  sweet  and  low, 
a  hopeless  misery  floating  from  a  tender 
breast  too  rudely  torn;  a  widowed  mother 
peering  through  the  pane,  racked  by  raw 
memories  and  the  joys  of  others  which  she 
may  not  share.  O!  actor  dove,  we  know 
thy  sweet  deceit.  Thou  sham  of  arms  be- 
thou  widow  of  one  dry  eye,  with 
roving  for  a  comforter;  thou  male 
'male  voice  and  gentle  wile.  Aye  I 
^  fat  side  with  a  crafty  wing  and 


bow  thy  shapely  head  in  mock  humility- 
all's  fair  Jn  love.    But  that  same  wing  can 
whistle   to   arrow   flight,   and  strike  full 
lustily   should   swearing   trooper  squirrel 
thrust  his  bold  nose  above  the  twig-wove 
platform  where  two  white  eggs  lie.  A  rasp- 
ing jar — a  cymbal  lightly  clashed;  a  fomi 
of  steel  and  bronze  o'erlaid  on  jet,  a  heavy 
flight,  a  gleam  of  an  eye  like  a  diamond 
flashing  from  its  kindred  coal;  a  tail  awrj 
which  seems  to  -drag  like  an  idle  oar— the 
grackle.     From  an  unseen  meadow  above 
floats  a  sound  as  though  some  sprite  had 
stolen  a  string  of  gold  and  silver  bells  and 
was  madly  racing  hither  and  thither  from 
keen  pursuit.     But  let  us  leave  the  bobo- 
links, their  neighbors  the  larks  and  spar- 
rows; the  orioles,  thrushes,  catbirds,  war- 
blers, finches,  climbers,  and  what  not  The 
air  is  vibrant  with  their  voices,  but  we  are 
not  a-birding  to-day.  Here  is  the  spot,  it  is 
the  hour,  and  Don  and  I  are  the  people. 
A  log- 
Half  sunk  in  the  slimy  wave. 

Rots  slowly  away  in  its  living  grave, 
And  the  green  moss  creeps  o'er  its  dull  detiiy 

Hiding  the  moldering  dust  away 
Like  the  hand  that  plants  o*er  the  tomb  a 
flower 
Or  the  ivy  that  mantles  the  fallen  tower. 

Don  is  all  silent  expectancy  as  the  canoe 
is  drawn  up  and  the  tackle  adjusted.  Next 
to  actual  shooting  he  loves  fishing,  and 
he  sits  with  wrinkled  forehead  in  such 
patience  as  he  can  muster.  I  decide  to  try 
minnow  first,  and  while  I  am  arranging 
the  bait  there  comes  a  sudden  splash  as 
though  from  somewhere  a  brick  had  fallen. 
Out  of  the  tail  of  one  eye  I  see  a  shiner 
skip  over  the  surface  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  heavy  swirl.  Good  enough! 
It's  minnow  he's  after,  so  the  bait  is  right 
anyhow.  In  a  moment  ray  minnow  is  out 
far  bey6nd  the  ripple  and  coming  in  with 
a  wavering  motion  produced  by  slightly 
shaking  the  rod.  But  the  cast  is  a  blank. 
Another,  too,  fails,  so  1  study  for  a  moment. 
That  fish  is  under  that  log  is  the  decision; 
so  the  minnow  is  cast  perilously  near  the 
shelter.  Another  failure.  At  this  moment 
I  notice  something.  Looking  from  the 
dense  shadow  toward  the  sunlit  outer 
water,  I  mark  an  unsuspected  snag  some 
yards  to  one  side.  Mebbe  he's  there,  I 
think,  as  the  minnow  again  goes  out.  Still 
no  result.  !N'ow  comes  the  advantage  of  a 
variety  of  baits.  A  crayfish  is  impaled,  and 
at  once  there's  a  sharp  strike  and  the  rod 


arohrs.    A  moment's  fonl  of  thinpa  prnvcs  him  down.    His  tiiiic  is  not  yrt.    The  big- 

lliat  whatever  is  tm  ihe  hook  it  is  mi  hlack  c.vi'd  captive  is  promptlv  killcl.  then  the 

bass.     A  brief  struggle,  and  a  sqnarebuitt  pipe  is  lit,  the  water  meanwhile  petting  a 

roek  bnas  comes  to  the  snrface.     Don  is  few  moment's   rest — -always   a   wise   plan, 

daneinfr  with  excitement,  but  a  wonl  sends  As  I  hook  a  crayfish  by  passing  the  barb 
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throiip:h  the  mouth  and  out  through  the 
tail  (which  gives  tho  natural  curve  and 
insures  the  bait  going  downward  tail  first ; 
as  it  should)  the  same  bait  serves  twice,  it 
having  slipped  up  the  gimp  out  of  the  way. 
But  it  fails.  Another  bait  is  wanted,  so 
I  climb  the  bank  and  find  a  half -rotten  log. 
To  heave  this  over  is  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  as  the  fragments  fall  apart 
three  or  four  fat  white  grubs  are  revealed. 
I  impale  one  of  these  and  cast  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  shadowed  water.  Wliether  the 
bait  is  actually  pitched  into  a  bass'  mouth 
is  problematical.  It  certainly  looks  that 
way.  A  strike  so  savage  as  to  make  me 
fairly  jump,  and  the  fight  is  on.  This  is 
the  best  of  the  bass !  With  a  rush  he  goes 
for  his  lair,  and  with  a  twitch  I  plant  the 
steel  and  feel  it  take  hold.  A  second's 
breathless  pause,  and  then  the  royal  fellow 
realizes  what  has  happened.  Whiz!  and  he 
is  away  like  an  arrow,  while  the  silk  hums 
through  the  guides,  and  the  reel  voices  a 
startled  shriek.  Well  I  know  there  is  no 
fray  anywhere,  so  gradually  the  check  is 
put  on.  Tense  as  wire  stands  the  silken 
tether,  while  the  rod  arches  till  it  seems 
as  if  something  surely  must  give  way.  Five 
anxious  seconds — ^then  whish !  up  he  comes 
fairly  into  the  sunshine.  A  gleam  of 
bronzy  mail,  a  bristle  of  angry  fins,  a 
patter  of  falling  drops,  and  plunk! — ^he 
has  gone.  But  not  far.  Wise  man  never 
yanked  at  fish  like  this,  so  instinctively  I 
have  eased  him  down  and  away  upon  his 
second  run.  A  fierce  zigzagging,  a  worry- 
ing, backward  pulling,  a  vain  effort  to  bore 
to  the  log  below,  another  dash,  then  up  he 
comes  again. 

Have  you  seen  him — the  length  and  the 
breadth  and  the  mad  of  him — and  is  this 
business,  or  is  it  not  better  than  pawing 
coin  or  thumbing  bills?  The  dog  is  a  pic- 
ture. He  stands  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, his  blazing  eyes  following  every 
movement.  As  the  fish  leaps  he  stiffens  in 
every  fibre;  as  it  falls  back  his  muscles 
slacken  to  the  fear  that  the  prize  is  lost. 
Heart  and  soul  he  is  with  his  master  in  a 
cannot  fathom,  and  he  can  barely 
imself .    A  leap  and  a  grab  might 


help,  but  he  has  not  been  called  upon,  so 
he  suflFers  and  whimpers  and  dances  in  an 
agony  of  uncertainty.  But  the  headlong 
scrimmage  slackens  to  an  obstinate  rtsist 
ance.  "  You've  asked  for  it,  you  beauty ; 
now  you'll  get  it,"  I  mutter  as  I  shake  him 
up.  One  minute  of  doubt,  and  slowly, 
proudly,  like  the  king  he  is,  he  yields,  and 
a  white  ray  flashes  from  his  snowy  belly. 

A  low  cluck  electrifies  the  dog — 'tis  a 
well  understood  signal.  With  a  visible 
effort  he  restrains  his  impulse  to  rush,  and 
steadily  marches  to  the  water  and  in  up  to 
his  shoulders.  Cautiously  the  fish  is  towed 
within  his  reach,  and  wise  from  a  previous 
experience  with  fins,  he  grips  it  by  the 
belly  and  carefully  bears  it  ashore.  Is  he 
proud?  Does  he  understand?  Look  at 
him!  He  has  waited  long  for  this,  the 
crowning  moment,  and  as  the  released  vic- 
tim fiip-fiaps  in  the  grass,  he  dances  an 
accompaniment  of  quadrupedal  joy  un- 
measured. Then  he  shakes  himself,  takes 
a  roll,  and  comes  twisting  and  mincing, 
with  deep,  gusty  breaths  which  say  as 
plainly  as  words,  "  We  caught  that  bass!  ** 

There  were  other  battles  and  other  tri- 
umphs— ^five  more  in  all — but  let  the  one 
suffice.  Great  fish  they  were,  too;  as  they 
tugged  their  cord  which  bound  them  in  a 
shadowed  nook.  But  only  a  half  dozen? 
Aye !  Why  more  ?  Two  for  friends,  three 
for  home,  and  room  for  one  inside.  A  tiny 
fire  mid  the  green, a  lounge  and  a  smoke  on 
a  scented  couch,  a  search  of  a  thicket  for 
information  of  interest  to  man  and  dog: 
then  hey,  for  the  chase  of  the  paling  west 
into  the  evening  land.  Let  the  fragrant 
shadows  creep,  who  cares?  The  bow  is 
singing  a  foamy  lullaby,  the  craft  is  skim- 
ming o'er  liquid  gold,  the  white  puffs 
swiftly  float  astern;  'tis  well,  my  lords. 

But  your  feet  are  wet! — who  cares ^ 
Your  breeches  are  all  green  from  grass  and 
moss!  What  of  it — it's  what  thev're  for— 
who  cares?  But  you  haven't  done  a  stroke 
of  work  to-day!  Who  cares?  But  there's 
the  garden  patch  not  dug  yet!  Who  cares i 
That  big  fantailed  bass  weighs  plump 
five  pounds — goldfish  wouldn't  buy  forgive- 
ness like  that  fellow!    Do  you  understand? 


WOMEN   IN   ATHLETICS 
THE  ATHLETIC  GIRL  NOT  UNFEMININE 

By  CHRISTINE  TERHUNE  HERRICK 

THE  tide  of  comment  liaa  for  some  to  brinpr  against  it.  it  is  a  significant  fact 

time  been  awirling-  about  athletics  that    the    private    schools    for    girls    are 

for  women.     Whatever   arguments  everywhere  introducintc  athletics  into  their 

the  opponents  of  the  movement  may  have  course.     This  means  far  more  than  does 
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any  amount  of  athletics  in  women's  col- 
lejjres,  which  might  be  simply  imitating 
prominent  features  of  the  colleges  for  men. 
That  the  exclusive  "  Finishing  Schools  for 
Young  Ladies "  should  include  a  system- 
atic course  in  athletics  in  their  curriculum 
goes  to  show  that  the  movement  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  fad.  Its  advocates 
declare  that  the  physical  features  of  such 
a  course,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
are  little  compared  with  the  moral  results 
wrought  in  the  girl  by  her  athletics.  The 
more  deeply  I  have  looked  into  this  mat- 
ter, the  more  I  have  found  this  judgment 
justified  by  events. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
average  girl  who  after  her  early  years 
with  her  governess  or  in  a  public  or  a 
small  private  school,  takes  her  place  in  the 
school  where  she  is  to  be  prepared  for  col- 
lege or  receive  her  fitting  for  the  career 
of  a  young  lady  in  society.  She  is  prob- 
ably a  nice  girl,  as  girls  go.  She  is  clean, 
tolerably  straightforward,  as  truthful  as 
the  majority,  and  with  a  girl's  notion  of 
what  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  which,  I  have 
observed,  usually  differs  radically  from  a 
boy's  conception  of  what  constitutes  fair- 
ness and  squareness.  She  is  very  likely  to 
be  a  bit  of  a  snob.  Snobbishness  is  bound 
up  in  the  youthful  breast  of  either  sex,  but 
is  usually  more  highly  developed  in  the  girl 
than  in  the  boy.  It  makes  no  difference 
wherein  the  snobbishness  consists.  It  may 
be  pride  of  money,  or  of  family,  or  of  so- 
cial position,  or  of  personal  cleverness,  or 
of  them  all.  Whatever  its  shape,  it  is 
there. 

The  girl  is  wanting  in  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion. Being  born  a  woman,  she  cannot 
avoid  her  heritage.  She  lacks  self  control, 
unless  she  has  been  exceptionally  well 
trained  at  home.  She  considers  tears  her 
natural  weapon  of  defense  and  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  showing  temper  when  she  feels 
it.  She  is  an  exception  if  she  has  the  mere 
rudiments  of  a  sense  of  honor.  She  is  a 
girl  and  she  does,  without  the  least  com- 
punction, all  the  little  mean  dishonorable 
things,  that  make  a  girl  the  contempt  of 
the  boy,  and  a  woman  the  despair  of  the 
man.  She  is  incapable  of  seeing  that  cer- 
tain things  are  so  small  as  to  be  impos- 
sille  to  any  one  with  self  respect 

In  her  perception  of  her  physical  con- 

'''*Hin,  the  average  girl  is  more  or  less  of 

^ot.     She  does  what  she  wishes  to  her 


body  with  no  regard  to  results.    She  eats 
what  she  likes,  when  she  can  get  it.    She 
has  no  idea  of  moderation  in  things  physi- 
cal.   When  anything  pleases  her,  she  does 
it  with  all  her  might,  and  when  it  does  not 
please  her,  she  won't  do  it  if  she  can  help 
it.    And  always,  at  all  times,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, she  is  emotional.     She  never 
likes    or    dislikes;    she    always    lovps   or 
loathes,  adores  or  hates,  no  matter  what 
the  object,  a  teacher  or  her  German  lesson, 
fudge  or  classical  music. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  the  least  a 
girl  learns  at  school  is  what  she  is  taught 
from  books.  This  independent  young  crea- 
ture needs  a  number  of  things  a  good  deal 
more  than  mere  accomplishments.  She  has 
the  three  R's  as  much  at  her  command  as 
the  average,  although  there  are,  as  she 
would  herself  say,  **  stacks  "  of  things  she 
has  to  study.  But  the  really  valuable  thing 
she  is  to  take  away  from  school  with  her, 
if  method  or  instructor  possess  any  real 
merit,  is  self  acquaintance  and  self  com- 
prehension. 

Holding  strongly  these  views  concerning 
girls,  I  have  studied  with  interest  the 
effects  upon  them  of  athletic  training. 
The  first  result  which  has  struck  me  is  that 
it  is  most  salutary  in  that  it  alters  a  girl's 
conception  of  her  place  as  a  social  unit. 
Suppose  such  a  girl  as  I  have  described 
turned  into  a  gymnasium.  Her  earliest  ex- 
periences there  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  not  the  chief  item  of  impor- 
tance in  the  universe.  She  is  in  an  absolute 
democracy.  Cleverness,  high  marks  at  her 
former  school,  position,  money,  have  no 
standing  here.  She,  with  the  others,  is 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  physical  power. 
This  is  going  back  to  nature  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  if  the  girl  has  the  right  stuff 
in  her,  it  teaches  her  the  right  lesson  at 
the  start.  It  dawns  upon  her  that  there 
are  other  scales  of  measurement  than  those 
to  which  she  is  accustomed,  and  that  it 
is  by  these  she  must  rise  or  fall.  In  the 
schoolroom  it  might  be  possible  to  evade, 
to  scrape  through,  to  cheat.  That  cannot 
be  done  in  the  gymnasium.  A  girl  may 
feign  a  cleverness,  a  knowledge  she  does 
not  own;  but  she  cannot  hoodwink  any  one 
into  believing  that  she  is  the  possessor  of 
bodily  powers  in  which  she  is  really  de- 
ficient. 

The  girl's   vanity  having   received  this 
wholesome  electric  shock,  she  proceeds  to 
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learn  a  few  more  things.  One  is,  that  the 
little  graces  and  frills  she  has  prided  her- 
self upon  go  for  nothing  here.  She  has 
been  to  dancing  school,  probably,  and  flat- 
ters herself  that  she  has  an  **air."  She  has 
been  taught  how  to  enter  and  leave  the 
room,  and  how  to  bow  and  make  her  man- 
ners generally.  She  has  possibly  been 
called  a  graceful  little  thing,  and  has  been 
pleased  to  believe  it.  She  has  harrowing 
doubts  of  this  implanted  in  her  mind  by 
the  time  she  has  gone  through  a  course  of 
the  relaxing  and  setting  up  exercises  with 
which  the  instructor  begins  his  course. 
What  she  has  heard  called  "  girlish  dig- 
nity,'* he  declares  stiffness,  and  tells  her 
roundly  that  she  must  learn  to  stand  and 
to  walk  before  she  can  make  anything  of 
herself  in  athletics.  And  she  is  very  un- 
happy and  wishes  that  the  home  doctor  had 
not  said  she  was  healthy  enough  to  take 
a  thorough  physical  training. 

It  is  somewhere  about  this  point  that  the 
average  girl  may  either  lose  her  temper 
or  relax  into  tears.  The  instructor  out- 
rages her  sense  of  what  is  due  to  her,  by 
speaking  to  her  just  as  though  she  were 
a  boy  who  was  being  drilled.  Then  comes 
a  second  shock.  The  instructor  does  not 
care  one  particle  whether  she  cries  or  gets 
angry.  He  is  only  disgusted.  If  her  emo- 
tions are  not  to  be  restrained  she  may  be 
excused  from  that  lesson,  and  she  goes  off 
to  her  room,  feeling  that  she  has  .brought 
down  upon  herself  only  contempt  where 
she  had  hoped  for  sympathy.  The  other 
girls  are  sorry  for  her,  but  they  think  her 
silly  and  she  knows  it.  They  have  gone 
beyond  that  sort  of  thing  and  a  girl  is 
more  of  a  fool  than  the  average  American 
young  woman  if  she  does  not  pull  herself 
together  and  profit  by  her  first  lesson  in 
self  control. 

She  has  many  more  along  the  same  lines. 
If  she  makes  the  most  of  them,  it  is  not 
long  before  she  has  her  emotions  in  hand 
and  is  gaining  for  herself  thereby  a  much 
better  chance  of  being  a  rational  woman 
than  most  of  the  grown-ups  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  leave  school  before 
athletics  were  introduced. 

I  had  been  sure  I  would  find  the  athletic 

training  destructive  to  many  womanish — 

•vomanly — traits.     I  had  not  been  so 

would  prove  constructive:  but  it 
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planting  in  a  girl  a  tendency  to  accuracy. 
This  is  a  trait  which  in  the  majority  of  her 
sex  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  There 
are  very  few  girls  or  women  who  are  to  be 
depended  upon  strictly  in  their  estimates 
of  small  things.  They  have  a  picturesque- 
ness  of  imagination  that  makes  them  see 
details  as  they  would  like  to  have  them. 
Great  upon  minutia?,  most  of  them  have  a 
congenital  disability  for  fixity  of  state- 
ment. They  were  born  so  and  have  never 
had  it  trained  out  of  them. 

The  girl  who  goes  into  athletics  with  the 
haziest  idea  as  to  figures  in  their  relation 
to  anything,  is  brought  up  with  a  round 
turn  if  she  indulges  in  her  propensity  to 
get  statements  mixed.  When  an  inch  or 
two,  or  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  makes 
or  breaks  a  record  in  the  breadth  or  height 
of  a  jump,  feet  and  inches  take  on  an  en- 
tirely fresh  and  large  importance.  She 
had  not  thought  before  that  a  little  varia- 
tion made  such  difference;  but  when  she 
finds  that  the  difference  spells  victory  or 
defeat  in  the  contest  for  which  she  and  her 
companions  have  been  training,  she  looks 
at  a  measuring  tape  with  a  new  respect. 

She  learns  to  know  in  a  practical  way 
what  inaccuracy  may  mean  in  the  way  of 
failure.  Carelessness  about  the  point 
where  she  begins  upon  the  run  that  leads 
to  the  jump  may  involve  a  w^rong  **  take 
off"  ;  the  delay  of  a  second  in  starting 
from  the  mark  in  a  race  means  falling 
behind  the  other  runners.  The  schoolgirl 
who  gains  even  so  much  regard  for  accu- 
racy as  this  has  scored  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  women  in  general. 

Patience  is  something  for  which  the 
girl  has  many  opportunities  offered  her. 
Hitherto,  if  she  has  been  one  of  the  type  of 
American  children  made  familiar  to  us  by 
contact  and  caricature — if  you  can  carica- 
ture a  thing  that  is  already  as  extreme  as 
it  can  be — she  has  not  done  very  much  she 
has  not  liked  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
she  has  ruled  her  well  trained  parents  anil 
it  is  quite  likely  that  in  her  school  work 
she  has  done  pretty  much  as  she  pleased. 
The  first  thought  she  had  of  the  gym- 
nasium was  that  it  would  include  lots  of 
fun.  She  is  speedily  disappointed  in  thi^ 
impression.  It  is  no  fun  to  stand  and 
exercise  for  form  day  after  day.  She  feels 
more  or  less  like  a  horse  in  a  treadmill,  as 
she  lifts  and  puts  down  her  feet  to  train 
as  to  how  she  is  to  run  when  she  once 
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fcets  on  a  traok.  She  does  not  like  it  at  all. 
But  Sfiain.  it  makes  not  the  l<'ast  diSorence 
to  the  teacher  if  she  likea  it  or  loathes  it.  It 
is  his  businpfls  to  train  her,  and  trained  she 
is  going  to  be.  She  haa  the  virtue  of  patience 
forced  upon  her  whether  she  will  or  not. 


Another  virtue  she  cannot  escape.  With 
all  her  faults  and  foibles,  the  average 
schoolgirl  is  not  a  fool,  anil  it  do<.'s  not 
take  her  long  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
sooner  she  makes  herself  perfect  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  sooner  she  will  hope  for 
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the  joys  of  the  track  with  its  competition 
and  chance  to  make  or  break  a  school  rec- 
ord. The  axiom  that  good  work  tells  is  a 
striking  illustration,  and  she  becomes  con- 
scientious; not  perhaps  from  the  highest 
motives,  but  that  is  a  minor  consideration. 

The  girl's  sense  of  logical  sequence  is 
marvelously  developed  by  the  first  small 
victory  she  wins  in  athletics.  It  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  jump  a  little  broader 
or  higher  than  the  others.  To  her  it  is  a 
great  glory  and  serves  as  a  revelation  of 
what  people  mean  when  they  talk  of  the 
reward  that  follows  good  work.  She  has 
probably  had  that  dinged  into  her  all  her 
life,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  oc- 
curred to  her  that  there  was  anything  in 
work  beyond  its  immediate  drudgery. 
Now  she  gets  a  glimpse  of  it  in  perspective 
and  there  is  in  her  the  birth  of  that  sense 
of  logic  whose  want  has  brought  women 
into  trouble  ever  since  the  day  when  Eve 
ate  the  apple  without  consideration  for  the 
consequences. 

But  perhaps  worth  more  than  anything 
else — and  here  I  speak  with  feeling — is 
the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  girl  of 
a  sense  of  honor;  not  the  woman's  sense 
of  honor  with  its  narrow  scope,  but  that 
sense  of  honor  held  by  many  men  who  in 
most  other  qualities  would  not  deserve  the 
name  of  gentleman.  The  girl  learns  that 
where  all  work  alike  for  a  common  end, 
there  can  be  no  small  cheating,  no  petty 
meannesses.  One  might  cheat  in  cro- 
quet; but  it  is  beneath  contempt  to  cheat 
in  an  athletic  contest.  She  soon  comes  to 
see  that  there  are  some  things  no  fellow 
can  do. 

So  much  for  the  purely  moral  side  of  a 
girl's  training  in  athletics.  I  had  learned 
so  much  of  good  that  I  wondered  if  the 
drawbacks  were  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
aspect;  but  here  the  advantages,  if  less 
subtle,  were  no  less  striking. 

No  girl  can  do  good  work  under  a  capa- 
ble instructor  in  a  gymnasium  or  on  the 
field  without  learning  a  few  important 
facts  about  her  body  and  its  management. 
She  finds  out  very  early  that  there  is  grace 
in  moderation.  She  gains  nothing  and 
loses  much  tgr  going  at  any  exercise  ham- 
mer and  tttMfc  in  the  true  woman's  way. 
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put  forth  all  their  power  of  mind  and 
body  to  achieve  a  trifle.  The  girl  is  faith- 
ful to  the  traditions  of  her  sex  and  at  the 
first  spares  herself  for  nothing;  but  that 
is  soon  drilled  out  of  her.  By  the  time 
she  has  used  all  her  force  in  the  early  part 
of  a  few  races  and  come  panting  and  dis- 
tanced to  the  goal,  with  no  other  record 
than  that  she  was  one  of  those  who  "  also 
ran,"  she  has  learned  that  it  is  better  to 
reserve  a  little  strength  for  the  final  effort 
than  to  squander  it  all  at  the  outset. 

A  physical  consciousness  is  developed  in 
the  girl  by  the  time  she  has  taken  a  few 
liberties  with  her  digestion,  her  sleep,  or 
her  general  health  and  found  that  her 
work  in  the  gymnasium  told  the  story. 
Such  an  object  lesson  is  worth  volumes  of 
admonitions  and  precept. 

One  of  the  facts  that  most  impressed  me 
in  studying  girls  who  are  proficient  in  ath- 
letics is  their  ease  of  carriage.  As  a  girl 
finds  herself  physically,  she  acquires  grace 
of  movement.  This  is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  she  had  been  taught  by  ad- 
monition and  by  dancing  lessons.  That 
was  artificial — an  assumed  manner.  This 
comes  from  the  perfect  control  of  the 
muscles  and  limbs  and  is  as  g^reat  a  con- 
trast to  the  other  as  a  natural  flower  to  one 
made  of  wax.  The  assumed  grace  may  be 
forgotten;  this  other  is  a  part  of  the  girl 
and  will  be  a  part  of  the  woman. 

Another  physical  point  gained  by  the 
girl  is  the  ability  to  use  her  strength  so  as 
to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least 
expense.  Women  all  over  the  country  are 
suffering  to-day  because  they  were  never 
taught  how  to  use  their  muscles,  how  to 
put  forth  their  force.  Women  stand  wrong, 
walk  wrong,  lift  wrong,  work  wrong.  The 
girl  who  has  learned  in  a  gymnasium  what 
her  muscles  are  and  how  to  get  the  good 
of  them  will  be  a  healthier  woman  than  her 
predecessors.  The  good  athlete  is  not  of 
necessity  the  man  who  has  the  most 
strength,  but  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
what  strength  he  has.  According  to  this 
deflnition,  any  tolerably  healthy  girl  may 
hope  to  be  an  athlete  or  to  have  an  athlete's 
knowledge,  even  if  she  does  not  make  his 
record. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  girl  to  have  this  training  in 
things  physical  and  moral  without  her 
mental  powers  reaping  the  benefit.  Train- 
ers in  athletics  tell  me  that  early  in  the 
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career  of  a  pupil  they  notice  an  increase 
in  concentration.  The  average  pirl  is  a 
digressive  being;  but  she  cannot  be  digres- 
sive and  succeed  in  athletics.  She  must 
concentrate  her  thoughts  upon  the  work 
in  hand,  and  the  instructor  who  has  had 
experience  can  mark  in  his  class  of  begin- 
ners the  progressive  development  he  has 
learned  to  look  for  at  a  certain  stage  in  the 
course.  Their  minds  become  more  scien- 
tific. Daily  they  are  having  before  them 
a  practical  lesson  in  cause  and  effect. 

This  sort  of  thing  ought  to  have  its  re- 
sults upon  the  studies  of  the  girls.  That  it 
does  not  always  do  this,  I  have  concluded, 
is  due  to  the  temperaments  of  the  pupils. 
Some  of  them  are  not  students  naturally. 
It  has  never  been  claimed  by  the  most 
ardent  champion  of  athletics  that  they 
would  make  a  scholar  of  a  person  who  had 
no  special  inclinations  in  that  direction; 
but  then,  neither  would  anything  else. 
What  athletics  will  do  for  girls,  if  prop- 
erly taught,  is  to  give  them  correct  views 
of  their  relation  to  their  life  and  to  their 
work,  no  matter  what  this  latter  may  be. 

Like  every  one  else,  I  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  stock  arguments  against 
athletics.  One  of  those  most  frequently 
urged  is  that  there  is  a  risk  of  women  in- 
juring their  health  by  such  exercise.  There 
is  a  risk  in  every  sort  of  vigorous  exercise 
and  everywhere  is  some  person  who  must 
be  debarred  from  it.  This  prohibition  is 
not  confined  to  girls.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of 
affairs  prevailing  in  large  preparatory 
schools  for  boys  and  colleges  folr  men. 
Everywhere  I  found  that  there  exists  a 
certain  proportion  who  on  account  of 
health  must  be  excluded  from  violent  exer- 
cise. There  are  such  cases  in  girls'  schools 
and  women's  colleges  also;  but  athletic 
trainers  take  no  chance  along  these  lines. 
They  do  not  train  girls  who  cannot  show 
a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  go  in  for  athletics  in  a  girls' 
school  must  be  able  to  give  the  word  of  her 
home  physician  that  she  is  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion for  this  sort  of  thing.  Some  girls  are 
unable  to  do  all-round  athletic  work,  and 
for  them  as  for  boys  similarly  incapaci- 
tated, there  are  exercises  proportioned  to 
their  strength.  The  teacher  does  not 
~^ect  vigilance  because  a  pupil  is  de- 
to  be  sound,  but  is  constantly  on  the 
for  weak  spots  and  checks  at  once 


any  exercise  that  shows  signs  of  telling 
too  much  upon  the  pupil. 

No  precautions  are  neglected.    The  first 
lifting, jumping, running,  or  vaulting  exer- 
cises are  very  moderate  and  are  increased 
gradually.     The  girls  are  not  allowed  to 
work   until  they  become  tired,  and  their 
rest  is  enforced  as  strictly  afterward  aa 
though  they  were  men  in  training  for  an 
event.     They  work  for  weeks  in  the  gym- 
nasium  before   they   are   allowed  to  test 
themselves  on  the  field,  and  long  walks  are 
relied  upon  in  winter  to  give  them  the  out- 
door exercise  for  lack  of  which  no  indoor 
sports  can  compensate. 

Once  in  awhile,  the  teachers  acknowl- 
edged to  me,  there  may  be  found  a  girl 
who  is  rash  enough  to  overtrain  against 
the  advice  of  the  director;  but  there  are 
boys  a  plenty  who  make  the  same  mistake. 
These  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  fool- 
hardiness  is  nothing  against  rational  ath- 
letics. 

Another  objection  to  athletics  for  wo- 
men has  been  heard  frequently  of  late.  To 
her  accomplishments  in  the  gymnasium 
and  upon  the  track,  as  well  as  on  the  golf 
links,  is  charged  the  decline  in  the  manners 
of  the  girl  of  the  period.  It  is  in  this  sort 
of  pursuit  that  she  is  said  to  become  loud, 
boisterous,  rude,  and  even  profane.  She  is 
compared  unfavorably  with  the  "  pretty 
behaved  "  girl  of  a  former  generation ;  and 
to  athletics,  which  bears  the  burden  of  so 
much  else,  is  laid  the  fault. 

With  reluctance  and  with  sincere 
apologies  to  many  charming  girls  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
shared  in  these  views.  The  falling  off  in 
good  manners  is  too  evident  to  be  ignored ; 
but  at  the  risk  of  laying  myself  open  to 
the  charge  of  prejudice,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  found  as  bad  manners  among  the  non- 
athletic  as  the  athletic,  and  as  charming 
girls  among  the  champions  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  track  as  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  finishing  schools  where  athletics 
are  not. 

Even  where  such  failings  exist,  they  may 
be  modified.  In  the  school,  at  least,  the 
girl  is  not  a  free  agent  and  breaches  in 
manners  are  checked  by  those  who  have 
oversight  of  them.  Wlien  the  vigor  aroused 
by  her  training  finds  vent  in  loud  speech 
or  unladylike  behavior,  she  is  reproved. 
Even  in  a  college,  where  a  girl  is  practi- 
cally free  from  such  censorship,  there  is 
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not  so  very  much  provocation  to  boiater- 
ousness  as  to  justify  too  severe  a  view  of 
athletics.  The  ^ymiiaBiuin  work  is  not  of 
necessity  noisy.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  out- 
door sports,  where  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition and  the  desire  to  encourage  their 
fellows  leads  the  onlookers  to  cheer  on  the 
contestants  with  enthusiastic  cries,  that 
the  girls  are  noisy.  The  fault  is  due  to 
youth,  and  with  years  the  girls  who  make 
the  most  racket  now  will  tone  down  to  the 
orthodox  standard.  Those  of  us  whose 
memories  go  back  to  ante-athletic  days  can 
recall  rude  and  boisterous  girls  who  did 
not  know  a  vaulting  pole  from  a  walking 
beam.  Boys  go  throiigh  this  sort  of  period 
and  become  staid  and  dignified  members  of 
society  in  riper  age.  The  benefit  the  giria 
derive  from  their  exercises  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  trifling  drawbacks  that 
are  charged  to  athletics. 

There  la  no  reason  why  the  athletic  girl 
should  be  unfeminine.  The  widening  of 
her  mental  horizon  has  not  made  her  a 
pedant.  The  broadening  of  her  physical 
powers  need  not  convert  her  into  a  man- 
nish woman.  It  would  only  ingraft  into 
her  nature  the  gifts  she  lacks;  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  fear  that  the  girl  who 
goes  in  for  athletics  will  make  herself  un- 
attractive to  men,  I  may  add  that  experi- 
ence and  observation  justify  me  in  saying 
that  the  woman  who  can  tramp  roads  or 
the  golf  links,  climb  fences,  scale   cliffs. 
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care  of  her  complexion  in  a  ham- 
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man  of  the  past  generations  was 
L  shining  success  in  the  matter 
of  physical  health  that  we  of  this  day  may 
be  willing  to  put  away  lightly  the  chance 
of  making  a  better  thing  of  the  girl  who 
is  growing  up.  If  she  becomes  wife  and 
mother,  housekeeper  and  home  maker,  she 
will  need  all  the  strength  she  can  accum- 
ulate in  school  days.  Should  she  follow 
the  example  of  many  young  women  of  this 
time  and  take  care  of  herself,  she  will  re- 
quire a  share  of  the  physique  a  man  re- 
No  matter  what  hor  work  in  life  may  be, 
I  firmly  hold  that  she  is  far  better  fitted 
to  fill  it  with  satisfaction  if  she  has  laid 
in  a  store  of  phj-sical  strength  and  mental 
and  moral  balance  than  if  she  is  turned 
loose,  equipped  with  only  such  a  share  of 
these  as  she  has  been  able  to  collect  for 
herself.  The  woman  who  by  her  athletics 
has  learned  respect  for  others,  and  for 
herself  logic,  proportion,  accuracy,  self- 
control,  patience,  conscientiousness,  honor, 
moderation,  and  the  ability  to  make  the 
best  of  what  bodily  powers  she  possesses, 
has  acquired  more  from  this  method  of 
culture  than  she  is  likely  to  gain  from 
any  other  one  branch  of  training. 


sucking  it  will  frequently  cat  several 
quarts  of  oats  a  daj — and  then,  without 
warning,  some  morning  it  is  transferred 
to  the  foal  paddock,  the  dam  removed  to  a 
distant  barn.  There  is  a  day  or  two  o{ 
nervous  fretting  and  whinoyiug;  the  dam 
slowly  accepts  the  inevitable  and  sponges 
the  slate  of  memory  clean,  while  the  foal 
finds  playmates,  strange  scenes  and  sur- 
roundings, and  may  bo  said  to  have  entered 
life. 

To  the  lover  of  the  horse  there  are  few 
things  more  attractive  than  to  watch  this 
foal  life  of  high  bred  stock.  The  foals,  all 
clumsy  and  leggy,  form  their  cliques,  graz- 
ing together,  racing,  apparently  playing  tag, 
fighting,  wrestling,  throwing  each  other, 
free  as  air  and  untrammeled  as  the  wind, 
except  when  some  devil-may-care  stable  boy 
surreptitiously  climbs  on  the  back  of  one, 
and  receives,  as  a  rule,  an  equal  amount  of 
astonishing  sensation  as  does  the  foal.  On 
the  leading  English  thoroughbred  breed- 
iwfBrms  these  youngsters  are  now  being 
"knAm  to  the  barrier."  actually  growing 
\  it.  That  is  to  say  they  are  ranged 
t  a  rude  species  of  starting  bar- 


rier as  they  are  moved  from  paddock  to 
barn,  or  from  paddock  to  water,  so  that 
almost  their  first  impressions  are  relative 
to  what  the  barrier  means,  and  that  there 
they  must  line  up  and  wait  the  signal, 
before  they  attain  the  coveted  run,  food, 
or  what  not. 

A  horse's  age  is  reckoned  by  his  year. 
Thus,  a  foal  of  January  1,  1900,  is  still  a 
yearling  in  June,  1902,  and  is  sold  as  such. 
With  the  rich  men  who  breed  as  an  amuse- 
ment, mainly  for  the  delight  experienced 
in  the  scientific  mating  of  certain  lines  of 
blood  which  shall  be  expected  to  produce 
stock  of  such-and-such  type,  and  also  for 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing  one's 
judgment  endorsed  by  such  stock  winning 
an  American  classic  race — with  such 
breeders,  the  really  good  foals  are  not 
sold  at  the  great  yearling  sales,  but  are 
carefully  developed  on  the  home  farm. 

Early  each  year  the  important  breeding 
farms  and  ranches  send  in  applications  for 
sales  dntes,  and.  when  completed,  the  list 
reaches  from  early  June  to  October,  and 
yearling  foals  arc  sold  (ranging  last  sea- 
son in  individual  sales  from  the  $35,000, 
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givi'n  for  the  wi'aiiliiiB  St.  Simon — Lady 
Rrtl  filly,  by  Mr.  August  Belmont,  down 
to  lowpr  figures)  the  avorage  being  over 
$1,000  each  for  bhieblooded  stock. 

The  youngsters  are  brought  from  the 
South  and  West  in  suitable  cars  specially 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  to  the  green, 
equine  children  straijiht  from  the  fool 
paddock,  for  tlie  first  time  feeling  even  the 
restraint  of  a  halter  around  their  jaws  and 
neck,  is  an  rsperienee  in  itself,  almost 
equal  to  the  barefooted  boy's  first  pair  of 
shoes!  From  the  quiet  of  the  breeding 
fiinn.  broken  only  by  the  lowing  eattln, 
the  ni'idh  of  a  companion,  or  the  creak  of 
the  foiider  eart  wheels,  they  have  been 
trausporti'd  by  a  devilish,  shaking,  wheez- 
"ifT.  seri'i'ehinjr,  elultering.  ponging,  dusty 
device,  («  the  company  of  strnnge  horses 
■'^'hich  InuTl  nt  enorninns  speed  around 
^nite-eilged  rings  of  brown  road.  Strange 
voices  and  sounds  ore  h.-anl;  the  hntefnl 
hnlter  restrains  then  at  exercise,  until  one 
"«.v  the  entire  family  is  haltered  and 
^"ved  to  the  sales  pn.ldocks. 


Try  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  young 
fool — remembering  always  that  a  horse 
can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time- 
highly  strung  and  nervous  as  a  conse- 
quence, being  led  into  a  thirty-foot  ring, 
surronnded  by  a  circle  of  strange  men,  ten 
to  twenty  deep,  the  low  roof  overhead,  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  from  cigar  and 
cigarette  eddying  around,  the  earnest  but 
calm  voice  of  the  auctioneer  telling  of  the 
glories  of  its  sire  and  dam,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  its  future. 

Here,  believe  it  or  not  according  to  your 
convictions,  here  comes  in  the  gentihty  of 
blood  and  breeding!  Some  foals  are  born 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  words.  Some  are  bom  arie- 
tocrots,  with  a  superb  mental  balajiM 
which  causes  them  to  stand,  every  nerve 
quivering,  but  with  head  erect,  quiet  and 
disdninfnl — os  Mizzen  stood  in  the  paddock 
before  winning  the  great  Eclipse  Slakes 
this  year — apparently  oblivious  of  the 
crush,  the  babel  of  voices,  the  strange  sur- 
roundings, unconsciously  striking  a  famil- 
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iar  attitude  whicli  causes  some  one  to  say, 
"Isn't  he  his  daddy's  own  boy;"  others 
fret,  struggle,  lash  out  with  their  heels, 
until  the  hammer  falls,  and  the  colt  or  filly 
has  changed  from  the  breeder's  bands  to 
those  of  the  owner  and  trainer. 

Here  as  a  rule  comes  the  great  turning 
point  of  their  career!  What  the  animal 
thinks  of  it  all  can  never  be  known,  but 
it  ia  of  live,  neverfailing  interest  to  the 
horse  lover.  Eight  or  a  dozen  are  taken 
aside  to  the  new  stables  owning  them,  or 
elsewhere,  and  for  the  first  time  a  bit  ia 
forced  between  their  teeth,  a  bridle  slipped 
over  their  cars  and  buckled  around  their 
cheek  and  jaws.  The  colt  champs,  and 
throws  his  head  around!  He  does  not  like 
this  strange,  hard,  cold  substance  that  fits 
so  strangely  just  at  the  back  of  his  teeth  1 

Just  then,  while  still  chewing  and  biting 
at  it,  the  man  holding  his  bridle  slaps  him 
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with  open  palm  on  the  chest,  making  him 
start — at  the  noise  rather  than  the  shock — 
end  the  next  minute  another  man  smacks 
him  on  the  flank.  Not  hard,  but  just  to 
make  a  hollow  noiae,  and,  as  he  tries  to 
get  away,  that  nas^y  piece  of  steel  re- 
strains him.  Heavens,  how  he  would  like 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and  show  these  fellows  who 
they  are  fooling  with. 

Then  he  is  led  forward  a  few  steps !  To 
be  suddenly  stopped,  and  have  something 
curiously  shaped  dropped  on  his  back. 
Xaturally  he  wriggles,  the  skin  creeps  un- 
der it,  for  never  before  has  he  had  any- 
thing but  a  blanket,  and  often  not  that, 
over  his  loins  since  he  was  born.  More 
slapping,  more  pulling  of  the  head  side- 
wist,  end  checking  it,  as  the  foal  moves  it 
of  his  own  volition.  A  constant  series  of 
stimulations  and  curbings,  and  then  the 
girths  are  taken  up  and  slapped  against 
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rii't  71, ^:c  Mmpetilions  of  Betters 
I— I  •■>  :aifrs,  held  under  certain 
-  n-v-noiial  rules,  arc  called  field 
.  I*.  ■  '  -i-*e  trisU  there  are  two  kinds, 
-,  -1  ■•!...-i-.r,  aud  quail;  the  one  held  011 
,    T-Mi  ■^Ti-rif.  the  other  in  mixed  open 

-  1^  r.     Uliili'  the  principles  of   the 

-  •.  :  ..'G   arv"   precisely    alike    in   both 
^    n,  ,-.■:•,  iiiions  vary  greatly. 

■  ,  -,  :r;3ls  are  held  in  August  and 
,--  ..  r,  whoii  on  the  prairie  the  sun 

-.-  ^>*I,v  hot.  vegetation  dense,  and 

-  >,-arv*.      The    topography     of    the 
.   ■  ,   ;#  Tiri.-h  the  same  from  horizon  to 

■  ■  :;,     rh;is  iho  cfogs  may  range  at  long 

,*  ,.ii  .iiher  side  of  their  handlers. 

-  ■  -—h;  of  the  beholders.    Any  loafing. 

■  ■^■ur'iii,  or  errors  of  work  on  the 
•:  :he  dog  arc,  under  such  circuin- 

-i,  !Mi"fnlly    conspicuous.     Hot  sun, 
-,  ^-;is^,  and  steady  galloping  are  con- 

-  t  th.'sc  trials  which  severely  teat 
■,  ■■inince    of    the    contestants.      AI- 

^"-   :hi  re  is  no  arbitrary  distance  at 

:  ;!  lii'g  may  range,  his  fling  in  this 

..H    -  Wing  governed  by  the  abundance 

-,-7-;:,v  of  birds,  he  can  always  keep 

■  .     ::^'!y  hnsy  whelher  he  works  wide 

^■^     Chicken    trials,    therefore,    are 

-  \    thorough  as  a  teat  of  the  dog's 
-.    -.;  [xiwers.     They  are  held  chiefly  in 

.-.i,  Minnesota.  Dakota.  Iowa,  and 

-  ^..^3.  six  being   announced  for   this 


of  both  pursuer  and  pursued  unlimited  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  strategic  Isc- 
tics  in  their  game  of  hide  and  seek.  Th«n 
are  about  twenty  trials  on  quails  an- 
nounced for  the  season  forthcoming,  of 
which  three  will  be  held  in  Ohio,  two  in 
Illinois,  two  in  Ontario,  and  one  chpIi  in 
Missouri,  Washington,  Michigan,  Long 
Island,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Kentiiclj. 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  California,  Texas, 
Georgia,  and  one  in  the  West. 

Each  trial  is  run  under  the  auspiiws  of 
a  regularly  organized  field  trial  club,  which 
generously  assumes  all  important  responsi- 
bilities, such  as  the  renting  of  suitable 
grounds,  guaranteeing  purses,  engaging 
competent  judges,  arranging  the  different 
stakes,  and  paying  the  expenses  of  running 
the  trials.  The  club's  only  source  of  rev- 
enue is  from  the  entry  fees  and  the  due^ 
of  members,  most  of  whom  arc  wealthy  and 
residents  of  cities.  No  financial  profit  is 
contemplated.  The  members  are  actustcJ 
by  enthusiasm  in  the  sport  for  its  own 
sake  and  by  a  desire  to  promote  pcriodieal 
reunions  of  men  who  are  keenly  interested 
in  a  common  theme  and  who  enjoy  an 
outing  amidst  wholesome  surroundincrs 
and  congenial  companionship. 

There  is  quite  a  distinction  between  field 
trial  competition  and  ordinary  field  'of^ 
to  the  gun.  In  the  latter,  the  dog  is  ham- 
pered with  duties  which  refer  directly  to 
the  former,  the  matter  at 
the  dogs  which  are  con- 
work,  the  master's  wishes 
of  excellence ;  in  coinpe- 
\tA  is  to  excel  all  the  con- 
nsistcntly  with  keeping  a 
r  a  necessary  degree  of 
er-  gives  him  the  utmost 
lay  his  natural  qualities. 
I  field  trial  nomenclature. 
ange,  endurance,  reading, 
ig.  disposition,  and  "  bird 
■m,  "  natural  qualities,'  is 
inc  apparently,  since  it  is 
tood  as  signifying  a  sharp 
een  the  natural  qualities 
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of  a  dog  on  the  one  hand  and  all  matters 
of  his  education  on  the  other.  It  has  in 
consequence  been  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
understanding and  controversy  between 
field  trial  patrons  and  admirers,  and  a 
source  of  much  solace  to  the  wiseacre  who 
dogmatically  held  that  field  work  and  field 
trial  competition  should  be  alike.  In  years 
past,  there  was  quite  a  factional  division 
on  this  point  among  field  trial  patrons. 
Slowly  but  surely,  however,  the  theory  of 
natural  qualities,  as  they  relate  to  compe- 
tition, won  its  way  to  general  adoption. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  theory  retrieving, 
though  essential  to  a  dog's  usefulness  in 
practical  field  shooting,  was  abolished  as 
being  an  educational  quality,  one  which 
could  be  taught  to  any  kind  of  dog. 
There  are  many  men  of  amiable  dispo- 
sitions and  fair  judgment  who  still  stren- 
uously maintain  that  the  abrogation  of 
retrieving  as  a  competitive  quality  was  a 
mistake.  Nevertheless  in  all  trials  of  any 
importance,  the  theory  of  "natural  quali- 
ties "  dominates.  The  term  denotes  simply 
that  the  handler  displays  the  seeking  and 
finding  powers  of  his  dog  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  it  does  not  denote  that  the  dog  should 
be  either  wild  or  unbroken.  A  field  trial 
dog,  or  a  trotting  horse  in  a  race,  though 
showing  his  natural  qualities  at  their  best, 
is  far  from  being  unbroken,  and  still  far- 
ther from  performing  "  as  in  an  ordinary 
day's  work,"  the  latter  being  a  famous 
shibboleth  of  the  advocates  of  straight 
field  work  some  years  ago. 

The  gentlemen  who  aided  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  first  field  trials  in  America 
were  practical  field  sportsmen.  They  knew 
every  detail  of  how  a  dog  should  best  work 
to  the  gun  in  practical  field  work,  but 
when  confronted  with  the  task  of  formu- 
lating rules  for  competition,  they  were  un- 
equal to  it.  Their  ideas  were  absurdly 
involved  and  irrelevant,  as  shown  by  the 
scale  of  points  which  they  established,  and 
which  followed  closely  those  embodied  in 
the  first  field  trial  rules,  found  in  Volume 
I.  of  the  English  Kennel  Club  Stud 
Book,  which  governed  the  first  field  trials, 
on  the  manor  of  S.  Whitbred,  M.  P.,  South- 
ill,  Bedfordshire,  England,  April  18,  1875. 
Therein  the  valuation  of  qualities  is  as  fol- 
lows: nose,  40;  pace  and  range,  30;  tem- 
perament, 10;  stanchncss,  before  (that  is, 
pointing),  10;  behind  (that  is.  backing), 
10;  style,  good,  first  class,  very  good. 


The  second  trials  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Sportsmen's  Association  also  took  place  in 
1875,  and  that  body  adopted  a  scale  of 
points  as  follows :  nose,  30 ;  pace  and  style, 
20;  backing,  10;  breaking,  15;  retrieving, 
5;  style  and  stanchness  in  pointing,  15; 
roading,  5;  total,  100.  While  this  scale 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  English 
scale,  it  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
latter,  though  fallacious  also,  since  it  was 
based  on  a  wrong  theory.  It  is  a  self  evi- 
dent fact  that  no  man  can  express  the 
performances  of  a  dog  through  the  medium 
of  figures.  The  latter,  so  used,  are  mean- 
ingless to  any  one  other  than  himself. 
Moreover,  the  doings  of  a  dog  are  in  the 
main  the  real  matter  to  be  considered  in 
competition;  contingent  matters  regulate 
themselves.  To  illustrate  this  point,  let 
one  consider  the  quality  of  breaking 
which  in  the  old  rules  is  valued  at  15.  In 
a  dog  race  as  in  a  horse  race,  it  justly 
cannot  have  an  arbitrary  valuation.  If,  in 
a  race,  horse  or  dog  is  unbroken,  he  can- 
not compete  in  a  proper  manner,  and  his 
competitive  doings  are  depreciated  accord- 
ingly. If  entirely  unbroken,  it  is  not  then 
a  matter  of  arbitrary  valuation  in  respect 
to  that  one  quality  alone;  it  may  disqualify 
the  contestant  entirely. 

In  the  third  trials  of  the  Tennessee 
Sportsmen's  Association,  the  members  in- 
ferentially  having  perceived  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  scale  of  points  aforemen- 
tioned, adopted  a  scale,  distinctive  in 
originality  and  superlative  in  misconcep- 
tion of  the  true  principles  of  field  trial 
competition,  as  follows:  positive  points 
for  merits-each  point  in  f\yc  chances,  5; 
backing,  3 ;  pace,  1  to  7 ;  style,  1  to  5 ;  quar- 
tering, 1  to  5;  retrieving,  1  to  5;  negative 
points  for  demerit:  each  flush,  3;  false 
point,  2;  refusing  to  back,  3;  chasing,  3; 
breaking  shot,  3;  possible  points  of  merit, 
50.  In  practise,  this  scale  of  points 
proved  to  be  farcical.  If  a  dog  flushed 
or  refused  to  back  a  suflicient  number  of 
times,  he  was  in  the  absurd  position  of  be- 
ing several  points  less  than  nothing  in 
value,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
might  be  a  very  good  dog.  In  actual  com- 
petition, as  each  handler  realized  that  he 
had  but  five  pointing  opportunities  for  his 
dog,  he  nursed  them  to  the  utmost.  He 
avoided  working  his  dog  on  birds  that  were 
in  bad  places ;  he  gingerly  coached  his  dog 
on  marked  birds  under  the  most  favorable 
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conditions  of  wind  and  weather.  The  dog 
was  more  of  a  mere  tool  than  of  an  aggres- 
sive contestant.  By  this  scale  all  the  fire 
and  dash  of  a  real  competition  were  elimin- 
ated. 

In  1879,  what  was  known  as  the  heat 
system  was  adopted.  Under  it,  the  manner 
in  which  the  dogs  were  run  together  was 
a  close  copy  of  the  manner  of  coursing 
greyhounds,  in  competition,  in  England, 
and  since  then  in  the  United  States.  The 
dogs  were  paired  in  twos  hy  lot,  and  thus 
competed  one  against  the  other,  and  this 
competition  was  called  a  heat.  Each  heat 
was  a  distinct  competition  by  itself.  Thus 
one  dog  in  a  heat  absolutely  beat  his  op- 
ponent or  was  beaten  by  him.  If  in  a 
series  there  was  an  odd  dog,  such  dog  was 
called  the  "bye,"  and  he  was  assumed  to 
have  won  the  heat  in  that  series  by  virtue 
of  being  the  odd  dog. 

The  theory  of  this  system  is  that  if  one 
dog  beat  another  dog,  he  had  thereby  beaten 
all  dogs  beaten  by  the  latter.  The  dogs 
were  run  in  twos,  series  after  series,  until 
some  one  dog  was  theoretically  unbeaten. 
The  dog  which  ran  with  him  in  the  final 
heat  was  called  the  runner-up,  and  was 
considered  the  next  best  performer  to  the 
winner.  The  theory  was  sound  only  in  case 
a  dog  could  run  heat  after  heat  precisely 
alike.  If  a  dog  had  beaten  several  other 
dogs  either  directly  or  constructively,  he 
should  maintain  in  his  competition  there- 
after the  same  good  form  that  he  displayed 
when  in  competition  with  them.  That 
form  no  dog  could  maintain.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  competition  were 
against  him.  Some  sections  of  the  grounds 
would  have  birds  in  abundance  while  other 
sections  would  have  none.  Some  favorable 
sections  would  permit  good  exhibitions  of 
pace,  range,  and  judgment,  while  other  sec- 
tions, containing  small  fields,  hills,  briar 
patches,  thickets,  creeks,  prohibited  a  good 
display.  Some  dogs,  excellent  performers 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  were  less  than 
ordinary  in  the  midday  hours;  thus  they 
might  be  victors  over  the  best  in  the  morn- 
ing and  be  vanquished  by  the  worst  later. 
It  is  clear  that  a  dog  could  not  compete 
uniformly  heat  after  heat  for  himself,  and 
therefore  much  less  could  he  compete  up 
to  the  degree  of  representative  character 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him  in  behalf 
of  the  dogs  which  he  had  previously  beaten. 

In  those  days,  the  controversies  which 


followed  a  field  trial  were  a  feature  of  the 
then  current  sporting  literature  till  the 
next  year's  field  trials  took  place,  when 
new  grievances  shelved  the  old. 

The  heat  system  persisted  until  1888,  and 
in  1889  the  spotting  system  was  in  part 
adopted  by  the  Central  Field  Trial  Club. 
which  held  its  trials  at  Lexin^on,  N.  C 
and  soon  thereafter,  its  excellence  being 
proven  on  trial,  it  came  into  general  use 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  equality  of 
conditions  cannot  be  even  approximatdj 
maintained  one  heat  with  another.  Con- 
ditions change  with  the  hours,  with  differ- 
ent places,  days,  and  birds.  It  reeogniies 
that  the  quantity  of  work  done  may  be  due 
to  the  accident  of  opportunity;  that  op- 
portunity at  the  best  is  an  extremely  Tari- 
able  quantity.  In  the  spotting  system. 
although  the  dogs  are  run  in  heAts  for 
systematic  comparison,  no  dog  has  offi- 
cially beaten  any  other  dog  or  dogs  till  all 
the  series  have  been  run- 
After  the  first  scries  has  been  run,  the 
judges  arbitrarily  select  such  dogs  as  they 
deem  of  sufficient  merit  to  continue  in  the 
competition,  and  retire,  in  a  qualified  way. 
such  dogs  as  they  deem  relatively  inferior; 
that  is  to  say,  if  any  of  the  dogs,  selected 
to  continue  in  the  competition,  should  not 
compete  meritoriously,  the  judges  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  into  the  competition 
again  any  of  the  dogs  they  choose  from 
those  previously  retired. 

Dogs  when  thus  retired  from  the  compe- 
tition are,  in  field  trial  •  parlance,  said  to 
be  "  spotted  out,"  hence  the  name  spotting 
system.  By  this  process  of  elimination 
they  gradually  weed  out  the  inferior  con- 
testants, retain  the  superior  ones,  and 
bring  the  competition  to  a  logical  climax. 
The  judging  of  field  trials,  compared 
with  the  judging  of  other  forms  of  com- 
petition, is  a  laborious  and  exacting  task. 
The  judges,  usually  three  in  nlunber  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  one  to  watch  the  doings  of  two 
dogs  which  may  be  wide  apart,  ride  after 
the  dogs  heat  after  heat,  watching  closely 
their  every  movement,  all  of  which  must  be 
carefully  memorized.  They  also  need  to 
keep  in  mind  the  difference  between  heats 
run  in  the  early  morning  when  the  tem- 
perature is  low,  the  birds  moving,  and  tltf 
scenting  conditions  at  their  best ;  betieea 
heats  run  in  unfavorable  ground  and 
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I  the  tropics  both  north  and  south  of  the 
({iiator,  abounds  with  flyingfish  and  bon- 
itos.      There    are    doubtless    many    other 
varieties,  but  these  are  the  kind  the  sailor 
sees  every  day.    The  flyingfish  leaping  out 
of  the  water  to  escape  the  voracious  bonito 
sometimes  lands  on  the  deck  of  a  passing 
ship  and  soon  is  sizzling  in  a  frypan.    The 
bonito  in  turn  is  gobbled  up  by  dolphins, 
vulgarly  known  as  porpoises  and  seapigs 
by  Jack  Tar.     The  bonito  is  one  oi  the 
most  rapacious  as  well  as  the  gamest  of 
salt  water  fish.    He  makes  a  bold  and  gal- 
lant  fight   for   his   life.     He   delights   in 
playing  about  the  bows  of  a  ship  sailing 
swiftly  in  the  glorious  trade  winds.     He 
exults  in  the  roar  and  the  tumble  and  the 
foam  stirred  up  by  the  ship's  sharp  cut- 
water in  the  sparkling  sea.     That  is  the 
time  when  Jack,  intent  on  a  mess  of  fresh 
fish  for  dinner,  seeks  to  capture  him  with 
rude  tackle,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  a 
large    hook    baited    with    white    rag    ai^^ 
secured    to    a    stout    line.      Sallying    out 
nimbly  to  the  end  of  the  flying  jibboora,  he 
sits  astride  it,  and  if  the  ship  is  braced 
sharp  up  on  the  port  tack,  as  is  the  case 
when    outward    bound    in    the    southeast 
trade,  and  the  breeze  is  blowing  stiff,  Jack 
has  all  he  can  do  to  hang  on  when  the  ship 
'scends  and  pitches  on  the  heaving  bosom 
of  the  sea.     Over  goes  the  hook  and  lin<?- 
The  lure  skims  in  the  water  as  the  vessel 
falls  and  rises.    The  bonitos  rush  forward 
to    investigate   with   wariness   as   well    a^ 
boldness.    If  Jack  is  lucky  he  may  hook  a^i 
especially  ravenous  specimen,  and   if   ^"^^ 
fish  happens  to  be  a  big  fellow  he  finds  i 
no  easy  task  to  hoist  him  up  to  his  VJ^^^^' 
rious  perch  on  the  jibboom-end.  Nor  is  Y\ 
battle  over  when    he  has  the  fish   in    n^^ 
grasp.    It    is    then,   indeed,   that    the    t^o. 
struggle  begins,  for  the  bonito  out  of  watc 
is  full  of  vigorous  fight  and  often  manages 
to  get  away  after  the  hook   is   ^^^^^^^^j.^ 
from  his  muscular  jaw,  while  the   sai  <^    » 
hanging   on   by  his   eyelids    and    ^^^^^l^^ 
seeks  to  take  him  to  the  security   of 
deck.     With  a  wriggle,  a  jerk,  and  a   ti»^ 
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boast  on  the  score  of  utility.  From  a  mere 
working  point  of  view,  there  were  some 
excellent  performers  amongst  the  natives, 
and  as  a  class  they  possessed  admirable 
brains,  constitution,  and  vitality.  How- 
ever, in  a  few  brief  years  after  the  first 
trials,  the  native  dogs  were  ousted.  The 
imported  setters  and  pointers,  or  their  de- 
scendants, superseded  them  regardless  of 
pedigree  or  merit. 

During  the  transitional  period  from  the 
old  ways  to  the  new,  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  setter  and  pointer  breeding  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  and  perpetua- 
tion of  field  trials.  Well  bred  puppies  had 
a  ready  sale  at  from  $50  to  $100  when  a 
few  weeks  old.  Much  higher  prices  were 
asked  and  obtained  for  puppies  of  specially 
choice  breeding  or  influential  ownership. 
Field  trial  winners  were  worth  from  $500 
to  $2,000. 

Until  recent  years,  trials  on  chickens 
were  not  popular.  The  first  one  was  held 
at  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.,  in  1878.  A  long  and 
bitter  controversy,  which  engaged  judges, 
reporters,  and  some  of  the  contestants, 
followed  these  trials,  the  issue  being  on  the 
judging,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
it  did  much  to  check  interest  in  chicken 
trials  for  many  years  thereafter. 

The  two  main  stakes  are  a  Derby  and  an 
all  age  stake.  The  Derby  is  for  setters  and 
pointers  whelped  on  or  after  January  1 
of  the  previous  year,  and  is  of  grreat  inter- 
est to  field  trial  patrons  since  it  gives  a 
line  on  which  sires  are  the  best,  and  which 
breeders  are  the  most  successful.  Money 
purses,  important  in  amount,  reward  the 
winners. 

Much  skill  and  hard  work  are  applied  in 
training  the  dogs  for  field  trial  compe- 
tition. When  the  dog  is  in  condition  he  is 
gaunt,  drawn,  a  mass  of  sinew,  skin,  and 
bone,  a  figure  which  excites  the  profound 
commiseration  of  the  tyro.  He  is  trained 
to  work  at  his  best  speed  for  two  or  three 
hours,  that  length  of  time  being  much 
longer  than  the  average  heat.    Trainers  re- 


ceive from  $100  to  $150  for  trmining  a  do^ 
for  field  work;  for  field  trial  work  iher 
require  an  additional  fee,  and,  as  a  rok, 
the  dog's  winnings  also.  Breeding  keimeb 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  {nm  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  many  of  them  of 
national  fame,  supply  the  demand  for  set- 
ters and  pointers. 

Several  thousand  acres  are  required  for 
the  proper  running  of  a  field  triaL  the 
usual  rental  of  which  is  about  the  amoniit 
of  taxation.  As  a  rule,  each  field  trial 
club  has  its  own  trial  grounds,  which  are 
by  a  pleasant  field  trial  fiction  supposed  to 
be  preserved.  They  are  preserved  in  so 
far  as  the  club  members  can  guard  against 
poaching;  but  the  local  pot  hunters  gen- 
erally reap  much  benefit  from  them.  Ther 
are  always  situated  in  a  game  coimtry. 
near  a  town  which  has  more  or  less  good 
hotel  and  livery  accommodations.  When 
the  field  trial  party  arrives  there  is  mndi 
shaking  of  hands,  and  much  raising  in  the 
rental  of  horses  and  rates  of  hotels.  The 
field  trials  are  in  themselves  a  crop  of 
revenue  for  the  town.  After  a  few  years 
in  a  place  it  is  generally  necessary  to  mote 
to  other  fields  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stantly growing  rapacity  of  landowners, 
livery  men,  hotel  keepers,  and  general 
utility  men. 

The  Eastern  Field  Trial  Club  is  the  old- 
est and  most  eminent  of  all.  It  held  its 
first  trials  on  Robins  Island  in  DecenAer. 
1879.  In  1882,  and  thereafter  for  seTeral 
years,  it  held  its  trials  at  High  Point,  X. 
C.  For  several  years  past  it  has  held  them 
at  Xewton,  N.  C.  This  year  they  will  be 
held  at  Thomasville,  Ga.  Among  its  most 
active  members  are  M€»ssrs.  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  its  president,  F.  R,  Hitchcock,  H.  D. 
Duryea,  and  Prof.  Edw.  H.  Osthaus. 

To  the  enthusiast,  a  field  outing  is  the 
great  occasion  of  the  year.  To  talk  do^r, 
to  see  dogs,  to  dream  of  dogs  from  early 
mom  till  early  mom  again,  and  to  listen 
to  the  talk  of  others,  bring  to  him  re- 
juvenation, felicity,  and  long  life. 


FISHERMEN  OF  THE   DEEP  SEA 


By  A.  J.  KENEALY 


SALT  water  fishing  has  many  deligfht- 
f  ul  phases.  The  fragrant  breath  of  the 
brine,  the  sparkle  of  the  dancing  wave 
crest,  whether  in  river  estuary  or  open 
sea,  the  exhilarating  ozone  which  vivifies 
the  stagnant  blood  of  the  city  dweller  and 
sends  it  racing  through  each  artery  and 
vein  with  the  electric  thrill  of  new  and 
buoyant  life,  are  some  of  the  attractions 
that  lure  seaward  the  adventurous  angler. 
From  March  till  October,  beginning  with 
the  humble  flounder  and  passing  on  to  the 
porgy,  weakfish,  bluefish,  bass,  and  a  host 
of  other  game  fish,  the  season  on  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  abounds  in  glorious  sport  to 
him  who  loves  the  rod  and  reel. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  coastwise  branches 
of  the  pastime  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
discuss  in  this  yarn,  but  rather  some  out- 
of-the-way  experiences  of  fishing  in  the 
ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land;  the 
fishing  being  done  from  an  East  Indiaman 
homeward  and  outward  bound. 

My  old  skipper,  Captain  S ,  of  the 

Rajah,  was  a  sportsman  every  inch  of  him, 
and  his  height  was  six  feet.  When  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  in  about  forty  degrees  of 
latitude,  every  ship  attracts  a  great  num- 
ber of  sea  birds  from  the  kingly  albatross 
to  the  pretty  little  Cape  pigeon.  It  is  the 
custom  of  many  sea  captains  to  shoot  these 
birds  from  mere  wantonness,  just  for  the 
satisfaction,  I  suppose,  of  their  slaughter. 
When  dead  or  wounded  they  fall  into  the 
sea  and  quickly  become  the  prey  of  their 
cannibalistic  seamatos.  My  captain  never 
permitted  this  brutality  on  any  vessel  un- 
der his  command.  He  was  a  capital  shot 
and  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  he  taught 
me  many  a  valuable  lesson  which  I  needed 
very  much,  one,  in  particular,  being  never 
to  kill  for  the  mere  lust  of  killing. 

The  captain  of  an  India  clipper  has  few 
opportunities  for  fishing  with  the  fly.  His 
short  time  ashore  is  too  much  occupied  by 
business  to  afford  leisure  for  diversion. 
My  skipper  was  rather  skilful  with  rod  and 
reel  and  made  the  most  of  every  chance  to 
enjoy  his  favorite  recreation.    The  ocean. 


in  the  tropics  both  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  abounds  with  flyingfish  and  bon- 
itos.  There  are  doubtless  many  other 
varieties,  but  these  are  the  kind  the  sailor 
sees  every  day.  The  flyingfish  leaping  out 
of  the  water  to  escape  the  voracious  bonito 
sometimes  lands  on  the  deck  of  a  passing 
ship  and  soon  is  sizzling  in  a  frypan.  The 
bonito  in  turn  is  gobbled  up  by  dolphins, 
vulgarly  known  as  porpoises  and  seapigs 
by  Jack  Tar.  The  bonito  is  one  of  the 
most  rapacious  as  well  as  the  gamest  of 
salt  water  fish.  He  makes  a  bold  and  gal- 
lant fight  for  his  life.  He  delights  in 
playing  about  the  bows  of  a  ship  sailing 
swiftly  in  the  glorious  trade  winds.  He 
exults  in  the  roar  and  the  tumble  and  the 
foam  stirred  up  by  the  ship's  sharp  cut-  * 
water  in  the  sparkling  sea.  That  is  the 
time  when  Jack,  intent  on  a  mess  of  fresh 
fish  for  dinner,  seeks  to  capture  him  with 
rude  tackle,  which  ordinarily  consists  of  a 
large  hook  baited  with  white  rag  and 
secured  to  a  stout  line.  Sallying  out 
nimbly  to  the  end  of  the  flying  jibboom,  he 
sits  astride  it,  and  if  the  ship  is  braced 
sharp  up  on  the  port  tack,  as  is  the  case 
when  outward  bound  in  the  southeast 
trade,  and  the  breeze  is  blowing  stiff,  Jack 
has  all  he  can  do  to  hang  on  when  the  ship 
'scends  and  pitches  on  the  heaving  bosom 
of  the  sea.  Over  goes  the  hook  and  line. 
The  lure  skims  in  the  water  as  the  vessel 
falls  and  rises.  The  bonitos  rush  forward 
to  investigate  with  wariness  as  well  as 
boldness.  If  Jack  is  lucky  he  may  hook  an 
especially  ravenous  specimen,  and  if  the 
fish  happens  to  be  a  big  fellow  he  finds  it 
no  easy  task  to  hoist  him  up  to  his  preca- 
rious perch  on  the  jibboom-end.  Nor  is  the 
battle  over  when  he  has  the  fish  in  his 
grasp.  It  is  then,  indeed,  that  the  real 
struggle  begins,  for  the  bonito  out  of  water 
is  full  of  vigorous  fight  and  often  manages 
to  get  away  after  the  hook  is  extracted 
from  his  muscular  jaw,  while  the  sailor, 
hanging  on  by  his  eyelids  and  toenails, 
seeks  to  take  him  to  the  security  of  the 
deck.     With  a  wriggle,  a  jerk,  and  a  flap 
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of  his  tail  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  leap  to 
freedom  and  the  sea,  leaving  behind  a 
much  surprised  and  disappointed  seaman 
who,  after  the  custom  of  his  kind,  seeks 
relief  in  swearing.  So  fierce  a  fighter  is 
the  bonito  that  a  small  boy  on  the  Rajah 
who  hooked  a  monster,  while  trying  to 
grapple  with  him  lost  his  hold  and  fell 
from  the  jibboom-end  overboard.  Fortu- 
nately the  ship  was  sailing  slowly,  and  the 
quick  lowering  of  a  boat  saved  him  from 
being  drowned.  He  was  a  tough,  wiry  boy, 
but  the  bonito  was  too  much  for  him. 

An  ingenious  Finn,  who  was  a  shipmate 
of  mine,  was  a  most  successful  killer  of 
bonitos.  He  would  secure  an  empty  milk 
tin  or  sardine  box  and  from  it  fashion  a 
first  class  imitation  of  a  flyingfish.  Secur- 
ing this  to  a  hook  he  would  play  it  so  artis- 
tically as  to  catch  as  many  as  a  dozen  fish 
in  his  watch  below.  When  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lend  his  tackle  to  a  mess- 
mate his  good  fortune  seldom  accompanied 
it.  I  believe  that  his  skilfid  manipulation 
of  his  little  tin  lure  was  the  sole  secret  of 
his  big  catches. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  Finn  at 
work  on  his  lure.  Hours  he  would  spend  in 
fashioning  it  until  it  was  exactly  to  his 
liking,  and  then  he  would  polish  it  until  it 
glittered.  He  had  a  contract  with  the 
steward,  who  used  to  give  him  a  pound  of 
tobacco  and  a  nip  of  rum  for  a  fish.  The 
tobacco  was  served  out  to  him  in  bulk  as 
he  earned  it,  but  the  liquor  was  given  him 
at  the  rate  of  a  glass  a  day.  This  was  for 
prudential  reasons.  The  Finn,  however, 
with  a  lump  of  chalk  kept  strict  and  accu- 
rate account  on  his  bunk  board  of  the  num- 
ber of  nips  due,  vowing  that  no  shark  of  a 
sea  lawyer  should  get  to  windward  of  him. 
Not  if  he  knew  it !  And  I  am  sure  no  stew- 
ard ever  did. 

Standing  on  the  martingale  backrope 
when  the  vessel  was  plunging  her  bows 
into  the  blue  water  and  drenching  him 
with  wild  spray,  this  daredevil  would  im- 
pale bonitos  with  the  grains,  a  fish  spear 
shaped  like  Xeptune's  trident  only  that  it 
has  four  tines  instead  of  three.  Danger- 
ous in  the  extreme,  but  capital  sport!  He 
had  few  imitators. 

It  occurred  to  Captain  S to  try  his 

luck  with  the  bonito  with  rod  and  reel.  I 
had  never  heard  of  this  experiment  before 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  as 
my  skipper's  assistant  in  the  enterprise. 


Of  course,  angling  from  the  deck  was  im- 
practicable as  the  Rajah  was  a  frigite 
built  ship  of  the  old  school,  towering  high 
out  of  the  water,  so  that  if  a  fish  wis 
hooked  there  was  no  way  whereby  he  could 
be  secured.  One  bright  forenoon  when  the 
southeast  trade  wind  was  sleepily  whisper- 
ing and  there  were  only  smiHng  rippks  oq 
the  shining  sea,  the  skipper  ordered  the 
starboard  quarter  boat  to  be  lowered.  In 
the  stem  sheets  he  placed  his  rod,  a  rather 
stout  one  about  nine  feet  long,  and  a  land- 
ing net  with  a  short  handle.  Descending 
to  the  boat,  the  skipper  took  up  his  posi- 
tion aft.  The  boat  was  then  allowed  to 
tow  about  one  hundred  feet  astern  of  the 
ship  by  a  strong  line.  The  Rajah  wis 
sliding  through  the  water  at  only  a  three 
knot  sjieed,  the  wind  being  so  soft  that 
only  the  white  hearts  of  the  skysails  and 
royals  swelled  out  to  its  gentle  pressure, 
the  big  topsails  and  courses  hanging  limp 
to  the  mast. 

From  the  boat  the  ship  presented  a  pic- 
turesque spectacle,  one  that  a  marine 
artist  would  have  lingered  on  with  delight 

but  Captain  S was  intent  on  sport  and 

had  no  eyes  for  artistic  effects.  He  began 
to  wield  his  rod  with  the  skilful  touch  of 
the  practised  angler.    The  lure  was  a  ght- 
tering  spoon,  somewhat  elongated,  such  as 
is  used  for  trolling;  the  skipper  made  it 
dance  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  most  deftly 
and  take  flying  leaps  occasionally  in  imita- 
tion of  the  bonitos'  natural  prey,  the  fly- 
ingfish.   But  not  a  bonitQ  broke  water  in 
response  to  the  captain's  dexterous  casts. 
That    there    were    plenty    about   he  was 
assured,  for  he  had  sent  me  forward  to 
look  over  the  bows,  and  I  had  seen  them 
sportively  playing  about  the  bright  copper 
of  the  cutwater  as  it  cleaved  the  purj^ 
sea.     Suddenly  a  school  of  fluttering  fly-. 
ingfish,  skimming  the  air  with  silver,  tenu- 
ous wings,  flew  over  the  boat  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  water's  edge,  falling  with  t 
flop  after  a  short  flight  of  perhaps  fifty 
yards.     The  captain  saw  his  opportunity 
and  plied  his  rod  with  renewed  vigor.   A 
big  bonito  seized  the  spoon,  and  the  musi- 
cal hum  of  the  reel  made  delightful  ^^ 
mony  as  thfe  fish  darted  away  with  the  line. 
It   took  a  good  ten    minutes    before  the 
skipper  reeled  him  in  exhausted  to  the  side 
of  the  boat,  when  I  gathered  him  in  ^tn 
the  landing  net.    He  weighed  about  twenty 
pounds.      The   captain  declared  that  w 
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and  a  little  butter,  the  sailor  looks  upon 
him  as  a  luxury. 

Before  it  was  time  to  "shoot  the  sun," 
seven  fat  bonitos  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
captain's  prowess.  A  more  delighted  man 
I  never  saw.  These  were  probably  the  first 
bonitos  caught  in  this  manner  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  So  engaged  was  the  skipper  in 
his  sport  that  he  was  not  aware  of  a  ris- 
ing squall,  which  when  it  struck  the 
Rajah  careened  her  to  the  scuppers.  The 
boat,  with  tautened  towrope,  was  dragged 
through  the  water  at  a  twelve  knot  speed. 
The  water  came  in  over  the  gunwales,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  our  sport  might  have 
a  tragic  ending.  I  was  just  about  to  cut 
the  boat's  painter  to  save  the  boat  from 
being  towed  under  when  down  came  the 
skysails,  royals,  and  topgallant  sails  by  the 
run,  and  we  heard  the  welcome  cry  of 
"  Back  the  maintopsail,"  from  the  lusty 
throat  of  the  chief  mate.  The  Rajah  was 
hove  to  with  main  and  crossjack  yards 
aback,  her  headway  was  stopped,  the  boat 
was  hauled  up  to  the  gangway,  the  skipper 
climbed  aboard,  the  boat  was  hoisted  to 
the  davits,  and  the  morning's  sport  was 
over. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  more  than 
once.  When  the  bonitos  were  shy  the 
captain  hit  upon  a  successful  method  of 
attracting  them  to  the  boat!  He  cut  up 
into  small  fragments  the  contents  of  a 
couple  of  cans  of  salmon,  and  casting 
occasional  morsels  overboard  rarely  failed 
to  entice  the  voracious  fish  within  range 
of  his  rod.  It  was  precisely  the  same  pro- 
cess as  "  chumming  "  for  bluefish  as  prac- 
tised all  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  and 
quite  as  deadly  to  the  fish.  But  so  far  as 
deep  water  angling  is  concerned  it  was 
probably  an  innovation.  The  greedy  bon- 
itos scented  the  savory  bait  from  afar. 
Their  silvery  scales  flashed  in  the  sunlight 
as  they  skimmed  the  surface  and  ventured 
close  to  the  boat  for  more. 

Some  nasty  weather  is  encountered  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  I  well  remember  the 
Rajah^s  being  caught  in  a  regular  "  rip- 
snorter  "  of  an  easterly  gale.  So  hard  did 
it  pipe  that  all  the  canvas  the  old  bucket 
would  stagger  under  consisted  of  three 
lower  topsails  and  a  foretopmast  staysail. 
It  was  a  chilly  Sunday  morniM.  and  dead 
to  windward  th  c^^^^Island 

of  Tristan  d'i^  ^      ^t 

is  a  blusterous 


that  rugged  volcanic  isle  blow  exceeding 
fierce.  The  sea  was  boisterous  and  the 
ship  labored  much.  Occasionally  she  ca- 
reened over  to  a  particularly  heavy  gust 
so  far  that  she  would  scoop  a  deckful  of 
water  over  the  rail.  The  captain  was  on 
deck  watching  his  ship.  We  had  just  hove 
the  log  and  I  was  hauling  in  the  line  over 
the  lee  quarter  when  I  observed  a  great 
fish  following,  the  log-ship  dancing  over 
the  water  as  I  pulled.  I  called  the  skipper 
to  look  at  the  big  fellow,  knowing  what  a 
fish  lover  he  was. 

"  By  Jove  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it's  an  aibi- 
eore,  an^  as  fine  a  one  as  I  ever  clapped 
eyes  on;  go  below  and  bring  up  my  fishing 
tackle  box." 

Down  the  cabin  stairway  I  tumbled,  and 
returned  with  the  tin  box  in  which  the  cap- 
tain kept  his  gear.    Under  the  shelter  of 
the  companionway  he  quickly  rigged  his 
line,   choosing   a   hook   strong   enough  to 
hold  a  shark  and  fastening  to  it  a  large 
spoon  bait  about  six  inches  long.    The  albi- 
core,   which    is    of   the    tunny   and  horse 
mackerel  species,  seemed  to  find  plenty  of 
amusement  in  the   region  of  our  rudder 
trunk.    No  sooner  had  the  bait  touched  the 
water  than  it  was  ravenously  seized  and 
run  away  with,  the  skipper  paying  out  line 
gingerly  with  a  turn  round  a  belaying  pin 
which    fairly    smoked    with    the    friction. 
The  ship  was  making  little  or  no  headway 
but  forged  to  leeward  fast.    WTienever  the 
line  slackened  the  captain  and  I  hauled  on 
it  for  all  we  were  worth.    It  was  a  strange 
sight,  that  fishing  in  the  ocean  amidst  a 
heavy  gale  and  an  ugly  sea.    The  efforts  of 
the  fish  became  less  forceful  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  and  at  last,  quite  played 
out,  he  floated  alongside.    We  happened  to 
have  among  the  crew  a  Portuguese  sailor 
who  had  made  more  than  one  whaling  voy- 
age out  of  New  Bedford.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Manuel,  was  a  capital  hand  with 
a  harpoon.     Accordingly  he  was  called  on 
in  the  emergency.     The   fishing  line  was 
passed  forward  outside  the  rigging  and  the 
albicore    was    hauled    amidships.     Manuel 
with    unerring     aim     drove    the   harpoon 
nearly  through  him,  and  it  took  all  of  the 
watch  on  deck  to  hoist  him  aboard.    I  can 
sec  them  now  floundering  in  the  lee  scup- 
pers up  to  their  waists  in  water  and  haul- 
ing on  the  fish,  which  weighed  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  and  proved  an  agreeable 
change  from  sal  k.    I  was  a  sailor  for 
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more  years  than  I  care  to  own  to,  but  that 
was  the  only  albicore  I  helped  to  capture. 

Catching  sharks  in  the  doldrums  is  a 
favorite  diversion  of  sailors.  The  shark 
is  generally  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and 
his  capture  is  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  A 
chunk  of  pork,  impaled  on  the  shark  hook, 
and  hove  overboard,  is  generally  greedily 
grabbed.  The  fish  is  hauled  on  board  by 
main  force.  The  carpenter  cut  his  tail  off 
with  his  axe,  the  cook  dissects  him  with  his 
knife.  His  backbone  is  cut  out  to  make 
into  a  walking  stick.  The  jaws  are  kept 
for  a  curiosity.  If  the  hungry  sailors  care 
for  his  flesh  it  is  theirs  for  the  cutting. 
The  carcass  is  thrown  overboard. 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  I  witness  the 
hooking  of  a  shark  which  was  out  of  the 
common.  It  was  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  sea  was  smooth  as  a  pond  and 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  The  ship 
lay  motioidess  in  the  glaring  sun,  the  slimi- 
bering  deep  below  and  the  serene  and 
cloudless  sky  above.  It  was  afternoon,  and 
the  skipper  paced  the  poop,  impatient  at 
the  weather,  and  whistling  softly  for  the 
breeze  that  would  not  come.  From  right 
astern  there  came  in  sight  the  dorsal  fin  of 
a  shark,  projecting  so  high  out  of  the 
water  that  it  attracted  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  captain.  The  water  was  clear 
and  limpid,  so  that  objects  deep  down 
might  be  distinctly  seen.  The  shark  floated 
alongside  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
variety  known  as  the  tiger  shark,  with 
bands  of  light  orange  color  on  a  body  of 
bluish  gray.  Tlie  usual  school  of  pretty 
little  pilot  fish  accompanied  him.  Such  a 
monster  he  was  that  all  hands  watched  his 
movements  with  interest  and  curiosity. 
The  captain  was  the  most  excited  man 
aboard.  He  determined  to  capture  the 
great  fish  and  take  the  jaws,  backbone,  and 
tail  home  as  curios.  As  he  looked  at  the 
giant  floating  majestically  alongside  he  re- 
alized that  the  ordinary  two-inch  line  of 
manila  hemp  usually  attached  to  the  hook 
would  be  powerless  to  hold  him  when 
goaded  by  a  sharp  barb  to  a  savage 
struggle  for  his  life.  So  the  captain  or- 
dered up  from  below  a  coil  of  flexible  steel 
wire  of  great  strength  and  lightness,  and 
bent  the  end  of  it  to  the  length  of  chain 
attached  to  his  biggest  shark  hook,  a  new 
and  formidable  weapon  of  extra  sharpness. 
A  six-pound  piece  of  pork  was  stuck  on 


the  hook.  Having  seen  that  there  vas  t 
turn  or  two  of  the  wire  rope  roimd  an  iron 
bollard  on  the  poop  the  skipper  hove  the 
bait  overboard.  It  made  quite  a  splush  ia 
the  water  but,  instead  of  the  bold,  fierce, 
and  rapid  rush  which  it  was  expected  the 
shark  would  make,  nothing  followed-  The 
pilot  fishes  inspected  the  pork  critically 
and  reported  to  the  shark  that  it  was  good, 
but  the  tempting  joint  was  regarded  with 
contempt.  This  was  the  first  instance  I 
had  known  of  a  shark  refusing  to  dine  on 
a  chunk  of  fat  pork.  The  bait  was  dangled 
in  a  tantalizing  manner  in  front  of  him  in 
vain.  The  pilot  fishes  were  indignant  at 
their  master's  apathy,  but  although  thej 
rubbed  up  against  his  head  with  kittenish 
caresses,  they  failed  to  excite  either  appe- 
tite or  enthusiasm. 

"  Suppose  you  try  him  with  live  bait," 
suggested  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  chief  mate. 

"  What  kind  of  live  bait  ?  One  of  the 
boys  ?  "  inquired  the  captain. 

"  Oh,  no ;  try  him  with  a  fowl.  There's 
a  big  Brahma  cock  in  the  coop  that  is 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental." 

Chanticleer,  a  tall  specimen  of  the 
breed,  gaunt,  bony,  and  as  big  as  an  aver- 
age turkey,  was  lugged  out  of  his  pen  in 
spite  of  indignant  cackles  and  spiteful 
pecks.  His  lanky  legs  were  lashed  to  the 
shank  of  the  hook  and  then  he  was  thrown 
overboard. 

The  shark,  which  had  been  basking  list- 
less near  the  surface,  taking  no  apparent 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  with  a  savage 
swoop  and  a  swish  of  his  tail  made  a  de- 
moniac rush  on  the  flapping  fowl,  bolting 
bird,  pork,  and  hook  and  closing  his  capa- 
cious jaws  with  a  ferocious  snap.    It  ^^ 
then  that  the  fun  began.     As  soon  as  he 
felt  the  prick  of  the  hook  he  darted  from 
the  ship  at  a  twenty  knot  clip  at  least,  the 
captain  and  the  mate  slacking  awar  the 
line  and  snubbing  him  as  much  as  they 
thought  the  wire  rope  would  stand,  nnlil 
finally  they  brought  him  to  a  dead  stop 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
ship.     Then  a  dozen  men  "  tailed  on "  to 
the  line  and  we  had  all  we  could  do  to 
haul  him  alongside,  holding  on  to  all  •* 
got   and   still   keeping  a   turn  round  the 
bollard.    Xcver  had  I  seen  such  plungiJ^* 
such  thrashing,  and  such  violent  tnnnou 
as  that  shark  made  in  the  smooth,  still  s**- 
Every  moment  we  expected  the  wire  rojx? 
to  part  in  two  or  the  hook  to  snap,  but  the 
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irear  was  ^ood  and  it  bravely  endured  the 
stress  and  strain.  The  skipper  sent  below 
for  his  navy  revolver,  a  formidable  weapon. 
He  emptied  the  six  chambers  into  the 
shark,  but  he  might  as  well  have  peppered 
him  \«'ith  a  popgun. 

The  method  finally  adopted  for  landing 
him  on  deck  was  ingenious.    First  he  was 
hauleil  to  the  gangway  amidships,  and  the 
line    that  held  him  was  pulled  as  taut  as 
possible.     Then  a  running  noose  of  stout 
hemp    was  made  round  the  wire  line  and 
skilfully  worked  over  his  head  and  the  en- 
tire length  of  his  body  until  it  reached  his 
tail.      Then  it  was  hauled  taut  and  made 
fast  to  a  bitt  on  the  deck.    The  shark  was 
now  moored  head  and  stern  and  was  prac- 
tically under  control  so  long  as  the  lines 
held    on.      A  stout  chain    sling  was  next 
passed  round  the  middle  of  his  body,  and 
by  means  of  a  powerful  tackle  from  the 
main  yard,  the  fall  of  which  was  taken  to 
the    winch,   he   was   hoisted   clear   of   the 
water.     Both  ends  of  a  shark  are  danger- 
ous, the  rapacious  jaws  and  the  sturdy  tail, 
a    blow    from    which   is   fatal    in   a   small 
8p€*cimen,  and  how  much  more  deadly  in  a 
colossus  like  this.    Therefore,  as  his  body 


slowly  emerged  from  the  sea  a  powerful 
strain  was  kept  on  the  wire  line  to  which 
his  jaws  were  fast  and  also  on  the  thick 
rope  whose  noose  securely  held  his  tail,  the 
broad  flukes  of  which  prevented  the  slip- 
ping of  the  rope. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment  when  we  got 
him  clear  of  the  rail  and  canted  the  yard 
so  that  he  hung  inboard  ready  for  lowering 
on  deck.  The  principal  danger  was  that 
his  tail  might  get  adrift,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  perilous  indeed.  But  the  stout 
line  endured  the  mighty  strain  of  his 
spasmodic  struggles,  and  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously he  was  lowered  to  the  deck.  With 
a  few  strokes  of  the  carpenter's  biggest 
axe  his  tail  was  severed.  This  always 
seems  to  paralyze  a  shark  no  matter  how 
full  of  life  and  vigor  he  may  be.  His 
head  was  cut  off.  A  tape  measure  was  ap- 
plied, and  his  length  proved  to  be  34  feet 
9  inches,  extreme  measurement,  from  stem 
to  stern.  lie  was  ripped  open  according  to 
custom,  but  nothing  of  note  was  discovered 
in  his  interior.  His  backbone,  jaws,  and 
tail  were  all  that  were  kept.  The  rest  of 
his  carcass  was  cast  overboard;  the  deck 
was  washed  and  the  incident  closed. 


THE  DREAM  OF  THE  DANCING  BEAR 

By  ALOYSIUS  COLL 


"  T^OL,  del,  e  dol,  del, 

I  J         Dol  e  dol  de  dum— " 
That  is  the  silly  song 
The  bear  men  hum; 
And  the  funny  old  bear. 
Like  a  ball  unwound, 
Lifts  up  his  snout 
And  dances  around. 

**  Dol,  dol.  e  dol,  dol, 

Dol  e  dol  de  dum — ** 
That  seems  a  silly  song 

To  bovs  that  come; 
But  the  funny  old  bear 

He  has  learned  the  sound. 
And  he  lifts  his  snout 

And  dances  around. 

"  Dol,  dol,  e  dol,  dol, 
Dol  e  dol  de  dum — " 
That's  how  an  Arctic  dream 
To  him  has  come; 


ft 


And  the  funny  new  trick 
And  strange  new  tone 

Are  things  that  he  learned 
In  a  far  off  zone. 

"  Dol,  dol,  e  dol.  dol, 

Dol  e  dol  de  dum — " 
Scarcely  he  heeds  the  song 

The  bear  men  hum; 
But  he  grunts  '*  Good  day! 

And  rolls  on  the  ground, 
And  wrestles  an  hour 

And  dances  around. 


For  "  Dol,  dol,  e  dol,  dol, 

Dol  e  dol  de  dum  " 
The  North  wind  is  saying  when 

The  bear  men  hum; 
And  the  funny  old  bear 

To  that  **  Dol,  dul."  theme 
Is  dancing  around 

In  a  sad  old  dream! 
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measure  to  the  traditions  brought  by  our 
ancestors  from  England,  that  the  wood- 
cock is  generally  ranked  as  first  of  game 
birds.  This  estimation  is  shown,  however, 
more  in  actions  than  in  words,  for  many  of 
the  leading  writers  give  first  place  to  the 
quail.  Yet  while  the  quail  when  killed  and 
retrieved  is  thrust  unceremoniously  into 
the  game  pocket,  the  woodcock  is  held  up 
by  the  bill,  its  soft  russet  plumage  is 
smoothed  gently  down  its  full  red  breast 
and  large  liquid  eye  admired,  before  it  is 
carefully  stowed  away  in  the  same  recep- 
tacle. Moreover,  even  the  most  scrupulous 
of  sportsmen,  should  a  woodcock  rise  un- 
expectedly, has  no  hesitation  in  violating 
that  unwritten  law  of  sport  and  good 
manners,  which  enjoins  that  your  com- 
panion's bird  should  be  safe  from  your 
gun,  and  not  only  shoots  at  once,  but  does 
not  even  consider  an  apology  for  shooting 
necessary. 

The  woodcock  is  the  one  familiar  bird  of 
our  woods  whose  life  history  is  not  thor- 
oughly well  known,  and  about  whose  habits 
naturalists  and  sportsmen  have  always  the- 
orized and  differed.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  migratory  visitors  in  the  spring, 
arriving  early  in  March  and  beginning  the 
season  of  courtship  about  the  middle  of 
April.  At  this  time  the  woodcock  violates 
every  tradition  of  his  race  and,  from  being 
solitary,  silent,  and  sedate,  becomes  what 
might  almost  be  called  frivolous.  In  the 
gloaming  of  an  April  evening,  on  the 
low  damp  bog  meadows  which  border  the 
swamps,  you  will  often  hear  a  queer  un- 
spellable  sound  which  seems  to  come  from 
any  and  every  direction,  but  which  very 
nearly  resembles  the  high  nasal  squeak  of 
the  nighthawk.  This  is  the  woodcock  sing- 
ing his  love  song,  and  this  is  the  only 
sound  he  is  ever  known  to  utter.  By 
peering  closely  you  may  chance  to  see  him 
on  some  open  spot  between  the  bogs,  as 
with  his  wings  half  spread,  his  neck  bent 
back,  his  red  breast  puffed  out  until  his 
long  bill  is  half  hidden  in  the  feathers,  and 
with  his  little  tail  cocked  up  in  the  air, 
he  stmts  backward  and  forward,  singing 
and  dancing  before  his  mate.  She  is  far 
harder  to  detect,  for  she  is  generally 
crouched  in  the  long  marsh  grass;  but  he 
will  permit  a  cautious  approach,  for  at  this 
time  he  seems  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to 
his  surroimdings.  Suddenly,  as  if  he  could 
contain    himself    no    longer,    he    springs 


from  the  ground,  and  with  the  air  whist- 
ling through  the  stiffened  feathers,  mounts 
up  and  up  until  he  is  lost  to  sight  in 
the  gathering  gloom,  and  the  whistle  is 
changed  by  distance  into  a  hum,  like  that 
of  some  gigantic  bee.  Then,  with  equal 
suddenness,  the  bird  drops  like  a  stone  to 
the  spot  from  which  he  started  and  re- 
sumes his  strutting  and  singing.  So  self 
centred  is  he,  that  numbers  are  killed  each 
spring  by  the  farmers'  boys,  who  watch  for 
the  bird  when  he  leaves  the  ground  and 
then  running  to  the  spot  he  left,  kill  him 
with  a  switch  when  he  drops  to  earth 
again. 

But  the  season  of  courtship  is  soon  over 
and  then  the  household  cares  begin.  The 
woodcock  is  but  a  careless  house  builder 
and  the  hen  lays  her  speckled,  buff  colored 
eggs  on  a  few  dead  leaves,  chosen  seem- 
ingly haphazard  on  some  spot  of  dry 
ground  in  her  favorite  swamp.  Very  often 
the  nest  is  placed  on  such  low  ground  that 
the  rise  of  a  brook  during  the  spring  fresh- 
ets drowns  the  bird  out  of  her  house  and 
home.  However,  such  a  catastrophe  never 
seems  to  trouble  the  philosophy  of  the 
woodcock,  who  at  once  picks  out  another 
spot,  scratches  a  few  dead  leaves  together 
and  lays  more  eggs.  A  belated  snow  storm 
with  its  following  cold  wave  does  still 
more  harm,  for  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing such  an  event,  I  have  several  times 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  hen  still  on  the 
rotten  eggs,  with  which  she  had  died  rather 
than  desert.  While  setting  the  woodcock 
seems  to  have  unbounded  confidence  that 
her  brown  coat  matches  so  exactly  with 
the  brown  earth  and  dead  leaves  that  she 
is  practically  invisible,  for  it  is  said  that 
she  will  at  times  allow  herself  to  be 
touched  without  moving;  but  should  there 
be  any  snow  on  the  ground  she  knows  that 
her  protective  coloring  is  of  no  avail  and 
flushes  wild  at  the  first  sign  of  intrusion. 

The  chicks  when  first  hatched  are  most 
ridiculously  solemn  looking  little  things, 
with  heads  and  legs  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  light  brown  bodies,  which  arc 
covered  with  a  fluffy  down.  Thoy  are  able 
to  run  and  hide  as  soon  as  they  have  shaken 
themselves  free  from  the  eggshell.  As  is 
the  case  with  every  game  bird,  the  mater- 
nal instinct  is  very  strong,  and  should  you 
stumble  upon  a  brood  when  the  chicks  are 
still  too  young  to  fly,  the  mother  will  make 
every  effort  to  lure  you  away  from  her 
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young',  stmgglinR  and  fluttering  along'  the 
grouwii  as  though  she  hail  a  broken  wing, 
but  always  keeping  herself  just  beyond  the 
reach  of  .vour  hand  until  she  thinks  her 
yonnR  secure;  when,  with  triumphantly 
whistling  wings,  she  whirls  up  and  vsn- 
lahea  among  the  leaves.  Meanwhile  the 
ehieks  run  in  search  of  a  hiding  place  and 
crouch  motionless  amid  the  loaves  anil 
bracken,  matching  in  color  so  closely  with 
their  surroundings  that  they  are  practi- 
cally inTisiblc, 

Should  any  accident  happen  to  the 
brood,  or  if  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  arc  reared  early  in  the  spring,  the  old 
hen  frequently  makes  a  second  nest ;  and 
in  this  habit  is  found  the  great  wrong  of 
summer  cock  shooting.  Often  in  July  the 
sportsman  finds  birds  yet  too  young  to  do 
more  than  flutter  weakly  up  before  the  dog, 
to  drop  again  after  a  few  yards  of  labored 
flight.  It  is  an  oft  told  story  that  sports^ 
men  tell  of  birds  dropping  stone  dead, 
scared  to  death  by  the  report  of  the  gun, 
but  untouched  by  shot.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  may  well  be  doubted,  yet  the 
young  woodcock  is  a  very  tender  bird  and 
succumbs  to  the  slightest  wound. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  nature  never  in- 
tended the  woodcock  either  for  the  open 
country  or  for  the  bright  light   of  day, 
Tliat  full   round  eye  with   its  big  lenses 
cannot  endure  the  sun,  and  accordingly, 
even  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  its  chosen 
swamps,  the  sight  of  the  bird  seems  to  be 
very  imperfect  and  to  lead  it  into  many 
difficulties.       Who     ever     saw     mountain 
grouse  or  quail,  that  visit  the  same  swamp 
as  the  woodcock,  get  entangled  in  the  un- 
dergrowth   as    they    dart    with    buUetliku 
rapidity    and    absolute    accuracy    through 
the  thicket.     But  every  sportsman  has  seen 
a  woodcock  apparently  lose  its  way  and 
become  entangled  in  thick  growing  grape 
vines  or  catbriers.     The  wood 
away  the  day.  doling  under  tY 
the  broad  leafed  skunk  cabbaf 
growing  marsh  grass,  until  tl 
set;  then,  when  the  twilight  ha 
light  more  suited  to  its  taste, 
cock    is   spurred    into    activity 
about  the  one  great  business  of 
search    for    food.     During    tb 
should    it    desire    to    change    : 
grounds,  it  has  no  fear  of  man : 
frequently  noticed  birds  wingin 
oiigh  village  streets  and  ev 


down  the  centre  of  Broadwaj, 
apparently  undisturbed  by  the  roar  of 
traffic. 

The  food  of  the  woodcock  consists  of 
worms,  leeches,  and  grubs,  which  the  bird 
seeks  by  probing  with  its  bill  the  earih 
of  such  swanipa  as  contain  them.  Tbere 
are  miles  and  miles  of  wet  swamp  lanii 
among  our  hills  where  the  soil,  compostd 
of  peat  and  deca.ved  leaf  mold,  is  too  cold 
and  sour  to  hold  worms;  into  such  swamps 
the  woodcock  never  goes-  The  best  wood- 
cock ground  is  along  the  banks  of  wood- 
land brooks,  that  wind  in  and  out  throupli 
alder  swamps,  where  the  rich  black  mold 
is  soft  anil  full  of  worms,  and  where  the 
skunk  cabbage  and  hellebore  grows  thick 
and  broad  leafed.  Such  places  sre  the 
woodcock's  dining  rooms,  and  in  them  he 
leaves  his  sign  manual,  the  oblong  almost 
triangular  holes  which  dot  each  and  e\try 
square  foot  of  earth  where  a  worm  miebt 
possibly  lurk. 

The  bird  is  a  most  tireless  hunter,  aaJ 
well  he  may  be,  for  his  appetite  is  enor- 
mous. One  of  my  friends  kept  a  pair  of 
woodcocks  in  confinement  for  a  few  weeks. 
He  fitted  up  one  end  of  his  greenhouse  tor 
the  aeeommodation  of  the  birds  and  pro- 
vided two  or  three  large,  shallow  wooden 
trays;  these  were  filled,  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  with  Ioosi>,  moistened  garden  loam 
in  which  was  placed  the  supply  of  angle 
worms  on  which  the  birds  were  fed.  He 
told  me  that  it  required  more  of  the  gar- 
dener's time  than  could  well  be  spared  to 
provide  sufficient  worms  for  the  birds,  as 
the  Irays  were  alwa.vs  cleaned  out  during 
the  night,  and  he  eventually  let  the  birds 
go  because  it  cost  so  much  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  food.  They  were  most  inter- 
esting to  watch.  They  did  not  hunt  bv 
boring  blindly  into  the  earth  haphazard; 
but  the  bird  would  walk  slowly  over  the 
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has  hiB  nwD  opinion  and  many  tine  spun 
theories  have  been  ailvanced.      Sonic  say  .^ 

that  the  birdsmovetoward  theNorth;  gome 

that  they  seek  the  mountain  tops,  coming  -^  ^^ 

into  the  swampe  to  feed  only  after  nittht-  ^         "     ^ 

fall;  some  that  they  seek   the  cornfields,  '^^ 

And  there  hare  been  many  other  such  the- 
ories.    Probably  the  truth  lies  in  a  mean  -  .--rr- ' 
of  all  these  statements,    I  think  it  probable               .:-'-^" 
that  the  birds  know  the  l"ss  of  their  feath- 
ers renders  them  to  a  certain  extent  help- 
less and   more  exposed   to   the   attacks   of  The Woodlind H.n 
their  natural  enemies,  and  they  therefore 
l*«vg  the  more  open  swamps  and  hide  lu 
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the  densest  and  most  tangled  thickets.  It 
is  certain  that  they  scatter,  for  at  this  sea- 
son single  birds  are  found  in  the  most  un- 
usual and  unexx>ected  places.  Years  ago 
when  shooting  in  Dutchess  county.  New 
York,  I  knew  one  or  two  swamps  which  we 
called  moulting  swamps ;  where,  in  August, 
we  were  sure  to  find  a  limited  number  of 
birds.  These  swamps  were  overgrown  with 
rank  marsh  grass  and  were  full  of  patches 
of  wild  rose  and  sweet  brier.  If  we  killed 
the  birds  which  we  found  there,  we  were 
sure,  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  find  their 
places  filled  by  about  the  same  number. 

During  this  season  I  have  found  scat- 
tered birds  in  the  laurel  patches  on  the 
mountain  sides  and  in  the  thick  second 
growth  plantations,  although  the  birds  are 
more  often  found  in  the  last  named  places 
during  the  great  fall  flight.  As  for  the 
cornfields,  it  is  true  that  the  rich  fat  earth 
of  a  low  lying  cornfield  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp  is  full  of  worms  and  affords  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food ;  and  I  have  often, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  seen  woodcock 
flying  to  the  corn  from  the  woods.  But 
during  the  daylight,  although  I  have 
tramped  over  many  miles  of  well  bored 
cornfield,  I  have  never  found  a  single  wood- 
cock. Another  point  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  during  the  moulting  season  the 
birds  seem  to  give  out  little  or  no  scent 
and  lie  like  stones,  so  that  the  best  of  dogs 
may  pass  many  birds  without  being  aware 
of  their  presence.  Even  when  found  and 
flushed  they  are  often  unseen,  because 
they  steal  away  as  noiselessly  as  owls. 

I  doubt  if  after  the  moulting  season  the 
woodcock  ever  returns  to  the  swamp  in 
which  he  was  born,  for  about  that  time  the 
great  fall  march  is  at  hand  and  the  local 
birds  probably  drift  away  slowly  south- 
ward, their  places  being  taken  by  others 
from  the  north. 

With  the  fall  migration  comes  the  true 
season  for  woodcock  shooting.  Then  the 
woodcock  is  indeed  a  game  bird.  No 
longer  weak  on  the  wing,  as  in  July,  nor 
half  naked  as  in  the  August  and  Septem- 
ber moult,  it  springs  from  the  ground  with 
a  strong,  well-sustained  flight  and  goes 
twisting  and  turning  through  the  tree  tops 
in  a  way  that  tests  both  hand  and  eye; 
and  the  man  who  can,  undor  such  condi- 
tions, show  more  than  one  bird  for  every 
two  cartridges  used,  has  a  right  to  speak 
of  himself  as  a  crack  shot. 


Do  the  woodcock,  like  the  crows  ind 
some  other  migratory  birds,  erer  hiTe 
places  of  meeting,  where  councib  are  lidd 
and  topics  of  general  interest  discosaedf 
If  they  do  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  priri- 
leged  to  attend.  But  the  birds  seem  to  set- 
tle on  a  line  of  march  and  to  partition  out 
the  feeding  grounds;  for  we  can  tell  al- 
most to  a  certainty  just  how  many  birds 
will  be  found  along  the  banks  of  etch 
brook  or  in  the  black  alders  around  e^A 
mountain  stream.  If  the  occupants  of  a 
choice  bit  of  feeding  ground  move  away  or 
are  killed,  within  a  very  few  days  the  cotct 
is  taken  possession  of  by  about  the  same 
number  of  birds,  as  if  the  woodcock  knew 
the  limit  of  accommodation  which  the 
ground  affords,  and  recognized  the  law  of 
first  come  first  served. 

One  curious  fact  occurring  in  the  fall 
migration  deserves  especial  notice.  The 
hens  seem  to  form  the  advance  guard  of  the 
army  and,  during  the  first  weeks  of  Octo- 
ber, will  be  found  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  the  cocks,  who  linger  on  with  ns  here 
in  the  north  until  the  frost  has  hardened 
every  bit  of  soft  mud  along  the  edges  of 
the  streamlets  or  around  the  warm,  living 
mountain  springs;  for  during  a  mild  faO 
I  have  found  single  cock  birds  as  late 
as  the  20th  of  December.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  woodcock  have  attained 
their  full  growth  and  are  fat  and  wdl  fed, 
the  hens,  which  are  always  larger  than  the 
cocks,  averaging  about  eight  ounces  in 
weight,  while  the  cocks  are  about  an  ounce 
lighter.  The  woodcock  has  been  known  to 
reach  the  weight  of  ten  ounces,  and  I 
have  been  told  of  birds  which  weighed 
twelve  and  even  fourteen;  but  although' 
such  a  size  may  be  possible  I  am  inclmed 
to  think,  that  these  birds  were  specimens 
of  the  European  woodcock,  which,  although 
very  rare,  is  yet  an  occasional  visitor  on 
our  coasts. 

During  the  first  weeks  in  October,  when 
the  maples  in  the  low  wet  woodlands  are 
answering  to  the  first  touches  of  frost,  by 
decking  themselves  out  in  every  brilliant 
shade  of  red,  yellow,  and  flame  color,  and 
the  Virginia  creeper  and  sumach  show 
blood  red  against  the  gray  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side ;  then  the  woodcock  are  mo^* 
ing  and  are  to  be  found  any  and  every- 
where. They  still  feed  in  the  swamps  dur- 
ing the  night  time,  but  probably  finding 
the  damp  earth  too  cold  and  chilly  a  rest- 
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iiig  place  for  the  daily  nap,  prefer  to  sleep 
on  the  warm,  sunny  southern  slopes  of  the 
dry  hillsides,  dreaming  the  day  away  upon 
beds  of  dried  leaves,  especially  where  the 
heavy  timber  has  been  cut  away  and  the 
second  growth  shoots  allowed  to  grow  rank 
and  untrimraed.  The  woodcock  migrates, 
as  he  lives,  alone;  for  although  many  may 
be  found  in  the  same  copse,  they  seem  to 
])ay  no  attention  to  each  other's  move- 
ments; nor  have  I  ever  seen  or  been  told 
of  two  or  more  woodcock  flying  in  com- 
pany, although  the  coming  and  going  of 
single  birds  is  a  common  enough  sight  to 
any  observer  who  may  care  to  watch  for 
them  on  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  gray 
of  an  October  evening.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  unusual  occurs ;  perhaps  in  a  cer- 
tain district  there  is  a  failure  of  the  food 
crop;  perhaps  a  sudden  sharp  frost  ren- 
ders feeding  difiicult;  or  perhaps  a  severe 
local  storm  inundates  a  certain  locality 
and  compels  a  mtiltitude  of  birds  to  seek 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  What- 
ever the  reason  may  be,  a  swamp  which 
yesterday  had  only  the  usual  number  may 
to-day  be  overcrowded.  But  this  state  of 
affairs  docs  not  last  long;  for  to-morrow 
that  same  swamp  may  be  empty.  The 
sportsman  is  indeed  in  luck  should  he 
stumble  on  such  a  "  flight,"  for  he  is  sure 
of  rare  sport.  But  even  such  a  gathering 
seems  to  be  purely  accidental.  The  birds 
must  travel  slowly ;  for  both  traveling  and 
feeding  are  done  after  sunset,  and,  if  the 
"  flight "  stayed  together,  its  line  of  march 
could  be  followed  as  it  moved  southward. 
Yet  the  fact  of  a  "  flight "  being  reported 
in  the  north  is  no  reason  that  it  will  be 
scon  further  south.  I  think  that  the  enor- 
mous appetite  of  the  birds  and  the  great 
number  of  worms  which  they  require  to 
satisfy  it,  makes  anything  like  flocking  im- 
possible. By  December  with  few  excep- 
tions the  birds  have  reached  the  Gulf 
States  and  there  the  great  number  winter, 
finding  a  perfectly  secure  retreat  in  the 
dense  canebrakes  of  the  river  bottoms.  In- 
such  cover  they  are  practically  safe,  so 
far  as  man  is  to  be  feared;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  one  to  force  his  way 
through  the  tangled  masses  of  cane  and 
rattan  vine  and  absolutely  impossible  to 
use  a  gun,  even  if  tlie  bird  could  b<*  seen. 

Ill  the  old  days  before  the  war,  it  was  a 
favorite  sport  with  many  of  the  planters  to 
hunt  woodcock  by  torchlight.    The  sports- 


men moved  slowly  after  dark  along  the 
edges  of  the  cane  swamps,  accompanied  by 
a  negro  servant  who  carried  a  torch  of 
"  fat "  pine  knots.  The  birds  were  shot 
sitting  between  the  bogs  or  while  flutter- 
ing in  the  air,  dazzled  and  confused  by  the 
glare  of  the  firelight.  By  this  plan,  it  is 
said,  great  numbers  were  sometimes  killed, 
in  a  few  hours.  This  method,  however, 
seems  of  late  years  to  have  been  abandoned, 
as  the  Southern  sportsmen  no  longer  speak 
of  it. 

Fortunately  also  the  laws  of  most  of 
the  Northern  States  have  stopped  summer 
woodcock  shooting,  and,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  value  of  such  a  measure  for 
preserving  a  bird  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing scarce,  the  gain  to  the  sportsman  is 
very  great.  Notwithstanding  '  that  great 
numbers  of  birds  were  killed  during  July, 
the  sport  to  those  who  shot  for  pleasure 
and  not  for  the  market  was  far  from  agree- 
able. Many  of  the  birds  were  not  full 
grown,  and  all  were  weak  on  the  wing.  The 
heat  of  a  close,  thick  July  swamp  must  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated,  while  the  clouds  of 
mosquitoes  added  to  the  general  discom- 
fort. Also  the  sportsman  had  often  the 
mortification  of  finding  that  the  birds 
killed  by  him  had  spoiled  in  his  pockets 
before  he  reached  home,  and  had  to  be 
thrown  away  as  useless,  something  which 
actually  happened  to  me  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

Despite  the  glamour  of  his  name  the 
woodcock  is  not  a  difiicult  bird  to  hit.  In 
fact,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  granted 
by  the  dense  underbrush,  no  game  bird  is 
such  an  easy  mark;  and  he  does  not  pos- 
sess one-half  of  the  pluck  of  the  quail  or 
partridge,  but  gives  up  on  receiving  a  com- 
paratively small  wound;  but  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  the  woodcock  is  caught  out  of 
the  cover. 

A  very  light  gun,  not  over  six  and  a  half 
pounds  at  most, with  twenty-six, or  at  most 
twenty-eight  inch  barrels,  for  every  inch  in 
length  of  barrel  makes  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence in  the  ease  with  which  a  gun  may 
be  handled  in  close  growing  coverts,  and  a 
light  load,  the  equivalent  of  three  drams 
of  powdc»r  and  an  ounce  of  No.  10  shot, 
are  all  sufficMent  for  woodcock  shooting. 
The  modern  iiitro  powders  are  a  blessing 
indeed,  for  in  the  days  of  bla<*k  powder  the 
close,  damp,  still  air  of  the  swamp  caused 
the  smoke  to  hang  about  the  gun  like  an 
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impervious  while  blauket ;  and  many  a 
cock  has  escaped  a  second  barrel  under 
cover  of  that  friendly  cloud. 

The  best  doB  for  woodcock  is  the  one 
which  the  quail  ahooter  calta  a  duffer,  be- 
cause from  the  nature  of  thiiifcs  the  dog 
must  be  slow,  careful,  and  pottering.  A 
young:,  fast,  high  spirited  dog,  no  matter 
how  good  his  noee  or  how  exquisitely 
trained,  is  sure  to  be  an  aggravation  to 
the  spirit,  because  the  woodcock  does  not 
flush  rapidly,  but  on  the  contrary  lies  un- 
der the  nose  of  the  dog  like  a  stone ;  and 
since  the  dog  disappears  in  the  thick  un- 
dergrowth before  ho  is  twenty  yards  from 
the  gun,  the  staneher   and  hotter  a  dog 


is,  the  harder  he  is  to  find  wheu  poiatinp. 
and  the  day's  sport  resolves  itself  into 
long  hours  spent  hunting  dog  instead  of 
woodcock.  None  of  the  expedients  reeom- 
mended  arc  even  fairly  successful.  Tying 
up  one  foreleg  is  absolutely  cruel,  as  the 
dog  is  sure  to  get  caught  and  hung  up  in 
the  brush  and  will  surely  strain  himself 
badly  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  even  if  h* 
does  not  break  or  dislocate  a  limb.  A  bell 
fastened  on  the  collar  is  the  most  bucc««.-<- 
ful  plan;  but  the  bell  will  soon  become 
clogged  by  mud  and  bits  of  bracken,  anil 


inddof 


^ell  in  tbe  swamp,  .4 


that  the  dog  soon  gets  out  of  earshot  SQ'l 
is  lost  to  the  hunter. 


PACKING  ON  THE  TRAIL 

By  W.  S.   HARWOOD 


PROPKRTY  to  put  up  a  pack  for  a 
lotjg  or  short  journey  over  the  trail  is 
not  so  easy  as  one  who  has  never 
tried  it  might  imagine.  It  calls  for  sound 
sense  and  good  judgment  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  thousand  and  one 
annoyances  incident  to  a  trip  on  foot 
through  a  wild  country.  If  a  pack  is  not 
properly  laid  out  to  begin  with,  if  the  strap 
is  not  properly  adjusted,  if  the  pack  as  a 
whole  does  not  sit  the  back  at  the  proper 
place  between  neck  and  buttocks,  so  that 
it  will  distribute  the  weight  to  the  best 
advantage,  then  there  is  trouble  ahead  for 
the  bearer  of  the  burden. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  an  old  packer, 

long  inured   to   the  hardships  of  a  life  in 

'orpst,  as  lie  lays  out  hi.s  pack  and  puts 

ether.    And  it  in  a  source  <if  constant 

ise    to    one    who    has    never    before 

ed  such  a  proceeding,  to  see  the  ex- 


tent of  the  material  which  he  will  slow 
away  in  the  white  sheet  spread  out  on  the 
ground  before  him. 

Placing  the  pack  cloth  on  the  smoothest 
bit  of  ground  he  can  find  near  the  pik' 
of  provisions,  tents,  cooking  utensils,  ioi 
what  not,  he  deftly  folds  the  edges  in  over 
the  strap  so  that  when  the  roll  is  made  up 
the  strap  will  be  held  taut  in  place.  He 
may  work  rapidly  if  there  is  a  long  <ia:t'i= 
trip  ahead,  but  he  will  not  throw  ihin^' 
together  in  a  helter-skelter  fashion  00  mat- 
ter how  fast  he  works.  All  such  things  if 
are  smooth— a  wide  bottomed  skillet,  a  aide 
of  bacon,  a  rolled  up  tent,  and  the  like— 
these  must  go  in  so  that  when  the  pack  is 
done  they  will  come  smooth  and  eoniforl- 
nbh'  upon  the  back.  All  rough  or  sli»r[i 
edged  articles  such  as  food  in  tins  and  the 
like  he  will  so  distribute  about  the  purk 
that  they  will  not  touch  the  back  hut  will 
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A  Properly  AdhigUd  Pack. 


He  snug  and  unraovable 
the  upper  part. 


hcen  on  the  trail  since  he  was  a  lad  up  on 
James  Bay,  and  naturally  he  was  litted  for 
the  work;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  won<lur  how  such  a  slight 
fellow,  even  with  his  limbs  of  steel,  could 
carry  such  burdens. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  packing 
in  vogue  among  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  long  service  on  the  trail.  One  of  these 
is  the  pack  cloth  and  strap  just  noted,  a 
most  convenient  and  elastic  device  for  ex- 
tensive packing,  and  the  packaack,  which 
is  better  adapted  in  most  instances  to  the 
man  who  is  off  for  a  few  days'  or  even  a 
few  weeks'  jaunt  in  th3  wilderness.  It  the 
wild  regions  of  Canada  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, a  stout  reddish  brown  packsack  of 
very  heavy  duck  is  much  in  favor.  It  will 
stand  long  service.  The  headstrap  may  be 
so  adjusted  that  it  will  properly  fit  the 
head,  while  there  ore  arm  or  shoiilder 
straps  around  the  upper  arm  at  the  joining 
of  the  shoulder  which  help  materially  in 
distributing  the  pull  of  the  pack.  Some 
prefer  to  use  the  headstrap  alone ;  others 


I  the  centre  or  on 


find  the  sho 
You  will  seldom  see  an 
however,  who  does  ni 
leathern  band  across 
scalp  of  the  old  packc 


arm  straps  better, 
experienced  packer, 
<t  like  to  have  the 
his  head.  On  the 
'  to  whom  reference 
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has  hveu  made,  was  a  ridge  fully  a  quarter 
of  an  ineh  high  and  an  inch  wide  extend- 
ing aerosH  the  entire  head  just  above  the 
forehead,  the  ever  present  badge  of  the 
trailsman  of  the  North. 

In  this  paeksack,  which  may  be  bought 
quite  reasonably  at  any  sporting  goods 
store,  is  room  for  storing  away  as  much 
material  as  the  average  man  accustomed 
only  to  occasional  jaunts  will  care  to  bear. 

The  adjustment  of  the  pack  to  the  back 
is,  in  some  ways,  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  life  on  the  trail.  Upon  the 
position  of  the  pack  upon  the  back  de- 
pends in  great  meAure  the  ability  of  the 
bearer  to  do  good  service.  If  it  be  not 
properly  adjusted,  it  will  prove  not  only  a 
burden  but  a  source  of  annoyance — more 
than  this,  it  will  speedily  accomplish  the 
undoing  of  the  man  who  carries  it.  If  an 
old  trailsman,  accustomed  to  packing  sum- 
mer and  winter  over  trails  rough  enough 
to  develop  muscles  of  steel  and  endurance 
that  has  the  flavor  of  the  heroic  in  it,  can 
be  laid  out  in  the  course  of  a  day's  packing 
merely  by  a  misplaced  pack,  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  a  novice  will  speedily  wilt  if  the  pack 
upon  his  back  is  not  correctly  adjusted. 

The  pack,  whether  a  sack  or  a  cloth  and 
strap  pack,  should  be  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low;  it  should  neither  be  to  the  right 
nor  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  back;  it 
should  be  just  right.  If  the  main  weight 
of  the  pack  comes  upon  the  small  of  the 
back  just  above  the  buttocks,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  pack  projects  slightly  beyond 
the  buttocks,  leaving  a  space  of  consider- 
able distance  between  the  top  of  the  pack 
and  the  base  of  the  column  of  the  neck, 
he  Hure  there  is  trouble  ahead.  A  pack 
thus  adjusted  will  wear  out  the  strongest 
mini  that  ev(T  followed  the  trail.  Neither 
Rhuuld  the  pack  be  too  high,  bringing  its 
weight  tipon  the  neck.  The  neck  is  a  loyal 
friiMul  to  the  packer  when  he  makes  the 
rit'ht  tiMe  of  it.  When  the  headstrap  and 
flu'  t»«M*K  liehnv  it  are  properly  adjusted  the 
cnliittHi  of  the  neck  aids  materially  in  sus- 
(filtiltu*  iiml  itcMflying  the  pack,  but  if  toi^ 
fiHt.li  (Uti'ct  weight  comes  upon  the  nei*k 
ft. m  luhiml  thn  resiilt  is  disastrous. 
\,  ,  .Muif  ttni«t  lie  taken  in  adjusting  the 

.1  ..f  flif  fiipf  that  the  body  will  be  iu- 
i(  nnfiiiwliiit  forward  while  walking. 
pnc]'  ttinv  mu'tn  to  be  very  comfort- 
uf  ^r^f  wlicTi  it  lies  low  on  the  back, 
t  will  ^ooii  hang  like  a  burden  of  le;id. 


growing  heavier  hour  by  hour  and  rapidly 
exhausting  the  strength  of  the  carrier. 
The  burden  should  come  upon  the  uppir 
part  of  the  back.  Better  results  will  fol 
low  if  the  lower  end  of  the  pack  does  noi 
extend  much  below  the  middle  of  the  back. 

How  much  ought  a  man  to  carry  on  the 
trail  ?    This  depends  upon  the  man  and  the 
trail.     In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that   the  man  who   goes  out  for  a  fort- 
night's tramp  will  be  satisfied  to  unload  a 
seventy-five  pound  pack  at  the  end  of  a 
stiff  six  hour  pull.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
he  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  it  had 
weighed  only  fifty.     A  good  deal  depends, 
too,    upon     the    number    of    the    party. 
whether  there  are  experienced,  hired  pack- 
ers to  carry  the  heavier  articles  or  not.  No 
man  who  is  sportsman  enough  to  iirant  to 
go  out  upon  the  trail,  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  hardships  of  the  wild  forest,  will 
ever  shirk  carrying  his  full  share.    To  be 
sure,  where  there  are  hired  packers,  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  work  may  bo  decently 
delegated.     At  the  same  time,  a  man  must 
stand  ready  to  do  double  duty  in  case  of 
emergency  and  carry  more  than  his  own 
immediate  belongings. 

And  what  should  these  belongings  bef 
How  much  should  they  weigh?  Unless  the 
trip  be  an  extended  one  he  can  probably 
keep  all  his  necessities  down  to  forty 
pounds,  unless  he  has  some  share  in  tent 
or  other  heavy  packing.  Naturally,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  man  himself  as  to 
what  are  essentials.  Among  the  indis- 
pensables  is  a  pair  of  heavy  woollen  blank 
ets  of  the  best  grade.  If  he  has  three 
blankets  instead  of  two  the  extra  one  may 
come  in  handy.  A  rubber  sheet  which  will 
fold  into  small  compass,  to  be  used  in 
spreading  upon  the  ground  or  over  pine  or 
spruce  boughs  at  night,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  aid  to  dry  sleeping.  An  extra 
coat  or  even  a  second  pair  of  trousers  will 
not  come  amiss,  while  there  should  be  a 
change  of  underclothing  if  the  trip  is  to 
extend  beyond  two  or  three  days.  Efen  if 
no  longer  thigin  two  or  three  days  the  extra 
underclothing  may  be  very  acceptable 
when  duckings  in  stream  or  lake  add  their 
spice.  A  leather  case  about  ten  inches 
long  by  eight  inches  wide  made  quite  full 
so  as  to  allow  space  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  have.  In  it  may  be  stored  various  toilet 
articles  and  two  or  three  simple  medicines 
which,  no  matter  how  much  some  sports- 
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men  may  deride  ihem,  are  mi){ht.v  haitdy 
ttfings  to  have  in  csbp  of  enierRtncy,  1 
have  a  friend  who  has  b<.'en  at-t.-iistoinc'd  to 
the  trail  for  many  years,  having  covered 
thousands  of  miles  a  season  in  the  wild 
regions  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  and  one  of  the  inilispenaahlea  of 
his  outfit  is  a  small  cushion  which  he  uses 
at  nieht  for  a  pillow.  A  rubber  pillow,  I 
suppose,  may  be  advantageous.  An  article 
by  many  old  trailsmen  considered  a  neces- 
sity, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  a  man  can  have  in  case  he  gets 
into  a  particularly  hard  place  or  ig  left 
alone  over  night  on  the  trail,  is  a  small, 
short  handW,  sharp  axe — it  may  prove  a 
friend  of  no  mean  powers.  Of  course 
room  must  be  left  for  as  liberal  a  supply 
of  fishing  tackle  as  a  man  wants.  He  need 
not  consider  himself  over  nice  or  too  fas- 
tidious for  the  trail  if  he  includi'S  a  tin 
soap  bos  and  a  pair  of  his  own  towels. 

But,  whatever  he  plans  to  carry  with  him 
should  be  submitted  to  the  most  rigid  in- 
spection before  he  starts.  The  more  he  has 
packed  the  better  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
dense. At  the  same  time,  if  a  man  will 
give  careful  attention  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  articles  he  is  goinf;  to  carry 


.  Uin  Wilh  ■  Its-POUDC 
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Tcmltiloal  PacUnc ;  the  Upper  Pick  Much  Too  Hi(h. 


he  can  provide  himstlf  with  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  comforts  which  do  not  in  the  least 
anvor  of  effeminacy. 

As  to  the  distance  a  man  may  cover  in  a 
day;  a  good  deal,  everything,  in  fact,  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  he  is  to  pass  and  upon  his 
own  powers  of  endurance.  On  this  ques- 
tiim  of  endurance,  by  the  way,  a  word 
might  be  timely.  The  man  who,  when  he 
feds  that  he  is  overdoing  on  the  trail, 
putting  into  play  muscles  that  are  unused 
to  service,  and  who  does  not  yield  to  the 
demands  of  an  overtaxed  nature,  is  not 
proving  himself  a  stoical  hero  by  keeping 
on  until  he  is  ready  to  drop  in  his  tracks. 
The  man  who  honestly  tells  the  rest  of  the 
party  when  he  is  in  need  of  a  halt  does  not 
show  the  white  feather;  the  man  who,  on 
a  pleasure  trip  of  this  kind  where  nothing 
of  moment  is  at  stake,  does  not  atop  when 
he  ought  to  is  foolish.  If  in  the  close  buah 
over  a  new  trail,  or  when  breaking  a  trail, 
a  party  makes  a  mile  an  hour  it  r 
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called  good  traveling.  If  there  are  patches 
of  open  country  here  and  there,  two  miles 
may  be  made,  but  any  one  who  talks  about 
making  three  and  four  miles  on  the  trail 
well  packed  must  have  either  a  delightful 
trail  to  follow  or  be  blessed  with  legs  fitted 
for  prodigious  striding.  I  have  a  friend, 
Mr.  Neil  McDougal,  a  Canadian  govern- 
ment superintendent  of  road  construction 
.  in  the  Ontario  district,  north  and  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior,  who  in  company 
with  another  man  several  years  ago  trav- 
eled from  Fort  Garry,  now  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg, to  Port  Arthur  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  450  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  in  nine  and  one-half  days 
averaging  a  trifle  under  fifty  miles  per 
day.  One  stretch  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  was  made  with  only  five  hours  for 
rest  and  sleep.  This,  however,  was  on 
snowshoes  and  traveling  light,  and  Mr. 
McDougal  is  a  trailsman  of  long  standing 
and  of  great  strength.  He  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  ath- 
letes in  Canada.* 

*  Although  a  rery  notable  performmnoe,  forty  miles  the 
day  for  a  oomparatiTely  short  stretch  is  not  ancommon  to 
unpacked  men  accustomed  to  long  and  fineqnent  trips  on 
snowshoes.  In  the  far  north  country  fh>m  thirty  to 
thirty-fire  miles  is  the  usual  day's  schedule.  When  mak- 
ing my  way  toward  the  land  of  the  musk  ox,  I  snowshoed 
the  something  oTer  900  miles  between  the  firontier  towns 
and  Great  Slare  Lake  in  24)^  days,  which  was  an  average 
of  thirty-seren  miles  the  day. — EIditob. 


But  the  average  man  who  goes  out  over 
the  trail  for  a  fortnight's  fishing  or  htrnt- 
ing  will  not  be  apt  to  make  such  time  as 
this.  A  contractor  who  had  packing  to  do 
out  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country  to  a  point 
on  Lake  Superior  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
contracted  with  packers  to  take  out  20U 
pounds  a  haul  on  an  average  of  not  less 
than  eighteen  miles  per  day,  which  is  a 
fair  instance  of  the  speed  of  the  men  who 
follow  the  trail  for  a  livelihood. 

There  is  a  certain  independence  which 
the  trail  gives  a  man  he  will  never  fed 
when  he  depends  upon  man  made  locomo- 
tion, lie  leaves  dependence  behind  him 
when  he  leaves  the  last  snort  of  the  loco- 
motive or  the  last  rattle  of  the  wagon 
which  has  carried  him  to  the  verge  oi  civil- 
isation. Henceforth  he  is  his  own  master, 
going  whithersoe'er  he  will.  He  may  be- 
come tired,  he  may  feel  the  rough  usage 
which  nature  in  her  sterner  moods  inflicts; 
he  may  now  and  then,  though  it  wiU  not  be 
often  and  it  will  speedily  vanish,  have  a 
fleeting  hope  that  the  trip  will  end  sooner 
than  expected;  but  no  automobile  will 
break  down  under  him ;  no  bicycle  tire  will 
collapse  and  leave  him  on  a  nasty  stretch 
of  burning  sand;  no  railroad  train  will 
jump  the  track;  no  steamship  will  smash 
her  shaft.  He  is  the  freest  man  on  the 
globe,  because  he  depends  for  locomotion 
on  no  one  but  himself. 


BEFORE  THE  STORM 


By  EMERY  POTTLE 


A  gray-white  flash  of  wings  against  a  sky 
Where  clouds  in  livid,  blackening  masses  lie 
And  choke  with  sullen  might  the  day's  faint  breath  ;- 
A  brooding  silence — sentinel  of  death; 
The    hot    tense    calm    that  clutches    at    the    throat. 
Men  mark,  and  reef  the  limp  sails  of  their  boat; — 
A  wolfish  snarl  of  foam  the  waves  unbind, 
A  swirl  of  rain,  one  mad,  swift  plunge  of  wind. 
And    then    the  storm! 


LESSONS  OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL 

POLO  MATCH* 

By  JOHN  E.  COWDIN 


TO  ME,  as  a  polo  player,  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  English- 
men's game  was  their  invariable 
and  consummate  position  play.  We  think 
we  have  improved  in  that  respect  in  the 
American  game — and  we  have,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that:  the  play  of  the  American 
team  against  the  Englishmen  this  year 
was  so  much  superior  to  that  of  the  first 
American  team  which  played  against  the 
Englishmen  and  lost,  in  1876,  as  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  a  good  big  stride.  Yet  we  do 
not  begin  to  play  the  team  game  with  the 
same  consistently  high  average  of  per- 
formance as  these  Englishmen.  The  ques- 
tion of  position  play  is  the  one  that  is 
uppermost  in  every  English  polo  player's 
mind;  it  is  drilled  into  him  from  the  be- 
ginning; it  is  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  in  which  he  is  taught  to  excel;  to 
this  all  else  is  subordinated  in  the  begin- 
ner's mind — stroke,  speed,  accuracy,  all 
become  secondary  to  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing in  position.  Thus  it  happens  that 
team  play  comes  very  natural  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen. Almost  any  four  first  class  men 
can  get  together  for  strong  team  work, 
even  though  perhaps  they  have  not  played 
together  before;  they  have  been  so  drilled 
in  their  various  positions  that  the  team 
work  is  a  natural  sequence. 

It  is  entirely  the  reverse  in  America. 
Where  we  have  team  play  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  four  individuals  becoming 
familiar  with  the  characteristic  work  of 
one  another  than  it  is  from  any  adherence 
strictly  to  position  play.  Therein  lies  the 
great  difference  in  the  games  of  the  two 
countries,  and  therein  also  lies,  I  may  add, 
one  of  the  reasons  of  our  defeat. 

The  Englishmen  played  much  the  bet- 
ter team  game ;  at  the  same  time  they  were 
much  better  mounted,  and  if  you  are  better 
mounted,  you  can  play  a  better  team  game. 

^  Mr.  Cowdin  Is  one  of  oar  most  expert  and  experienced 
pUyers,  and  wis  one  of  the  American  team  which  recently 
lost  to  the  Englishmen.— Rditob. 


When  the  Englishmen  got  away  with  the 
ball,  their  ponies  were  so  much  faster  than 
ours  that  we  could  not  catch  them;  and  in 
running  down  the  field  oftentimes  our  men 
would  be  practically  distanced.  But  while 
the  superiority  of  the  Englishmen's  ponies 
deserves  a  great  share  of  the  credit  for  our 
defeat,  they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
it  all.  Undoubtedly  the  English  ponies 
are  better  than  ours:  that  is,  their  best 
ponies  are  better  than  our  best  at  their 
style  of  game;  and  their  game  is  quite 
different  from  ours.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  just  why  our  oppon- 
ents' ponies  showed  up  so  much  better  than 
ours,  to  remember  that  the  English  game 
is  divided  into  periods  of  ten  minutes  and 
that  no  changing  of  ponies  is  allowed  dur- 
ing that  ten  minutes  of  play.  A  good 
English  pony  can  and  does  usually  play 
twenty  minutes  in  a  match,  so  that  al- 
though more  are  used  on  occasion,  really 
three  good  ponies  can  play  out  a  match, 
each  one  twenty  minutes,  with  intervals  of 
two  periods.  In  America  a  man  may 
change  his  pony  during  our  periods  of 
play  as  often  as  he  pleases;  and  he  pleases 
so  often  that  American  ponies  have  come 
to  be  what  might  be  called  quarter  horses 
by  such  training  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Englishmen.  In  our  match,  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes  of  play  the  American 
ponies  were  really  outclassed,  for  it  was 
an  entirely  new  and  a  very  trying  experi- 
ence for  them  to  stay  through  ten  minutes 
of  fast  work.  Then,  too,  the  English 
ponies  are  much  better  bred;  they  are 
larger,  much  larger.  They  are  well  fed 
up  (and,  incidentally,  I  want  to  say  that 
English  oats  appear  richer  than  Ameri- 
can) and  worked  until  they  are  as  hard  as 
nails.  They  are  trained  to  stay  and  they 
do  it.  The  only  advantage  that  our  ponies 
had  was  in  being  a  little  quicker  on  the 
ball  and  a  little  sharper  in  turning  during 
the  first  part  of  the  period  when  they  were 
fresh ;  but  toward  the  latter  part  thoy  were 
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not  **  in  it."  Of  course,  the  English 
ponies  represent  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  ours;  as  I  have  said,  they  are  much 
finer  hred.  One  of  the  ponies  that  played 
against  us  was  priced  last  year,  whereupon 
the  owner  answered  that  he  really  was 
ashamed  to  tell  the  price,  but  he  wanted 
£800  ($4,000)  and  though  it  might  be  high, 
he  considered  the  pony  worth  that  much 
money  and  was  not  inclined  to  sell  for  a 
shilling  less — and  he  would  not.  Then, 
too,  these  ponies  are  trained  with  a  care- 
fulness unknown  in  America.  They  are 
prepared  for  a  year  before  they  are  con- 
sidered fit  to  be  used  at  all;  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler told  me  that  he  would  not  play  a  pony 
in  a  big  match  unless  it  had  had  three 
years  of  match  play  exi)erience. 

There  is  not  a  point,  in  other  words,  in 
the  game  that  the  Englishmen  miss.  While 
we  were  sitting  around  London  waiting  for 
the  final  match,  much  disgruntled  by  its 
repeated  postponement,  the  Englishmen 
shipped  their  ponies  by  express  off  to 
Rugby  and  were  working  them  continu- 
ously. One  of  the  English  players  told  us 
that  he  worked  his  ponies  every  day  with- 
out a  break  and  sometimes  even  took  them 
out  the  morning  of  an  important  match  to 
take  the  edge  off  them.  Naturally,  we 
trained  our  ponies  in  England  as  we  train 
them  over  here.  It  is  a  very  doubtful 
question  whether  our  ponies,  at  the  short 
notice,  would  have  stood  the  training  the 
Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  give  to 
theirs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ours  were  given 
the  same  sort  of  work  that  they  would  have 
received  had  they  been  in  America. 

Apropos  of  the  Englishmen  leaving  noth- 
ing undone — all  the  time  we  were  playing 
those  preliminary  games,  they  were  care- 
fully watching  us.  They  knew  all  our  strong 
points  and  all  our  weak  ones;  they  knew 
all  our  ponies — what  such  and  such  a  pony 
could  do,  and  had  picked  out  just  which 
pony  of  theirs  would  be  best  to  put 
against  the  various  ponies  of  ours.  This, 
of  course,  was  all  perfectly  legitimate;  in- 
deed, it  is  highly  commendatory  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Englishmen 
take  hold  of  the  game. 

Having  said  this  much  about  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Englishmen's  ponies,  I  want 
to  add  that  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  play  another  match  with  our 
ponies  on  an  English  field.  Of  course,  a 
heavy  field   is  a   very  great  handicap   to 


American  ponies,  which  are  accustomed  to 
hard  turf;  yet  it  is  my  belief  that  with 
proper  training  our  ponies  would  mike 
certainly  an  infinitely  better  showing  thin 
they  did  on  this  last  occasion.  WhOe 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Englishmen's 
ponies  are  better  bred  and  are  a  finer 
grade  of  horse  flesh,  yet  I  am  not  pre- 
pared- to  say  that  they  are  better  than  ours 
for  the  game  until  a  fairer  test  has  been 
made.  On  an  American  field  there  would 
have  been  no  such  difference  in  the  scores; 
and  if  the  Englishmen  had  been  on  Ameri- 
can ponies  or  we  on  English  ponies  equiOj 
as  good  as  theirs,  the  play  would  have  been 
exciting  and  the  scoring  very  dose.  I  do 
not  say  this  by  way  of  excusing  our  de- 
feat; we  were  beaten  fairly  and  squarely 
by  a  faster,  more  enduring  team ;  but  I  do 
say  that  the  highest  skill  of  England  ind 
the  highest  skill  of  America  are  very  mudi 
nearer  together  than  was  supposed.  We 
must  have  another  try  for  that  cup,  ind 
with  the  exjierience  of  this  matdi,  I  think 
it  will  be  a  closer  contest. 

If  we  send  another  team  to  England, 
however,  in  order  to  have  any  chance  of 
success,  one  or  two  things  must  be  done 
which  were  not  done  this  year.  In  the 
first  place,  the  men  should  not  go  oTer  so 
soon,  but  the  ponies  should  go  over  sooner. 
Only  very  carefully  chosen  ponies  should 
be  used  and  they  should  be  sent  over  a  good 
six  months  in  advance,  so  as  to  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  train  up  to  the  English 
style  of  game.  The  team  should  be 
chosen  before  the  men  start  for  England, 
and  these  men  should  play  in  their  posi- 
tions and  play  there  continuously  day  after 
day  without  change.  Of  course,  it  'm 
necessary  to  have  a  substitute  in  case  of 
accident,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
choose  the  team  before  it  leaves  America, 
so  that  each  man  knows  his  position  and 
knows  what  is  expected  of  him.  It  is  di« 
organizing  for  a  man  to  feel  that  he  i? 
going  to  play  one  day  and  not  the  next  or 
to  be  repeatedly  changed  about  on  the 
t«am.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question  that 
only  by  such  methods  may  team  work  be 
attained.  We  took  ^ve  men,  and  the  team 
was  not  selected  until  a  short  time  before 
the  matches;  meanwhile,  there  was  shi"* 
ing  of  players. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  whether 
the  English  rules  were  a  handicap  to  onj 
game.    The  rule  permitting  crooking  ^ 
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sticks  was  no  handicap  whatever.  Indeed, 
we  all  liked  it  and  are  in  favor  of  its  be- 
ing added  to  the  American  rules,  for  it 
saves  a  lot  of  unnecessary  riding  off.  Of 
the  offside  rule,  there  is  nothing  good  and 
much  bad  to  be  said.  All  the  Americans 
are  opposed  to  it  and  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  also  do  not  indorse  it. 
It  is  a  rule  which  never  fails  to  create  a 
controversy  in  a  match.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  an  umpire  to  be  always  in  a 
position  to  see  whether  a  man  is  offside 
or  not  and  it  leads  to  endless  disputes;  be- 
sides which  it  has  no  merit  whatever  so  far 
as  the  actual  playing  of  the  game  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  in  hopes  that  the  associa- 
tions of  the  two  countries  will  get  to- 
gether for  a  revision  of  rules  and  the 
adoption  of  a  set  common  to  both  America 
and  England.  In  my  judgment,  the  Eng- 
lish rules,  barring  the  offside  one,  are  su- 
perior to  ours.  Every  rule  they  have  has 
been  thought  out  and  is  full  of  meaning. 
I  am  particularly  in  favor  of  their  ten 
minute  periods  of  play  and  of  their  rule 
which  allows  of  no  rest  between  the  peri- 
ods. The  Englishmen  stop  only  long 
enough  between  periods  to  change  their 
ponies  without  undue  haste.  They  never 
stop  during  the  period  of  play  for  any- 
thing unless  a  pony  goes  down;  an  un- 
horsed player  is  not  needed;  their  game 
is  much  more  workmanlike ;  nobody  says  a 
word,  but  everybody  is  doing  business  right 
along.  Thus  the  Englishmen  get  through 
a  match  in  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  hours,  whereas  we  all  know  to 
what  tiresome  lengths  our  match  play 
drags  out,  taking  oftentimes  fully  three 
hours ! 

As  to  the  Englishmen  themselves,  aside 
from  their  superiority  in  position  play 
and  consequently  in   team  work,  I   think 


they  are  longer  hitters  than  we  are,  but 
as  a  general  thing  their  direction  is  not  so 
good.  They  use  a  square-headed  mallet, 
which  is  very  much  better  than  our  round- 
headed  mallet  for  a  soft  and  cut  up  field, 
as  the  square  head  will  send  the  ball  if 
even  the  edge  catches  it,  whereas  with  our 
mallet  the  impact  must  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  round  head.  The  handle  is  the  same 
length  (52  inches)  on  both  sides. 

The  men  that  played  against  us  were 
the  very  cream  of  England.  Buckmaster 
(No.  3)  is  a  wonder;  he  can  hit  the  ball 
faster  and  straighter,  coming  up  at  top 
speed,  than  any  other  man  on  either  side. 
He  is  a  superb  horseman,  very  strong  on 
the  defensive,  does  no  unnecessary  work, 
and  j)lays  with  his  head  all  the  time. 
George  Miller,  who  plays  back,  is  the  best 
captain  I  ever  saw.  He  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules,  better  than  any- 
body else  in  England;  he  is  always  in  the 
right  place  and  always  directing  his  men. 
He  is  not  showy,  but  he  is  constantly  on 
the  watch  and  sees  everything  that  is  do- 
ing. When  he  played  we  never  won  a 
match,  though  we  beat  several  teams  of 
Englishmen  which  Buckmaster  captained. 
Freake,  who  plays  No.  2,  is  what  they  call 
a  "  busy "  man ;  he  is  never  idle,  is  very 
active,  plays  a  progressive  game,  and,  in- 
deed, is  at  work  all  the  time.  These  three 
men  stand  at  the  top,  and  next  to  them 
come  Charles  D.  Miller  and  the  Nickalls. 

The  Englishmen  were  particularly  strong 
in  riding  us  off  the  ball;  indeed,  they  ride 
off  very  hard  and  make  that  a  great  point 
of  their  play.  There  is  a  very  good  chance 
of  Messrs.  Freake  and  Buckmaster  coming 
over  to  America;  they  may  even  come  this 
autumn.  If  they  do,  they  will  provide  a 
treat  for  all  those  who  love  to  see  clean, 
hard,  scientific  polo. 


TAKING    COLD 


By  SAMUEL  S.  WALUAN 


ISN'T  it  time  somebody  hunted  down 
to  first  principles  this  omnipresent 
scourge  of  "  taking  cold  "  i  It  is  uni- 
versally attributed  to  change  of  the  wea- 
ther or  temperature,  sitting  in  a  draft, 
exposure  to  damp  air,  sitting  still  after 
active  exercise,  carelessness  about  wraps, 
or  to  some  one  of  a  dozen  other  inadver- 
tencies of  the  most  trifling  nature.  That 
exposure  is  not  the  principal  factor  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  most  scrupu- 
lously careful  are  invariably  the  most 
susceptible.  The  converse  is  practically 
true;  the  most  exposed  are  least  suscept- 
ible. The  aborigine  is  exposed  all  the 
time,  and  yet  he  is  not  subject  to  colds. 
The  Turkish  bath  attendant  is  exposed 
to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  for 
hours,  daily,  yet  never  takes  cold.  He 
takes  no  extra  precautions  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  severest  winter  weather,  and 
yet  he  escapes.  It  isn't  exi;)osure;  that  is 
usually  trifling  and  can  be  almost  entirely 
avoided;  it  is  over-suseeptibili^y,  and  that, 
antedates  the  cradle,  some  centuries  of 
evolutionary  coddling  having  made  us  a 
race  of  shivering  and  denaturalized  exot- 
ics. Xatu  rally  the  child  should  respond 
vigorously  and  without  severe  shock  to  the 
climatic  contrast  presented  in  his  new  en- 
vironment, but  he  is  not  allowed  to.  In- 
stead he  in  instantly  confronted  with  a 
sentimental  mamma,  a  scientific  nurse  with 
a  certified  thermometer,  an  overwise  aunty, 
and  a  cranky  grandmother.  This  is  the 
deadly  quartet  that  is  lying  in  ambush 
for  him,  armed  with  flannel  wraps,  eider 
down  puffs,  cushions,  and  pillows,  and  he 
is  relentlessly  smothered  in  a  general 
fluffiness  that  would  suffocate  an  Eskimo; 
and  so  the  helpless  little  Achilles  is 
robbed  of  his  shield  before  he  can  utter  a 
squawk  or  propel  a  kick  in  remonstrance. 
Even  the  doctor,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, enjoins  the  meddlesome  group  to  "be 
sure  and  keep  the  baby  warm ! "  Most 
babies  arriving  in  well-to-do  circles  are 
stripped  for  a  daily  bath;  but  it  is  an  in- 
sipid affair,  conducted  in  an  airtight  room 


kept  at  fever  heat,  and  lat^ks  all  semblance 
of  tone  or  exhilaration. 

It  won't  mend  the  matter  to  swear  at 
grandma's  headstone  and  shoot  the  con- 
ceited son  of  the  tradition-handicepped  oM 
doctor  who  didn't  know  any  betteT  than  to 
permit  all  this  folderol;  and  it  is  shirking 
the  issue  to  indict  the  weather  cle^k. 

The  first  step  toward  a  remedy  is  to  fuDy 
realize  the  facts  in  the  case.  Th«  danger 
lies  in  a  supine  acceptance  of  the  preTtO- 
ing  practises  as  if  they  were  necefisaiy. 

For  ourselves  amelioration  only  is  pos- 
sible ;  for  the  unborn  it  can  be  mad^  a  revo- 
lution.   Every  birth  is  a  change  of  climate. 
Let  the  change  be  accepted  and  the  acdi- 
mation  completed  without  the  over-tender 
coddling    and     enervating     interferences. 
Fresh  air  never  kills.     It  is  the  new  ele- 
ment by  which  the  newcomer  is   to  live. 
He  must  instantly  take  it  into  his  lungs, 
and   the   blood   rushes   to   the  surface  to 
greet    its   first    tonic   touch.     He  blushes 
crimson  at  the  contact ;  but  he  never  takes 
cold    until    he   has   been    enveloped  in  a 
superfluity  of  swaddling  clothes  and  de- 
prived of  his  natural  tonic  and  means  of 
self-defense.    If  the  anxious  parent  can  be 
made  to  realize  that  courage  is  kindness 
and  that  coddling  is  cruelty  there  is  hope 
for  the  child.    Give  the  baby  half  a  chance 
to  inure  himself  to  his  new  environment 
and  he  will  laugh  at  the  wind  and  crow  in 
the    face    of    the    "drafts."     Throw  him 
nude  on  the  couch,  for  hours,  every  day, 
where  he  can  kick  and  exult  in  his  free- 
dom.    His  flesh  will  grow  firm,  his  musdcs 
elastic,  and  colds  will  pass  him  by. 

Yes,  the  handicap  of  clothing  costs  ujj 
half  our  incomes  and  most  of  our  peace  of 
mind;  but  its  character  can  be  mitigated 
and  some  of  it  dispensed  with.  There  »? 
no  question  but  that  we  can  adjust  our 
habits  and  physical  status  to  a  lesser 
weight  and  looser  fashion  of  apparel  <*> 
more  porous  material,  permeable  to  ^^ 
and  sunshine,  to  heat  and  cold,  and  by  « 
persistent  effort  make  ourselves  immune 
to  fluctuations  of  temperature. 
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wmiaM  C.  The  determined  stand  taken  by 
WWtBW,  jir,  Whitney  against  the  tout 
'*'™^**  ppst  is  indicative  of  the  penu- 
inc  sportsman,  and  must  be  unqualifiedly 
I)raisi.'d.  The  speculative  spirit  is  speed- 
ing along  at  a  terrible  rate  in  this  country; 
it  matters  not  whether  it  rago  in  steel,  in 
coal,  or  in  railroad  stocks,  so  long  as  vent 
be  given  its  energy.  People  accm  literally 
burning  with  speculative  fever. 

At  sueh  a  time  it  is  well  for  American 
sport  that  there  is  a  man  who  has  the 
character  and  the  strength  to  grapple  the 
unclean  toiiting  question.  Such  a  man  is 
William  C.  Whitney,  sportsman — may  his 
energy  never  abate — who  has  restored  hon- 
est racing  to  Saratoga,  and  made  a  track 
and  grand  stand  unexcelled  in  complete- 
ness and  unequal  ed  in  attractiveness. 
Messrs.  Hitchcock,  August  Belmont.  John 
Ileekseher,  Richard  Wilson,  H.  N.  Knapp, 
and  Andrew  Miller,  as  Mr.  Whitney's  asso- 
ciates, deserve  much  of  American  sports- 
men, for  their  unremitting  efforts  have 
placed  the  sport  of  kings  on  the  high  plane 
where  it  belongs,  and  had  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  gambling  spirit,  which  at 
Saratoga  is  less  this  year  than  ever  before 
and  less  than  at  any  popular  resort  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

Itavls  America  and  England  have  had  no 
'^'^  athletic  trial  more  absorbingly  in- 
f^  teresting  or  more  truly  typefying 
l(r«  the  resppclive  natural  tempera- 
ments, than  the  lawn  tennis  series 
for  the  Davis  International  Challenge 
Bowl,  which  was  played  on  the  fine  courts 
of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  the  early 
part  of  last  month,  and  won  by  America. 
In  part  it  emphasize<l  a*i  old  and  wise  saw 
— that  the  race  ia  not  always  to  the  swift — 
in  part  it  accentuated  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  position  play,  and  as  a  whole  it 
bore  convincing  ti'stiiuony  to  the  skill  to 
which  the  American  giime  has  nrtniucil. 
And  in  the  piay  was  thorough  compari- 
son of  the  most  modern  methods  of  the 
New  and  the  Old  World  schools. 


On  the  English  side  was  extreme  care- 
fulness and  accuracy  with  some  brilliancy: 
on  the  American,  extreme  brilliancy  with 
some  steadiness.  The  Americans  were 
more  alert,  got  going  quicker,  and  went 
faster.  The  English  game  was  chiefly 
defensive;  the  American  agressive.  The 
home  players  earned  points  (speaking  gen- 
erally) on  their  own  strokes;  the  visitors 
won  theirs  on  the  outs  and  netted  halls  of 
their  opponents.  Yet  not  altogether,  of 
course,  for  both  the  Dohertys  earned  many 
points  in  singles  and  doubles. 

The  outcome  of  the  match  was,  it  must 
be  frankly  acknowledged,  deeply  gratify- 
ing, not  to  say  relieving;  for  though  the 
Americans  had  been  thought  to  have  a 
good  fighting  chance,  if  all  went  well,  yet 
the  prowess  of  these  Dohertys  and  their 
certain  steadiness  caused  disturbing  anx- 
iety among  American  sportsmen.  The 
Dohertys  proved  equal  to  the  reputation 
which  had  preceded  them;  they  played  up 
to  form  and  they  played  with  notable 
judgment  and  expertneas.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  stroke  and  knowledge  of  the 
court  and  judgment  of  pace  were  revela- 
tions to  the  majority  of  American  specta- 
tors, who  never  before  had  seen,  at  least  in 
this  country,  an  exhibition  of  sueh  unvary- 
ing skill. 

Of  the  brothers  R.  F.  more  oft«n  made 
the  scoring  stroke  in  doubles  and  seems  to 
be  the  more  dependably  skilful;  yet  H.  L. 
was  more  active  and  very  clever  in  hia 
strokes  and  very  strong  on  returns.  I 
should  be  inclined  on  their  Bay  Ridge 
form  to  think  him  but  slightly  the  inferior 
of  the  two  in  singles.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  Englishmen's 
play  was  their  really  remarkable  placing 
down  the  side  lines  and  into  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  back  court.  Yet  good  as  their 
game  was,  it  was  not  good  enough  to  win 
from  the  Americans.  At  its  very  best  in 
R.  F.  Ooherly.  it  was  really  outcla-^d  by 
Muh-ohu  Whitman,  who  represents  the 
very  highest  development  of  American 
lawn  tennis  play. 
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The  Sportsman's  View-Point 


Geilat  In  the  doubles  match  the  Doh- 
ertys  came  into  their  own  and 
II.  L.  did  the  better  work;  in- 
deed, I  believe  his  quickness  and  frequent 
return  of  seemingly  impossible  balls  car- 
ried the  day  for  the  Englishmen.  The 
match  was  a  concrete  example  of  steady 
England  at  its  best. and  brilliant  America 
at  its  second  best.  Davis  was  positively 
scintillant  in  the  first  set  and  part  of  the 
second,  when  at  his  top;  even  Lamed  has 
seldom  excelled  the  exhibition  given  for 
brief  periods  during  the  match  by  this 
donor  of  the  Challenge  BowL 

The  difference  between  a  clever  man  and 
a  genius  is,  so  I  am  told,  that  the  one 
possesses  his  talent,  while  the  other  is 
possessed  by  it.  Mr.  Lamed  is  a  lawn  ten- 
nis genius,  and  while  the  spells  of  inspira- 
tion are  upon  him  nothing  so  fascinatingly 
brilliant  as  his  strokes  has  ever  been  seen. 
During  the  intervals  his  genius  goes  out 
shopping,  however,  Mr.  Lamed's  game  be- 
comes uncertain  and  barely  first  class. 
Thus  he  and  Mr.  Davis  are  quite  alike  at 
these  times,  and  both  drive  balls  out  of 
court  and  into  the  net  with  despairing  fre- 
quency. That  is  what  befell  Lamed  in  his 
match  with  Doherty  and  what  happened  to 
Davis  in  the  doubles  and  led  to  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  the  American  pair.  If  genius 
does  not  work  overtime  in  the  national 
championships  at  Newport  the  United 
States  doubles  championship  will  sail  over 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Dohertys. 

Ward  was  a  great  strength  in  the  dou- 
bles. I  have  never  seen  him  play  better; 
he  appreciated  the  responsibility  of  the 
occasion  and  played  for  every  bit  there  was 
in  him.  And,  to  quote  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Texas,  he  done  noble. 

Whitman  is  not  a  genius,  therefore  no 
trance  periods  mar  his  play.  He  is  the 
most  skilful  exponent  of  the  game  that 
has  been  developed  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  he  simply  outclassed  R.  F.  Doh- 
erty, and  Doherty  for  years  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  cleverest  player  in  all  of 
England — past  or  present.  He  has  the 
generalship  and  persistence  of  Bob 
Wrenn,  together  with  a  puzzling  service 
and  severe  strokes;  there  is  not  the  speed 
of  Davis'  service  or  the  brilliancy  of 
Larned's  cross  court  drives,  but  there  is 
a  quality  which  no  present  player  can 
withstand,  the  quality  of  hard,  consistent 
play,  which  is  always  on  the  verge  of  brill- 


iancy and  now  and  again  equals  the  hi^ 
est  flights  of  even  Lamed. 

Dr.  Pirn  is  still  first  class,  but  Lamed  had 
one  of  his  good  days  and  went  straight 
through  him.  It  is  interesting  to  remem- 
be  that  on  his  other  visit  Pirn  bett 
Lamed.  So  also  Hobart  and  Hovey  bett 
Pim  and  Mahony.  Indeed,  this  was  tbe 
first  time  an  English  doubles  team  has 
won  on  this  side,  although  Ward  and 
Davis  were  beaten  by  the  Dohertys  at 
Wimbledon,  England,  last  year. 

Speaking  of  the  Bay  Ridge  series  as  a 
whole  the  Americans  lobbed  deeper,  had 
severer  service,  "  went  for "  their  stroke 
more,  were  quicker  and  more  aggressire, 
more  brilliant  and  less  accurate.  Tbe 
Englishmen  excelled  in  steadiness  and  in 
placing  down  the  side  lines  and  into  the 
far  comers  of  the  back  court. 

The  scores  will  be  found  on  the  XotaWe 
Performance  and  Record  page  of  this 
number,  and  are  worth  studying. 

The  Crescent  Athletic  Club  earned  high- 
est praise  for  its  management  oi  the 
tournament,  the  impressive  feature  being: 
absolute  absence  of  confusion.  Really  it 
was  the  best  handled  tournament  I  have 
ever  attended,  and  that  is  saying  muck 
because  it  attracted  more  spectators  than 
any  similar  event  yet  held  in  America. 
The  managers  were  unobtrusive  and  thor- 
oughly efficient.     Congratulations. 

TU  Wert        I  am  unf eignedly  thankful  that 
^^^  at  last  a  western  man  has  won 

a  western  tennis  champion- 
ship. These  western  events  are  usually 
marks  for  some  eastern  player  of  the  fiK»t 
class,  and  hitherto  we  have  seen  no  local 
man  successful.  This  year,  however* 
Kreigh  Collins,  at  Chicago,  has  won  the 
singles,  beating  R.  D.  Little,  of  Princeton, 
and,  partnered  by  L.  H.  Waidner,  also  the 
doubles  championship,  beating  Little  and 
Alexander.  Thus  at  Newport  the  West  will 
really  be  represented  by  residents,  awl 
though  they  will  not  get  beyond  tbe  V<^' 
ertys,  who,  by  defeating  the  .Wrenn  broth- 
ers at  Longwood,  won  the  eastern  doubles, 
yet  at  least  they  will  be  representative, 
which  -is  more  than  can  be  said  of  «ny 
previous  occasion. 

One  of  the  season's  greatest  surpri*"' 
was,  perhaps,  the  defeat  of  the  charopi^"* 
W.  A.  I>arne<l,  at  Longwood,  by  W-  ^• 
Clothier,  Philadelphia  (6-3,  3-6,  6  2.  r5)- 
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Judging  from  appearances  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  Mr.  Clothier  as  a  coming  man. 

V.  T.  T.  ClBfe's  That     so     many     yachts     in 

cruising  trim  should  join  the 
fleet   was   the  most   pleasing 
feature  of   the   New  York  Yacht   Club^s 
cruise,  which,  as  the  years  go  by,  grows  to 
be   more  and  more  the  yachting  event  of 
the   season.    I  should  not  pretend  to  say 
how  many  boats,  large  and  small,  were  an- 
chored off  New  London  where,  this  year, 
vraa  the  rendezvous;  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt  a  count,  and  even  on  subsequent 
days  I  gave  up  the  attempt  after  several 
befuddling  trials.  To  count  sticks  either  in 
harbor  or  against  the  horizon  on  the  day's 
run  when  you  are  much  more  interested 
in  the  canvas  directly  above  you,  is  not  so 
simple    an    accomplishment    as    it    would 
seem.     Try  it. 

At  all  events  fifty-two,  by  the  Commit- 
tee's count,  crossed  the  starting  line  in  the 
run  to  Newport,  and  among  these  were  all 
kinds,  and,  let  us  be  thankful,  mostly  of. 
the  cruiser  kind.  It  was  pleasant,  indeed, 
to  see  again  good  old  Iroquois  crossing  the 
line  with  Price  Collier  at  the  wheel,  for 
better  all-round  schooners  are  not  made 
often,  even  in  these  days  of  wonderful 
achievement.  There,  too,  were  Volunteefy 
still  the  handsomest  sloop  of  them  all,  and 
Quickstep, and  Queen  M ah, yet  good  enough 
to  beat  anything  of  her  inches  three  times 
out  of  five,  and  Mayflower,  one  time  cup 
defender  as  a  single  sticker. 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful cruises  in  the  club's  history,  no  less 
than  forty  yachts  remaining  with  the  fleet 
'so  far  along  as  Marblehead,  and  good 
sailing  breezes  prevailing  for  the  most 
part.  Among  the  new  schooners  Elmina 
and  Muriel  were  evenly  matched,  but  the 
former  won  the  greatest  number  of  runs 
and  has  now  for  the  season  about  nine 
wins  to  her  credit.  The  new  sixties  made 
no  particular  impression  one  way  or  the 
other,  Weeiamoe  having  most  victories, 
though  Neola  had  hard  luck.  All  the  Eng- 
lish cutters  did  well,  Hester  beating 
Queen  Mah  several .  times.  Among  the 
seventies  Yankee  has  demonstrated  su- 
premacy with  Mineola  and  Rainbow  follow- 
ing. Of  the  big  schooners  Constellation 
was  easily  first,  though  Endymion,  with  her 
splendid  ocean  rei'ord,  was  thought  to  bo 
a  prime  candidate  for  the  honor.     She  is 


a  grand  boat,  but  takes  too  much  wind  to 
get  the  best  out  of  her.  Commodore  Led- 
yard's  flagship,  the  Corona,  proved  herself 
a  flyer,  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  class 
that  could  touch  her,  notwithstanding  the 
new  Chanticleer,  The  three-master  Shen- 
andoah dropped  out  of  the  running  alto- 
gether. None  in  the  fleet  did  compara- 
tively better  work  than  the  sloop  Effort,  of 
the  not  over  forty- three  feet  class;  she 
won  the  Navy  Challenge  Cup — and  earned 
it.  One  of  the  very  handsomest  schooners 
in  the  fleet  was  the  new  auxiliary  Ariadne^ 
which  the  designers,  Messrs.  Tarns  & 
Crane,  had  but  recently  turned  over  to  her 
owners;  she  quite  distanced  the  other  aux- 
iliaries— Idler  and  Intrepid. 

Such  a  successful  cruise  was  fittingly 
closed  at  Marblehead,  where  the  Eastern 
Yacht  clubmen  did  the  honors  handsomely. 
'Twas  a  good  and  a  sporting  cruise;  let  us 
continue  in  office  a  Commodore  who  will 
give  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Lettke  Up  in  Canada,  meanwhile,  an- 

STt?"^*^  other  American  challenger,  Te- 
Qgf;g^  cumseh,  was  being  defeated  in 

an  effort  to  win  back  the  Sea- 
wanbaka  Cup,  international  small  boat 
trophy.  From  a  yachting  point  of  view 
these  races  have  no  significance.  They 
have  degenerated  into  speed  trials  among 
freakish  racing  machines;  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  not  intended  by  the  donors 
of  the  cup.  The  Scawanhaka  Club's 
thought  was  encouragement  of  the  small 
boat;  small  boats  have  prospered  in  the 
past  five  years,  but  despite  the  freak  racer 
rather  than  because  of  it.  In  the  building 
of  freaks,  the  Canadians  have  beaten  us  at 
our  own  game.  This  year  the  weather 
conditions  happened  to  suit  the  defender. 
The  action  of  the  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club 
in  employing  quasi-professionals,not  mem- 
bers 6f  the  club,  as  its  representatives  in 
an  international  match,  is  simply  un- 
paralleled, and  cannot  be  too  strongly  de- 
nounced. There  should  be  some  yachting 
tribunal  to  teach  the  ignorant  and  punish 
the  offender. 

Jnlort  The  best  general  play  of  the 

Sr^TK*****"  ^^*^"  championships,  held  this 
gj^j^j^  year  at  the  rejuvenated  Sara- 

toga, was  to  be  seen  in  the 
junior  part  of  the  programme,  in  which 
Rockaway,  Lakewood,  and  Country   Club 
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of  Westchester  figured.  All  the  teams 
were  evenly  matched  and  showed  some 
team  play  which  the  seniors  might  have 
employed  with  profit.  Rockaway  made  the 
best  showing  and  really  deserved  the 
award — Junior  Polo  Championship  Cup, 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren. 

The  senior  championship  events  were, 
of  course,  interesting,  but  the  play  was 
not  so  high  class  as  last  year,  it  seemed  to 
me.  Denham  certainly  did  not  show  the 
combination  play  of  1901,  and  Lakewood 
with  Mr.  lorle  is  certainly  inferior  to  the 
four  of  last  year  with  Mr.  Keene.    In  fact, 

1  thought  much  of  the  champion  team's 
work  rather  poor,  and  that  of  its  new  mem- 
ber mediocre.  However,  Lakewood  won 
the  championship,  though  Bryn  Mawr, 
which  is  certainly  a  close  second  this  year, 
made  a  very  strong  bid  for  the  cup;  in- 
deed, their  team  work  was  the  better,  and 
only  the  exceedingly  brilliant  play  of  the 
two  Waterburys  kept  the  Philadelphians 
from  capturing  the  trophy.  I  cannot  help 
the  regret  that  a  championship  should  go 
to  a  club  with  which  the  members  of  its 
winning  team  have  really  no  residential 
affiliations;  it  isn't  right  and  it  will  react 
to  the  game's  hurt  so  sure  as  the  sim 
shines. 

•  The  best  game  of  the  week  was  for  the 
Ballston  Cups  between  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Dedham  and  won  by  the  former,  which,  by 
the  way,  at  Cedarhurst,  earlier  in  the 
month  had  beaten  one  of  I^kewoods  sev- 
eral teams.  This  relay  had  Gould  (G.), 
Waterbury  (J.  M.),  Cowdin,  and  Nicoll. 

That  was  a  queer  dispute  between  West- 
chester and  Saratoga  and  prompts  the 
query,  if  these  players  read  the  rules. 

Excellent  play  marked  the  finals  for  the 
Officers  Cup  in  the  Squadron  A  series  at 
Van  Cortlandt.     Troop  3  won  with  Troop 

2  second,  but  the  general  showing  was  sur- 
prisingly good,  and  the  men  deserve  credit 
for  sticking  to  the  game  through  early  dis- 
couragements. 


With  the  Canadians — Scholes 
CfcaaylwiMf  j^  the  singles  and  the  Argo- 
nauts in  the  eights — out  of  it,  the  rowing 
championships  lost  much  in  interest, 
though  there  was.  of  course,  plenty  of 
good  sport  and  close  racing.  Yet  with  the 
Henley  defeat  as  the  chief  record  of  the 
season  an  appearance  at  Worcester  would 
have  been  in  order.     Scholes  cannot  beat 


Credit 


Tm  Short 


Titus,  except  on  an  off  day  of  the  latter, 
but  the  Argonauts  are  thought  to  oome 
near  to  being  the  fastest  club  eight  in 
America.  A  convincing  exhibition  would 
have  been  satisfying  to  Americans  and 
pleasing  to  Canadians.  Greer,  the  Boston 
oarsman,  made  a  good  pacing  companion 
for  Titus,  who  won  a  decisive  nctory  in 
9.59i,  which  is  over  18  seconds  better  than 
the  previous  course  record.  Greer  and 
Scholes  would  make  a  doee  race. 

TttM  It  is  good  news  to  hear  that  Titm 
wiU  enter  next  year  for  the  Dii- 
mond  Sculls;  although  beaten,  be 
certainly  was  not  disgraced  this  year  tnd 
had  the  additional  credit  of  making  the 
best  time  of  the  Henley  regatta.  The  am- 
bition to  win  this  most  famous  sin^e  scnll 
trophy  in  the  world  is  certainly  commend- 
able, but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  who  can  cany 
off  the  prize,  when  English  entries  are  op 
to  average. 

C«f  aaA  The   Brighton    Cup  seems  to 

have  attained  distinction  as 
hoodoo  feature  of  the  thor- 
oughbred racing  season.  Al- 
most always  the  field  is  so  small  as  to 
very  much  lessen  popular  interest,  and 
several  times  disaster  to  one  of  the  boracs 
has  followed  upon  the  running.  I  befiete 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  race  has 
never  had  more  than  four  starters.  If 
that  statement  is  not  true,  at  least  it  is 
very  close  to  the  truth,  sufficiently  doae 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  poor  support  Ais 
two  and  one-fourth  mile  race  has  from 
horsemen.  This  year  there  were  only  three 
starters  out  of  a  list  of  twenty-one  elip- 
bles,  and  Gold  Heels,  that  splendid  four- 
year-old  of  Gen.  MacLewees,  had  a  ^eiy 
easy  win. 

Obviously  American  racing  men  do  not 
take  kindly  to  long  distant  events,  and  it 
is  a  pity  something  cannot  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  this  game,  though  I  he- 
lie  ve  nothing  will  develop  until  our  so- 
called  long  distance  races  are  really  n>*^ 
so  in  •  fact.  Our  present  long  distaw* 
marks  of  two  miles  are  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other; — it  is  not  enough  for  alonf 
distance  and  quite  too  much  for  a  hufft 
Our  horses  as  trained  cannot  stand  it 

One  of  two  things  ought  to  be  doitf'. 
either  reduce  the  cup  races  to  one  vak  o' 
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one  and  one-half  miles  or  lengthen  them  to 
three    and   one-half  or  four  miles.     This 
same  criticism  holds  good  on  our  steeple- 
chase courses.    Although  this  sport  is  in- 
creasing a  little  in  favor,  yet  it  is  very  far 
from     occupying    the    place    in    America 
which     so    grand    a    game    should    hold. 
Steeplechasing  has  proved  a  boon  to  the 
English  turf  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  the 
American  turf  if  it  were  conducted  here 
as  it  is  there  so  that  the  amateur  might 
qualify  and  safely  (from  an  ethical  point 
of  view)  compete.    Then  too,  our  courses, 
as   compared  with  those  of  England,  are 
very  poor,  and,  as  I  have  said,  too  short. 
In  England  no  jumping  race  of  any  kind 
is  ever  run  over  a  course  of  less  than  two 
miles;  most  of  the  steeplechase  courses  in 
England  are  three  and  a  great  many  of 
them  four  miles.     Hence  the  race  is  not  a 
break  neck  scramble  such  as  we  see  in  this 
country,  and  the  distance  is  long  enough  to 
save  the  event  from  being  a  burst  from 
start  to  finish.     Over  1,800  jumping  races 
were  held  in  England  last  season,  and  yet 
the   number   of   accidents   to   riders   was 
probably  not  so  many  as  recorded  in  this 
country. 

If  steeplechasing  is  to  flourish  in  Amer- 
ica there  must  be  three  or  four  mile 
courses  and  the  weights  raised  to  a  figure 
somewhere  approaching  the  English  mini- 
mum of  140  pounds.  In  other  words,  a 
longer  course  is  needed  to  make  the  run 
slower,  and  more  weight  to  keep  the  en- 
tries free  from  any  old  thing  not  good 
enough  on  the  flat  in  best  company,  but 
thought  by  its  owner  to  have  a  possible 
look-in  across  country.  So,  too,  cup  races 
like  the  Brighton  need  to  be  longer  and 
slower. 


Clareace  The  first  of  last  month  brought 
Ibckay  y^jy  disquieting  news  to  the  turf 
"•^'^  world.  First,  the  injury  to  Gold 
Heels  in  the  Brighton  Cup,  which  may 
mean  that  this  great  colt,  with  the  Subur- 
ban, Advance  Stakes,  and  the  Brighton 
Cup  to  his  credit,  has  closed  his  turf 
career.  Surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  in- 
jury will  not  prove  so  serious  as  it  seems 
to  be  at  this  writing,  when  it  looks  as 
though  this  game  horse  had  run  his  last 
race  of  the  season. 

Following  fast   on  Gold   Heels '  retire- 
ment came  the  unwelcome  news  that  Yan- 


kee, the  winner  of  the  1901  Futurity,  and 
a  colt  that  gave  promise  of  developing  into 
one  of  the  greatest  three-year-olds  on  the 
track,  had  broken  down  and  would  not  be 
seen,  certainly  not  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  Yankee  has  never  recovered  from 
last  winter's  illness. 

And  last  we  hear  that  Ard  Patrick,  this 
year's  Derby  winner,  has  gone  lame.  But 
the  most  unwelcome  tidings  of  the  mid- 
summer month  was  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Mackay's  announcement  of  his  retirement 
from  the  turf,  a  decision  no  doubt  due 
to  the  very  recent  death  of  his  father. 
Though  his  horses  were  sold,  there  is  good 
reason  and  certainly  every  hope  that  his 
retirement  is  only  temporary,  and  that  in 
another  year  or  two  we  shall  see  his  colors 
again  on  the  track.  We  do  not  want  to 
lose  men  of  Mr.  Mackay's  quality  from  the 
American  turf. 

Western  Writing  with  no  personal  preju- 
Jockey  dices  one  way  or  the  other,  it  ap- 
MiMtftVf  pears  to  me  certainly  a  mistake  for 
the  Western  Jockey  Club  to  grant 
a  jockey's  license  to  Lester  Reiff.  It  is 
claimed,  so  I  see,  that  such  action  by  the 
Western  club  is  likely  to  bring  Eastern  and 
Western  racing  interests  into  closer  rela- 
tions, but  to  my  mind  if  it  has  any  it  will 
have  the  contrary  effect.  ReifTs  license 
was  taken  away  from  him  by  the  English 
Jockey  Club,  and  as  that  sporting  institu- 
tion knows  its  business  and  is  unquestion- 
ably fair,  there  is  every  likelihood  it  had 
ample  and  just  cause  for  its  decree.  The 
Eastern  Jockey  Club  rightly  felt  that  the 
English  Jockey  Club's  judgment  should  be 
respected  and  its  decision  upheld;  the 
Western  Jockey  Club  should  have  adopted 
a  similar  course.  In  not  doing  so  it  has 
made,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  serious 
blunder. 

AvtonobUe  That  is  an  amazing  contcn- 

Profmleuas^    mobile  Club  is  making  for 

the  right  to  give  cash  prizes 
in  its  "  amateur  "  races !  Of  course  a  man 
cannot  receive  a  cash  prize  and  continue 
an  amateur — it  matters  not  whether  he  be 
in  an  automobile,  on  a  yacht,  on  horseback, 
or  afoot,  the  moment  cash  crosses  his  palm 
he  becomes  a  professional. 

There   are   a    few   wealthy   young  men 
around  New  Y<>rk  that  patronize  polo,  au- 
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It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Hifle  Association  to  rearrange  the 
conditions  under  which  this  trophy  is  to 
be  shot  for  so  that  the  American  team  will 
at  least  be  on  equal  terms  with  its  oppon- 
ents. This  may  be  accomplished  by  either 
improving  our  present  rifle  or  having  the 
provisions  altered  so  that  we  use  some 
other  rifle. 

Ainatevr  After  the  revelations  at  Glen 

®*^  View,  only  the  most  obdurate 

2^|3J^»  partisan  will  uphold  the  re- 
cent innovations  permitting 
sixty-four  to  qualify  and  reducing  the 
preliminary  rounds  from  thirty-six  to 
eighteen  holes.  Sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  Golf  Association  must  acknowledge 
officially  the  mistake  and  restore  the  old 
ruling;  meantime  few  golfers  may  be 
found  who  will  not  agree  that  the  innova- 
tions tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  the 
American  game.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
sixty-four  men  who  qualified  were  obvi- 
ously out  of  a  national  championship  class 
if  scores  indicate  anything.  It  would  have 
been  instructive  to  see  where  they  landed 
over  a  thirty-six  hole  course. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  tournament 
was  the  prominence  of  young  America. 
Of  the  four  players  who  reached  the  semi- 
finals, the  oldest  was  just  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  all  were  American  born, 
and  all  learned  the  game  in  this  country. 

Entries  from  the  East  were  few,  largely 
owing  to  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Travis 
was  a  sure  winner,  and  the  experience  of 
another  unsuccessful  test  with  him  not 
worth  the  time  and  expense  of  a  trip  to 
Chicago.  Apart  from  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Louis  N.  James  who  won  the  cham- 
pionship, and  Mr.  E.  M.  Byers  who  at- 
tained the  great  distinction  of  defeating 
the  ex-champion,  Mr.  Travis,  the  best  play 
of  the  tournament  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Keinhart  (Princeton),  and  Mr.  H.  Chand- 
ler Egan,  who  defeated  Mr.  Pyne,  2nd, 
and  later  also  beat  Mr.  Poole,  Jr.,  for  the 
Kavenoaks  Cup.  Mr.  Egan  is  much  more 
promising  than  his  brother  Walter;  he  is 
already  a  better  player.  The  strongest 
man  in  the  West,  however,  is  considered  to 
be  young  Mr.  Ilolabird,  who  was  kept  from 
playing  by  illness.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  will  happen  when  he  and  Mr. 
James  come  together. 

The  most  notable,  indeed,  the  only  not- 


able match  from  the  point  of  playing  skill, 
was  that  in  which  Mr.  Byers  beat  Mr. 
Travis  one  up.  It  disclosed  remarkable 
quality  of  golf  on  the  part  of  both  men. 
Mr.  Travis  was  three  up  at  the  turn  with 
seventy-eight  strokes  to  his  credit  (which 
was  one  better  than  the  previous  com- 
petitive record  of  the  course),  yet  he  was 
beaten  by  Mr.  Byers  who  finished  the  last 
nine  holes  in  the  great  score  of  thirty-five. 
No  American  had  ever  played  such  golf 
as  Mr.  Byers  showed  and  continued  to 
show  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Egan  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  seenied  to  be  a  spurt  which 
had  run  its  course  by  the  time  he  en- 
countered and  lost  to  Mr.  James  in  the 
finals;  though  this  is  not  to  belittle  the 
victory  of  the  champion.  But  Mr.  Byers 
had  one  of  his  off  days,  I  remember  he 
used  to  display  while  at  Yale,  and  he  lost 
the  game  on  the  greens. 

Mr.  James  is  a  golfer  of  the  first  class, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  could 
win  a  thirty-six  hole  match  to-morrow 
from  the  ex-champion  Travis  or  from  Mr. 
Finley  Douglas.  And  the  outcome  would 
be  very  doubtful  in  a  meeting  with  Messrs. 
HoUins,  Jr.,  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  or  Allan  Ken- 
nady.  The  strongest  feature  of  Mr. 
James's  play  is  his  consistently  good  iron 
work.  If  he  goes  on  in  the  coming  years 
as  he  has  progressed  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  he  will  stand  a  good  chance  of 
holding  his  title,  though  at  the  present 
time,  despite  his  recent  victory,  I  feel  that 
his  superiority  over  several  others  remains 
to  be  settled. 

Wanted;  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
^M^  people  are  drowned  because  of 
rash  venturesomeness  and  inex- 
perience; when  women  and  children  lose 
their  lives  because  they  are  taken  out  sail- 
ing by  a  fool  who  does  not  know  perhaps 
the  first  principles  of  boat  handling — and 
who  should  be  criminally  prosecuted.  It 
is  approaching  the  time  also,  when  men 
unaccustomed  to  the  woods,  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  rifle,  mistake  companions  for  a 
deer  or  a  bear  or — a  tiger,  perhaps,  no 
vision  is  impossible  to  such  unbalanced 
men — and  shoot  them. 

People  go  out  in  sail  boats  that  are 
rickety  and  handled  by  someone  who  as 
likely  as  not  is  having  his  first  experience 
at  the  tiller!  they  go  into  the  ocean  with 
a  heavy  surf  rolling  and  with  no  knowledge 
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whatsoever  of  how  to  handle  themselves 
under  the  prevailing  conditions;  they 
plunge  into  the  water  at  all  hours  and 
under  all  conditions,  and  it  is  Qod's  mercy 
alone  that  keeps  many  from  death.  Why, 
I  know  of  an  instance  that  happened  only 
a  few  days  ago,  where  a  man  and  his  son, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  fast  twenty-seven 
mile  bicycle  ride,  plunged  into  the  water 
without  waiting  to  cool  off.  The  son,  a 
young  lad,  got  cramps  and  went  down  be- 
fore help  reached  him.  It  was  a  deliber- 
ate courting  of  death;  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds such  daily  during  the  siunmer. 

The  law  ought  to  consider  it  criminal 
for  any  one  not  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  a  sail  boat  to  take  out  others  than 
himself;  and  it  should  also  be  criminal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  to  rent  a  sail  boat  un- 
less provided  with  abundant  life  saving 
buoys. 


t$  The  average  holiday  seeking  man 
^^^  or  woman  goes  into  the  ocean 
without  the  smallest  heed  of  the 
varying  moods  of  the  sea  or  the  slightest 
idea  of  how  to  handle  themselves  in  case 
of  emergency.  Surf  bathing  should  be  a 
forbidden  luxury  to  the  great  mass  of  non- 
experts except  at  low  water  slack,  and  dur- 
ing the  preceding  hour  or  the  two  follow- 
ing hours.  At  the  beginning  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  ebb  tide,  the  surf  breaks 
heavily  and  in  comparatively  deep  water. 
The  "  sea-puss,"  of  which  so  much  is  fre- 
quently heard,  is  only  rarely  encountered 
at  the  popular  bathing  places.  The  under- 
tow may  be  on  occasions  a  menace  to  safe 
bathing  and  should  always  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  it  is  not  the  most  often 
met  or  the  most  dangerous  element.  The 
really  dangerous  factors  are  the  currents 
set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  tides, 
which  frequently  are  thrown  into  eddies 
by  their  opposition  to  the  regrular  current. 
This  is  particularly  true  along  the  Jersey 
Coast.  When  the  tide  is  ebbing,  the  out- 
ward set  of  water  is  stronger  than  the  in- 
ward set,  caused  by  the  breakers,  and  as 
this  outward  set  falls  off  the  bar  into  the 
deep  water,  it  makes  with  the  northerly 
set  a  dangerous  current,  and  one  so  strong 
that  practically  one  cannot  keep  one's  feet 
if  standing  in  water  breast  high 

Therefore,  I  say  with  emphasis  to  all 
except  the  most  expert,  keep  out  of  the 
ocean  at  the  full  strength  of  the  ebb  tide. 


Many  a  fair  swimmer  is  swept  out  and 
lacks  strength  to  beat  back  against  the 
tide  and  regain  the  beach.  Humor  ''old 
ocean";  go  in  bathing  when  its  teudeskcj 
is  to  carry  you  shoreward,  but  do  not  wait 
until  the  flood  has  come  in,  because  then 
the  water  near  the  shore  becomes  too  deep 
for  the  safety  of  any,  except  the  first  rste 
swimmer. 

BgtMm       Unless  there  comes  shortly  a 
^^^'         revision  of  the  officials  of  the 
Maaaiuuat   j^g^^    ^f    American    Wheel- 
men, there  soon  will  be  "  more  work  for  the 
undertaker  " — as  that  catchy  Yale  refrain 
goes.     The  present   official   body  appears 
content  with  sitting  by  and  feebly  protest- 
ing ^  that  bicycling  is  not  what  it  once 
was,"  which  is  perfectly  true,  and  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  L.  A.  W.  officials 
should  bestir  themselves.    All  L.  A.  W.  ac- 
tivity seems  to  have  gone  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  semi-professional  racing 
it  once  countenanced.    From  that  day  to 
this  a  course  of  masterly  inactivity  has 
directed  the  officials  from  year  to  year. 
Meanwhile  the  L.  A.  W.  membership  has 
been  dwindling  until  now  it  is  probaWy  not 
one-half  the  size  it  was  four  or  five  years 
ago. 

And  I  am  convinced  this  decrease  is  not 
accounted  for  by  abandoning  the  racing 
to  strictly  professional  control,  or  that  it 
represents  a  lessened  interest  in  the  sport 
of  bicycling;  but  rather  because  there  is 
not  enough  effort,  united  or  otherwise,  to 
keep  wheelmen  in  touch  with  the  League. 
There  is  not  much  bicycling  around  the 
city  and  as  a  fashionable  fad  the  day  of 
the  wheel  has  passed,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  riding  far  and  near  in  the  country- 

Herein  lies  the  province  of  the  L.  A  W.: 
to  uphold  its  country  interests ;  to  enconr- 
age  touring;  to  labor  unremittingly  for 
good  roads;  and  to  let  those  who  ride  a 
bicycle  know  of  the  League's  existence 
At  present,  a  search  warrant  is  necessary 
to  find  an  L.  A.  W.  official. 

The  L.  A.  W.  meet  (its  twenty-third  an- 
nual) at  Atlantic  City  was  an  emphatic 
failure  and  should  bring  home  to  the  offi- 
cials a  much  needed  lesson.  Hitherto  its 
annual  meetings  have  been  made  an  oc- 
casion by  local  newspapers  and  hotels  for 
booming  business.  To  a  certain  ext^i*^ 
that  is  inevitable,  and  pursued  reasoniUy' 
is  not  objectionable,  but  when  it  is  done 
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under  the  indorsement  of  the  L.  A.  VV.  and 
carried  to  flamboyant  extremes,  it  becomes 
harmful  to  the  League  and  repugnant  to 
those  within  its  range. 

This  year,  although  not  more  than  five 
hundred  attended  the  meet,  Atlantic  City 
papers  were  busily  sending  forth  dispatches 
announcing  the  arrival  of  *'  thousands  "  of 
Lieague  members  and  their  friends.  This 
sort  of  thing  should  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  L.  A.  W. 

Such  a  body  as  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  is  needed  in  this  country. 
There  is  ample  work  for  it  and  sufficient 
interest  in  the  bicycle  to  insure  prosperity. 
Sut  under  the  present  spiritless  manage- 
ment, gradual  decay  seems  its  only  logical 
conclusion — which  is  a  pity. 

QoeUttcm  There  is  a  hypocritical  senti- 
iB  tbe  Well       mentality  in  this  vale  of  tears 

which    makes    all    good    men 

and  women  "  tired  " ;  may  I 

be  excused  for  the  slang,  but  no  other  word 

seems  so  fittingly  to  describe  the  feeling. 

Womenkind  throughout  the  country  have 
been  setting  up  a  direful  wail  over  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  the  slaughter  of 
innocent  pigeons  by  trap  shooting; — ^yet 
the  multiplicity  of  feather  trimmed  hats 
seems  to  indicate  no  sympathy  with  the 
greater  and  more  ominous  slaughter  of 
song  birds  and  birds  of  plumage  by  milli- 
ner's agents! 

People  shrink  with  horror  from  drown- 
ing the  surplus  of  kittens  which  the  cat 
so  generously  and  with  great  punctuality 
supplies  them  at  stated  periods,  but  no 
qualms  keep  these  same  people  from  turn- 
ing those  kittens  out  of  the  house  to  roam 
the  streets  unfed  and  unoared  for ! 

Every  summer  in  New  York  I  observe  an 
overflow  of  cats  into  the  streets  which  is 
not  all  expllained  by  tabbies  escaping  the 
heated  house  to  air  themselves  by  the  light 
of  the  mid-summer  moon.  A  great  portion 
of  them  have  been  turned  out  by  heartless 
owners  who  themselves,  perhaps,  have  left 
the  stuffiness  of  the  city  for  the  refresh- 
ing country. 

An  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  recently  told 
me  that  the  number  of  homeless  cats 
around  New  York  streets  was  almost  in- 
credible, running,  he  assured  me,  into  sev- 
eral thousands. 

The  moral  of  this  paragraph  is — merci- 


fully drown  the  over  supply  of  kittens 
which  your  household  pet  gives  you,  and 
which  you  cannot  place  with  good  natured 
friends.  Stop  wailing  about  the  slaughter 
of  pigeons,  which  is  neither  great  nor 
hurtful  to  the  bird,  and  by  not  buying 
feather  trimmed  hats  of  your  milliner  help 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  of  song 
birds  and  birds  of  plumage,  which  is  very 
great. 

PntOvt  With  the  camping  season  coming 
t^  on,  there  is  dread  of  forest  fires 

jJJJ'  among  those  concerned  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  diminishing  woods. 
Most  of  these  fires  are  started  in  the  early 
autumn  and  it  has  been  rather  convinc- 
ingly shown  that  the  most  disastrous  ones 
were  started  by  freshly  discharged  shot- 
gun wads  which  fell  into  the  dry  under- 
brush. The  inexperienced  and  the  heed- 
less camper  is  another  cause  of  these  fires ; 
such  men  do  not  realize  the  extent  of 
damage  which  may  result  from  the  tiny 
smoldering  fire  they  leave  in  the  morning 
on  breaking  camp. 

Maine  has  had  enough  experience  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  safe  guarding 
the  forests,  so  now  the  law  insists  that 
guides  accompany  visitors  to  the  woods. 
Such  a  law  would  be  a  blessing  in  every 
state  where  its  woods  are  used  as  recre- 
ation grounds.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  forbidden  the  carrying  of  fire- 
arms, especially  shotguns,  into  the  forest 
reserves  without  special  permission,  and 
the  excellent  example  is  being  followed  by 
state  authorities  in  several  directions. 

In  New  York,  the  Superintendent  of 
Forests  has  issued  a  short  and  compre- 
hensive warning  as  follows: 

Fires  will  be  perinittod  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking,  warmth,  and  insect  smudges;  but  be- 
fore such  fires  are  kindled,  sufficient  space 
around  the  spot  where  the  fire  is  to  be  lighted 
must  be  cleared  from  all  combustible  material; 
and  before  the  place  is  abandoned,  fires  so 
lighted  must  be  thoroughly  quenched. 

All  fires,  other  than  those  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, are  absolutely  prohibited. 

Hunters  and  smokers  are  cautioned  against 
allowing  fires  to  originate  from  the  use  of 
firearms,  cigars,  and  pipes.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  that  lighted  matches  are  ex- 
tinguished before  throwing  them  down.  All 
persons  are  warned  that  they  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  or  injury  to  the 
forest  which  may  result  from  their  carelessness 
or  neglect. 

Girdling    and    peeling   bark    from    standing 
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trees  is  prohibited.    Fallen  timber  only  may  be 
used  for  firewood. 

£very  camper  should  see  that  the  last 
ember  of  his  fire  is  stamped  out  before  he 
moves  on  for  the  day's  sport. 

ntuAmmnM        The  defeat  of  Fitzsimmona 

by  Jeffries  for  the  second 
time,  is  by  way  of  being  a 
coincidence;  shall  we  say 
that  the  spirit  of  Jack  Dempsey  has  pur- 
sued ^*  Lanky  Bob "  as  an  unsatisfied 
Nemesis  ? 

Twelve  years  ago  Dempsey  was  the  idol 
of  those  who  admire  the  pugilistic  art, 
cleanly  and  fairly  interpreted.  Then  came 
the  Comishman,  a  comparative  giant  in 
reach  and  build,  who  in  a  long  remembered 
night,  gave  the  "  Nonpareil "  the  only 
beating  he  had  ever  received.  It  broke 
Dempsey's  heart;  he  never  appeared  in 
the  ring  again — and  his  death  came  a  year 
or  so  after. 

Fitzsimmons,  who  gained  his  first  prom- 
inence in  this  country  through  defeating 
a  smaller  man,  now  sees  the  setting  of  his 
own  pugilistic  star  through  losing  to  a 
bigger  man.  As  he  entered  the  American 
championship  ring — so  he  leaves  it. 

Yet  Fitzsimmons  is  a  wonder;  un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable  gladiator 
the  prize  ring  has  ever  seen.  Dempsey 
pave  away  about  twenty  pounds  to  Fitz- 
simmons;  Fitzsimmons  gave  away  fifty 
pounds  to  Jeffries,  and  in  the  way  of 
science,  beat  the  boilermaker  all  hollow. 
So  while  we  hail  Jeffries  as  the  champion 
fighter — a  man  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  endurance  and  some  skill,  a  youthful 
bruiser  able  to  stand  any  amount  of  pun- 
ishment— ^yct  Fitzsimmons  conunands  our 
greatest  admiration. 

Had  the  recent  fight  for  heavyweight 
championship  honors  at  San  Francisco 
been  decided  on  points,  Fitzsinunons  up  to 
the  eighth  round  must  have  been  awarded 
the  victory.  He  was  able  to  reach  Jeff- 
ries whenever  and  wherever  he  chose; 
and  he  chose  to  do  so  with  such  frequency 
and  accuracy,  that  only  the  youth  and 
really  remarkable  endurance  and  strength 
of  Jeffries  enabled  him  to  withstand  the 
battering  and  finally  with  a  powerful  and 
skilfully  delivered  blow  win  out  in  the 
eighth  round. 

Jeffries  is  an  undoubted  champion;  a 
(jV         ^'    Me,  enduring,  and   a   forceful 


fighter.  The  American  arena  has  not  seen 
his  equal  in  the  way  of  a  bruiser,  periiips 
not  even  in  the  days  when  John  L.  SuHi- 
van  was  at  his  prime;  although  this  wiU 
sound  like  heresy,  for  in  the  thoughts  of 
many  the  "only  John,"  despite  his  disso- 
lute life,  stands  forth  as  the  peer  of  Amer- 
ican pugilists.  Yet,  that  was  a  day  of 
"  stand  up  and  take  it  ^  pugilism  when 
brute  strength  meant  more  than  science. 
In  these  days  of  heavyweight  champion- 
ships, there  must  be  skill  as  wdl  as 
strength — as  Jeffries'  victory  over  Fitz- 
simmons attests,  else  the  champion  neter 
could  have  landed  the  deciding  blow;  and 
there  must  be  strength  as  well  as  skiD,  as 
the  defeat  of  that  boxer,  par  excellence, 
Corbett,  by  Fitzsimmons  very  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

Therefore,  Jeffries'  star  hangs  pre- 
eminent— until  there  arises  another  young 
giant  of  equal  strength  and  more  skilL 


Sportsmen  in  Cuba  are  seek- 
•■'■*"*  ing  to  modify  the  local  law. 

so  that  the  kiUing  of  game  be 


forbidden  on  private  property 
or  reserves,  when  such  game  is  otit  of  sea- 
son. However  much  they  may  need  su<A 
a  law  in  Cuba,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  need  it  badly,  it  is  equally  needed  in 
the  United  States. 

Attention  has  been  recently  brought  to 
this  subject  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission's  suit  against  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Blooming  Park  Grove  Associa- 
tion. The  real  question  in  dispute  is  the 
privilege  of  members  to  carry  game,  killed 
on  the  reserve,  out  of  the  State;  but  inci- 
dentally it  has  created  discussion  concern- 
ing the  right  of  a  member  of  a  private 
game  reserve  to  shoot  birds  out  of  season. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious 
question  and  the  conflicting  state  lavs 
make  it  a  most  embarrassing  one  to  handle. 
As  I  view  the  game  reserve,  it  conveys  to 
its  members  the  privileges  of  one's  own 
house  or  yard.  He  may  keep  it  free  froDfl 
trespassers,  but  he  may  not  indulge  in 
murder  or  arson  or  any  other  crime 
therein,  without  becoming  accountable  to 
the  law.  So  the  members  of  a  game  re- 
serve may  enjoy  the  privacy  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  that  reserve  to  the  exclusion  of  non- 
members,  but  they  may  not  violate  the 
Federal  or  State  law.  In  a  word,  they  are 
not  a  law  unto  themselves,  except  in  so 
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far  as  it  touches  iudividual  shooting  priv- 
ileges of  their  memhers  within  that  re- 
serve. 

The  memhers  of  such  a  reserve  are  not 
entitled  to  shoot  game  out  of  season,  nor, 
under  present  conditions,  does  it  appear 
that  they  are  entitled  to  violate  the  Lacey 
law,  which  forhids  the  shipment  of  game 
out  of  the  state  under  any  other  conditions 
than  those  provided  for  by  the  law  of  the 
state  concerned.    On  this  point,  however, 
my    belief    is    strong,   that    there    should 
be  revision.     It  is  almost  never  the  case 
that  the  members  of  a  game  reserve  all 
live  in  the  same  state  in  which  the  reserve 
is  located.     Therefore,  it  is  unfair  that 
they  may  not  take  home  the  half  dozen 
or  more  brace  of  birds  which  they  have 
killed  during  their  stop  at  the  club.     The 
Lacey  law  was  not   intended   to   deprive 
these  sportsmen  of  their  just  rights,  and 
a  special  provision  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  next  Congress  giving  members  of 
private  game  reserves  permission  to  take 
to  their  homes  in  another  state,  the  game 
they  have  killed  on  the  reserve.     The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania   Game   Com- 
mission makes  a  mistake  in  prosecuting 
the  members  of  the  B.  P.  Q.  A.  for  hunt- 
ing in  the  State  "  contrary  to  the  act  of 
assembly  requiring  non-residents   to  pay 
a  license  before  shooting  in  this  State." 
This  is  making  a  man  pay  twice  for  the 
one  privilege.     The  individual  member  of 
a  reserve  is  liable  in  such  matters  to  his 
club  alone  and  the  club  settles  with  the 
state. 

CtaekloraB  Coaching  in  America,  at  least 
■j^^^«*  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  has 
gp^j^  finally  earned  the  right  to  be 

regarded  an  established  sport, 
after  four  or  five  years  of  struggling  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  a  comparatively  few 
enthusiasts.  To  be  sure  there  has  been 
coaching  after  a  fashion  for  twenty  and 
more  years  around  New  York,  but  that 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  very  few;  a  plea- 
sure with  which  not  many  were  in  touch 
and  which  still  fewer  comprehended.  Nat- 
urally it  will  always  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  comparative  few;  yot  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  brought  it  within  reach  of 
the  comparative  many,  by  which  I  refer  to 


the  developing  interest  that  has  made 
regular  coaching  runs  possible  out  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  at 
half  a  dozen  different  resorts.  No  less 
than  four  public  coaches  ran  out  of  New 
York  alone  last  season.  On  special  occa- 
sions for  short  periods  at  a  time,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  have  also 
enjoyed  a  regular  daily  coach  running  to 
schedule.  All  this  means  an  increasing 
niunber  of  people,  who  cannot  themselves 
afford  the  expense  of  a  coach  and  four, 
are  having  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  coaching  at  a  nominal  figure; 
while  those  men  who  are  ambitious  to 
handle  a  four,  may  obtain  that  privilege 
on  given  days  at  a  small  expense — pro- 
vided they  have  the  necessary  skill. 

This  reminds  me  that  last  season  in  New 
York,  we  saw  some  rather  inexperienced 
young  men  driving  one  of  these  coaches 
more  or  less  regularly.  Coaching  men  can- 
not afford  an  accident  on  any  one  of  their 
lines  through  reckless  or  inexperienced 
driving;  it  should  therefore  be  a  written 
law  that  no  man  be  permitted  to  drive  un- 
less he  be  indorsed  by  the  local  whips.  A 
man  may  turn  over  his  own  coach  and  no- 
body have  a  right  to  question  him,  but  the 
driver  of  a  public  coach  has  the  dual  re- 
sponsibility of  his  passengers'  safety  and 
the  honor  of  the  grand  old  sport  of  which 
he  is  the  accredited  representative. 

Good  Work  The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club 
forCloam      has   set    an   example    for    clubs 
^^  which  I  hope  will  put  to  shame 

others  of  its  rivals,  that  lack  genuine  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  game  wholesome.  The 
K.  A.  C.  discovered  that  two  members  of 
its  baseball  team  were  having  additional 
expense  money  given  them  by  the  manager, 
and  the  club  forthwith  dismissed  them 
from  the  team  and  the  club.  It  was  a  very 
commendable  action  and  emphasizes  the 
club's  determination  to  keep  its  teams 
amateur  at  all  costs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  very  few 
college  undergraduates  are  this  season 
playing  summer  baseball  for  their  keep  at 
resort  hotels.  Those  who  do  so  disqualify 
themselves  from  belonging  to  any  team  of 
their  university;  that  fact  has  become 
pretty  well  known. 
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flyer  that  has  taken  the  chance  of  speed  versus 
skill.  There  is  little  about  this  shooting  but  to 
dress  to  match  the  surroundings,  to  keep  a  keen 
lookout,  to  get  down  at  the  proper  time,  and  to 
keep  down  till  the  other  proper  time,  then 
to  correctly  estimate  speed  and  distance  and 
swing  sutfieiently  far  ahead.  These  are  all 
small  matters,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
times  an  ordinary  man  can  forget  one  or  other 
of  them  during  a  day. 

THE  British  Government  has  a  grand 
chaTice  in  South  Africa  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  game  reserve;  and,  if  reports  are 
reliable,  has  already  set  apart  a  goodly  tract 
on  which  the  killing  of  any  game  will  be 
strictly  prohibited.  That  this  is  a  wise  move 
and  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of 
sportsmen  goes  without  saying.  At  present 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able game  in  that  region,  which  only  requires 
protection  from  the  skin  and  head  hunters,  to 
become  an  asset  of  no  inconsiderable  worth. 
The  action  has  been  taken  at  the  proper  time, 
before  the  rapid  increase  of  hunters  which  the 
country  is  bound  to  witness.  Had  such  a  step 
been  taken  in  time  in  this  country,  what  grand 
reserves  would  there  be.  But  we  too  have 
learned,  late  it  is  true,  yet  before  it  was 
too  late.  During  the  past  few  years  much  has 
been  done,  and  the  coming  years  surely  will 
see  more  of  the  good  work.  The  newest  Na- 
tional Park  is  for  Minnesota,  where  a  noble 
tract  has  just  been  secured.  In  time  there  will 
be  others  at  every  possible  point,  for  our 
people  have  begun  to  rightly  understand  the 
value  of  such  things. 

'TT^HE  game  of  the  day  is  the  big-eyed, 
*  dainty  woodcock,  but  I  question  if  the 
shooting  will  amount  to  much  before  the  birds 
from  farther  north  come  down.  By  this  is  not 
meant  an  unusual  scarcitv  of  birds,  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  is  at 
all  below  the  average.  But  we  have  had  a 
peculiar  season  and  a  veritable  deluge  at  the 
time  of  writing.  If  I  am  any  judge,  the  down- 
pour  flooded   every   yard   of  good   woodcock 


ground  in  the  best  covers  of  many  states. 
This  means  more  or  less  deep  surface  water 
on  the  feeding  grounds,  which  further  means 
a  scattering  of  the  birds  far  and  wide;  for 
the  surplus  water,  which  drowns  out  low  Ijisg 
regular  feeding  grounds,  also  makes  temporarj 
feeding  grounds  of  land  lying  higher  and  usa- 
ally  drier.  Hence,  instead  of  being  cooceih 
trated  about  low  ground  as  is  the  role  at  tliia 
season,  the  cock  are  apt  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed, especially  in  the  com,  or  near  it. 
Wet  cornfields  ofl'er  the  best  of  boring,  and 
this  the  birds  thoroughly  understand.  When 
the  corn  is  sufficiently  tall  and  thick  to  afford 
plenty  of  shade,  the  birds  are  apt  to  remain 
in  it  during  the  day ;  otherwise  many  will  feed 
there  during  the  night  and  seek  nearby  thick- 
ets and  perhaps  rather  high  woodlands  in 
which  to  doze  away  the  daylight  hours.  The 
sportsman  who  finds  "chalkings"  and  "bor- 
ings "  in  the  com — both  will  show  if  birds  feed 
there — and  yet  cannot  flush  the  game,  will  do 
well  to  mount  a  fence  and  carefullv  stud?  the 
surroundings.  Any  dark  looking  wood,  or  big 
thicket  within  a  half  mile  of  the  "  sign,"  will 
be  well  worth  beating,  for  the  cock  are  almost 
certain  to  be  lying  up  in  such  cover.  1  once 
beat  a  big  cornfield  where  "  sign  "  was  abond- 
ant  and  never  raised  a  feather,  nor  did  a  care- 
ful search  of  the  woods  which  bordered  three 
sides  of  it  prove  more  profitable.  From  one 
end  of  the  field  extended  pasture  and  grain 
fields  for  about  a  mile,  beyond  which  a  strip 
of  hea^'y  brush  marked  the  bank  of  a  river. 
No  one  ever  dreamed  of  looking  for  cock  in 
that  brush,  yet  it  proved  to  be  the  day  resort 
of  dozens  of  birds.  I  was  leaving  the  com  at 
dusk,  when  the  sight  of  a  flying  cock  halted 
me.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  some  balf- 
dozen  birds  showed,  all  coming  from  the  river 
and  dropping  into  the  com.  The  next  day 
there  was  war  along  that  river  bank.  I  ni«i- 
tion  it  as  a  hint  to  others  that  frequently  it 
is  well  to  watch  a  big  cornfield  about  dusk 
and  to  carefully  note  the  line  of  flight  of  in- 
coming birds.  You  may  be  agreeably  aston- 
ished by  the  number  seen  and  the  surpassing 
sport  thus  located. 


THE  ANGLING  FRATERNITY— *' LET  US 

COMMUNE  TOGETHER** 

By  WILUAM  C.  HARRIS 


T  T  IS  as  of  yesterday,  that  I  remember  the 
^  old  days  when  the  greatest  delight  of 
earnest  anglers  of  national  reputation  was  to 
commune  with  themselves  in  all  that  concerned 
the  education  of  the  tyro  in  the  art  of  ang- 
ling. These  veterans  are  few  in  number 
but  choice  and  rare  spirits.  I  recall  a  few  of 
them: 

Thaddeus  Norris,  whose  "  American  Anglers' 
Book  "  was  the  first  work  published  ( 1864)  in 
this  country  on  scientific  angling;  Genio  C. 
Scott,  the  author  of  "  Fishing  In  American 
Waters,"  issued  a  few  years  later;  Seth  Green, 
the  pioneer  of  practical  and  commercial  fish 
culture  and  doubtless  one  of  the  best  anglers 
ever  born;  Ned  Buntline,the  favorite  romancist 
of  the  youths  of  America,  and  a  good  angler; 
Robt.  B.  Roosevelt,  ex-minister,  an  able  writer 
and  versatile  but  practical  angler;  Judge  Fitz 
James  Fitch  of  the  old  school;  Ben  Bent, 
whilom  associate  editor  of  the  American  Ang- 
ler, and  last  but  by  no  means  least  in  repu- 
tation, Charles  Hallock,  founder  and  former 
editor  of  Foreai  and  Stream,  who  in  late  years 
has  somewhat  drifted  away  from  direct  touch 
with  the  craft,  yet  still  retains  the  charm  of 
his  descriptive  and  practical  pen. 

Hallock  wrote,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a 
touching  appeal  to  the  anglers  of  America, 
which  was  published  under  the  caption,  "  Let 
I's  Commune  Together."  Its  effect  was  al- 
most electrical,  and  from  the  date  of  its  issue 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  thereafter,  from 
East  and  West,  hither  and  yon,  from  across 
the  seas,  from  the  hamlet  and  the  cross  road, 
wherever  a  lure  was  cast  or  rodsters  gathered, 
the  anglers  of  the  world,  the  tyros  and  the 
masters  of  the  art,  held  close  commune 
through  the  medium  of  a  strictly  angling 
journal  now  discontinued. 

The  influence  of  this  brotherly  interchange 
of  thoughts,  knowledge,  and  experiences  has 
been  the  great  factor  in  the  phenomenal  ad- 
vance of  angling  as  a  refined  and  delightful 
pastime  during  the  last  two  decades,  previous 
to  which  its  indulgence  was  confined,  in  this 
country,  to  a  few  ardent  Waltonians  who 
gathered  around  the  campfires  of  the  eastern 
trout  streams.  Beyond  or  westward  of  the 
Allegheny  range,  thirty  years  ago,  the  individ- 


ual  Ay  fishermen  could  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  both  hands. 

Like  many  other  good  things,  especially  pas- 
times, springing  suddenly,  as  it  were,  into 
prominence  and  eliciting  public  enthusiasm, 
angling  as  a  recreation  has  assumed  a  national 
character,  growing  in  practise  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  followers;  but  many  of  the  old  tim- 
ers feel  and  believe  that  it  has  lost  much  of 
the  ardor  of  pursuit  and  brotherly  feeling  that 
once  prevailed  among  the  craft.  This  con- 
dition, they  believe,  arises  from  the  lack  of  a 
thorough  interchange  of  ideas,  observations, 
and  experiences  on  the  waters,  bringing  all 
who  care  to  be  brought,  into  closer  touch,  one 
with  the  other,  in  the  art  they  all  love  so  well, 
thus  producing  that  era  of  good  fellowship 
so  happily  inaugurated  by  Charles  Hallock  and 
other  veterans  of  the  angle. 

Jn  a  measure,  a  very  small  one  indeed,  this 
apparent  apathy  of  the  fraternity  seems  to  b« 
passing  away,  judging  from  the  slowly  increas- 
ing number  of  letters  sent  to  the  angling  de- 
partment of  Outing,  and  the  above  deduc- 
tory  thoughts  are  given  space  in  the  hope  that 
any  and  every  angler  who  reads  these  lines 
may  not  only  ask  for  what  he  wants  but  send 
to  the  Angling  Editor  any  personal  exper- 
iences or  unusual  phase  of  stream  life  met  witli 
on  his  outings. 

PROFESSOR  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  of  Cran- 
*-  ville,  Ohio,  writes  a  very  interesting  letter 
regarding  the  pike  (Lucius  luiHus),  He  states 
that  he  has  taken  in  Northern  Michigan  two 
specimens  in  the  same  water  and  at  the  same 
time,  which  did  not  differ  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  but  one  was  nearly  double 
the  other  in  weight — "  a  little  over  thirteen 
pounds  and  a  little  under  seven  pounds,  re- 
spectively," neither  of  them  were  maskalonge, 
and  the  same  experience  has  been  met  with  by 
other  anglers  in  Little  Brevoort  Lake  in  Michi- 
gan. Although  the  professor  states  that  this 
great  difference  in  weight  was  "  not  due  to  the 
fatness  or  leanness  of  the  individual  fish,''  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  lean  fish  were  sub- 
ject to  tape  worms  or  other  parasites.  We  all 
remember  the  "  razorback "  black  bass  of 
Gogebic  I^ke,  Michigan,  which  caused  so  much 
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interest  and  surprise  during  the  'SOs.  This 
fish  was  abnormal  in  the  matter  of  light  weight 
when  compared  with  its  size.  While  its  con- 
geners of  equal  length  would  tip  the  scales 
at  three  pounds  the  heft  of  the  "  razorback  " 
would  be  hardly  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
mystery  was  finally  solved  by  finding  large 
tapeworms  in  the  fish  of  lighter  weight.  Again 
the  difTerence  in  the  weight  and  length  of  fish 
of  the  same  species,  caught  side  by  side  in  the 
same  water,  is  not  unusual,  but  certainly  not 
so  great  as  our  correspondent  has  seen  in  the 
two  pikes  of  which  he  writes.  The  English  pike 
(Emx  ItiHutt),  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with 
our  pike,  is  a  much  stouter  fish,  and  when  of 
equal  length  with  the  American  analogue  will, 
as  a  rule,  weigh  much  more.  My  correspondent 
doubtless  knows  that  the  female  of  all  of  the 
bony  or  true  fishes  is  larger  than  the  male  and 
that  the  growth  of  fishes  is  very  irregular, 
yet  that  of  the  pike  is  slow  and  prolonged  for 
a  number  of  years,  which  latter  fact  must  have 
increased  his  perplexity  as  to  the  two  speci- 
mens under  his  observation.  There  is,  however, 
great  diversity  and  irregularity  in  the  growth 
of  fish  of  the  same  species,  some  of  tliem 
"  fatten  like  hogs  "  under  favorable  food  con- 
ditions. Gfinther,  one  of  the  ablest  of  ichthy- 
ologists states: 

"  The  amount  of  variation  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  species — either  due  to  the  natural 
growth  and  development,  or  to  external  physi- 
cal conditions  or  abnormal  accidental  circum- 
stances— is  greater  in  fishes  than  in  any  of  the 
higher  classes  of  vertebrates." 

The  above  will  doubtless  fail  to  satisfy  my 
correspondent,  and  I  can  only  add  to  it  by  re- 
questing him  and  all  others  interested  under 
similar  circumstances  to  preserve  and  send  to 
me  specimens  of  the  fishes  about  the  species 
of  which  they  are  in  doubt.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  will  save  them  time  and  expense 
for  them  to  previously  send  a  rough  drawing 
and  description,  as  frequently  identification  is 
assured  by  this  means. 

\/f  R.  W.  P.  CORBETT,  of  New  York,  writes 
to  ask  where  he  can  get  a  maskalonge 
weighing  not  less  than  forty  pounds,  which  he 
wishes  for  mounting  purposes.  He  has  person- 
ally tried  to  get  one  on  his  own  rod  in  the 
lakes  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and 
in  other  waters,  but  the  largest  he  secured- 
weighed  only  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the 
average  reached  only  seven  pounds.  I  can  only 
say  to  this  correspondent  that  to  ensure  his. 
catching  a  forty-pound  maskalonge  in  ten  con- 


secutive seasons  of  fishing  in  any  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada  would  be  an  act  of 
temerity  on  my  pari.  He  may  cat<*h  one  on 
his  first  outing  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  not 
at  all  during  his  life  of  fishing.  I  have  fished  at 
all  seasons  for  maskalonge  during  the  last  forty 
years  and  have  never  caught  one  weighin;i 
more  than  thirty-two  pounds,  while  a  brother 
angler  fishing  in  the  same  waters  (northeni 
Wisconsin),  caught,  on  the  same  day  l.took  the 
large  one,  the  daddy  of  them  all.  weighing 
fifty-four  pounds,  which  I  believe  is  still  ihn 
record  weight  of  maskalonge  killed  on  rod  aii<l 
line    in    Wisconsin    or    anv    other   waters.    I 

m 

would  suggest  that  our  correspondent  offer  a 
certain  sum  for  the  fish  he  wishes  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  stimulate  the  guides,  and  I  cau 
assure  him  that  but  few  seasons  ^^'\\\  pa^s  l)o- 
fore  he  has  possession  of  a  maskalonge  weigli- 
ing  probably  more  than  forty  pounds;  or  if 
he  desires  to  mount  one  that  has  been  caught 
on  his  own  rod  I  hope  he  will  pardon  the 
suggestion  that  this  king  of  the  pikes  will  be 
a  noble  trophy  even  though  it  weighs  only 
twenty-five  pounds.  It  certainly  will  be  hand- 
somer in  form  than  the  bulkier  fish. 

Xif R.  EDWARD  HALLAM  has  been  singu 
^^^  larly  unfortunate  in  his  earnest  efforts 
to  stock  some  New  England  streams  with 
Pacific  salmon  trout  and  writes  for  relief  from 
his  dilemma.  He  wants  to  know  '*  what  has 
become  of  the  fry  and  yearling  rainbow,  steel- 
head,  and  brown  trout  "  which  he  has  planted 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  waters  in  which 
the  native  brook  trout  (i^alrelinm  fontinalitt) 
lives  and  thrives  apace.  Primarily  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  steelhead  trout  planted  in  east- 
ern waters  is  to  some  extent  experimental  and 
the  healthy  increase  of  these  when  so  trans- 
planted is  not  as  yet  determined,  although  in 
waters  planted  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
New  England  States,  the  steelheads  are  thriv- 
ing well. 

The  brown,  or  German,  or  Von  Behr  trout 
(take  your  choice  of  names,  they  are  one 
and  the  same  fish),  and  the  rainbow  trout  are 
with  us  permanently,  and  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  read  of  the  non-success  of  my  corre- 
spondent in  rearing  them.  One  fact,  however, 
he  should  bear  in  mind,  that  neither  one  of 
these  fish  thrive  so  well  in  waters  that  reach 
a  very  low  temperature  in  which  our  native 
eastern  trout  luxuriates.  That  both  of  these 
transplanted  fish  are  placed  in  eastern  waters 
too  cold  for  them  has  been  my  opinion  for  years, 
and  I  think  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
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their  failure  to  thrive.    1  presume  our  corre- 
spondent took  the  usual  precautions  and  knew 
the  proper  methods  of  planting  fry  or  yearlings 
of  the  trout  species,  hence  1  can  only  say  to  him 
— as  to  all  who  introduce  new  fish  into  new 
waters,  that  the  doing  so  is  a  lottery,  if  per- 
chance fish  of  the  same  species  have  at  no  time 
in   the  past  lived  in  the  waters  used.    It  is  a 
work  of  the  future,  and  an  important  one,  for 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  to  establish 
a  department  of  the  commission  the  sole  duty 
of   which  shall  be  to  make  chemical  analyses 
of  the  waters  adapted  for  the  growth  and  in- 
crease of  designated  species  of  fish,  with  re- 
corded data  to  guide  those  who  plant  them. 
Certainly    hundreds    of   thousands   of    dollars 
have  been  spent  and  an  indefinite  loss  of  time 
and  labor  have  been  incurred  by  the  United 
States  Commission,  the  various  State  Commis- 
Aions,  and  individuals  in  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  raise  fish  in  unsuitable  waters. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  also  from  New  Eng- 
land, has  a  spring-fed  pond  about  forty 
acres  in  extent  with  a  depth  of  twelve  to  thirty 
feet,  the  last  named  depth  being  found  a  short 
di&tance  from  the  outlet.  In  several  other 
places,  however,  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  i^  found. 
The  pond  is  well  supplied  with  food,  such  as 
minnows  and  water  lizards,  or  newts;  some 
frogs  and  helgramites,  or  dobsons,  have  also 
been  seen  in  shallow  water  along  the  shore  un- 
der the  stones.  My  correspondent  before  he  in- 
troduces black  bass  into  the  pond  very  intelli- 
gently asks  if  the  present  food  supply  and  its 
natural  product  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
future  sustenance  of  the  bass,  or,  as  time  goes 
on,  will  they  feed  upon  each  other  and  decrease 
in  numbers.  I  am  compelled  to  answer,  that 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
pond  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  bass,  the 
result  he  fears  will  surely  occur,  unless  he 
provides  food  for  the  fish  after  the  first  twelve 
months  from  their  introduction.  To  do  this 
a  plentiful  supply  of  small  fishes,  the  cypri- 
noids  or  carp-like  minnows,  commonly  called 
dace,  shiners,  and  chubs,  should  be  placed  in 
the  lake  among  the  rocks  in  the  shallow  places 
along  the  shores.  To  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  this  food  small  ponds  here  and  there, 
preferably  where  there  are  springs,  should  be 
made  along  the  shores.    These  ponds  should  be 


ten  by  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  area  and  from 
a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  The  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  such  as  the  conditions  will 
allow  or  the  owner  of  the  pond  decides  upon — 
the  more  the  better  up  to  five  or  six.  These 
ponds  are  very  easy  of  excavation  as  they  will 
connect  with  the  water  of  the  large  pond,  and 
so  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  from  the  latter 
water  one  to  two  thousand  of  the  little  cypri- 
noids  should  be  placed  in  each  of  the  smaller 
or  incubating  ponds,  and  a  screen  inserted  at 
its  outlet  to  prevent  the  minnows  from  escap- 
ing into  the  larger  pond  before  spawning  in 
the  early  spring  months.  When  the  young  at- 
tain the  size  of  an  inch  or  two,  which  they  will 
do  in  about  thirty  days  after  spawning,  the 
screens  are  to  be  lifted,  when  the  parent  fish 
will  find  their  way,  searching  for  food,  into  the 
large  waters  and  the  little  fellows  will  huddle 
together  until  their  growing  appetites  lead 
them  to  the  large  pond.  By  careful  watching 
and  adjusting  of  the  screens  they  can  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  until  of  proper  growth. 
This  system  should  be  continued  for  at  least 
two  years,  when  the  supply  of  minnow  life  will 
be  abundant;  but  to  make  assurance  doul^ly 
sure  from  one  to  two  thousand  crayfish  and 
several  hundreds  of  dobsons,  abundance  of  both 
being  found  in  nearly  all  the  New  England 
rivers,  should  be  deposited  in  the  pond.  Both 
of  these  creatures  seek  shelter  under  small 
stones  along  the  shores,  and  the  bass  hunt 
them  out,  particularly  in  the  dusk  of  the  day 
and  after  dark. 

A  NOTHER  angler  inquires  if  the  Pacific 
•^*"  salmon  will  take  the  artificial  fly  when 
cast  to  them  in  the  manner  practised  by  eas- 
tern salmon  anglers.  They  have  been  so 
taken  in  the  Clackamas  River,  Oregon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Willamette  Falls,  and  in  the  Na- 
varro River,  California.  The  Chinook  salmon 
takes  a  small  spoon  readily  near  the  surface, 
and  any  fish  that  is  so  lured  by  the  spoon  will, 
without  doubt,  take  a  skittering  or  slightly 
moving  artificial  fly  if  properly  presented  and 
of  the  proper  size  and  dressing.  Few  anglers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  ever  sought  the 
salmon  with  the  artificial  fly,  hence  the  pre- 
vailing doubt  as  to  the  inclination  of  the  fish 
for  the  feathers,  which  proves  entirely  ground- 
less in  the  face  of  facts. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


NOTABLE  PERFORMANCES  AND  RECORDS 


Summary  Amateur  Championship  U.  S.  Golf  Association,  Glbnview,   Chicago, 

July  15-10,  1902. 


Onalfc- 

tying 

Number. 


Qasli- 
fjring 
Score. 


1— Walter  J.  Tr»Yi«,  Garden  aty . ...  79 
3S— W.  T.  (i.  Bristol.  Midlothian 89 

17— J.  C  Davidson,  Washinfftou 86 

4S^Hamilton  Vose,  Milwaukee 91 

25—4.  A.  Holabird,  Glenview 87 

57— J.  a  Rahm.Omaha 92 

9— E.  M.  Brers,  Allegheny 84 

41— H.  Griffin,  East  Orange 90 

IS-W.  P.  Smith,  Philadelphia 86 

4S--Stephen  Bull,  Radue 90 

2»— Dr.  L.  L.  Harban,  Wa  .hington. ...  88 
61— Samuel  Chase,  On wentsia 93 

21— W.  Fairbanks,  Denver 82 

5»-J.  C.  Daniels,  Midlothian 92 

5— H.  C.  Egan,  Exmoor 82 

87— W.  R  Kirk,  On  wentsia 89 

7-H.  Weber,  Toledo 83 

39— T.  McMillan,  Detroit 89 

23— Percy  Pyne,  2d,  Princeton 87 

55-J.  O.  Hinkley,  Midlothian 92 

31— Oeorge  H.  Leslie,  Skokie 88 

63—0.  C.  Fuller,  Milwaukee 94 

15— F.  R.  Hamlin,  Chicago 86 

47— C.  R  Fownes,  Pittsburg 91 

11— Dr.  D.P.  Fredericks, Oil  aty....  84 
43- W.  H.  Bennett,  Skokie 90 

27— A.  G.  Lockwood,  Allston 88 

99— E.  J.  Buchan,  Racine 92 

19— Max  Behr,  Morris  County 87 

51— B.  F.  Cummins,  Exmoor 92 

3— Abram  Poole,  Jr.,  On  wentsia 80 

35— Charles  Keublin,  Midlothian 89 

4— P.  R  Hoyt,  Glenview 82 

36— B.  R  Kimball,  Omaha 89 

20— C.  Beach,  aeveland 87 

52— H.  Doran,  Jr.,  St.  Paul 92 

28— F.  O.  Horstman.  Washington 88 

60— H.  J.  Tweedy,  Belmont 93 

12— R  F.  Hunter,  Midlothian 86 

44- Dr.  W.  S.  Harban,  Washington. ...  90 

16— L.  H.  Conklin,  Princeton 86 

48— W.  C.  Cftmegie,  Pittsburg. 91 

S2— M.  Ballon,  Apawamis 88 

64— L.  N.  James,  Glenview 94 

24— R  W.  Keys,  Glenview 87 

66— W.  A.  SUckney,  St.  Louis 92 

8— R  McKittrick,  St  Louis 84 

40— F.  D.  Frazier.  Glenview 90 

6— Allan  Hibbard,  Milwaukee 83 


.Travis 
5  up  3 

Davidson 
4  up  2 

Holabird 
2  up  I 


3»-R.  E.  James,  Glenview 89 

22— H.  C  Smith,  On  wentsia 87 

64-H.  a  Fownes,  PitUburg 92 

90— L.  T.  Boyd,  Milwaukee 88 

62 -C.  Counselman,  Jr.,  Midlothian. .  93 

14— F.  O.  Relnhart,  Princeton 86 

46-0.  D.  Thompson,  Pittsburg 91 

10— W.  E.  G^an,  Lake  Geneva 84 

42— A.  C  Brown,  Springfield 90 

26— N.  F.  Moore,  OnwenUia 88 

68— J.  G.  Thorp,  Oakley 92 

18— J.  R  Maxwell,  Des  Moines 86 

50— G.  T.  Brokaw,  Princeton 91 

2— G.  A.  Ormiston,  Pittsburg 79 

S4-J.  D.  Cady,  Bock  Island 89 


\    . 

(  Byers 
f  8up2 

I  Bull 
(  4  up  8 

'  Harban 
4  up  2 

Daniels 

1  up  19  holes 

H.  C.  Egan 

7  up  6 

McMillan 
1  up 

Pyne 

1  up  \9  holes 

Leslie 
6  up  4 

Hamlin 

8  up  2 

Fredericks 
4  up  3 

Lockwood 
6  up  4 

Behr 

2  up 

Poole 
2  up 

Hoyt 
4  up  3 

Doran 
8  up  2 

Tweedy 

2  up  1 

Hunter 

3  up  I 

Conklin 
2ttpl 

James 
6  up  5 

Keyes 

1  up 

McKittrick 
6  up  6 

Hibbard 

2  up 

Smith 

6  up  4 

Boyd 
2  up  1 

Reinhart 

7  up  6 

Egan 
6  up  3 

Moore 
3upl 

Brokaw 

1  up 

Ormiston 

2  up 


Travis 
'  7  up6 


Byers 
1  up 


Harban 
6  up  5 


.  Egan 
6  up  6 


.  Pyne 
6  up  3 


Leslie 
3  up  2 


Fredericks 
6  up  4 


Poole 
2  up 


.  Hoyt 
1  up 


.  Tweedy 
'  2upl 


James 
'  1  up 

I  McKittrick 
''  5up3 


J 


Byers 
1  up 


Egan 
6  up  6 


Byers 
.3  up  2 


,  I^lie 
'  »  up  2 


Fredericks 
3  up  2 


Fredericks 
'  1  up  19  holes 


Byers 
4  up  3 


1 


Hoyt 
5  up  4 


James 
6  up  6 


James 
3  up  2 


Smith 
'  5  up4 


I  Relnhart 
r  2upl 


Reinhart 
5  up  3 


Egan 
3  up  2 


Ormiston 
2  up  I 


F^tan 
*  2  up 


Reinhart 
1  up 


James 
2  up  1    J 


James 
4  up  2 


Polo  Championships,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  29- August  9,  1902. 


For  the  Junior  Championtthiit  Cup:  Rocka- 
way  beat  WestcheHter  in  the  finals  12i  to  9 
goals,  having  previously  beaten  Lake  wood. 
Rockaway  team ;  A.  Alexander  ( 1 ) ,  R.  La  Mon- 
tague (2),  F.  S.  Conover  (3),  P.  F.  (^oilier  (4). 


Senior  Championship  for  the  Atttor  Cup: 
Lakewood  beat  Bryn  Mawr  in  the  finals  5^  to 
33  goals.  Lakewood  team:  F.  H.  A.  Lyle  (1), 
J.  E.  Cowdin  (2),  J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.  (3).  L. 
Wnterbnrv  (back). 


A  D  V  E  RTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


SP*l^>?!^?  Tennis  Goods 


X    FOR.     1902^ 


Uodekd Kftctdeilcii of  promiDenl chTn-    Ffneit white uh fnunc whh nobiviDT  tliitat-plcM.    Batmbite 
Km  itriDKUic  ind  combed  mahocinT  hmdle,  leather  capped. 

Bo.  10.    TKB  TAKStTT,  Hew  Ibtel     lack,  $4.00  ,  ^    _,,     ,„. 

. — 1. .1. — --',„.  fine  oualimnl!  sQined  mihogMT  h«i"Ue.  ^oett 

o.  IS.  only  cork  hindle,  f4'90. 

Otlin-  Sacketi  at  $4.oo,  fi.oe,  t3Jo,  R.so,  fl-OO,  ncti. 

SFALDHG-a  CaAHMOmEtF  TIOIS  POLES  >re  Ihe  hoeil  ertr  pbod  od  <he  mmlet. 

Something  i.e«~-SPAlJBHG'8  BACr  STOF  ICT.    ItmiU  it  aonky,mrtikdblt  •nd/'rSfl^ini'i 

tTtai  Calalat™,  mkick  fn/ani  ■//  iiat  u  mm  «  Tiilii. 

A.  G.  Spalding  <lt  Bros.,  <>-™«*  ""^8fe= 


i^Hizii 


LOTV 


-:glf 

:s.    : 

."HEHE: 


^i  w 


f'Ttis^'t  ;^;7-T.ii  li  iil  pcinis  East 
of  Ihe  HkIj  V.-j^m-ns-  Bootlet 
showing  12$  Pittirii  ssct  FREE 


^•<' Old  Hickory  Ckairf 


M   K   I 


Insvflle,     Ini 
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ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


REGAL  SHOES 

KEEP   POSTED   ON   SHOE   STYLES 

WHETHER  ^ou  buy  Rcgali  or  not  you  •hould  hivt  ■  topy  of  mir  ipring  aologuc,  iluwing  the  Utol  Oyia.  Wc 
■end  it  pnBptid  on  ncjiKiC.  Regal  ityla  an  juit  the  umc  ii  the  laihiiHUUe  nwic-to-onteT  boMnuken  tit  rnakjnf 
ibar  CDKoincn  thii  jreir.  Only  in  RegiU  can  you  be  nire  of  the  Unit  llyla.  The  (hoc  Qlnniatcd  here  ii  one  of  7S 
new  tpiing  ilylei  for  men  and  women.  44  new  itylea  in  lice  uid  button  (ho«  for  men  and  34  new  Oilbrdi.  All 
■tykt  only  f  3.50.  Regill  can  be  oholned  only  in  Regal  ■toiti,  in  all  pnncipal  citjeiiram  London  to  San  FnncKo,  orby 
mail  from  our  Mall  Order  Department.       Re^di  are  lold  Direct  tnnn  Tannery  Id  Comumer,  Btra  thmugh  deikn. 

"tv^i:  ■"'  ""■'  ---_:::^-  H«a  Onier  d.pi.  ■•  "^JSM  &r^  p-  o.  Boi  174s 


^ranciKO  Hartford,  Conn.       Louiiville,  Ky. 

■  ngelea,  CaL        London,  Eng.  MinoeapDlia 

wn'»  Store*— Boiton,  Philaddptua,  New  Vork 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


AUen'i  Fooi-Eue,  m  f«wd«r  In-  tfciiyrt. 

feet,  and  inatanl^  Bkes  the  atio*  cui  of  em* 

and  bunioni.    ft'i  tke  tntWK  MMftrt 

.    iiMmmty  of  tke  ■«•.  Oika  t«bi-6tti« 

I     or  new  ohoca  (eel  aiy.    [t  iaaarlaui  am  for 
'     inaniwins  naili,  Bweatinff ,  ^llooaand  hot,  lind, 

loibvfeetr    We  have  over  uAia  todnmiilali. 

TKT  IT  TO-DAT.  SoU  far  all  Drmiia 
,  and  Shoe  Store*,  isc.  !>•  lat  acCCIt  •■ 
V  iBltatlM.  Seol^miUforisc.  iixBsw 
\  pDppnUlPACEACI 

U  „       ■   "  t  C  Sent  br  mall. 
y  MOTEKR  etira  SWBBT  tOWPOM, 

the  heit  medicine  for  FererUi.SickhauUiEn. 

Soldbr  Dranriati eveirirtieic.    TrnI  Pac^Ki 
I    VBZ*.    AdSoa,  meDtknloc  OOTmc 
•   laiEH  S.  OLMSTED,    ■     •    Ulif.  H.V. 


h  K^  Mn    Id    M  «M    fw    U    Ibn 

KIRTLANO  BKOS.  *  0^ 


asa  Broadnnv,  N.V. 


NAVAJOST?Jl 

direct  from  the  Indian  RcMrvition 
I  Trading  PosU.      The  N«vajo   In* 

dians'  finest    work.     Cannot  be 
I  imitated. 

NEVER.   WEAR.  OUT 
Their  brilliancy  ind  beiuty  make 
I  them  unequaled  for  Rugs,  Couch 

Covers,  and  decorations  tor  Den» 
and  Indian  Comers.  Send  for 
description  and  price  list 

C  L.  ANDREWS   (Si   SON 

29  NORTH  FIKST  STSEET        i       PKOEMX.  AKIZONA 


DVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
POSITIVELY  SHAVES  ANY  BEARD 


OF        OUTING 


THE 


HE  -NEW  GEM  -  SAFETY  RAZOR 

■Mt,J^El!J!?yi"*"e^  oitOM  Hit  fan.     It  ji  the  ifmjikM. 


•I  Ptrlttl  ^luTinK  derke  t 

EffiSS.-l,'te4'.!S?Sf  ". 


ic  Bbde  RFgvbtiiv  Fnuc, 


I'nvmlcd.  ,No  | 


"•J!"..'"*  ■— y-  y."«"<iW>»  M»f«tf  C— .        3.S0 

g^KaSSSSS-SSS^t.™!,,,^ 

,.  »    ,   ^  ™*  8"*  ConilT  CO.,  Itakm 


Automobile 
Ii\formation 


By  a  recent  arrangement,  1 
have  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Official  Auto- 
mobile Blue  Book,  which  is  the 
recognized  authoritative  work  on 
everything  pertaining  to  automo- 
biling,  including  routes,  auto- 
mobile stations,  accommodations, 
etc.  The  Blue  Book  also  con- 
tains numerous  valuable  tables  on 
machines,  their  parts  and  their 
workings,  which  took  over  a  year 
to  prepare.  Together  with  the 
Blue  Book  I  will  issue  monthly 
the  Official  Automobile  Blue 
Book  Bulletin,  which  will  keep 
the  routes  corrected  to  date  and 
will  be  generally  interesting  and 
useful.  I  took  over,  in  assuming 
this  work,  the  most  complete 
index  of  and  system  for  getting 
automobile  information  ever  at- 
tempted. All  of  this  information 
is  free  to  Outing  subscribers,  as 
is  information  on  any  other  sub- 
ject which  they  may  require  of 
me.  I  am  anxious  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  any  way  indicated  to 
Outing  subscribers.  When  writ- 
ing, enclose  a  stamp  if  you  care 
to;  if  not,  do  not.  Your  letter 
will  be  answered  in  either  event. 


Herbert  Whyte 

o  y     o  V  T  I  /i  a 

239    Flf*h    Avenue,  New    York 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  N  T  S        OF        OUTING 


Ask  for  a  Book 


Send  Ho  Money — Stmply  Learn 
C  I  Know  How  to  Cure  You 


I  will  mail  the  book  wanted  if  you  will  send 
me  your  address.     Don't  let  doubt  or  prejudii 
keep  you  from  asking  for  it. 

With  the  book  1  will  send  an  order  on  your 
druggist  for  six  bottles  Dr.  Shoop's  Restorative; 
and  he  will  let  you  lest  it  a  month.  If  satisfied, 
the  cost  is  $5.50.  It  it  fails,  I  will  pay  your 
druggist  myself. 

No  other  physician  ever  made  such   an  offer; 
none  ever  will.     I  do  it  because  I  have  discovered 
a  remarkable  remedy,  and  milltous  need  it, 
want  them  to  have  it. 

It  is  a  treatment  that  strengthens  the  inside 
nerves.  It  brings  back  the  power  that  operates 
all  vital  organs;  the  only  power  that  can  ever 
make  them  stmnp.  I  have  furnished  the  remedy 
to  over  a  half  million  people  oa  these  terms,  and 
39  out  of  each  40  have  paid  for  it  because  they 
were  cured.  I  will  rely  on  your  honesty;  and  if  X 
fail,  not  a  penny  is  wanted. 

Won't  you  write  a  postal  to  learn  about  a  rem- 
edy like  that? 

Simply  state    which  book     goo)' No.  I  on  Djapepsl^ 

Dr.  Sboop.  Boi  ia  Book  No.  *  for  Womea. 

Roclne.  Wis.     goo!"  No  6  tor  Men.  {BSaled) 
Book  No.  e  on  Rheiunailam, 

"ild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one 
or  two  bottles.    At  all  iJruggists, 


A  WONDERFUL  MATERIAL 

PANTASOTE 

WATERPROOf  .   CREASEWOOf    .  STAWPROOF 


AlwCtnnproolindFlREPROOFI  Unlike otbfr la 

«bluK».iItnnaiiuno«llul«e,iu'->—  —"«-'«•■"»■ 

objectiaiiabtc  mib" —  '- 


andcoiuhali.  Tf 
in  pbinleathR  r 

A  Pkcc  18xU  I 

25cts.' 


AwMikd 
Cold  Medal 
I  at  Buffalo. 


[PANTAJOTE  CO.,  Dcpt  X,  29  Broadway,  New  TgAj 


ADVERT  I  S  E  M  E  N  T  S        OF        0  U  TING 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUT  /  Jtf-G 
SAFETY,    SPEED    AND    COMFORT 


IN  USING  THE 


ALCO-VAPOR 

LAUNCH  ^^  n^P't-a  or  gasoline  nsed  :  k.ro- 
****^*^*^"  8cne  oil  for  fuel;  no  sparking  device 
used ;  no  heavy  fly  wheel  or  reversing  propeller  biaile. 

GSe  hight^f  of  hi^h  gr<xdt  launchtj 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

DC  Enj^e  and  Ma-chine  Compajiy 
Box  55  Outing.  He.rrl«on.  R  J. 


SLOWEDTOIMCPER-HR.^ 


^g"as\ncTnEC£^^^  BOCHESTER  N.Y.  '■ 


AMERJCAN  BOAT  ASS  MACHINE  CO. 


3517  S.  5«cond  Slroet     ^       St.  Loula,  Mo. 


FIGURE  T«— Space  occupW  it  i  iS  incho,  wfehli*  potinds, 

YACHT  PLVMBING  SPECIALTIES 

Alfnd  B.  Sindi  &  Son,  No.  134  Bccknun  SI ,  N.Y..  UJA 


G6e  MEDAKT 
Bo8l4  Building  N&teri&ls 


Y&chta  a.nd  L&uncKoa 

nXD  HKDAKT,  15U IM  KBlb  St ..  SMmU.  K*- 


"Svre  Signal" 
Air  Pump  Whistle 


fi"n'h" 


^d  hy  othct  tl 


Kitlrnudf  CHI  SI  F.  WHISTLE.  Bn».u:A.-.. 


BOWEN    MFG.    CO. 

Lncaunnm 


-K 

LAUNCHES 

^^    J*^  ,.  ^ 

Sl«m,nrt  S,[l  V,th.?.  R-..;  Ran,  Cancw,     f>u, 
RACDIEBOATMTG.CO. 

*  "--^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


ADVERTISEKENTS        OF        OUTING 


PICTURESQUE 

SUMMER  COTTAGES 


BOTOUWAXTTOBUODOnr     Then. 


3   ncTuusoin 
— ^tmaoM.  coT- 


E.  E.  MUIM,  VcMUct.  "B"  H»0  CbMlMl  SU  H 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF       OUTING 


STANDARD  MARINE 
ENGINES 


FaLst  LzLvnckes 
Ya.chts  &nd 


BMmtUml  CatalocBC  «*  Ketuit  LAmCB  *»tit  t 

UNITED  STATES  LONG  DISTANCE 
AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

307  WHITON  STREET     -<     ^«     JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


P  I  E  R.  C  E 


VAPOR. 


LAUNCHES 

Sire,  Reliable  Open  aod  Cabbi  Lauodict 

Siagel  Cooper  A  Co.,  New  York  City 


The  Mot 
De  Lxx] 

S    B.     H.    P. 

F A  e  Serf* 
■♦  Cylinder 
Marine  Motor   . 


NO  CHAINS  =^ss 
^=^  NO  GASKETS 
NO  VIBRATION  = 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


XOhy  not  buy 
tht  Serf  7 

Marble's 

Hunting  Knives 
Fish  Gaffs 
Gun  Siehts 
Shell  Extractors 

Are  unsurpassed  for  beauty, 
workmanship  and  durability. 
WRITE  for  price  Ust  and 
ii  catalogue. 

MARBLE  SAFETY  AXE  CO. 

Dart.  100 
CtAPSTOn,  UCB. 


Exercise 


Home 


NEW  PUNCHING  BAG 

Noisel«M 

Cin   Ix  pDt  up  io 


l*rice,  complete, 
delivered  .    .    . 


Any  conTciucnt  pbcc 

Mnmt  on  Will, 
Window  or  Duor 
Cuing.     %«x,6il 

AIwilDtdy  the  In* 

Icet.  Malta  jon  fed 
bnrer,  mxk  bcRcr, 
look  better. 

Wrfle  ftii  Bosklri 


$6.95 


H.  D.  CRIPPEN 

Room  890.  52  Broa^dwKv,  Now  York 


FOR  HEALTH.  PLBASmtB. 
AND  BUSINESS.  RIDE 


BICYCLES. 

MOTOn.CMAINLESa  sBtf  CKAIM. 

American  Cycle'Mf^.  Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


NATURAL    FOO~ 

builds  stroDg  bodies  and  healthy  minds. 

Disorffaniztd/ood  casses  weak  bodies  and  weak  ni' 

Logicians  lell  ns  ibat    ther«  can  be  oo  physical  d 

withonl   a   corresponding  defect   mentally.      All  crir 

tendencies  come  from  disorganized  minds.     Sclentis 

several  natioos  declare  that  "what  we  eat,  we  are. " 

SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 

gives  meolal  as  well  as  phyucal  health  because  it  is 
a  Naturally  Organized  Food;  that  is,  Contains  all 
the  Properties  in  Correct  Proportion  necessary  for  the  Com- 
plete Nutrition  of  the  homan  body  and  mind.     White  floor 


"Dm  mmttmr  hlrtkritht. 


Sold  by  all  trocer*.    "Tbo  Viul  Quetlloa"  [tani  IrMl  I«  ■  hsod  b<Mk  □! 


THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


THE    INCREASED    DEMAND 

\for  HARTFORD  TIRE^S^ 

<>»<f  DVNLOP  tire:s 

for  Bicycles,  Ciirriaxcs  and  Anfotnobiles,  is  proof  of 
Iteir  Mgli  standiiK  wltk  lire  users.    Tiiey  have  a  aanK 
Hd  fUK  CTNTwiiere  u  heinf  f be  mosl  soccessfal  and 
rcHaUe  tires  of  tlieir  respective  types.    Tbey  raise  the 
I  of  any  Itlnd  of  vehicle  in  tlie  esllmalkm  of  the 
purchaser.    We  have  In 
stock,  and  will  supply, 
^t^  '^g^  the  proper  siie  and 

proper  weifht  tire  (or 
every  kind  of  wheeL 

fttNlnt   P    TflRP    TIDPm     IK  9mnA    »nn  «n»rt  aHvI<-> 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        O  V  T  I  JG 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


Is  a  Camp  Range 

Borning  Vaporized  Kerosene. 
Without  Smoke.  Smell  or  Soot. 
SnuU  enough  to  pack  in  your  canoe. 
Powerlul  enough  to  keep  your  tent  warm. 
It  hw  no  wick  to  climb  and  no  cleaning 

needle  to  become  lost. 
Bums  four  consecutive  boon  on  one  quan 

of  keraaene  and  its  temperature  may  be 

regulated  from  a  simmering  warmth  to 

2000'  Fahrenheit. 

Price*,  from  $3.75  up 

Aic  jou  inlCRMeil  >     Tbtn  itnd  for  "i  iDuitialed  citilopie. 

HydrocaLrbon  Burner  Co. 

191  Fvlton  Str««t  New  York 


fTENTS 


i 


JftJULJrUUtJUUftJ<J<>>UUU>UUU«J> 


OF    ALL    KINDS    FOR 

CAMPERS  AND 
SPORTS  M  E  N 

i  Camp  Furniture 


f>ririrTr»r>rTe»ri<Tri<T^'TrTririrTrieir>rT<n 


S.  Hemmenway  &  Soiv 
SAIL    MAKER.S 

Y&cht  &nd  Ste&m  L.&.unch  Awnings 

A    SPBCIALTT 

W^l  AflQ  Yacht  Ensitns,  Union  Jacks,  Code 

ri^AUJ  Signals— All  Sizes  Kept  in  Stock. 

CANOE    SAILS 

60  South  street 


PORTABLE 
k    HOUSES 

Summer 

Collages 
-.   Huntere' 

C&blna 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOQUB 

MERSHON  «  MORLEV, 


SBKlnaw.  MIcb. 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


US  m  »»"«'■  «r  Tovs  cm  kditib  ok 

UABKP  trom  nulect  or  othenrlM }     Tl»re  Ii 
JODCvr  mny  iHBd  ofuwir  rfliBAliiliiff  io  that 


FIFTY  CENTS   bo^s  Ike 

IDEAL 

GUN  CLEANER 

MiDufictnred  by  Lefever  Anna  Company 


The  most  diirabla  und  sffectlTe  Brau 
Win  Cdh  Cleuwr  Bver  nwde.  It  will 
poaltlTelT  [•mors  from  the  liulde  of  tbe 
tureU  asj  - — ■    •—■ "  — ■—  — ■ 


UT  Rmrt,  iMl  V  Fa 

rltkMt  LMTlic  a   1 


LEFEVER  ARMS  COMPANY 

Syraciue,  New  YoA 


MARLI N 

.32  Caliber  Higb-Pressare  Smokeless 


IN    MODEL    1893 


■he  BKa  ■  tf^fivn  faelVt  md  hai 
«  Ttlndtr  of  ont  tjua  tea  pa 

fnl  oirmdtt  nadc  forut  AitaiaH 

IB  is.  S.  Ann^ak  infioMS 
OCAdlr  for  ahy  nnx  known  in 
Nmh  Amsia. 

AootberEi^t  tAr^nXatt  m  ditt 
Ibe  iMHTtk  an  bcndiBd  riCid  (IkI 
DatduBbered)  CEKtl*  Ibc  aeae  A> 
dK  teckhr  .^-40  llaHin,  4BC  tani 
iuitiBdiEa.  TbiimakeillKiueirf 
^cfc  powler  ud  lad  balktiu 


nnbr  bkck  powda  rifle, 
lliii  loE  ii  the  finlhr 
mir  um  dercloiied  in  dia 
for  ■  lalibs  kis^  don 
toe  Sm  tn  njt  a  llnw 
blHk  pcnS^'amainiution 


I  cover  ia  dW  oA 


A  D  ¥  E  R  TJ.SEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


RENINGTON-LEE 
SPORTING  RIFLE 


Wlttiout  an  «qual  (or 

Long  Range  Target 

and  Vig  Game  _         __ 

Pike 

$25.00 

F.  H.  HYDE 

RxminltoA-Lce 
Sporting  Rifle 


Remin^n  Arms  Co..  nion,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  FISHiNG   TACKLE  AT  CUT  PRICES 

AT  LEVY'S 

2  and  4  Barclay  Street,  Astor  House,  New  York 


RIFLE  CONTEST 

Is  open  to  young  ladies  as  well 
■stoyounemen.  Veoffer  100 
prizes,  ana  in  order  to  enter  you 
must  own  a  STEVENS  RIFLE. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps  and 
calibre  of  your  rifle  and  we  will 
mall  one  dozen  official  urgets. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 


cmcom  riLU,  mass. 


BAXTER  OUTFITS 


Ma>.nnlicKer  Rifles 


Send  Ibr  Catalognc 
of  Sportsmen's  SpccUltUs 


For  Big  Game  Shooting 

H.  FUNKE.  103  Dtiane  St.,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


Do  you  want  the  bcrt  pipe  In  Ihc  world? 


THimi  Paine's  Perfect  PIPE 

i  to  dcaa  w  remorc  abMmctloai  wltkoBt  eartr- 
I  ealtr  tkt  attm.  as  it  it  ail  dsposilcd  m  tbe  sm.iVe 
►  CWttr  drttt  to  iMvo  unbnrned  '"I'^^^j'^^^'Jj 
lOta.  'Pi»e"«w6"»«"t'»™°«  '""  lobBteo 
■At :  Fmck  IriM-,  bent  or  strjighi  stems,  unlwr- 
oid  mouthpiece.  SOc  each.    Frcack  Mrlar,  btw 

SnTBti  ^iw-,Vlr»t  5»5ity,bent'oi  straielir 
Blema,  amberoid  mouthpiece,  Tit  earh,  rruck 
Briar,  Iir»t  qnallty.  beni  stem,  pure  rut)i*i 
b»nt  or  sirnieht  stems^eal  amt-er  montliFigit. 
ac  each  ETERT  PIPE  WAHBAITKD. 
WrlterarprieeUsU.    Address 

rRANKLINO.  PAINE.    Patentee  and  Sole  Manufacturer.  DMlMlh^Mlfvi\..V- 5.  A. 


J  Tin  ten  roe  that  hit 

A  about  one  In  a  hundred  usbut  a 

i^MEEK  McL     He  vrifl  know 

S^iMht  ririkc*  a  line  fram  a 

iWMitivc 

^     .  reconvto- 

t^ag.  He  know*  the  red  thaf  t  viia^ng 
iitm  faif  and  thiM^  ceitata  of  defeat,  makes 
1  game  Heht.  The  nun  behind  the  reel 
gets  the  full  meanire  of  sport* 
The  Meek  Reel 
li  tfw  finest  ptoduced  in  tlv  world;  Spiral 
tear,  Antl-frlctlon  bOKrlnta, 
Tempered  pivota  widSluds,  Rigid 
Fr«.ine.areafewgoodfMtuies.  Toget 
MeekqtialityycrumusteetaMeekrMl. 


B.  F.  MEEK  &  SONS. 

LoulsvUla.  Ky.,^ 


Never  Lose  a  Fish 


Itretjtjlit.    No  brcakiriB  loote  or  taring 
afliirdtotish  wilhnulont.     No  SPRINGS  toKC.  ou.u.  "...■..    .. 
Issiniolcand  ilTDiig;  bcine  a  leveb,  Ihe  harrier*  mh  mills  the 
"iTi-ps-.-r  it  will  h..rd  lum     It  ii  easib'  adjusK-1  Inairkir-jfiof 

A'sify"i'rdc^''i^r  ior'llie  «U?S'Lt«ll  HOOKS.^lf  loua'l 

Greer  Lever  Fish  Hook  Co.  Mg..  atumia.  t*. 


SMALL  PROFITS^QUICK  SALES 


Troui  Flies 


FOR  TRIAL-SEND  US 


^s 


r  ao  assorted  ismpla  doieo.   AMafMy  1|  CBM 

Regular  Prico,  >f  cents  U"*"'?  -»•  J"** 

ar  an  asaortod  sample  doien.  AHaflfn  S  ClM 

Regular  Price,  60  oenU  U»«lll»   O  F"w 

or  an  assorted  sample  doua.  nM>|Un  0  f|M 

Regular  Price,  W  cents.         ||MinY   li  »■»• 

or    an    assorted    doien.  lis**    CHM 

Regular  priOB,  M  cents.  Da»»    FBW 

Split  BoLinboo  Rods 

j-piece,  estra  tip,  aH  In  Wood  Form. 
r  Rods,  CBr>  ^"  ""^ 

'[rSSSoes.  SoC  ,(eet.aounc« 

WITH  CORK  GRIP 

our  new  Braided  SUk  Enameled  Wsierproof 

Metal  Center  Line 

SiieNi>.s.t«operTard. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co. 

525  Broadway  N«w  York 

TACKLB  catologae  [res  on  application. 


A   D   V..E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  N  T  S        OF        OUTING 


A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  N  T  S        OF        OUTING 


Free 

Whist 

LessoHL 


•20  Whist  Lessons,  free,  with  each  srt 
of  P»ino*8  Whist  Trays  bought  from  a 
dealer.     Write  us  for  particulars- 
Book ."  Si  m  p  le  Whist ,"  sent  for  Zc.slamp. 

Paine's  Duplicate  Whist  Trays 

most  sslisftctorY  for  playing  Duplicate 
Whist— in  which  skill— not  luck,  wins. 
Every  detail  patented.     Sold  by  dealers. 

Also,  Palno's  Extra-Fine  Seal-Pattem  Trayi, 
Handsome  and  durable.  Outwear  the 
ordinarytray  many  times.   From  dealers. 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  ottLt*  CinclnnilJ,  U.S.A. 


[•♦•••♦•••««  »•♦—>•*■>■»■»•>*•*; 


•♦—♦•♦•••*•»••••»•♦•>•>•»  »•*■ 


qaleur  uMaruln 


'^•^& 


"piiunu  tiliBo  tGroub  MMn"  *^  i  ■  eilVi 
MKtol  luMa,  vuhoot  dann.  In  tBs 

Scientific  JUnerican. 


ADVERTISEMENTS       OF       OUTING 
The  difference  between  a 

Folding  Pocket  Kodak 


Pocket  photography  was  only  made  possible  by  the  Kodak  film 
cartridge.  Not  only  does  the  Kodak  go  inside  the  pocket,  but  inside 
the  Kodak  goes  the  film — all  becomes  one  compact,  self-contained 
mechanism. 

A  No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  including  its  load  of  twelve  expos- 
ures, weighs  less  and  takes  less  room  than  an  equivalent  in  glass 
plates  and  their  holders — to  aay  nothing  of  the  weight  and  bulk 
of  the  "pocket  plate  camera*'  Itself. 

Kodaks  load  in  daylight— plate  cameras  require  a  dark  room. 

Kodaks  $5.00  to  $75.00. 

a^w,™  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

"*'"'"  Rochester,  N.Y. 


A   D  V  E  RTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


Jisibeer 

isahrayspuK 

Brewed  in  a  plant  as  clean  aa  the  cleanest  home  kitchen  —  always  open 
to  your  inspection — 58,971  visitors  last  year. 


SST^lSi,  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


'.'.  pi^/^f'ffT;"''i'-     ^'"  ""  "''*  "  '^/"TtfyM  flat,. 
«-  H.  KUHN  CO.,  13  CMBOMKtol  St,  RCK:HBSTEi»   fJ.™ 


29  Years  Selling  Direct. 

We  are  the  largest  ntacufacturerB  of  vehicles  and  harness  in 
the  world  selling  to  coDsumers,  aad  we  have  been  doing  business 
lu  this  way  for  29  yeara. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS, 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examinatioii, 
guaranteeinp  safe  deliverv.  Vou  are 
out  nothing  tf  not  satisfied.  Wemake 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
.talofiue  shows  complete  litie.    Send  for  it. 


one  profit     Our  large  free 

Elkhart  Carriage  t  Hameis  Mf^  Co^  Elkhart,  Ind. 


$97.00  SAVED  w-^n-?- 

ON      THIS       HARNESS    gr.de  Genuine  Silver  Cwri.g<: 
j HarneH  for  {iiS.oo,     Re- 
tails everywhere  for  }zz5.oo.      WiU  send  sut^ect  to   EXAMINATiOFt  AT 
YOUR  HOME.     If  not    more  than  up  to  representacioti,  return  it  our 
expense,    no  cost  to  you.     AH   other  h*mets  in  proportion  to  aboi'e. 
Have  just  changed  our  method  of  marketiRg  our  goods  from  selling  to 
►    dealers  to  selling  toconsumersatStTfti^ht  Dealers' Price,     Are 
the  largest  manutacturers  offinehameuf^  pleasure  use  in  America.    Set  of 
L  Pretty  Little  Horsey  Pictures  FREE  with  our  new  beau- 
I  tiful  catalogue  No.  23  with  perl«ct  photo  illiutratioiu  of  all  our  hanien. — 

,  ,s™<l,  »-d.y.  TVTTLE  «  CLAUK,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A   D  V  B  R   T  I  S  B  M  E  NTS        OF        0  U  T  I  N  C 


The  Perfection 
Seir-CIosing 

TOBACCO 
POUCH 

A  simple  pressure  opena  it  —  conce«led 
spring  lutemiticslly  closes  it.  Pours  easily 
—  made  (or  the  convenience  of  smokers  — 
operates  with  one  hand.  Does  not  bulge  the 
pocket.  Unlike  other  pouches  it  is  sighdy— 
really  handsome.  Every  pipe  smoker  or  roller 
of  cigarettes  should  have  one.  Made  in  black 
kangaroo,  50c.,  and  seal,  75c.;  mounted  with 
sterling  silver,  $1 .25  and  $1 .50.  For  those 
desiring  "something  better"  we  make  them 
with  gold  and  silver  monograms  and  name 
plate  — prices  on  application.  Reference, 
Bradstreet  Mercantile  Agency. 

Self-Closing  Pouch  Company 

Room  1303  FuUertoo  Building,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


VOLUTE 


The  Perfect  Photo 

SHUTTER 

Fits  Any  Lens.       PredM  as  a  Watch. 

Thb  new  ihattR  dott  anylhini  (he  phatatnpbcr  can 
B-k  of  ii  lulonialiallT:  any  dtiirid  enDOKirf  Horn  tiprtu 
Tnii...  AlhlEln  and  k»ce  Homo  lo  Time  E»posi;r«. 
Tht  Smiljtrt,  Bt«  M>de,  Moil  Snenlific.     All  workinj 

Send  tor  ducripiive  Booklet. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

^ew  York.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Cblcuo 


THEBEST 
GASUGHT  PAPER 


Made  in  thru  sinfMXS, 

ftoo  speeds. 
Stai  20  (xnll  lor  iriil  doun, 
t,ffiJit^  »i'b  demloper. 


IF  yotf  sLti.  open  to  cootIc- 
Uon  and  woold  Uke  to  get 
better  photo  paper  for  less 
money  tiban  yoo  now  pay,  try 
these  papers,  or  tf  yoitf  dealer 
cannot  stipply  yo«,  send  for 
prices  and  ^formation  to 

G6e  ANTHONY  <&  SCOVILL  CO. 

UJ,A  I2«  FIFTB  AVENUE,  NEW  YOKK 


THEBEST 
SUNLIGHT  PAPER 


Egyptian  Cigarettes 


Salaam,  per  to< 

Salaam,  iidiet'(ise,cudii|»,pe 


^Corkiips,  per  loo    .  .  2.50 

Russian  Ideals,  card  dps,  per  100    2.J0 
'"^"'^       Sahara,  per  100       .  " 

Mununiea,  per  100   . 
Momtntca,  gold  dps,  per  too      . 

IUll<irZz»nn,Prefald  "^^ 

If  loCD  ai   BOTc  are  oMeied,  BO  eilH  charje  foi  C«a,  MoBatiMU, 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


IT'S  WHAT  YOU  HA 
WANTED  FOR  YEA 

SometUnc  that  would  conrett  your  No.  3  FOLDING  PG 
KODAK  inro  ■  f^"  ci:ncn  withaut  the  IcMt  httatttiat  with  th*  M 
Thii  idea  bu  ban  lucccaAdljr  ctHed  out  in  the  new 

Goerz  Pl&te  Attachment 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS  ^ 

R.oom  5.  52  E.  Unlotv  5qua.re.  N»w  York  I  ■ 


^^i^i^At^y  DON'T  EXPERIMENT  '   " 

Take  your  KODAK        r~^J  Tf    ¥    T31VT 
FILMS  and  PLATES  to  V_>  LJ  LiJUElM 

DEVELO"PING,  PRINTING  ud  ENLARGING 


Bir*T7thinc  tor  tlw  Cunara  In  CatkloKKa  tJ 

W.  C.  CULLEN,  61  William  Street,  New  York 
Branch ;  640  Madison  Avenue,  Near  59A  Street,  New  York 


HtLve    Y 
HEAR 


ALMOST  AS  LOUD 
A  S  THE  GRAND 
ADAPTED  TO 
ALL    MACHINES 


-I  JM  New  Columbia 
Moulded  Record? 


Price 

50c.  Each 
$5.00  per  Dozen 

Ask  to  hear  it 
You  will  be  delighted 


For  sale  by  dealers  ,  . 
everywhere  and  by  the 


Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 


Vholealc,  ftctjil,  EipoTt.Q] 

BALTIMORE:  ii 


Lci'SfDu'Nl  w'OxfHd St.. 


,0i;iS:7i>«PlDeSt.  SAM  rRANClS<»:  ni  C<^Sl. 

KAU) ;  &i<  Miiiii  St.  pETROtTtn&aMWDodmdAn 


ADVERTISEMEXTS        OF        OUTING 


ADVERTISE  M  E  N  T  S        OF        OUTING 


American    Success    Series 


>>  Improvemeal  Ibe  order  of  the  ate  " 

Highest  typewriting  possibilities 

available  only  to  users  of  the  great 

SucceM, 

The    Smith    Premier 
Typewriter 


iieDDfnphT  or  lypr-riilfii.     ThcK 
miiHrd  (rcc  Dnir  id  pttion.  -ho  «iiJ 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co., 


the  financial  man, 
the  banker,  the  man  who 
vorks  with  brain  and  nerve 
in  any  line— is  the  man  who 
needs  the  help  of  an 

m><^  __ 


ADVERTISEMENTS       OF        OUTING 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


If  recognized  hf  all  TriTelett  at  the 

Great  American 
Highways  "^  ^ 

between  the  principal  citiet  of  the  Union 


Its    Magnificent  Trains    Are    More    Home-like   dian  Home. 
Ezcellence,  Security,  Speed,    Comfort,    Convenience  tnd 

SUPERIORITY    IN    ALL    THINGS 

are  the  peculiar   characterisdcs  wbich   make  it  the     ^    >< 


STANDARD    RAILROAD   OF  AMERICA 


"WHERE  TO 
GO  FISHING" 


is  the  name  of  an  interestinK  book  which 
will  be  sent  on  request  to  anyone  wishing 
accurate  information  about  the  streams  and  lakes  of  North- 
em  Michijfan  —  one  of  the  best  fishing  regions  in  the 
United  States.  The  iqoi  edition  contains  a  list  of  all  streams 
and  lakes;  distance  from  nearest  (irand  Rapids  &  Indiara 
Railway  station  ;  kinds  of  fish  to  be  caught ;  names  of  hotels 
and  rates  per  day ;  some  last  year's  fishing  records  ;  how 
to  tell  the  difference  between  a  pike,  pickerel,  and  mus- 
kallonge  ;  colored  plates  of  brook  ana  rainbow  trout  and 
snull  mouth  bass. 

May  ist,  the  ic)c2  edition  of  "  Michigan  in  Summer"  will 
be  ready  ;  48  pages ;  250  pictures.    It  is  tree. 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOB,  G.  P.  k  T.  ▲., 
Grand  Rapidi  9c  ladlaaa  Sj.,  Graad  Rapids,  MIcIl. 


'*  In  the  Pacific  NortbwcM. 


t» 


OREGON 
WASHINGTON 
AND  ALASKA 


Form  the  northwest  section  of  the 
United  States,  with  pathless  forests, 
inexhaustible  mines  and  unsurpassed 
agricultural  resources.  The  way  to 
reach  these  new  fields  of  enterprise  is 
by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


For  a  copy  of  Four-Track  Series  No.  3,  "  Amer- 
ica's Sun-mcr  Resorts,"  send  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
fJcorgc     H.    Daniels,     General    Panengcr    Agent, 
Grand  Central  btation.  New  York  ;  or 
.     bend   5  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  "  Foar- 
*'  News,"   a   beautilully    illustrated    monthly 
ie  of  travel  and  education. 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


No  part  of  the  United  States  is  at- 
tracting greater  attention  than  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
AJaska,  and  the  country  for  which 
Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma  are  the 
seaports. 

By  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
and  their  connections  you  can  reach 
this  fair  land  of  promise  cheaply  and 
comfortably.  Apply  to  any  ticket 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  system. 


For  a  copy  of  Foar-Tiack  Series  No.  j,  "  Aaer. 
lea's  Sttnner  Resorts^"  send  a  two-cent  staap  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  ;  or 

Send  5  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  **  Fonr- 
Track  News,"  a  beautifully  iUastrated  monthly 
magazine  of  trarel  and  education. 


DOUGLAS,  LAGEY  &  Ca 

66  BROADWAY  A  17  NEW  ST^  NEW  YOU. 

Members  K.  T.  Conaolidated  Stock  Kzebanie,  sad 
Loe  Aiigelea,  CaL,  Stock  ~    ~ 


Booklete  glTtng  our  ■aecoMfol  phm  or  reaUitiic  the  iMie 
profits  of  leirttlxnate  Mining.  Oil  and  Smelter  InranaMBti, 
•ubscrlption  blanks,  full  partknlan,  etc,  mbS  free  to  aaj 
Interested  on  application. 

DDAMOUEC  Bofton, PhOadelplitaL  Chlcefo, nrrvlirAJB' 
DnARunCOi  dnnatl,  St.  LonliTBaMtano V  Wa^iBflaB. 
PitUbnrg,  BaflUo,  Prescott,  Aria.;  Loe  Angelei,  CaL)  Bart- 
ford,  Halifax,  N.  S.:  St.  John,  K.  B.,  Mori  


kfortreal  A  Toronto. 


kEBSPOMDINa 


WITS 


aOTlETlSSat        PIBASB         vawTiow 


o  vTiao 


T  I 


THE  NEW  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTED 

MOST  LUXURIOUS  TRAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 

Daily  from  Chicago;  less  than 
Three   days  en   route   via   the 

CHICAGO  &   NORTH-WESTERN 

UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

No  extra  charge  for  fast  time  and  luxurious  service.  Firet-class  excursion 
tickets  at  $50.00  from  Chicago  will  be  on  sale  April  20th  to  27th.  mclusivc.  Full 
information  can  be  obtained  from  any  ticket  agent  or  by  addressmg 

W.  B.  KNI8KERN.  GENERAL  PASSENGER  AND  TICKET  AGENT.  CHICAGO. 


Feathers  aod  Fins  are  Plentiful 

ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  ' 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


ST.  LOUIS  & 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

RAILROAD  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Binniogham  R.  R. 

GRANDEST     HUNTING 
and  FISHING  RESORTS 

TO     BE     FOUND     ANYWHERE 

.,*  J'  ^®"  contemplate  ■  trip  to  the  forest  and  Helds  of 
INDIAN   AND   OKLAHOMA  TERRITORIES,  or  • 
iourney   throuch   the    elorious   OZARK    COUNTRY 
write  for  our  richly  illustrated  descriptive  literature   of 
Interest  to  real  sportsmen.  * 

A  HVT^'K?§^J^^sfiS?'*  Eastern  A«t.,  385  B»way    N  Y 
A.  HILTON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt,  SaintLouiT&iai^i 


500-Mile  Tickets 
2  Cents  Per  Mile 


COlBBtPOWDIVO 


W  1  T  ■ 


A  D 


Good  on  every  mUc  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  its  branches  (over 
6,000  miles  of  railway),  make  travel- 
ing on  these  lines  cheaper  than  staying 
at  home. 

A  through  train  every  hour. 
Service  practically  perfect. 

For  a  copy  of  Font-Track  Scries  No.  ], 
^  America's  Sumner  Reaoru  "  send  a  two-cent 
stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  5  or 

Send  5  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  **  Fonr- 
Track  News,*'  a  beautifully  iilostrated  monthly 
magaxine  of  trarcl  and  education. 


'.'* 


'^'SB    T  I  a  B  a  t  PLBAtB  M  B  «  T  I  O  « 


O  U  T  I  I  C 


I  D   V  E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  N  T  S        OF        OUTING 


ADVERTISEMENTS        OF        O  U  T  I  N-Q 


Billions  of  Baskets 
and  Big  Dividends 
for   Investors 


Another  Mergen- 
thaler  Invention 
\^hich  Rivals  the 
Famous  Linotype 

Revolution  in  a 
Great  Ipdustry 

Basket  -  Making  by 
Hand  Superseded  by 
the  Work  of  the  Most 
Marvelous  Machines 
Ever  Set  In  Motion 

Large  Profits  for  the 
Big  Company  that  is 
formed  to  do  the  Entire 
Basket  Business  of 
the  United  States 

Stock  Offered  to  the 
Public  at  Fifty  Cents  a 
Share.  To  be  advanced 
without  notice.  (Par 
Value,  $1.00,  Full  Paid 
and  Non-assessable) 


EVERYBODY  know*  tbt  wondafil   Linotype  innnnd  by 
Ottmu  McTgmtluler;  bow  it  Rroluiioiuieil  typocning  ud 
nude   cbe    rooilem   nemfiipa   pooibkr.      Nnrly   cnrybodr 
knowi  how  icpatol  eftotli  lave  been  made  to  copf  uid 
infnnfe  opon  tbit  mirTcloui  oeadon,  ind  bow  ibe  coara 
luTe  alwiyt  natuncd  iM  ptotectRl  McrgMtluIn-  bena 
and  the  knen  patent  conrinj  it  were  u  abiDhitcly 
cbmcter  ind  clum. 

All  inralon  know  bow  the  pnapcritr  of  the  Mersenlhiler  LinoRfC 
Cmnpuif  hu  deteloped  into  ^mot  phenoDeaaJ  praponioM.     Thcj 

■Dent    of    in    gnat    dividenda 

aniuaca  the  tnrj  of  all  -who 

have  DO  holding  of  the  uock. 
All  dixriniating  in  Teltorl 

know  that  tbe  peat  lecRt  of 

the  tDcces  of  tbe  Mergencbaler 

Linotype  Companjr  b  that  it  a 

Ibunded  upon  the  mAI  lock  of 

Ottmar  MsfRithalet'i  initn- 

tktn,  which  aara  money  and 

amtrota  ila  field. 

If  ihoe  ahould  be  any  pertoo 

who  doca  not  knaw  aU  about  tbe  wonderful  Mei^nCbaler  Unotytc 

machinta  and  what  Ihey  hare  done  for  typtaelting  all  owtr  the  woiU, 

let  lucb  pcnon  inquin  of  aome  Iriend  who  ia  a  printer  or  pi^>liU>B. 
In  tbe  vine  way  that  tbe  Unotypc  ha3  lupeneded  typrvndngbf 

hand,  and  the  icwing  machine  haa  made  aewing  by  band  an  almoa  hr- 

pinvn  rhi..o   iki-  autamalic  Ri-iiet  Machinn  invcolcd 

b  Emnien  HonoD  aie 

d  ig    baakera   by   band- 

labot,  which  miiil 
the  intToductiofi  <■ 
diele  machim  ■» 
the  only  Iuwkh 
way  of  mailing  bia- 
kell  for  oar  tfn- 
meiue   crop)  of 

pcachea,    and   gcA- 

cnl  fhut.    Tbej  m 

lifting  this  girat  ani 

growing  induem 

out  of  the  plodding  itige  and  driring  It  by  leaps  and  bounds  inio  itw 

foietiDnt  of  progieason.      Fancy  a  lingle  machine  that  will  tnm  mt, 

day  al^  day,  over  4,000  complete  giipe  baaketa,  wonh  from  f  60  to 

{So,  and  earn  for  ha  owner  a  profit  of  (30  to  ^40  per  day  l     Fancy  1 

■ingfe  Berry  Baalcet  Machine  that  will  nun  out  twelre  thousand  quin 

beny  baaketa  a  day— TWENTY  BASKETS  A  MINUTE. 


r    A     r     « 


A  D  VERTISBMENTS        OF        OUTING 


.^nnoancemtnt  of  th*  Mergtnthattr-Uorton    Ma*^,«f   ftachJnt   Cc 

Two  Billions  of  Baskets  per  Year 

FEW  PEOPLE  vaieatMni  how  giat  n  iiidBfti7  dw  mlmie  of  Ui^ti  Ibr  onr  great  frnh  crofa  hu  bcnine,  or 
bmr  miicli  efisn  the  getting  togctber  oftbe  emnnoaa  number  of  ImkeamTT  yoi  inTolnt.  Wben  >au  tulcc 
into  accoDDt  ttnC  !t  rc^nitei  ova  TWO  BILLION  BASKETS  to  bold  utd  market  the  gnpei  and  beni»  and 
feacha  of  thii  coonDj,  ilic  impoitance  of  the  BTing  ol  bhot  in  -""— '■'^  with  the  nunu&ctuie  of  bukeli 
lecomei  inointlf  plun.     Thk  naC 


Two  Million  Dollars  Saved 


-  fnil  and  the  demand  it  caiacutl 
incradng  u  fruit-gnwing  pn^u  moldpjf . 

Some  idea  of  the  pniBpcttl  of  the  big  con 
pof  which  own  and  coobob  time  machinci 
mar  be  gathered  fmta  the  ha  that  the  com  of  making  tile  poent  yeulj  mpplr  of  laken  will  be  rednced  lidlr  TWO 
MILLIONS  oTdaUan  for  labor  alone.     Enn  if  the  company  luccesU  in  doing  oo  man  for  it]  itockholden  than  diriding 
up  a*  profil  the  (anng  they  eflcct  in  labor,  the  diridenda  will  be  cnormou* ;  but  when  h  k  taken  Into  account  that  thii 
company  will  entirely  coatrol  the  haiket-maklng  indiBtrr  and  will  make  kt  thcME  who  hold  iti  Nock  all  the  HKmey  now 
nude   by    the 
m.n,   1^.11 
huket  concem, 
the  pOB'bifibe* 
of  the  tompan; 

almoM  ^bnloia. 

the  (tttngth  of 
the  patent  npoU 
which  the  Ma- 
goithaler- Mor- 
ton Euk«l  Ma- 
one  findi  ihem 


be  than  that  eii' 
joyed    by    the 

firmt  of  nadoaal 


Climax  Grata  Baiktt  lUc&Ue  -  Ca>aeltr  rorty-Tir*  BaULnd   Baakau  far  Daj 

.■nta  and  find  them  baaed  on  nicb  ilaolutely  new  principlei  that  ibey  land  alongside  of  th«c  which  protect  the 
:it  Linotype  in  ihrit  monumental  lolidity.  Tbia  guarantee*  to  the  Mergenthaler-Honon  Basket  Machine  Company 
3ng  and  proaperoui  lilc,  and  to  in  ilockbolden  a  m«t  attnctire  and  latiifying  return  for  inTealment. 

The  propoaidon  of  the  Mergenihaler-Konon  Baaket  Machine  Com- 
pany ii  one  of  automatic  machine  work  aa  oppcaed  to  hand  labor,  and 
none  of  the  noted  labor^aving  machinea  familiar  to  everyone  can  ccrm- 
pare  in  eHiictiTenen  and  practical  accompljahment  with  the  baikit- 
making    machine!   which   tbi)  company  owni  and  conttoli.     THE 


The  Propositiotv 


which  worka  fite  timca  ai  &«  ai  the  aeainatm,  built  palacea  and  luppom  whole  townihipa  with  ita  earning!. 

But  the  Basket-making  Machines  of  the  Mergenthaler-Horton  Basket 
Machine  Company  are  so  efficient  and  so  perfectly  automatic  that  with 
each  of  them  ONE  GIRL  DOES  THE  WORK  OF  TWELVE  MEN 

(Sea  precedh^  pare  lor  price  eC*area) 
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worrpinj  Controls  Its  (Ka  Field 


Dircd  to  ix  People 


K.      *-a«     *=  ^ 


li 


f 


:.^ 


Iixuzi  vcr  >«T 


::::>  ^.-w  .u^Qga  Sf  >«  xn  ^sistfi,  Axf  v::k  net  stages  l&ii    { 


Ub^^. 


rr_-n  3*iC  ,lU^x  C  Jo- 


^  s-j*  a   nil-,  «d  c:  it  Sai;  f' 

i:  »  ■:-  *  ti'caJt.-ltetfr-JLUuf  bckiaeStrbicbUK  One 
I*.  ■  .X.  j.-«  ^'■Jiiaa  TSicft  wia  Bate  Oe  skaics  tt  [be  Jfcttw   I 


-VERTISEMENTS        OF        OUTING 


^nounetmmni   of   tht   Mer^ent/tat*r-Uorton    ^a^K.*^   Maehin*   Co, 

^ac1>r   That  Count 


rHE  mcCiuI  ycady  denund  eicctdt  Two  Billion  Bnkcti.  Vitut  it  whoknlc,  1 11(000,000.  The  net  profit 
on  thk  Taiumc  ofbudnca  Ian  year  wai  f  i,}87,ooo.  The  bukeu  were  iiU  ttoAc  by  hind.  Each  Mergen- 
thiler-Honon  Compiny  machine  doa  the  work  of  twelve  men  The  nving  in  libor  by  the  uie  of  the 
Mergenthiler-HononBuketMichineiiinountita  mote  thin  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY. 
B  givaiamingt  for  the  company  of  OVER  THREE  MILLION  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DCL- 
.RS,  OR.  OVER  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT.  ON  THE  ENTIRE  CAPITAL  ON  THE  PRESENT 
>LUME  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  machine!  maybe  leen  in  opention  at  the  Rofaimon  Baikel  Company'!  lictory,  Painenillr,  O,,  wbcie  over 
inj  are  ioitalled ;  at  Elmin,  N.  Y,,  at  the  machine  ibopt  of  Emmeit  Harton,  one  of  the  invcn'on,  and  it  Sodin, 
.  Y.,  where  they  are  alM  in  operation.      The  ptacticil  working  i  '   '  ^        -    ^ 


t  will  t/fiif  and  o 


1  and  opeiate  baikec 


FOR       COMPARISON 

MaLchifie    a-s    Atf&in.st 
Ha.n.d-MaLde    BaLskets 

nn  PMid  an.1%  Itiktt 

UviCAn  make  by  Hand  tw  in  ten  boara. 
j-Ib.  Grape  basket.  Hand  labor,  (1.50  per^^i.ooo 

Machine  and  gfrl  can  make  .,<>»  iDtea  boars. 
;-lb.GrapeBasEet,Machlne  labor,). 4a  pet  i.ooo 

Savlnc  by  Uacbloe,  tt-jo  per  1,000. 
Selling  price,  ti>  to  %i6  " 

Bftt-rmna  GnK  Buket 

E<1b.  Grape  Basket,  Hand  labor,  13.00  per  s,m 


Share  &nd   Share   Alike 

All  the  ttock  of  the  Mergenthaler-Horton  Buket  Ma- 
chine Company  u  common  itock.  No  penon  haa  any 
advantage  over  another  penon.  Then  arr  no  bondi,  no 
debia,  no  prdemd  ttock.  Every  liuieholder  get)  the  lame 
propoitionate  voice  in  the  aflain  of  the  company,  and  (he 
iinne  propcrtionale  proRt  out  of  jtt  eimingt.  The  com- 
pany ii  juatiy  nyled  THE  PEOPLE'S  TRUST. 

Subicriben  to  the  ttock  of  the  Mergenthaln-Horton 
Baiket  Machine  Company  may  send  or  bring  their  iiA- 
iciiptiont  to  any  office  of  the  company.  Cbccka,  drafta, 
and  money  orden  •hauld  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
CHARLES  R.  BARLOW,  Treaauiet.  No  lubKliplian 
accepted  tot  leu  than  50  (han. 


Xztract  tnn  ■  dcKrlptlaa  of  tbc  Xercrntbalai^ 
Hartaa  llactalaei,  mtde  by  a  writer  wha  tIi- 
Ited  tke  tMtatr  ol  ttc  laUnn  Basket  Co.,  at 
I,  when  all  -rlaltan  an  w«l- 


N  MV  OPINION  AND  THAT  OF  OTH  EKS, 

■  MNOTYPE  IS  A  SECONDMIY  MACHINE 

MECHANICAL  PROPOSITION  TO  THE 

......ON  BASKET  MACHINE." 

'Flt-TV-ONEPOSITlVE  MOVEMENTS  MADE 


It  machine  may  be  6a 


sni  operator  pile*  a  hundrrd  1 
other  receiver!  abe  pile!  aide! 
chine  loaded  with  Block,  Ihe  I 
a  bottom  ia  mnilemd  from  u 
Iherom.  Ithaihardlrrach 
VI  pace,  which,  in  turn,  ia  me 
lop  atrip,  and  iht  botum  itriF 

lh^>imi.lf*»^AU,1yie]r.nai4*  I 


bvthe  it 
allot  wh 


>ide  ai.d  ouu^ 


^t!  throvah  Ihc  aiath 
upon  ihe  Boor." 


1  pan  and  bcina 


ton  Basket  Machine  Co. 

r.  2aS    VroaJttiay.  /fttv  yorK 
""-.-i.^.^^        Capital $10,000,000 

,.™0™tnulSt™..  OFFICERS: 

PTMidenl.        ...         H.  H.  WARNER 
U  Salk  Smt.  TtMaurer,  .  CHARLES  R.  BARLOW 

ivenue.  Swwwarr,  SIDNEY  B.  WHITLOCK 

TRANSFER  AGENTS  : 

«ii>dfns.  na  CortaratloB  Trait  C*.  of  lew  Tark 


V 


mdvertisements     of     0  u ting 


'T^HERE  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented 
■*■  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  Ivory;  they  are  not, 
but  like  all  counterfeits,  they  lack  the  peculiar 
and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
Ivory  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

The  drawing  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory,  reproduced  above,  was  awarded  third  prize  of  Three 
Hundred  Dollars  in  a  recent  artists'  competition  conducted  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
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SMOKELESS  "1^"  ARROW 

The  famous  U.  M.  C.  SMOKELESS  shell  is  now 
branded  ARROW,  but  the  quality  and  color  remun  the 
same.  This  change  of  name  has  been  made  to  better 
protect  the  consumers  of  U.  M.  C.  shells,  who  have  often 
been  g^ven  shells  of  other  makes  loaded  with  smoke- 
less powder  when  they  wished  U.M.C.  SMOKELESS. 

Bhe  Vnion  Metallic  Cartridge  Company, 

315  BroAjwBy.  New  York.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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THE  Passing  of  the  North  Canoe,  by 
Tappan    Adney,    deals  with  the   old 
days  of  the  Canadian  fur  trade,  and  the 
old   canoe  with   which   the  voyageur 
penetrated   the  region  about  Hudson's    Bay. 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  author,  with  paintings 
full  of  the  rugged  strength  of  the  North. 

In  Hunting  the  Virginia  Deer,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Van  Dyke,  an  authority  on  big  game  hunting, 
makes  the  reader  see  and  feel  the  perplexities 
of  the  novice,  the  wariness  of  the  deer,  and  the 
glory  of  the  great,  silent  woods,  while  the 
article  sparkles  with  the  wisdom  acquired  only 
by  long  years  in  the  woods  with  a  rifle. 

Mr.  Norman  Duncan  tells,  in  one  of  his 
intensely  human  sketches,  of  the  life  lived  by 
the  Seal  Hunters  of  Newfoundland. 

Bird  hunters  and  lovers  of  dogs  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  in  the  Training  of  Setters  and 
Pointers,  and  the  striking  photographs  of  bird 
dogs  in  action  which  accompany  it ;  nor  in 
Wild  Fowl  on  their  Breeding  Grounds,  a  paper 
covering  a  long  series  of  ODservations  in  the 
prairies  and  lakes  of  the  Northwest,  where 
millions  of  waterfowl  make  their  nests.  The 
Wizard  of  the  Wet  Lands,  by  Mr.  Edwyn 
Sandys,  is  a  story  of  autumn  days  after  snipe. 

Among  other  good  papers  are  Three  Ages 
of  Foot  Ball,  by  Clarence  Deming,  A  Truly 
American  Horse,  Caribou  Hunting  in  New- 
foundland, How  to  Build  and  Use  a  Duck 
Float,  and  The  Mountaineers,  sixth  in  the  story 
of  the  trapper  series,  by  A.  C.  Laut. 
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A  Bargain  in  a  Launch 

AN  OUTING  Subscriber,  who  lives  in  the  West, 
purchased,  two  years  ago,  a  37-foot,  clipper  stern,  cabin 
cruising  launch  equipped  with  a  twelve  horse  power 
Daimler  motor.  Her  cabin  was  finished  in  mo- 
hogany  with  copper  fastenings  throughout  and  with 
costly  furnishings.  Nothing  was  spared  to  make  her 
seaworthy,  comfortable,  and  speedy.  For  private  and 
satisfactory  reasons  he  wishes  to  sell  the  launch.  This 
launch  has  been  brought  to  New  York  City,  where  it  is 
now  ready  for  inspection,  having  been  recently  overhauled 
and  repaired.  The  launch  when  new  cost  $3,700.  He 
has  instructed  me  to  sell  at  a  very  low  price.  For  further 
particulars  and  appointments  write  to  or  call  on  Herbert 
Whyte  of  Outing,  239  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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OFFICIAL  AUTOMOBILE 
BLUE  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT 

Corrections  of  and  additions  to  tiie  OFFICIAL  AUTOMOBILE  BLUE  BOOK,  heretofore  poblished 
as  a  separate  pamplilety  will,  in  the  future,  be  incorporated  monthly  in  OUTING,  and  will  be 
found,  as  this  month,  in  the  front  of  the  magazine.  This  will  broaden  the  service  as  previously 
arranged,  and  will  enable  subscribers  and  others  to  find  at  all  times  a  complete  list  of  OfficiAl 
Blue  Book  repair  and  charging  stations  and  other  important  data. 


CHANGES  IN  STATION  LIST 


The  followiOK  chaoses  should  Im  made  in  the  ll«t  of  Blue  Book  SUtlons  as  printed  In  the  Jalj  OUTINQ: 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATIONS 

No.  l~€an  charge  electrics*  supply  gasoline,  and  lubri- 
cants ;  has  complete  machine  and  repair  shop* 
and  can  store  vehicles. 

No.  2— Can  supply  gaso'ine  and  lubricants;  has  complete 
machine  and  repair  shop. 

No.  3— Has  repair  shop,  and  can  supply  gasoline  and 
lubricants. 

No.  4    Can  supply  gasoline  and  lubricants. 
Star  (  *  )  Indicates  that  station  can  furnish  storage  for 

vehicles. 


NEW  AGENTS 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Cold  Sprlng-H.  W.  Jaycox,  Main  St,  Vo.  2* 

HaTentraw-^^lark  Snyder,  Ho.  2* 

Hew  York  City— American  Automobile  Storag^e  Co.,  38-40 

West  Sixtieth  St,  Ho.  I 
Hytck— A.  M.  Blauvelt,  137  Main  St.,  Ho.  2* 
Vtlca— Miller,  Mundy  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Oneida  Sq.,Ho.  X 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro— Frank  Mossberg  Co.,  Ho.  2 

BeTefly — Upton  Machine  Co.,  Ho.  2 

Boston— Back  Bay  Hydro-Carbon  Station,  Clarendon  St, 

near  Copley  Hall,  Ho.  2  * 
Iver  Johnson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  163  Washington  St., 

Ho.  2 
Lenox— T.  S.  Morse,  Housatonic  St,  Ho.  2 
Hortll  Adams— Berkshire  Cycle  Co.,  95  Main  St,  Ho.  2 
Worth  Eaiton- Wm.  H.  Ames,  Ho.  3 
^ange— E.  C.  Tolman,  Ho.  3 

tsfleld— O.  S.  Roberts,  230  North  St.,  Ho.  2» 

ith  Gardenei^N.  Aizinger,  Ho.  2 


NEW  JERSEY 

Madison— Wilson  &  Dervan,  t8  Main  St.,  Ho.  2* 
MoamontlL  Beach— Monmouth  Ante  Co.,  H^.  X 
MontClal]>>Phillip  Young,  Ho.  2^ 
Plalllf laid—Frank  L.  C.  Martin  Cycle  Co.,  3x0  Park  Ava 

Ho.  I 
Paaptott  Lakes— Chaa.  Bryne,  Ho.  X 


CONNECTICUT 

Canaaa— B.  W.  Adams,  H6. 3 

CoUlaaYllle— P.  P.  Smith,  He.  3 

Dantoury— W.  C.  Heim,  29  Elm  St.,  Ho.  2* 

Banlelaon— Geo.  C.  Boswell,  Broad  St,  Ho.  3 

Beep  RlTeiv-C.  W.  Gilbert,  ld«  3 

Berty— N.  L.  Beiver,  ojx  Main  St,  Hd.  2 

Eaaez— Eastern  Auto  &  Supply  Co.,  Ho.  2^ 

GalUofd— C.  E.  Norton,  Ho.  3 

Hartford— W.  Tewksbury  &  Co.,  176  AUyn  St, 

Mlddletown— Geo.  W.  Lane,  He.  3 

Hew  Britain— S.  W.  Damon,  387  Main  St,  Ho.  3 

Hew  Hayen— D.  H.  Buell  &  Co.,  516  State  St,  Ho.  3 

Hew  MUford— P.  J.  Cassidy,  Ho.  3 

Hlantlc— Geo.  B.  Dickeraon,  Hd.  3  * 

HorwldL— Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  149  Main  St ,  Ho.  3 

PlalATlUe-E.  G.  Bassett,  He.  3 

Putnam- T.  J.  Thurston,  Hd.  3 

Rockvllle— Otis  Snow,  Ho.  3 

Saybreok— C.  H.  Walker,  He.  3 

South  Kandieater- W.  b.  Lnettsrens,  Ho.  2 

Stafford  Sprinfa— H.  Chapman  &  Co.,  Ho.  3 

Torrlacton— C.  H.  CantiUion,  Ho.  3 

Watcrlkary-E.  H.  Towlo,  33  Center  St,  Ho.  2 

WUllmantlc- Jordan  Broa.,  Ho.  3 

WalUnjford— Herbert  G.  Mix,  Ho.  3 

Winated- Robt  S.  Beeman,  Hd.  3 


CANADA 


Toronto-Automobile  Garage,  Ltd.,  97  King  St,  Eaat,lo.I 
(Continued  on  Pasre  Following:) 
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CHANGES  IN  STATION  LIST 


RHODE   ISLAND 

Island  Auto  Co.,  35  Clifford  St.,  Ho.  X 


REMOVALS 

(NO  LONGER  BLUE  BOOK  STATIONS) 

CONNECTICUT 


Gvllf  •r«— B.  H.  Butler 
Vow  H*VW— W.  P.  Weaver 
Vlaatlc— M.  R.  Davis 


Saybrook— Chas.  Gates 
WtUiaff ort— Borlando  ft  Ca 


NEV  YORK 

Vtlcft-W.  S.  Brewster 


NEV  JERSEY 

Woawfteld— Power  Mfgr.  Co. 
FomptaBr-Prank  T.  Durlins^ 
PlAlBflcld— N.  J.  Motor  Carriage  Ca 


NEW  ROUTES 


la  tlM  Aofost 


coatlsalng  akmg  tho 
the  WMto  MoutaliM. 
te  h%  wiUfeljF  poMlblt 


0f  OUTINO  wen  pabUjhed  fevaral  routes  fron  New  York  and  Booton  to  popular 

Iron  both  Boatoa  and  New  York  to  the  Berk«hlrea  was  pubHshed  at  that  time, 
lliiea  wo  are  deocrlblBg  below  rontea  from  Boeton  and  New  York  to  tho  Adlrondacka 
Thoio  rontea  cover  too  mnch  ground  for  na  to  go  into  the  minute  details,  but  knowing  thi 
give  general  directions  to  show  tho  possibliltles  of  such  tours. 


NEV  YORK  TO  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

From  New  York  to  Albany  is  f  ally  described  In  detail  on 
pages  IS*  and  904  of  the  Blue  Book.  From  Albany  follow 
the  Hudson  River  on  the  west  bank  through  West  Troy  to 
Coboes.  Cross  the  Mohawk  River  here  to  Waterf ord,  and 
follow  the  Mechanicsville  road  to  Mechanicsville,  continu- 
ing along  the  river  road,  following  the  Champlain  Canal  to 
Schnylerville.  Jnst  beyond  Schuylerville  cross  the  river 
to  Thomson,  and  turning  to  the  left  after  crossing,  follow 
the  canal  through  Fort  Miller  to  Fort  Edward.  From 
here  continue  north  along  main  road  through  Sandy  Hill 
to  Baker's  Falls.  At  Baker's  Palls  turn  to  the  left  to  Glens 
Palls,  Prom  Glens  Falls  foUow  the  Delaware  ft  Hudson 
Canal  Co.  Railroad  through  French  Mountain  to  Lake 
George.  After  leaving  Lake  George  take  the  first  fork  to 
the  left,  and  follow  the  main  road  to  Warrensburg.  At 
Warreasburg  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  river  west- 
ward on  the  west  side,  taking  left  fork  about  six  miles 
beyond  Warrensburg  to  Chestertown.  Prom  Chester- 
town  take  main  road  north  to  Pottersville.  From  Pot- 
tersville  the  road  follows  Schroon  Lake  through  Taylors, 
South  Schroon  to  Schroon  Lake  P.  O.  From  here  follow 
the  Schroon  River  to  Schroon  River  P.  O.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  road  running  east  to  Crown  Point,  and  one  due 
west  to  Long  Lake.  The  main  road  running  north  xuisses 
through  North  Hudson,  Underwood,  Buba  Mills,  Beede, 
Keene  Valley,  and  Keene  to  Upper  Jay  P.  O.  From  this 
point  a  road  runs  through  Jay  P.  O.  to  Ausable  Forks, 
ClintonviUe,  and  Keeseville  to  Ausable  Chasm  and  Port 
Kent    Prom  here  the  lake  can  be  followed  to  Plattsburg. 


I 


The  road  running  west  from  Upper  Jay  is  called  Upper 
Jay  Road,  and  runs  in  to  Lake  Placid  Road,  continuing 
along  which  to  the  west,  Lake  Placid  is  reached.  From 
here  a  main  road  runs  to  Saranac  Lake.  From  here  the 
Saranac  Lake  Road  follows  the  river  north  to  Blooming- 
dale.  At  Bloomingdale  take  main  road  west  to  Paul 
Smiths,  and  from  here  follow  what  is  called  the  Port  Kent 
Road  to  the  north,  turning  to  the  left  at  St.  Regis  River, 
and  following  the  West  Bog  Road  to  SanU  Clara.  From 
here  the  road  is  called  the  North  West  Bay  Road,  and 
passes  on  to  St  Regis  Falls. 

If  desired  this  route  can  be  continued  through  Hopkin- 
town  and  Southville  to  Pottsdam.  The  best  road  has 
been  outlined  above  to  the  heart  of  the  Aditondacks,  but 
it  must  not  be  expected  that  it  is  by  any  means  a  good 
road. 

From  Lake  George  to  Lake  Placid  no  railroad  town  is 
touched,  and  the  towns  are  small  and  do  not  afford  many 
facilities  for  the  automobilist.  There  are  so  many  large 
hotels  in  this  vicinity,  however,  that  it  is  always  possible 
to  find  a  good  stopping  place.  It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate them,  but  they  are  so  frequent  that  they  can  be 
found  without  difficulty. 


BOSTON  TO  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

By  far  the  safest  way  to  make  this  run  Is  by  way  of 
Pittsfield  and  Albany,  and  from  there  to  Lake  Georf 
is  possible,  however,  to  go  by  way  of  Fitchbu 
Greenfield  to  North  Adams,  as  described  in  the 


(Contlauod  on  Pago  Following) 
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BOSTON-ADIRONDACKS  (Continued) 

Outing.  Prom  her«  follow  th«  Bute  Road  to  Williams- 
town,  turning  north  here  and  following  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road  through  Pownal  and  North  Pownal,  Vt,  to  Peters- 
burg Junction,  N.  Y.  Turn  right  here  and  follow  the 
railroad  north  to  Hoosick  Palls  and  North  Hoosick.  Turn 
left  from  North  Hoosick  to  Hoosick  Junction,  then  right 
again  through  White  Creek  to  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge 
turn  left  through  Coila,  and  follow  main  road  to  Center 
Palls.  At  Center  Falls  turn  sharp  to  the  left  to  Green- 
wich; from  here  follow  the  river  to  Thomson,  turning 
north  at  Thomson,  and  passing  through  Fort  Miller  and 
Port  Edward  to  Glens  Palls  as  already  described. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  circular  tour  it  could  be  done 
by  turning  east  at  Upper  Jay,  N.Y.,  to  Keesevilleand  Port 
Kent  Prom  here  the  lake  can  be  followed  north  through 
Plattsburg,  Chazy,  and  Coopersville  to  Rouses  Point. 
Prom  here  cross  the  lake  to  West  Alburgh,  and  passing 
through  Alburgh  Center  and  East  Alburgh,  follow  the 
main  road  to  Swantoa.  Prom  Swanton  the  main  road 
south  passes  through  St.  Albans  to  Georgia.  Just  beyond 
Georgia  turn  left  from  the  main  road  into  what  is  called 
the  East  Road,  following  this  south  to  Milton  Palls.  Prom 
Milton  the  main  road  runs  south  to  Burlington  ;  from  Bur- 
lington follow  main  road  through  Shelbourne,  Charlotte, 
and  Ferrisburg  to  Vergennes.  Prom  Vergennes,  still 
following  the  main  road,  pass  through  Beldens,  Middle- 
bury,  Farmingdale,  Salisbury,  Brandon,  Pittsford  to 
Rutland. 

Prom  Rutland  take  the  main  road  south  as  far  as  North 
Clarendon  Station,  taking  the  left  fork  here  and  following 
the  Rutland  R.  R.  almost  to  Cuttmgsville.  Turn  to  the 
right  just  before  reaching  Cuttingsville,  and  then  keep  to 
the  left  to  East  Wallingford.  From  East  Wallingford  fol- 
low the  tracks  to  Ludlow,  passing  through  Mount  Holly. 
Still  following  close  to  the  tracks  to  Cavendish,  turn 
sharp  to  the  right  at  Cavendish  Station,  crossing    the 


tracks  and  following  them  south  to  Gassetts.  At  Gauetts 
leave  the  railroad,  turning  sharp  to  the  left  and  taking  road 
due  east  to  North  Springfield,  crossing  the  Bbick  River 
here  and  following  it  on  the  east  side  to  Springfield  P.  0.. 
crossing  again  here  and  following  on  the  west  side  to  the 
Connecticut  River.  Follow  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut south  through  Rockingham,  Bellows  Falls,  Cokl 
River,  and  Westminster.  About  two  miles  beyond  West- 
minster, take  the  right  fork  bearing  away  from  the  rivrr 
through  Putney  Palls  and  Putney,  leaving  the  river  again 
just  beyond  and  passing  on  along  the  main  road  to  Brat- 
tlebora  Prom  Brattleboro  the  road  follows  the  river  and 
railroad  through  Vernon  and  South  Vernon  Junction  to 
West  Northfield,  Mass.  Just  beyond  West  Xortbfield 
cross  the  river  to  Northfield,  and  follow  Warwick  Avenue 
through  Gill  Station  and  Northfield  Farms  to  ^filler's 
Palls.  At  Miller's  Palls  turn  east  and  follow  the  nver  an ] 
railroad  through  Parley,  Erving,  Wendell  Depot,  West 
Orange,  Orange  to  Athol.  Prom  Athol  follow  the  electric 
car  tracks  to  East  Templeton,  and  from  there  bearing  to 
the  right  to  South  Gardener,  from  which  follow  the  State 
R  -ad  through  Westminster  to  Fitch  burg.  Prom  Fitch- 
burg  to  Boston  is  described  on  page  164  of  the  Blue  Book. 


BOSTON  TO  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

From  Boston  to  Nashua,  N  H.,  :s  described  on  page  163 
of  the  Blue  Book,  and  from  here  to  the  Profile  House, 
White  Mountains,  the  route  is  as  follows  * 

Follow  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  north  through  Ferry 
and  Merrimac  to  Goff 's  Falls,  crossing  the  river  here  and 
following  the  tracks  to  Manchester.  At  Manchester  bear 
away  from  the  river,  taking  main  road  from  Martins  P.  O.. 
and  taking  right  branch  just  before  reaching  Hookset. 
follow  it  to  Suncook.  From  here  follow  the  main  road  to 
Concord,  crossing  the  river  here  and  following  the  tracks 


(  Continued  on  Page  Following  ) 


BY  ARRANGEMENT  with  the  Official  Automobile  Blue  Book  Company,  HERBERT 
WHYTE  of  OUTING  is  prepared  to  answer  all  questions  concerning  Automobiles, 
Tours,  etc.  This  service  is  free  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Official  Automobile  Blue 
Book  and  OUTING.  No  service  otherwise.  This  service  is  by  personal  letter  and  is 
prompt,  complete,  and  authentic.    Address' 

HERBERT  WHYTE  of  OUTING,  NEVioRKclS 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


m^A 


NEW  ROUTES 


BOSTON-VHITE  MOUNTAINS  (Continued) 

to  West  Concord,  taking  the  left  fork  just  beyond  West 
Concord  to  Penacook.  From  here  the  road  follow.*  the 
tracks  closely  throng^h  Boscawen  to  Franklin  Falls  Trom 
this  i>o!nt  to  Plymouth  there  are  two  roads,  one  bearing^ 
to  the  east  of  Lake  Winnipisaukee,  and  another  one  almost 
north,  follDwingr  the  river  through  Bristol  This  is  the 
shortest  and  easiest  road  to  follow,  and  is  given  herewith. 

Trom  Franklin  Palls  the  road  follows  the  river  and 
tracks  closely  to  Bristol  At  Bristol  take  the  north  road, 
keeping  to  the  west  of  Sugar  Hill  to  Bridgewater,  con- 
tinuing on  through  along  the  main  road  and  following  the 
cast  bank  of  Newfound  Lake  to  East  Hebron.  Continue 
nlong  the  straight  road  from  here,  taking  right  fork  about 
three  miles  beyond  for  Plymouth.  At  Plymouth  cross  the 
railroad  tracks  and  take  the  second  road  to  the  left,  fol- 
lowing it  north  through  Campton  to  Campton  Village. 
Turn  to  i  he  left  here  and  follow  main  road  to  West  Thorn- 
ton,  crossing  the  railroad  tracks  at  this  point,  and  follow- 
ing north  on  the  west  side  through  Woodstock  to  North 
Woodstock.  From  this  point  the  road  is  direct  through 
the  valley  through  Johnson,  past  Flume  House  and  Profile 
Lake  to  the  Profile  House.  Prom  here,  if  desired,  it  is 
possible  to  reach  Littleton  by  Uklng  the  main  road 
through  Echo  Lake  and  Bald  Mountain  through  Franconia 
to  Littleton.  From  here  there  is  a  good  road  to  St.  Johns- 
bury,  and  from  there  through  Montpelier  to  Rutland,  so 
that  a  circular  tour  could  be  made  by  following  the  route 
described  above  from  Rutland  to  Boston.    If  it  is  desired 


to  reach  Lake  Winnipisaukee,  by  turning  to  the  east  at 
Franklin  Falls,  the  route  is  through  Tilton  and  Belmont 
Junction,  always  keeping  close  to  the  railroad  to  East 
Tilton.  From  here  the  road  follows  the  west  side  of  San- 
bornton  Bay,  crossing  it  and  following  the  railroad  track 
to  Laconia  and  Lakeport  From  Lakeport  the  best  road 
is  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Bay,  following  it  to  Weirs 
Bridge  and  crossing  here  to  Meredith  Center.  From  here 
there  is  a  direct  road  to  Winon.i,  at  which  point  cross  the 
tracks,  and  passing  around  Long  Pond  to  the  east,  follow 
the  tracks  through  Ashland  and  Bridgewater  to  Plymouth. 


CORRECTION 

In  a  revision  of  the  Philadelphia-New  York  route  pub- 
lished last  month  two  inaccuracies  found  their  way  into 
print  The  x>aragraph  describing  the  revised  route  from 
Trenton  to  New  Brunswick  should  read  as  follows : 

"At  Trenton,  instead  of  following  the  route  through 
Lawrenceville  and  Princeton,  turn  to  the  left,  crossing 
the  P  R.  R.,  and  passing  through  Mercerville,  Edinburgh 
to  Windsor.  Follow  the  railroad  tracks  to  Hightstown. 
At  Hightstown  bear  to  the  left  and  Uke  road  leading  due 
north  through  Cranbury  and  Dayton  to  Deans.  Do  not 
cross  the  tracks  here,  but,  keeping  to  the  right  of  them, 
take  main  road  to  New  Brunswick.  Prom  here  on  the 
route  is  correct  as  described  in  the  Blue  Bock." 
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The  Official  Automobile  Blue 
Book  is  sold  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Outing,  con- 
taining monthly  supplemental 
information,  for  Five  Dollars. 


A  Compact  Handy 
ILeference  and  Guide 

CONTAINING  careftilly  pre- 
pared lists  of  repair  and  storage 
stations,  in  all  touring  sections. 
Lists  of  all  Automobile  Clubs  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Tours 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
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other  features  of  interest  to  auto- 
mobilists.     Address 

Official  Automobile  Blue  Book  Co. 

239  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


The  Airedale  Terrier 


a-^  or-x>:  VKi-  e«  I'jr  tale.    P^jcta  n^:::. 
WATERSIDE  KENNELS, 


"'Vr  >a« 


Md. 


WY  ArKF,^>^LFShrr•^wr«o>rer<^«Kt^nQ9~4  ^^^^  rsri.  asyi 
'  *  r-^ra:  ;'.•'::;.«  tr.  t-jrlarad.  Ha.«  c-r-»a.-oJ  kt-v  :-i_jtr>  «.» 
hrr^yi  "utr-j'.s  tr.  rr.7  k.'^.z^r.t.  P3p::>tt  f^  uir  are  CTrtitlr  ard 
a*/*/. 'jv.y  r^a'-.pvyTi -rr«i  f'Trc.rr^r.'TA  Ctch^oc  ap^^jcatxia 
to  0>LAC  KjLN»i.i_k.  box  {aj.  McziCrea^  Caii. 


THE  AIREDALE 

Th  e  bMt  all  roc 'jd  •pryrt^^  a nd  har. ti -^f  d'C  ax^J  corr  patuoa .    Death 

t^  rati,  Will,  btaT*T  and  bad^-r  H«^i^  ra"',.ii  h'ce  a  foxh"U'd 
K»-tr.rvrs  a'.y  ga"  t  in  rT  '  ut  ^yf  water.  Q-^i*  k  as  Ii^*  tr.i'^jf  Brare 
a*  d  ;.r'-«i*v  t  trsr.rra'M  hurtf-r  01  bta-  a'.d  n>  ur.tair  hon.  M  st 
i  '.•;?; lu »T^, t  a  'rfl  o^j*-i:^- 1  doif  kr.o-»  r, .  Wevf  t  lorry  f .  yiny  poands . 
Prirr  wir.nj'ir  rt'<k  for  tale.  N'rw  1-tter  '  f  P^PI  <^  ^T  a  son  o*  ti.c 
tJjropi'r'  */f  K'jfland.  A!*o  ftr*>  T-^'if  b'.*rh.  I»''vrTipthe  cirrular 
free .    W  rite  ior  price*.    HtLix,  Kfx j»  ela,  li--»x  B,  OyUer  Bay,  N .  V . 


BEAGLES 


pOR  SALE— Full  Blood  Eiarli^h  Reatrle  Hmmds.  Registered 
'  ftt/x.k.  Sr^roe  rorxi  ones  for  1- all  hunUQff.  Oakland  Beaulx 
KEXMKLis  PooUac,  Mich. 


')RTY  BEAGLES  of  the  purest  breedinjr.  all  youny .  fromSSap. 
Send  for  lisL    S.  B.  Akthlus  Bruokv-ille,  Pa. 


Beagle  Hounds  and  Cocker  Spaniels 

Nf  any  prixe  animals  anvjnir  oar  bnederx.    One  hoixlred  puppies,  all 
elijfiblc.    Choir c  grown  ftlock. 

DEBONAIR-ADIRONDACK    KENNELS 

Glovenville,  N.Y. 


BLOODHOUNDS 


BLOODHOUNDS, 

Irish  W<dlhooiidik  itahoandi^  Peai- 
greed  And  Refrlfltered.  lUoitated  Oat- 
Alogi]0  for  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS, 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 


BOSTON     TERRIERS 

Arc  thr  ideal  house  dojfs  and  companions.  Yoime,  erown  dogrs. 
hr«MKl  Mtclir^  and  puppies  for  sale.  Also  French  Bulldogs.  Send 
ftUiiip  for  catalogue. 

SQUANTUM  KENNEL,  Atlantic,  Mass. 


COCKER  SPANIELS 


pOK  S  A  LF-S<. lid  lUack  Cocker  Spaniel  DoffTobe  Hart.  Winner 

^^r^t  iiovii  c  t  l.iss  Atl.intic  City.   Grand  coated,  heavy  boned  d<,if, 

vi't^  rnirry  and  alf« « tionatr.   Also  several  Cocker  puppies  bred  from 

'.in.1,   prixe-winning  stock.     All  colors.     W    T.  Paynb, 


-I. 


I'-.R  SPANIELS  of  all  ages  and  colors,  for  all  pur- 
king  Cockers  a  specialty  ;  order  now  and  have  your 

11  work  ;  they  tr.dii  themselves.    Dogs  at  stud  :  fee 

LLOWs,  Homellsville,  N.  Y. 


COLUES 


Uraca  C  Jul .  Ciaofo. 


PnpV 


frrsn  Cbaxrp.  Cfanstcypho'.  (.  bar-. 
also  oki«^  Muck.     J.  L.  luxu  ly. 


1  WiU  Sen  Two  HilK-Oa^ 
Cdlie  BHchcs  in  Wkdp  for  $30  E«LcK 

T»r>  f-<  C'TTie  docs,  ore  able  axd  other  trvcokwed:  bofr  hnt 
t'_.I  »r ::«  o  .^r%  ard  vhixe  irarkin^rs,  $50  eac>i — a '.I  trained  N  r  « 
extra  cxe  O  .ije  puppies  at  ^xo  ax.d  ^is  each.  One  »hiae  ttm'te 
«nh  ptlifuw  ears. 


GEO.  A.  TRACY, 

Willimantic,  Conn. 


DACHSHUNDS 


THOROUGHBRED    DACHSHL'^DS  frtm   imported  stock; 
*     puppies  and  gn>«-n  stxtck.    Pedi^ieea  and  particulars  in<n  iA*. 
Bkii,  McOrcror,  io«a. 


DOG  REMEDIES 


/^REOGEK— The  ideal  antiseptic  disinfectant  and  cennidde.  on- 
^^  surpassed  for  general  household  disinfection.  Kills  lleas  (.n 
dogs«  cures  manf  e  and  other  parasitic  skin  diseases  of  dtigs  and  cat^. 
Circular  free.    W.  J.  MaJtTui  Chsmical  Co.,  Kankakee,  111. 


DOG  TRAINER 


BERT  W.  CONNER 

COTTON  PLANT,  MISS. 

Trainer  of  Gentlemen's  Shooting  Dogs 

This  season  will  handle  for  late  trials  only. 

Pointers  and  Setters  Wanted 
To  Thoroughly  Train 


PLENTY  OF  GAME 


V.  a  SMITH 


Mairdell,  Marybnd 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


FOR   SALE 

All  of  my  EnffUsh  setter  brood  bitches,  also  some  M^  chssed 

Champ.  Rodfield  puppies,  langicff  from  two  to  ten  months  okL 

Send  for  list.  

EDWARD  RAIMER,  Danville,  lU. 

pINE  SHOOTING  DOGS  at  $40  each.  English  Setters,  fne 
^  hunters.  Two  especially  well-broken  ones  ior  sale  at  $410  each, 
cash.    C.  S.  Fksbl,  Bruce  Lake,  Ind. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES,  whelped  Manrh  30,  finest  breed- 
ing, handsome,  $ao  each,  either  sex;  naif  expcess  rate.    Eo.  i  • 
Habbrlsim,  McPheraon,  Kan. 


HANDSOME  PUPPIES,  seven  months  old,  sire  and  dan  cu't 
be  beat  on  quail.    Jomk  W.  Pbakcs,  Geoiseiown»  Ohk. 


RRKSPONDING 


WITH  ADVER1ISES8  PLEAS!  MENTION  OUTINO 


^LiiyJ^i 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


FOXHOUNDS 


^^NE  of  my  clients,  a  prominent  dog 
fancier,  has  several  foxhounds  that 
he  wishes  to  sell  at  once.  Thes&  dogs 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  on  all  kinds 
of  game,  and  are  bargains  at  the  prices 
asked.    HERBERT  WHYTE  of  Outing. 

T^IGHTY  thonnic^ly  broken  American  Foxhounds^  two  to  four 
'^  yean  old  (Sfaaner  and  Taylor  strains),  that  know  how  and  where 
to  bant  fox,  woli.  bear,  and  deer,  and  are  fast  drivers  and  trailers  ; 
enclose  stamp  for  catalogue.  J .  How  ard  Tayior,  Farmers'  Hotel, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOX  TERRIERS 


piVE  DOLLARS  APIECE,  to  reduce  quickly,  thirty  hixh-class 
^  pedisrreed  Fox  Terriers,  all  ages^  this  includes  good  brood 
bitches  by  Veracity,  Daddy,  Vis-a-vis,  and  other  noted  sires. 
Hayward  Walker,  La  Grange,  111. 

WIRE  AND  SMOOTH   FOX  TERRIERS 

Boston  Terriers  for  sale,  all  ages ;  prices  reasonable. 

FRANK  0.  HOGAN,  152  West  Main  Street,  Loubvillep  Ky. 


FRENCH  BULLDOGS 


FRENCH    BULLDOGS 

Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  for  sale— registered  stock. 
FRANCOIS  AT  STUD 
F.  J.  BRISTOL.  XI  Broadway,  New  York 


IRISH  TERRIERS 


IRISH  TERRIERS  AT  STUD  AND  FOR  SALE 

Best  of  breeding.    Send  for  stud  card  and  list  of  winnings. 

XEOQUQIS  KXHIZLS 

SvBaet  Ledre  Tiarm      -      -      -      firaiiiinghan,  Maas. 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS— Exhibition,  companions,  etc.;  winners 
^  at  all  shows.  Major  Richardson,  Carnoustie,  Forfarshire, 
Scothnd. 


KENNELS 


Collies  and  Bull  Terriers 

The  most  popular  strains.  A  terrier  dog,  eighteen  months  old,  for 
sale.  A  fine  33-pound  dog,  no  faults,  pure  white,  price  $18.  Pup- 
pies of  each  breed;  243  eggs,  strain^  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.    Catalogue. 

V.  V.  KULP,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


POINTERS 


/^NE  of  our  subscribers  has  placed  in  my  hands  to  sell,  his  liver 
^^  and  white  pointer  dog,  four  years  old,  with  instructions  to  sell 
at  |6o.  I  consider  this  dog  at  tne  price  named  a  decided  bargain. 
Hkrbbrt  Whitb  of  Outing. 


IF  TAKEN  AT  EIGHT  WEEKS 

will  sell  the  bes^  blooded  puppies  that  the  world  produces  at  $5.50  to 
faoxo.  We  have  them  at  all  times.  Will  send  to  subscribers  of  this 
magatine  without  a  cent,  reference,  or  C.  O.  D.  Fifty  to  ship  in 
October. 

DIAMOND  POINTER  KENNELS,  Ugusport,  Ind. 


W  B   K  N 


COSEESPOMDING 


POMERANIANS 


Lakewood  Pomeranians 

Breeders  of  high'Class  Pomeranians  offer  some  very  fine  puppies 
for  sale.    Stud  service. 

44  Vest  84th  Street,  New  York     


RABBIT  HOUNDS 


POR  SALE— Extra  trained  Rabbit  and  Foxhounds;  also  Bird 
^    dogs.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    J.  J.  Kurtz,  Vintage,  Pa. 

RUSSIAN  VOLFHOUNDS 

VALLEY  FARMS  KENNELS 

Stmslmry.  Sutf  ord  Co.,  Gcnn. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 

The  most  magnificent  dogs  that  live. 
Pups  and  grown  dogs  from  our  cham- 
pions for  sale. 

Send  for  catalogue  D. 

Thoroughbred  poultry.  Saddle  horses 
and  pomes. 


STUD  DOGS 


AT  STUD 

MALLWYD  PRINCE 


dire— maiiwya  rnnce  oy  Maiiwya  james  £..,  30,373 — rnncess  . 
II.    Dam— Mallwyd  Bess  by  Mallwyd  IMnce— Heather  Juno. 

FEE,  $20.00 

JOE  LEVIS,  Greenwich,  Conn, 

HORSES 


a  bargain  to  close  out  a  partnership.  Can  be  seen  at  M.  S.  King's 
stable,  Glenville  track.  For  particulars  address  D.  W.  Hollowat, 
Akron^O^ 

pOR  SALE— Baron  Wilkes  Sullions.  I  have  six  sons  of  Baron 
*■  Wilkes  out  of  high-class  mares  by  Mambrino  Patchen,  Mam- 
brino  King.  Stamboul.  Wellington,  and  Eldorado.  They  are  all 
sound,  good  sue,  handsome,  and  fast.  Their  breeding  and  indi- 
viduality will  please  the  most  particular.  A.  C  Hawkims,  Lancas- 
ter, Mass. 


prbdi 

will  offer  a  bargain. 
Montreal,  Can. 


generations 
Address  Cvrillb  Laukin,  439  Mance  Street, 


CADDLE  HORSES  of  both  classea  for  sale ;  vis.,  the  walk,  trot, 
*^    and  canter,  and  the  easy  riding  Kentucky  gaited  horse.    Gfla  L. 


Clark,  aaa  £.  Main  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 


HORSE  REMEDIES 


T*UTTLE'S  ELIXER  is  known  on  every  track,  in  every  tnining 
stable  and  in  every  first-clasa  breeding  establishment  in  the 
country  as  being  the  best  and  only  really  reliable  body  wash  for 
horses.  It  removes  all  stiffness  and  soreness,  allays  inflammation 
and  produces  suppleness.  It  is  equally  effective  as  a  leg  wash. 
Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders— A  specific  for  impure  blood 
and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom.  Send  at  once  for  our  100-page 
book,  •*  Veterinary  Experiences,"  which  we  mail  free.  Dr.  S.  A. 
Tunxs,  43  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SADDLES 


I^ENTUCKY  SADDLES  made  on  our  celebrated  Patent  solid 
'^  Leather  Tree— the  only  genuine.  Pliable  and  tough,  wears  a 
life  time.  Easy  for  horse  and  rider.  Fits  an/  horse's  back. 
Warranted  not  to  hurt.  Wholesale  prices  direct  nrom  producer  to 
conauiner.  |8.so  to  S18.S0,  according  to  the  kind  and  nze.  Write 
for  full  description,  illustrated,  sent  free,  with  many  recommoida- 
tions  from  well  pleased  riders.  W.  U.  Dzllxmgbam  &  Co.,  W 
Main,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WITH 


ADVEKTI9SKS 


P  L  B  A 


M  B  N  T  I  O  N 


OUTI) 


,TT  -Toa  TmammcE 


W»  SAIE-TAMTED 

FOR  SALE 

ABiMi^&iA  for  Some  One 

I     TW  ^^^  Pn^  ^tiii,  Mfc  Bi  kmk,  1—  »d 

an  ll  •"!.    ..      .    l^lT     •   '        • 

I  niiMii  °i^  If 

I       FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


'•>cL^E  -u^rr-s  cn=i"5Tc.T-j 


VANTED 

^  lim.  Inn  Rifc.  Oc^^  PbAb  Ga^  C^h.  * 
^*  A-  E.  JEXEDIS. 

it.jiofc.OH*^n-. 


CALIFORNIA 


AGASiSIZ  HALL 

Is  ai  boys'  preparatory  school  in  the  Sifora  Nevada  Monntafais.  Its 
boya  are  encouraged  to  ride,  row,  swim,  fish,  hunt,  trap,  snowshoe, 
a«  oarof-door  aids  toward  develoinnff  healthy  manhood. 

Alta,  Placer  County. 

The  Harvard  School  (military) 

An  Eofltsh  Classical  boardimr  and  day  school  for  boys.    Refer- 
ence  :    Cnas.  W.  Elliot,  LL.D.,  President  Harvard  University. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Trye,  Prcs.  pro  tern.  U.  S.  Senate. 
GsKBinnLLB  C.  Emery,  A.B.,  Head  Master.  Los  Angeles. 


CANADA 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 

LIMITED 

Temperance  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

Affiliated  widi  the  University  of  Toronto.  Patrons— Governor- 
General  of  Canada  and  Lieut.-boveroor  of  Ontario.  The  most  suc- 
cessful veterinanr  institution  in  America.  All  experienced  teachers. 
Fee  i6s  per  session.  Session  begins  October  z6.  Apply  Principal, 
ANDREW  SMITH,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Toronto, 


COLORADO 


Loretto  Academy 


Instruction  in  all  brandies.    Under  the  management  of  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto.    Girls'  school. 

Puebk),  comer  Tenth  and  Elizabeth  Streets. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  KING  SCHOOL 

Collese  or  business  preparation.  Attention  given  to  ph^cal  cul- 
ture ana  manual  training.  Special  care  for  young  boys.  Refers  to 
Dean  of  Yale  College.  Ten  boarding  pupils.   Illustrated  catalogue. 

H.  U.  King,  Principal.  Stamford. 

Greenwich  Academy  •4,«°'Xi'lSJfSi&.^ISS 

of  school  and  home  Hfe  for  b'>Y8  of  all  ages.  Thoroufirh  mental, 
moral  and  physical  training,  ana  sympathetic,  individual  attention. 
Young  b3y8  given  special  care.    Twenty-third  year  under  present 

Principal.    Highest  references  from  patrons.    One  hour  from  New 
'ork.    Circulars  and  full  particulars. 
J.  H.  Root.  Principal.  Greenwich. 

The  Ridge 

A  home  school  for  boys.  College  preparation  a  specialty.  William 
G.  Brinsmaob.  Washington,  Litchfield  Co. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  young  men  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  the   United  States   Naval  Academy,  all  tlie  principal 
ollcges  and  univeraities,  and  for  direct  commission  in  the  Army, 
Nav3r,  and  Marine  Corps.    For  further  information,  address 
E.  SwAVXLV,  Headmaster. 

Washington,  aQa6  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W. 


ILLINOIS 


TODD  SEAUNARY  FOR  BOYS 

PIPTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

An  ideal  school  near  Chicago.  Des'gned  especially  for  boys  of 
the  public  school  age.  Located  in  most  elevated  town  in  Illinois. 
No  serious  sickness  in  fifty  yeara.  We  educate  the  whole  boy.  Send 
for  prospeclns,  and  come  to  see  us. 

NoBLB  H  ILL,  Principal .  Woodstock. 


IOWA 


gymnasiums:  atl.Ietic  field.  Iowa  College  School  of  Music.  Iowa 
College  Academy.  M  inora  TRrsBLOOD,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
J.  H .  T.  Main,  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Dam.  F.  Bradlby,  President. 

Grinnell. 

MARYLAND 

Charlotte  Hall  School  *SSlL!"aS!SiulSSS^5 

at  the  historic  *'  Cool  Springs."    Instruction  in  mathematical,  busi- 
ness, scientific,  and  classical  course.    Military  discipline.    Board 
and  tuition  $i6o. 
G.  M.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

St.  Mary's  County,  Charlotte  Hall. 

MISSOURI 

Bishop  Robertson  Hall 

Episcopal.  Established  i874>  Boarding  and  day  sdiool  (or  girls. 
Re-opens,  D.  V.,  September  lo,  igoa.  Ask  for  prospectus  H. 
Apply  to 

Sister  Supbrigr. 

St.  Louis,  1607-1617  South  Compton  Avenue. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Miss  Hall's  School 

Pittsfleld,  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  a  handsome  estate  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Girls  are  given 
an  outdoor  life,  a  college  preparatory  or  a  general  education  by  a 
carefully  diosen  faculty.    For  catalogue  address 

Miss  Mira  H.  Hall,  Principal 

THE  WABAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

PREPARES  FOR  ANY  COLLEGE  OR 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

Tlioroughness  in  everything  our 'motto.  Individual  instraction, 
carefully  directed  gymnasium,  and  outdoor  sports.  •  Wholesome  life 
and  manly  discipline. 

J .  H .  Pilsbury,  A.M  .,  PrindpaL  Waban. 


rr 


^  i  •  ^^v 


WlLUSTON    SEMINART,    AT    BASTHAIIP- 

TON,  Mass.,  haviiur  Ample  endowment, 
offers  moderate  terms  to  its  patrons  and 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  equipment 
and  instruction.  Ten  permanent  Instrtict- 
ors,  in  well  defined  departments,  assisted 
bv  other  teachers,  permit  small  recitation 
divisions.  Classical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments. School  cottage  in  charge  of  master. 

Thirty  acres  of  ground;  gymnasium  and  atb- 
letic  field;  astronomical  observatory ;  chemicalt 
biological  and  physical  labontonea.     For  eita- 

REV.  JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  A.  M-  PrteciRaL 
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A  School       ^^ 
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Free  Scholarships 

vblch,  thronrh  thB  nDsmsIlT  Df  tlie  ronudsn,  w* 
have  beea  ■lile  tii  offer,  are  ilmuit  eibkuiMd,  ud, 
on    tbo  tlilTUsth  of  H«pCembfr,  tile  oSar  wUl  be 

Withdrawn. 


LoconiottTe,  SUtlne  and  'Teitlle 

BMClNBEtjlftG 

He>tln(,  Ventilation  uid  Plomblng.    Iiutmetloa 
In  Mmchanlcat  Drawing  vltb  uch  oonrea. 

1  Examination  rrrdltf  acrrpfcdtoiranl  Zla^raa 
In  Jlcftdent  Jechnical  ArAtxil. 

1  Handliook,  dticTibing  tourtt:  mtthodi,  and 
regular  t«rnu,  majr  be  had  on  appHcation. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

BOSTON,    HAat. 


MICHIGAN 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Will  oprn  lor  iulwentT-iiilh  TOT  September  IT.   Thiiiiilhaco 

to  Ihe  prewalion  ol  itudenu  lor  the  Iodine  collerEi.    It  ilio  pic- 
paieslor  Wcit  Point.  Annapolis,  or  for  buiineu.    For ciciloKiie 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

17S1.1M2 

la-id  TKir  will  open  oo  Wcdneidar.  September  ij,  igto.     For 
ouloEue,  wiih  pimphlel  o[  viewi,  addreu 
HARLAN  P.  AMEM.  Principal.  Eitler. 

Holderness  School  ,^XTai  «h:;rniS"B*"Ji?j3aSd 

healthful  localion.     IniJividua]  altciitlon.     Hmnastiim  and  new 
ilhleiic  field  and  runmnEUack.    Moderate  lemu.    CaialoEue. 
Kc,  Loi-IN  WtnilEK.  M,A..  Keclor. Plymaulh. 


SOUTH  ORANGE 

A  day  ud  bonlinc  Khool  iHuated  In  th 
•ilbla  lanr-6'n  mUiBIei  at  New  Vorli.    Hon 
die  oldot  maniiooi  In  the  Oraucei,  i 
■chDot.    TliF  eaDti  coTcn  >ii  acnt.  bn  iMcb  ai 
boiUinc,  the  leiuili  coun*.  and  baOcdiall  fieUi.     A  hone  ir 


Mrs.  L.  M.  BRYANT,  Principil 


Princeton  Preparatory  School 

The  advaatacea  of  ipeeialixatkin  in  cducatioiiaKaffratat  in  a 
odber  iphereofhmnanacdvicr-  Thiaachool  bexcWsnelytDTb-' 
older  than  fouitEen.  who  are  preparinc  for  collece.  Sooe  nl  i 
capecial  fatuiTi  of  tbeplan:  No  tinewaitedinimrHividiDidjr 
iDdividualinnmclioiiai  from  a  tutor;  no  bOTillKp) hack caun<i. 
hsnied  beouK  of  hli  ctaaanatri' oerda,  A  ne^ — i_ij._ii 
the  best  method  of  aacertalninff  if  our  m  "^ 
For  illuatialeddTTuliraddnH 


Freehold  Military  School 

For  Toonv  bori  0DI7;  Sto  t6mn.   '~ 


natuR.    Sctniu 


The  Katherine  L.  Maltby  School 

Reiukreipeniei  lisa.  All  die  adrantacei  of  New  York  CitT. 
Thorouch  iniDurtion.  CoUcse  preparation.  Special  nmualupp'ir' 
tonitiei.     A  delightful  achool  fife.     Lihen]  privllwdr    tiiri]p<aD 


ST.  DAVID'S  HALL 

idaolkra  of  Ipnited  number  of  bora.    Idealanlhohb 


Dwlght  School 

Twenlr-thiid  Tor  oper 


'  V«k  CitT.  IS  Weu  ud  SveiL 


Miss  Keller's  Day  Schools 

Main  Sdiool  for  Girli,  is  West  tsth  Street. 
Boyj'  ColieBC-Pieparatorr  School,  6)»  Madn 
Tuedo  Park  School,  Tuiedo  Pari  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  T.  Tileston  Greene 


ijcaodartatatdenti. 

w  York  Cilv,  )i  r  Weat  Sid  Sir 


iNyack 
Military 
icademy 


NYACK-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

(Twenty-nine  milci  from  New  Vork  City.) 
A   SELECT  military  boarding  achool  tor  boyg,  sitoated  in  one  of  the  most 

all  sports.  tni:liiding  boaliOE,  swimoimB,  tennis,  and  Bolf-    ■^ponnnity 
for  boys  wbo  need  extra  stady.    Pall  Term,  September  i;tb.     New  Cadeii 
report  September  151b. 
FOR    PROSPECTUS    ADDRESS   THR    SUPERINTENDENT 


ifV E B^T I SEM E N T S~~OF  O U  T I 


In  the  followinir  courses  for  horns  studv,  under  the 
direction  of  specialists:  Illustrating.  Advertisemert- 
writingr.  Caricature.  Journalism,  Proofreadir^:.  Bork. 
Veeploff,  Stenoflnraphy,  and  Practical  Electriaty.^  We 
tnist  you  for  tuition  until  we  secure  for  you  a  position. 
We  advertise  all  over  the  country  for  positions  for  cur 
students.  In  Ilhistratingr  and  AdvertisenMnt-writint:  we 
find  market  for  our  students'  wcrk.  In  writing  for  full 
particuhrs  mention  subject  you  wiith  to  sturdy.  Corres- 
PONDFNCB  Institute  OP  Amsrica.  BoxCSi  Scnnton, 
Pa.    AVw  VorJk  Office,  ISO  Nassau  St. 


Peekskill  Military  Academy 


Sixty-eishth  year  began  Sep- 
tember i8.  Prepares  for  col- 
leges and  Government  schoob. 
Thorough  business  course. 
U.S.  anny  officer  detailed  by 
War  Department.  New  and 
fully  equipped  gymnasium. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  ap- 
ply to  ThB  PRIKaPALS. 

Peekskill-on-Hudson. 


THE    HORACE    MANN   SCHOOLS 

OF    THB 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Kindergarten^  Elementary  and  High  School. 
New  and  handsomely  appointed  building.    Superior  equipment 
for  Physical  Culture.  Science,  Art.  and  Manual  Training.    College 
>rv>»ra/iMc  a  sp.ciedtv.    A  limited  number  cf  new  pupils  will  be 
receiTed.    lUustnted  circular  sent  on  application . 

Samvsx.  T.  Dutton,  a.  M.,  Supt.  Broadway  and  xaoth  St. 

The  Classical  School  for  Girls 

Boardiiv  and  day  pupils.  Special  work  in  music,  literature,  art, 
and  languages.  College  certificates.  Gymnasium,  social  recreation , 
home  care.    Summer  travel  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Hbxjbn  M.  Sgovixxb.  ^  „., .    . 

New  York  City,  2042  Fifth  Avenue. 


Wilson  School  for  Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  all  luiivenities.  Ideal  and  healthful 
location  on  one  of  the  most  oeautiful  heights  of  the  Hudson.  New 
gymnasium  ;  golf  and  tennis.    Limited  to  twenty-five. 

BsNj.  Lbb  Wilson,  Head  Master.  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

with  an  honest  and  honorable  record  of  eighhr-eight  years,  invites 
your  attention  to  it  as  a  school  of  to-day.  There  is  a  little  book 
about  it— when  you  have  read  it  you  may  wish  to  seek  further  ac- 
quaintance. We  are  a  little  particular  ourselves,  and  require  ref- 
erences. New  gymnasium.  Senior  cottage.  Steam  heat,  electric 
lishL  Military  training.  Athletics  of  all  sorts.  Genuine  heme 
life.  Ossinmg-on-Hudson. 

Rockland  MiUtary  Academy  i^„'S.«ul^«»1: 

Our  school  gives  boys  what  they 
need  at  a  critical  tirae^  develops 
backbone,  trains  the  mmd,  builds 
character  ;  ^d  year ;  1$  States  rep- 
resented. Electric  lights,  steam 
heat,  baths,  gymnasium,  athletics, 
bowling-alleys,  etc.  Ten  instruc- 
tors. Prepares  for  college,  West 
Point,  Annapolis,  and  ousiness. 
Formerly  wuUty  known  as  Rock' 
land  College. 
E.  E.  &  B.  C.  FsKNCH.  Principals. 

Nyack-on-nudson  (25  miles  from  New  York  City). 


AncfiiiKdrtlSt 

If  70a  hAre  a  liking  or  a  natural  talent  f  oH 
drawing,  cut  thin  oat  and  mall  It  with( 
your  name  and  addrf^s,  and  get  a  Free^ 
,Mnipl«  I<e  M>n  Circalar  with  lerrns.] 
Mrticttlars and  twenty  portraits  of  well- 
known  new»pap<  r  artlstsand  lllnstraiors. 


W  H  S  ■ 


•  or  <ABICATtHK.llC««««i  WmM  MI«.,  R.  T.  (||i 


COREESrONDIHG  WITH 


OHIO 

KENYON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Cambicr,  Ohio 

"The  beauty  spot  of  the  world,"  dewlopa  manly  Christian 
character,  mental  strer^i^th,  bodily  vigor.  Six'.y  acres  of  gnnnds, 
golf  links,  r  d  complete  gymnasium.  Preparation  lor  all  collcgrs  or 
business.    Seventy^inth  year.    For  catalogue  address 

C.  N.  WYANT,  Senior  Regent,  Gambier,  Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA 


CHELTENHAM 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Pre-eminent  as  a  college  preparatory  school  under  miUtaiy  d'ji- 
dpline.  High  and  healthfully  located.  Extensively  impn>vrd. 
Increased  facilities.  Rates— Lower  school,  ^soo;  upper  aclHH)!, 
f6oo.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Rev.  John  D.  Skilton.  A.M.,  Principal.  Og«-knt». 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Located  in  the  "garden  spot "  of  the  State,  surrounded  with  beau- 
tiful  scenery,  and  near  cheap  and  abundant  markets.  Prepanrd  iso 
boys  for  14  different  colleges  in  the  last  live  years.  Admits  to  many 
coUeges  on  certificate.  Thorough  training.  Furnished  rooms  with 
steam  heat  and  electric  light.  Good  boarding.  Free  text  books. 
Use  of  library,  girmnasium.  athletic  field,  etc.    Terms,  ^as  per  year. 


ThADDBUSG.  HbLM,  A.M..    \  pri«-InaU 

Edwin  M.  Hartman,  A.M.,/*^""'^*P»"- 


Lancaster. 


TEXAS 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS.  GOVERNMENT  HILL. 

West  Texas  Military  Academy 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  physical, 
and  military  training  of  boys.  Prepares  boys  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly for  business  life,  for  college,  or  for  West  Point.  Govern- 
ment commandant.  Terais  reasonable.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton  Roads  Military  Academy 

Incorporated.  On  historic  Hampton  Roads,  near  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. Prepares  for  colleges  and  government  schools.  Classical, 
scientific.  English,  and  commercial  courses.  Surroundings  beautiful, 
healthful,  renned.  Modem  conveniences  and  equipment.  Cadet 
ofRcere  commissioned  by  governor.  Boating,  fishtng,  bathing,  and 
other  outdoor  recreation.    Terms,  $400.    Illustrated  catalr)gue. 

Col.  £.  W.  HuFFMAM,  President.  Newport  News. 

Staunton 
Military  Academy 

An  ideal  "home"  school  for  manly  lx>ys. 
Boys  from  10  to  18  yeare  old  prepared  for  G</v- 
cmment  academies,  universities,  or  busirMSS. 
Superb  climate.    High  moral  tone.    Indivi/Iuiil 

3l  instruction.    Military  training  develops  pn^miit- 

^^ness,  health,  manly  carriage. 

Charges  $300.    Handsr>me  catalogue  free. 

Capt.  VM.  H.  KABLE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Staunton. 
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ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


Noah  Webster 


Noah  Webster  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  studying  words.  In  his 
time  he  knew  more  about  their  meanings,  their  uses,  their  derivations 
and  their  spellings  than  any  other  man.  To-day  a  man  doesn't  have 
to  know  much  about  words  to  get  along.  If  he  has  a  dictionary  he 
can  find  out  all  he  needs  to  know  and  a  good  deal  more. 

What  Noah  Webster  did  for  the  dictionary  industry  other  men 
have  done  in  other  lines.  Only,  the  results  of  their  work  have  never 
been  published.  I  know  a  man,  for  instance,  who  knows  so  much 
about  fishes  that  he  calls  them  by  their  first  names  (when  they've  got 
any).  I  know  another  man  who  knows  so  much  about  catching  fish 
that  one  morning  before  breakfast  he  caught — well,  that's  his  story. 

Just  so,  I  know  a  score  of  men  who  are  well  informed  in  their 
various  lines :  Automobile  enthusiasts  who  operated  machines  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  that  is  away  back  in  the  automobile  world  ;  hunters  and 
trappers  and  guides  and  explorers  and  naturalists  and  other  nature 
loving  and  nomadic  persons  who  have  learned  a  great  deal  and  forgotten 
little ;  golfers  and  racquet  and  tennis  players  and  cross  country  runners 
and  athletes  and  physical  culture  exponents  and  swimmers  who  are 
skilful  and  full  of  information  ;  sailors  and  scullers  and  yachtsmen  who 
have  lived  their  lives  on  the  water ;  photographers  who  are  expert  in 
everything  from  wet  plates  to  bromide  enlargements ;  and  a  few  others. 

These  men  are  glad  to  tell  me  what  they  know,  and  they  perform 
the  same  duty  for  me  that  Noah  Webster  did  for  a  man  who  wants  to 
know  something  about  a  word. 

Aside  from  this  large  circle  of  acquaintances  (some  are  closer 
acquaintances  than  others,  but  all  of  them  seem  inclined  to  help  me), 
I  have  other  sources  of  information.  I  have  a  staff  of  bright  young 
men  who  are  continually  hunting  through  magazines  and  books  and 
through  my  correspondence  for  things  which  are  likely  to  be  wanted 
again.  They  have  an  eye  for  information  just  as  a  well-trained  reporter 
has  a  nose  for  news.  Their  work  is  carefully  filed  away  where  it  is 
immediately  available,  and  the  result  is  that  a  great  many  questions 
^•'^^  I  am  asked  can  be  answered  correctly  and  quickly  within  a 
forty  feet  from  my  desk. 


\xr 
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I  cite  these  things  to  show  that  I  am  a  professional  information 
gatherer.  It  is  my  trade  and  I  work  at  it,  I  am,  consequently,  in  a 
position  to  answer  almost  any  question  that  is  asked  me ;  if  I  don't 
know,  I  will  find  out.  And  I  never  have  made  and  never  will  make  a 
charge  for  giving  information. 

Why  do  I  follow  this  singular  and  apparently  non-remunerative 

calling  ?     Because  I  am  paid  by  the  Publisher  of  Outing  to  do  so. 

He  gives  me  office  room  and  plenty  of  help.     It  is  his  idea  that  my 

work  is  well  worth  while  if  I   am   rendering  a  service   to   Outing 

subscribers.     I  have  a  scrap  book  which  is  full  of  nice  things  people 

have    said    about    me    and    about  Outing.      Throughout    all    of  my 

correspondence  (sometimes  it  amounts  to  over  a  hundred  letters  a  day) 

there  runs  a  pleasing  tone  of  good  will  and  satisfaction.     Thus,  the 

Publisher  is  willing  to  pay  me.     My  work  is  producing  good   will 

toward  him  and  toward  Outing.     Good  will  is  priceless. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  I  cannot  answer  all  the  questions 
which  come  to  me.  That  is,  some  persons  do  not  subscribe  to  or 
regularly  purchase  Outing.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  supply  information 
to  non-subscribers  or  to  those  who  are  not  registered  with  the  Publisher 
as  regular  purchasers.  It  wouldn't  be  fair,  and  the  Publisher  insists 
upon  my  observance  of  the  limitation.  A  great  many  people  have 
subscribed  to  Outing  merely  to  get  the  use  of  my  services.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  for  them  ;  but  they  more  than  got  their  money's 
worth  in  the  magazine  itself. 

There  are  many  other  branches  of  my  work  aside  from  hunting 
up  facts  and  answering  questions.  I  often  act  as  a  broker  for  Outing 
subscribers,  buying  and  selling  their  chattels  and  real  estate.  Nothing 
from  dog-muzzles  to  country  places  is  too  large  or  too  small  for  me  to 
handle.  (Speaking  of  dog-muzzles,  I  have  done  a  considerable 
brokerage  in  dogs,  lately  )  Besides,  I  arrange  and  care  for  tours  and 
trips;  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  be  of 
use  to  Outing  subscribers. 

I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear.  But  let  me  repeat:  There  is 
no  charge  for  my  service,  but  it  is  open  only  to  Outing  subscribers  and 
to  regular  purchasers  of  Outing.  I  have  booklets  describing  my  work 
more  fully.     They,  too,  are  free.     Write  for  them. 

Herbert     Whyte 

of  OuTiKG,  239  Fifth  Aveiiiie,  New  Yofk 
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SPALDING'S 

Official  Foot  Ball  Guide 

THE  GUIDE  for  season  cf  1902  will  be  better  than  ever.  It  is  the 
only  publication  containing  the  official  rules  under  which  every  game 
of  foot  ball  is  played,  and  will  be  in  great  demand  during  the  season. 

Besides  the  half-tone  illustrations  of  every  leading  team  in  the  country  (over 

80  pages  of  half-tones),  embracing  portraits  of  over  2000  players,  it  will 
contain  a  fund  of  general  foot  ball  information,  comprising 
chapters  on  Foot  Ball  for  Beginners,  Foot  Ball  for 
Spectators,  Requisites  for  the  Game,  the  Ethicat  Func- 
tions of  Foot  Ball,  All-American  Team,  Foot  Ball  in 
the  South,  Western  Foot  Ball,  Comments  on  the  New 

Rules,  Records  of  college  and  school  teams  for  1901, 

and  other  interesting  information. 

Club  Managers  and  all  ihose  who  play  Foot  Ball  should  send  a  postal 

tor  a  copy  of  Spalding's  Catalogue,  which  contains  full  information  on 

every  article  required  for  the  game.    Many  new  things  in  the  catalogue 


Edited  by 
Walter  Camp 
Ready  A^ig.  30 


on  Fool  Ball  that  players  ought  to  know  of. 

A.     G.    SPALDING    6,    BROS. 

.W  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


^nAs  Im  a  dandy 
yxing  cocktailsV 

Klub 

)CKTAILS 


c&-f\    do    it 
fust  as  well 


L 


Pour  ov«r  lumps  of  Ice.  ■tra.fn  &nd  serve 

EVEH  KBtt^  BEWAPE  OF  miTATJONS 

G.   F.    HEUBLEIN   (^   BR.O. 

I     HAR.TFOIU> 


KEW  YORJC 


Miss  Tiffin  s  Tea  Tablets 

BiKli  erate.  Hick  rrlc^  Ctjiam-luUx  Kaat-twet. 
deaa.  ImmUau-so  TtblMi  la  Box  WU  Make  IM 
Cat*  »t  TM.  Exact  Qaaatltr  ta**nt  letatiay. 


U 


THE 
eul 


ID  of  MISS  TIFFIN'S  TEA  TABLETS 


^JfS: 


nwU  milonn  bevoKC.  MISS  TIFFIN'S  T£A  TA^ 
LETS  ■■«  inlendcd  lor  Iht  HOME,  (or  Mvtlen  on  LAND 
or  SEA.  Forlhe  ARllYind  NAVY.  lor  YACHTING,  CAMP- 
ISd.  PICNICING.  AUTOMOblLINr,.  BICYCLING. 
unACHlNGudmiNTING.IorFAIKSandTIFFlNS.  FOR 
EVERY  PLACE  WHERE  BEVERAGES  ARE  SERVED. 
Fric*Fiflf(sa)CnUtttri**.   StKimltriuHrdnnbmiat. 

BARNES  «  CO..  P.  O.SlsHoivl.NswYork 


The  Gorham  Co. 

desires  to  call  attention  to  the 

Gorham 

S I LV  E  R 

Polish 

IN  CAKE  FORM 

A  novel  preparation  designed 
for  the  perfect  polishing  and 
cleaning  of  silverware.  It  gives 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the 
minimum  of  effort,  is  guaran- 
teed to  contain  no  harmful 
ingredient  and  to  be  the  most- 
economical  polish  on  the  market 

Price  15  cent!  a  package 


le  M  yourjcwt^cn  ,  •end  15  oa 
in  Kinip«  for  i  ample  picluge  to 

The  Gorham  Co. 

Broidwiy  tf  Ijch  SliErt,  New  Vork 


Watch  Protection 


The  Jas.  Boss  Stiffened  Gold  Watch  Cases  are  an  improretnent 
on  solid  gold  cases.  They  are  stronger  and  won't  bend  or  dmt- 
Madc  of  two  Uyen  of  gold,  with  a  layer  of  stiffening  metal 
between,  welded  together  into  one  solid  sheet.  The  outside 
layer  contains  more  gold  than  can  be  woi^  off 
!   for  which  a  Jaa.  Boas   Case    ia 


BOSS 
itch  Cases 


□dard  by  all  jewelers.    They  are 

:asc9  in  appearance  and  si^e,  but 

II  luwcr  m  unt-c.      ijnu't  accept  any  case  said  to  be  '-juet 

bas  good     as  tbe  Boss.     Look  for  the  Keystone  tradc- 

f  mark.     Send  for  booklet.  , 

Tbe  KayrtoM  W«tch  Casa  Caapaar,  PhtUiMphU.  ' 


1 

ent     ■ 

nu  m 

ide      ■ 

£  I 


HAKOERFOLD 

HTGIENIC 
TINDERWEAR 


I>*allds,AtUctti,l 


HARDERFOLD  ^BRIC  CO 

TKOT,  W.  T. 


The  Pure  Food  Company's 

EGG  FLAKE 

Is  Just   the  thing   to   add   to   vour  suppHes  v^lIe 
camping  out,  or  hunting  or  fUUng.    EGG  FLAKE 
Is  the  vtiola  egg,  evaporatod.      It  Is  tho  real  thing. 
HOT  A   3UBSTTTUTE.     Send  (or   a  sample,   and  for  i 
copT  of  Mrs,  Sarah  Tyson  Roror'i  Cook  Book,  vhich 
will  tell  you  how  lo  use  it. 

THE  FVRE  FOOD  COMPANY 

79  Wanwn  S«TMt.  N«w  York  City.  N.  r. 


IF  YOU  miEND  ro  BUILD ;;.",  ™ ;:;; 


:oLoraAL  Houses,  thim  t 


^£.  iwl'tn  ID  •HM.bU  t>r*a  Ucll]l«l°'^lSTc^Hn^t1 

InHDAda.  C«DiplclrptuurD«kayDf()w<l«lfiqlitf£lw<l,  A 
L  S.CWLD,AKUtact,toMB  2B,«2  NewStrMl.lM 


I  ? 

I    Read  Outing  Liners  | 

i  P>t«  8-9-10  S 


EB^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


About  one 
drink  Cocoa  and  enjoy 
good  health. 

The  other  nine  tenths  drink 
Coffee  or  Tea  and  wonder 
what  ails  them. 

Join  the  healthy  tenth  by 
drinking  Cocoa. 

Why  not  get  the  Best- 

Costs  no  more  than  others  ami 
)Qur  grocer  sells  it. 
DaiVt  let  voup  dtiUfipti  a^aiiiM 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


Keep  Vp  With  the  Times 


meriu  of  the 


n  luiv*  exuDlnnl  Iptotha 


SAVAGE 


Abaolulaly  Safe.  Strong— t  SKoolr, 
ruttxt  Tr>|»ctory 


Alio  KMleit  and  Moat  BSectWe  Ri(l>  MsDufBctnred. 

-  >ry  rlSe  thorouKhljr  gunntced      Awa 

■'   "'''' n  competii 


1  wlih  all  othci 


HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPORTING  RIFLES 

Conatructed  to  ahoot  ilx  lUttmt  earteUgta,  or  tna;  be  aaed  ai  a  ilnsle  ahot  vkhotit  Ihc  dlghtcit  changa 
ID  ths  mechaniam.     Adapted  for  UlY*  ■><  IBEll  lUM.    -yi  and  f-jo  Callbren. 


WriU/irr  nm  lUuilraUi  Calm/tflt  T. 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CO..  Vtica,  N.  Y.,  V.  S.  A. 


Stewards   of   Sporting   Clubs. 
Game  Keepers.  Etc. 

An  Opporttmiiy 

To  Ma  fie 
Ejctra   Money 


GRAPHITOLEO 

!■  xmie  of  p«e  wtliaa  and  farij  ^li^ttixcA  fUkf  pt^ihke^ 
A>  a  iTtti""  far  neoimu  and  U-.ik  il>una,  <«  tetnnp 
af  ill  fciali,  li(  and  vna,  n  ■  trrui^  an  e^ioL 

lM>tefi»*.  It  win  WT  y— »«»■«  tor  H 
JOSBW  DIXON  CBDCSLE  CO.,  Jcmy  CJty.RX 


A  Remington 
Hammerless  Gun 


for  $25  Ni^' 


Guaranteed  for 
Powders 


Crmdm  K 

Midewiih  RcininK*on  W.>j'A  i-^rd  l«rrc!t  $25 

Craa«  K  C  D 

Mj^ie   wj'h   Djrr.a..-i.  t.ind.  jtvi   Ar'^a'it 

Kj..,.^       .       .       -       -        .    $55 

S«nd  (or  OtakiK  ontaininir  Cimplett  dtatrip- 
liun  of  cun»,  t2S  u>  S2'>;,  n.a.kd  frtc. 

Remin^on  Arms  Co. 

ILION.  N.  V, 


1^^gVER^TlsTMENTs"~oFc)UTI 


-T-'HlSuthewMontheSpoonnuitailongbeo,  I 
X  *i,„ng  for.  There  ii  no  finer  quit  thin 
•duiking,"  but  you  muit  hive  a  reUatle 
EunoryouwiUloKjrourbinii.  Our  SHOTGUNS 
S"«  Ihc  nllaN«  kind  and  arc  the  mo«t  popular  ' 
puns  no-  on  ihe  market.  They  are  bored  fo, 
NITRO  POWDER,  and  nade  in  both  fc««,^ 
and  haaaaiieM  modelt. 

Prlca  from  $7.50  to  SI2.00 

RIFLES  ftnd  PISTOLS 

STEVENS 

■"  'nj  wi  .,11  .hip  ili.enn,pri.M  p.iJ)on  iicdp'l ypriff 

I  FREE  1  *  ""  «  otT  Mw  Ct«oe-e.  I 

l^for  Shaoter..  oMM  to  My  tddiW  | 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

Box  seo 
Chlcopee  rails.  M&sa. 


SKootiivg  Jacket 

$3.00 

GUARANTEED  nil  wool,  MBmless,  elulic, 
eloae  fitting,  but  Bot  blading,  comfortable 
and  convenient.  Designed  espccUUf  for 
duck  Btaooters,  trap  shooters,  etc.,  but  init«ble  [or 
■11  outdoor  pntposea.  Unst  be  >eeD  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Hade  oDly  in  two  colors— dew]  grass  and 
Oxford  Cray, 

THE  H.  K.  KIFTE  CO.  523  Broadway,  N.Y. 


BAXTER  OUTFITS 


i'J  .SO   **>'  -  »-tMOT  aOUVINIlt  MAUBKR  llin.1 


GUNS 


JUST  IN.  10,000  Breech  Loaders. 

L''JlL.5''rt« 

lable  Breech 'tiai 


quick   buTers  at 
s.     SIHKlelluiiIe 

RLBea,  (i  je^     Send  k. 


H.  &  D.  POLSOM  ARMS  CO.,  314  BroMhny,  New  York 


AMEHICAN  BOAT  a»  NACHINECO. 

BnlUar*  of  lAmichca,  a«ll  BMts,  CaoM*  and  Flunn  Boat* 

Our  Sp*ci»hT 

Kiwd  DownCrrfb 

Clinker  Buih, - 

MiJta  per  ntntJtH  foot 
mttmiA.       ■ 

3517  South  Second  Str«el.  Sl  Louia.  No. 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


fcJ«J«J«,MJ«J4J«J«J«.J«J«JftJifcJ«iJ«J«.MJ«JC^ 


TENTS 

OF  ALL   KINDS   FOR 

CAMPERS  AND 
SPORTSMEN 


Ca.ixvp  Furniture 

fWTn 


II 


S.  Hemmenway  &  Soa 
SAIL  MAKERS 

Yiu:ht    &nd    Steam    L«aunch   Awnings 

A    S»aclaltT 

F1  A(l^  Yacht  Enslsns,  Union  Jacks,  Code 
1  a^i^M J  Slsnals-AU  Sizes  Kepi  in  StocL 

CANOE    SAILS 
54  &nd  53  South  StrMt  New  York  CHy  k^ 


TrTrwTriewTr»e*fT*Tr»rie*rir)r*r>r*r»r»r>ri 


Folding  Lavatory 


Mann  facta  rem  of  Vacht 
Plambing  SpccialKes 

134     Beekma^n     Street, 


Alfred  B. 
Sands  S,  Son 


Tocrwnuor 

Gtta  ftnd  Gftaollne 
*         AxitomoblUs,  etc. 

^      DoiwJT  ^.tirth-  -ilh  ALL  .brtiiv 

g     ind  ninnirif  baitcrics  »nd  Ihtir  con- 
r       alant  liiiulile  and  upciue  by  luing 

AVTO-SPARKER 

No  >H-no  <«iKh-no>.ntriM.     Can  bt  .ttjrhed  lo  laj 

MOTSINGEIL  DEVICE  MFG.  CO. 

12  MAIN  STREET      -       -      PENDLETON,  INDIANA 

mo  Bri»Ti  RdtoI,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  Yacht 
Needs  a  Whistle  j 


YoaptDbBbtrlciiewtliiilMfon.    The 

•■SVIt£  SIGNAL"  Whisde 

b  raat  (bt  diinE  for  Tii^t*.  nilboati  . 
frtm  any  part  Diihe  boat,  and  caa  be  ha<u 

Send  for  Circular 

BOWEN  MFG.  CO. 

Fort  Street.  Auburn.  N.Y. 


de  t 

a»l    It 


3^f        _^.  Up-to-date  mining  piper, 

■*  AOntnj  containing  ill  the  latest 

E^  nev8  rrom  famoDS  gold 

M^  vec  camps,  including  .  .  . 

THUNDER  MOUNTAIN 

U.  S.  Mining  Journal,  106  Fulton  St.,  NevYork 


"eKt I s'ementTof  OU T I g^^ 


i  Haynes-Apperson 


Beld  ii  AveriM 


a,»; 


SURREY  <^j^.  TONNEAU 


isificd  til]  ■  good  ride  invoKes  ptiysk 


ireful  thought  c 


(.loosly  ontstrippwl  by  . 


be  c«r.   ^t'i  only  advantage—-  Ifs  Freneh.'' 


h  ample' 


U  TO  iTTLB.    French  makers  faavc  abandoncl  Ihe 
they  only  paniallr  get  awav  from  the  Just  by  the  higher 

arrancemeDU  are  noi  improvi'd. 

TKI  HATns-AmUOK  fUSSXT  !■  therefore  in  the 

caratonccMrlish.  iliisILes*.  eatv  rtdlnic.  aue^sible.  o(  nn 
owniwoantomobiLcsforlhecsiof  one  of  the  average  1 
EODatractioa.    Iin't  ibai  woiib  lookmg  up  I    We  shall  be  { 

HAYNES-APPERSON  CO. 


Kokomo* 


'i     i 


E  R^T  1  SZM  E  N  T  S~dF  O  U  T  I  IgWI 


DARRACQ 

Automobiles 

Imported  Weekly,   Assuring   Litest  Styles   and   Immediate    Deliveiy 


^C|Ver^tisTmFnts~"oFc)_uxD 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


$3,00020  rorPhotogr 

There  are  several  mllUoat  of  oar  Photograpblc  Leaces  aad 
in  UM  Id  all  parts  of  the  vorld. 

They  are  said  to  be  the  best  made  anjrwhere. 

To  show  the  progreis  in  photography  our  tmpravemeata 
Lenses  and  Shutter*  have  made  possible,  we  have  place 
$3,000.00  in  the  bands  of  competent  fudges  to  be  awarded  toi 
photograph  a  made  with 

Bausch  &  Lomb 
Lenses  or  Shutters 

It  costs  nothing  to  enter  the  compedtloa  and  the  photo- 
graphs are  arranged  in  clasaes,  so  that  everyone  can  compete 
in  hia  own  apeclality.    Special  awarda  for  Kodaks,  Premo,  Poco  I 
and  other  hand  cameras  fined  with  our  Lenses  and  Shutters,  [ 
and    tor   prolesalonal   photo graphera.     Open  until  Janaary   I, 
1903,  to  pbotograpbers  in  all  countries. 

Special  booklet  of  classes,  awards  and  coadllions,  post-free, 

BAUSCH  <&  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO..  Rodiester.  N.  Y, 

NEW    YOJLK  CHICAGO 

LONDON,  31  AldErauabarr,  E.  C.  FIANKPOKT,  81  Kalanmm  PABtS,  21  Rm  Uboi 


J 


€Lf  it  Loof^iT  in  the     ^^  S 'r''," 
Ground  Ciaj-j  **"'""■''■" 


Cramer 
Isocromatic  Plates 


Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company    JT  !'??t  s^  ?S 


DON'T  EXPERIMENT  ™|;£ 

Tike  your  KODAK        /~^J  TT   ¥   CIVT 
FILMS  and  PLATES  to  V^LJJLLIji>l 

FOR 

DEVELOPING,  PRINTING  aiid  ENLARGING 


ETWTthlnc  (or  tliB  Cusor 

W.  C.  CULLEN.  ei  Wiinam  Street,  New  York 

Branch:    640  Madison  Avenue,  Near  59th  Street,   New  York 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTIl 


Kodak 

Simplicity 

and  KodaR  {flm  quality 
have  made  the  Kodak 
way  the  sure  way  in 
picture  taking. 

$5.00  to  $75.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

C.(-ArA"*"*'  Kaoh*«t*r,  N.  Y. 


E  B^T  1  S  EMENTS  OF  OUTI 


Light  weight  President  Suspenders,  narrow  web,  mercerized  cords,  French  gilt 
buckles,  for   gentlemen's  breeches,  having   the  comfort  of  the  ^  President " 
principle  and  a  little  more  style,  ^i.oo.  The  everyday  kind  and  youths'  sizes, 
50  cents.      Holiday  goods  in  gift  boxes  now  ready.     fn^'"U';«/™il'^: mUqut. ssc. 
THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO.,  Box   196  D,  SHIRLEY,  MASS. 

ANY    DEALER    OR    BY    MAIL.     POSTPAID. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Launches : 

DO  YOVR  BATTERIES 
MISS  FIRE? 


If  so,  why  don't  you  use  ihe 

Edison    Primary   Battery 

foriKnition  on  your  gasoline  launch,  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  having  your  battery  fail  while 
on  a  cruise,  as  is  often  the  case  when  a  battery 
of  inferior  construction  is  used.    The 

E^son    Primary  Battery 

can  be  used  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and 
■even  days  a  week  without  evermissing' fire  and 

!___  ^^  attention  whatever  unlil  the  charge 

;ly  exhausted.      Its  chief  points  are: 

A  law  Ufa 

Bu*  af  OfoatlM 

W*  lM*l  AetiM  la  lozlfu  ramta 

Tnedon  fr«nCheHlcal  tM*Mlti 

■ilh  llquid-tMlt 
Wiile(Qr"ftti 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


is  recognized  by  all 
Travelers  as  the 

Great  American 
Highway 

between  the  principal 


Its    Magnlflcent  Trains  Are    More    Home-like  than    t' 
Excellence,  Security,  Speed,  Comfort, 
Convenience  and 

SUPERIORITY  IN  "HI 


are  the  peculiar  cbaracterisi 
^  f  a  n  H  a  fA     T?  a  1 1  fnt 


NOVEMBER  FIRST 

DAILY    nRST   CLASS    LIMITED  TRAINS 
BETWEEN 

"CHICAGO  AND  LOS  ANGELES" 

San    FraoCTKo,    and  (he  priDcipal    Califiinua   tonriit    p<niiti   will    be    {Jaced 
in  lervice  b^  the 

ROCK  ISLAND  SYSTEM 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Theae  tnin*  will  be  excluaively  lirst-daM.  No  other  line  will  make  quicker 
time  to  CaUfbmia.     lowest   grade*.     No  high  altituda.     Direct  route    via 

THE    EL    PASO    SHORT    LINE 

Fmat  and  newett  trans- continental  trains.  Entire  equipment  will  be  of  the 
highest  type ;  Companment  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeper*.  Dming, 
Obaervation,  and  Bu^t-Iibrary  Cart,  with  Barber  and  Bath  ;  Bkctric 
lifted.      Reservationi  can  be  made  now  ;   apjdy  to 


lOMM  SEBASTIAN, 


Trifle 


RMk  talud  Syttm,  Chiwg.' 


To  the 

Gateways  of  Commerce 

Through  the 

Centers  of  Population 


adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  your 
jouniey,  without  iocreasiDg  its  ex- 
pense beyond  what  you  would  expect 
to  pay  for  the  "best,"  which  you  se- 
cure if  you  travel  by  the 

NET  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


Summer  Tours 

VIA 

TROY  LINE 

ttn  Lover  ilwn  if  Abt  Other  Boatt. 

Adirondack  Mountains,  Saratoga, 

Lake  Geotge,  Lake  Champimn, 

Green  Momtlains,  Montreal, 

And  Ail  PdIdis  North  >nd  Ei>r. 


sp«:i.i  Notice  sax-; 

SeireUltlii  Eibrbltfon   Ertt  ETCBisc 


STEAMERS 

"Saratoga**  and  "City  of  Troy" 

Lara  Vnt  Tenth  Smat  Dnllr  ■■ 


8  P.  ( 


cceptS 


Sunday  Steamers  Toach  at  Albany. 

R.  L.  HORNBY.  Gfin'l  Ticket  A«ent 

■W«rt  Teatt  Stnot  Pter,  Xnr  Tor* 
Stmdtor  UmI,  at  KBBtnamd  Kaluat  EitmnltmToan 


laVER^TlSEMENTS"^F  OUTI 


Feathers  and  Fins  are  Plentiful 

ALONG  THE  LINB  OP  THE 


ST.  LOUIS  & 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

RAILROAD  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  BinBinsham  R.  R. 


GRANDEST     HUNTING 
and  FISHING  RESORTS 

TO     BE     FOUND     ANYWHERE 

If  yott  contempltte  t  trip  to  the  forest  and  fields  of 
INDIAN  AND  OKLAHOMA  TERRITORIES,  or  s 
louroey  through  the  glorious  OZARK  COUNTRY, 
write  for  our  richly  Illustrated  descriptive  Ilterstnre,  of 
Isiterest  to  reel  sportsmra. 

F.  D.  RUSSELL,  G«n»l  Eattern  A^.,  38}  B  W.  N.  Y. 
A.  HILTON ,  Gcn'l  Pa«s.  Aat.  Saint  Louis,  Minoori 


*The  gjoves  were  God's  first  temples.*' 


SEPTEMBER 
IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


No  finer  place  in  September  can  be 
found  than  the  Adirondacks.  The  air 
is  cool  and  bracing,  the  fishing  fine, 
the  scenery  beautiful,  and  they  can  be 
reached  in  a  night  from  Boston,  New 
York  or  Niagara  Falls.  All  parts  of 
the  Adirondacks  are  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


•^ny  of  No,  20  of  the  "  Four-Track  ScrieSj" 

irondacks  and  How  to  Reach  TheitK"  will 

ee  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp  by  GeorBTe 

Is,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 

.R.,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


FIVE 

POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE 


Legvmg  the  center  of  the  city  fi-om 
which  you  start ;  reaching  the  center 
of  the  city  of  your  destination ;  over 
smooth  and  level  tracks ;  giving  rest 
and  comfort ;  riding  beside  running 
waters  most  of  the  way  ;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gateways 
of  commerce  ;  when  you  travel  by  the 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


A  copy  of  die  Illustnted   Catalosue  of  the 

Four-Track  Series '  *  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt 

of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  Geonre  H.  Daniels,  Genenl 

Passenflrer  A^ent.  New  Yt  rk  Central  &  Hudson 

River  Railroad,  Gnukl  Central  Station,  New  York. 


Why  not  Travel 
Comfortably? 


rr 


IBig  Four 

Buffet  Parior 
Caf^  and  Library 
and   Dining  Cars 


Are  operated  by  the  rail- 
way company  under  direc- 
tion of  competent  superin- 
tendent and  commissaries. 
Menu  is  just  as  good  as  at 
any  first-class  American  plan 
hotel  in  the  United  States. 

Wrtt€  for  folders. 

Warren  J,  Lpnch,     W.  P.  Ocpptf. 

GMi'lhMLfttlfikitisV        Aart.a«lP.4tJL 

CWCINNATI,  O. 


RRESPONOING 


WITH 


ADVERTISKKS 


P  L   E  A  S  K 


W   C    11  T   T   rt    w 


^%     .V    <v    a     «•    *^ 


EB^TISEMENTS  OF  O  U  T  I 


Is  delightful  in  September.  Reduced  rate  round-trip  Excursion 
Tickets  on  sale  daily.  Liberal  return  limits;  diveraity  of  routes; 
varied  scenery, 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Most  Luxurious  Train  in  the  World 

Leaves  Chicago  at  8.00  p.  m.  daily ;  less  than  three  days  en  route. 
Two  other  fast  trains  at  10.00  a.  m.  and   11.30  p.  m.,  daily, 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN,  UNION  PACIFIC 
AND  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS. 

THE  tCST  OF  EVERYTaiNC. 

Compartment  Can,  ObwrratlOD  Can.  Dldini  Can,  BuRet-Libruy  Can 

(with  barber  ud  bath);  eleclric  lifhted  throughout. 

ALL  AQCNTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA  THIS   ROUTE. 


Black  Bass 


"WHOPPERS"    ARE 
CAUGHT    EVERY     DAY 


■  thm  Beautiful  Delaware  River 

along  tbe  line  of  the 


THE 

BASS 

ARE 

BITIN' 
BULLY 


Picturesque  Erie   Railroad 


Fine  Black  Bass  Fishing  at  Deposit,  Hancock, 
Lordvjile,  Callicoon,  Cocbeclon,  Narrowsburg, 
Lackawaxen,    Shobola,     Port    JervJs,    Milford 


D.  W.  COOKC.  General  PaiKnger  Agnu,  NEW  YORK 


EP^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


"OfalliDventlonc.lhealptuibctBitdprtnt 
wHich  abTidge  diitance  bave  don*  moat  (o 


MAP  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


LINES 


A  system  of  ii,ia6  miles  of  railway 
in  the  populous  territory  east  of 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnili, 
furnishing  luxurious  and  rapid  trans- 
portation facilities  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Details  of  rates  and  trains  given  by 
any  New  York  Central  ticket  agent. 


VorVt>nlraL  &   lludKit  , 
CMC«lbulion.N«Vork. 


et  Rftarti." 


Iptota  pOBtare  lEUDP  bv 
River  ^lilruad,  tinnd 


NEW  CAFi: 

Dining  Car  Service 


St.  Leait.  MCanrar  City, 
Colorado.  \/iah  anJ 
Pacific  Cofut  Points 

Eleguit  Pnllmaa  Service  vii  OliaemClDD  Pir- 
lor  Cafe  CTBlng  Cara,  maals  a  la  cartt,  with  Electrie 
Lights  and  Fans.  

DOUBLE  DAILV  SERVICE 


B.  C.  TOWKSEnD,  G.  P.  and  T.  Aft.,  St  LOOlS 
Itew  T«l  Office,  US  BnwiwaT 


[iHOT  ELS  AND  IL  E  S  Q  R.^^^ 


*^Mj»C*CMM^»CM,>CM^ 


Hyron  Mot  Oprings 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
A  SANITARIUM  AND   RESORT 

Hie  new  hotel  la  the  flneBt  on  the  Cout.  E 
_rBIitlT  fnrttkbed  room:!  and  initas  with  privi 
mjnenl  baths.  All  modern  Improvements  I 
Himfoit  and  ssfetT' 


CAurouttA,  Los  Gai« 


HOTEL  EL   MONTE 

Under  New  Management 

Fire  smiiites  fmB  depot.    Table  BDaupsHed.    Ritei  |tA>  <o 
>iSA>  per  week. 

NOT  OPEN   FOR   BUSINESS 


CunODiu.  Uke  Cs.,  Uidlike 

Blue  Lakes  gsSl;"*^^-*'?^'-™-^ 


CujKmnA,  SoBona  Co..  While  SolphorSi 

White  Sulphur  Sprines  »™°^ 

■inBi  HE  located  at  the  foot  MTiTLiTr  MouddIii. 
lookiiv.SiBO  K 


lienilDn,  hmiEiH.  1 
CSldTlUi^UDllB 


t^^"i'r^^i 


fnaedlofi^seek;  ch;'drt4a  --  .^  .*■■■  ■- 
Sptmo.  Sun  kua.  ln*a  all  i^ai  imarji. 
Solidier  Sprircv- 

Congress  Springs  i't^lT^Tr 


Hottl  Beovenue  rt 

(■  CIcM  Lake      N'*  »- 


Uord  Dell  : 


CAuronn*, 

The   Garden   Ci 

«ith  ill  modern  applaDa 

A  cnn>  oi  well&ta^n^ 

InatmcBU  aad  manipulalioiii.  Keat  cun  lOtDtiiiallf  CUT 
A  quiet,  home-like  plan.  bcmllrDl  iceiirrT-  Ml.  Hamilton 
funoua  Lick  ObKrvatorr  in  pli '      ' 


;iiy   Sanitarium  '^'i^^^l 

I.    X-iaT-    All  lortn.  valar  Inatmarl. 

luoldal  aod  Fuidic  tleclrtcalaManiu*. 


Tin :  «H  Mock  It 
Her  ol  Ae  dt*.    Tm 


Tka    f^AircAHp    One  ol  tbe   wondera  of  the  wntld.     Ntw 

I  ne  oeysers  ™„a,™att,  N«ir  (iin.i.h«i.  R-m.. 

haid  fmuhed.     FinMUu  Qblc.     Hak  a  la  arte      Dairr  i>.<l 
Tfvetalile  vuden.     Ntw  tsih  houiea ;  eUctric  ltf*'i[  a"iinrtiip|f 

CAUPonia,  Laki  Co..  Hiddlflowa 

Anderson  Springs  ?2&°i?J^<^'°V'^^^^'^'^i 


Elk  Head  Lodge  S^.'^i;;:?,^'?^'!^^-'^?.^^':; 

Keaj.  Linn  and  kirvdrnl  atm^li     <i->"l  p-/.,«  ft£c«''.tfic  i&d  il^ 

THE  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

Board  ind  lodrrnc.  bMIf  i~1  p»:k  n^Biri    ri^-"  >*•<  ><'<f^ 

S.  L.  BlGEiX)T,  Manager, 

Harden,  RounCa.,  Cotofido 


Fenwick  Hall  r;*r,;'r'-"-^^^-^^-"'-''^:""^- 


Ocala  House  r."t':t.V"7 


Hotel    Puma  Oorda 

Of*    f,HAH//TTP,    HAS-WjC 


EB^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


Hotel  Magnolia 


ST.   AUGUSTINE,    FLA. 


Rs 


ETURNINQ  KuesM  will  And  many  impro 

ihut  hive  been  made  daritur  the  put    i 

r.      A  Urse  addition  has^ecD  con- 
structed adding  fifiy  raor*  rooms,  most  of  which    ■ 
havQ  a  boutherD  exposure,  □ew]>'  furnlsricd.  and    f 
nearly  all  are  coanected   with  private  bath*.    . 

transformwl^?ntoB  ballroom.       Kelly'a  OrcheatrL     ' 

,   will  play  twice  daily. 

I       .. olherlmprovementahavebecnmadelor 

3a,  making  an  eipeadituro  of  nearly  ' 
ring  the  past  elghtein  monlha.  The  »lan-  I 
e  MagDolIa  has  been  ralMed  to  equal  that    ' 


I  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  300  GUESTS   i 


[PALMER   &    MacDOWELL 

St.  Augustine,  Florida 


Floiiua,  Port  Tampa 
Th(>    Inn    Opcnallihcysu.   AccommDdatei isg,    Rita.l 
On  direct  roui*  to  Havan.  and  Key  We.1  vU  P.  &  O.  S.  S.  I 

J.H.MuiLiicK,  Maiu^er. 


FORT  MYERS   HOTEL 

F.  H.  AaaoTT,  Muuier 

Open  January   to  May 

Ij.m  per  Dii— Monih  or  Sea»n  Special 


Warn,  Oxford  Counir,  Romfon 

Hotel  Rumford  ^S*^*^' 

Climile  and  aalural  •unery,  uDiurpiw 


Maura,  Winto-  Hirbor 

Grindstone  Inn  ^.'"^o, 

ileeper  Icavei  Gmid  Ccninl  Depoi.  N 
iialday);)op.Di.    BooUcl.    EaNasTG 


aaodbarlHr.Eh 
DKWpicmreiqu^on  uecoaai.  anavreai  naval  atitioD.  Comnuvl 
inC  •lew  of  ocean,  harbor,  and  woodland.  Good  boilbc,  laOiis 
and  lUtiinc ;  folf,  Itimia,  etc.    Un.  C.  G.  FaAHOS,  Muafs. 

Hauachuuttv  WmIhitip,CanasePaifc 

Cottace  Park  Hotel  ^,™ 

oouncry  and  ■oabore  and  near  Boston  iho ^.    .  _ 

vilh  ila  vnt  ot  lawni.  hundndl  nt  rraiKl  old  tna.  roullalhinf, 
■oUliaki.    Yacht  club  two  mlrulr*^ walk Irom  hotel. ind ill tbc 
Summer  hotel  imuHmmti.      Seduded;    no  obtccIinDablt  It 
F^ny  tnini  daily.    Send  ft>r  booklet  cooGininf  j;  exquKU 


CotBR  Put. 


HASSACHtisBTTS,  PlTznouth 

HoKl  Pilgrim  S'i'.a'S 


Mn>  Bahfuiih,  While  MaunUuu,  Colehrotk 

Monadnock  House  f.'.'SSJ.HSl.';  .™S", 

atOactiDiiii  houie  pafectlr  appointed  :  ilcam  hdl,  tlVmic  IJckO, 
elecltk  belli ;  eicrllentcuuinr;  iint liverr attached.  TrwAkUi 
fi^pirweek.    Addreu  for  dfculira,  T.  G.  Rowah  S  Co.,rn)- 


The  Tampa  Bay  Hotel 

TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

Host  iDiurlously  appointed   hotel   In   Ibe 
South  ;  contains  every  proviaion  for  com- 


Caisine    and   Service    Unsurpassed 

Absolutely  fireproof;  park  Burraunding 
'e  hotel;  oiKhteen-hole  eolf  course  In  ei- 
"  eomjilote  hydro-thera- 


oiKh 
. ditloi 


DBder 


ibllsh 


e  method  employed  by 


Charcot  of  Paris. 
Pine  swimming  pool.  Laanchea  in  readi- 
ness to  convey  pfeaaure  partfKS. 

OPEN  JANUARY  I5th   TO  APRIL 

For  foil  inCormatiou,  address 
A.  E.  DICK,  Manaftr,  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Tanpi,  Fli. 


lr-?J 


ER^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


.^* 


jr 


s« 


Adirondack  House 


KbvTc 


Hoed  Aycfs 


a^ 


3f«wT 

The  Utoviaa 


31 


The  Nev  Kimdany  ^ 


Ob 


of  Lake  iitsorrz,  NY,  wU  rerM.-    rperr    —nl  Noiqsir' 
$6,00  to  ^n^ac  per  week.     I  ll^<ra  ted  btoc  k. 

JAS.  r.  CRAXDAI.U  IV 


Nc«Vaa.Gi 

Decraw*s  WUIow  Point  Hotel  S^T.:^:;^ 

Every  accomHKxfaaoo  for  ikrgc  dzz=«T  parties.    W .  C.  I^e&kaw  . 


New  Y(nuc,  Berkshire  HilK  Lefaanon  Spriacs 

Xhe    ^VrflfTinr#^    ^^™*  house.      Ample  shadr  frmards. 
inC    OyCainOrcS    plcaswt    r-tns,   verandas.  bu:hiwms, 
e,  chcrcft.  Shakers,  mineral  spri:ic  railnad  stativ^n 
of  a  mile.    Fine  ruads.  tnxit  nshizir.     Fresh  vereta> 

:  tnirtT.    Circman. 


bles.  milk,  _poultry.  and  csss> 
Kin  E.  S.  RoGKWEu, 


New  Youc,  Watkins 

XfiA  fZlfi^n  QrhflHtiAc  The  American  Nauheim.  A  health 
ine  Oien  OpnngS  nv^n  and h.n«l.f  the h^fcest class. 
The  moat  complete  mndem  bathing  establishment  in  America. 
Hrdrotherapr  and  electricity  in  all  forms ;  \-aluable  minenl  sprinirs. 
WelUtept  and  attractiTe  roll  links.  Illustrated  book  free.  William 
E.  Lbtfuccwkll,  President. 

New  Youc,  The  Adirondacks,  Westport,  I^ke  Champlain 

The  Westpon  Inn  SS^t^rriiSSS: liMirfilS: 


«n«f 


',  tennis,  irolf.    H.  P.  Smith,  Manager. 


Nbw  York,  The  Adinmdacks,  Lone  Lake 

T4f<yh  1^nr»fr  -A  completely  new  house,  modem  improve- 
*  **»"  *WIC^  ments,  \n  an  ideal  spot,  with  good  boating  and 
uhiiig.  The  pUoe  for  rest,  recreation  and  health ;  moderate  rates. 
Address  D.  L.  Cunkingham. 


New  York,  Cairo 

XtiA  r^/>1fltmKlan  Has  the  most  convenient  and  ftnest 
inC  VuiOlUniDian  location  in  the  Catskill,  two  milcsfrtim 
Cairo.  Ldige  shaded  grf>unds.  Every  amusement.  A  nelect  family 
feaort.  Special  rates  to  familie:i.  White  Sulphur  Water  SprinK^ 
and  new  bath  house.  New  York  Office,  34  Park  RotK.  Send  (or 
booklet.    H .  K .  Lyon  ,  Proprietor. 


Berkeley  Hotel 


Bostcc^  M^ss. 


I 


AdmiraNx  Sihs^hrJ  %ixJ 
Modtm  in  Eivry  IXttait 

EUROPEAN   AND 
AMERICAN  PUXNS 

X>HN  A.  SHERLOCK 


Mountain  Sprint  Hotel  i 

aU   <«eMk>cr 
pnewc. 


v«»jei»T,  rrs**« 


Echo  Uke  Hold ,' 


FXvVW'v^'V**  Vv  »  V"'  »     »»v  » '^'  ^>N     «    ^ 


^:\^-     .i\.\      >\ 


heaotihsl  walks    mk!  dnx*--*.   "  Ni*".i\»   h^\*N  x   ^*>xs   *»v   » ».s  » 
rfterence*.    D,  C.  Kilxx.  lVn^iw*v4 


Wann  Sorinss  •^'^ "^'^  **»"*'* '^'*  ***^ ^'*  >xv»>kN  ^i-* 


ViRcaxiA.  Bath  l\v.  Wam*  Nimv^>» 

Are  «K*w  %M^  »*  I      _ 

YlRUlSlA,  VllVUiU  B«MClk 

Princess  Anne  Hotel  ;;;^>^,!..r""v?'  r":  . 

fishing. cn^ss-countij  rKh<«,  K»thuvifi.  A«>i  »\v<>   \  •>»  »v  .»  '»  i  >  'v 
had.     the  buiMivj:  »s  »t»An«  h%>4i*Kl  am>1  cWxius  Ivk.vwsi ,  * »..»««w  \>  »^ 
service  ot  the  h\ch«»t  stAinUiNl. 

T.  P.  CiUKKN. 


Virgiivia  Hot  Springs 

a,ftiH)  Fm»I  Klf^vntUm  t>H  t'K««M|k«^k««  j^  (^t»«  H\ 

New  HomasteAd  iincl  Cottciat^n 

This  fine  brick  stnicl\irs  will  be  txiUv  ^^»m^U  Usl  *»»  »«u  >*«» >  « 

Hss4oon»«»mssiul  •xvintvali' UmK«  I  i'««»h  »<««>i»»  mii  u.,>  «iiK 
loiur  distaiu^  *ph\>u«  siul  i»««tUMi  «i>|N>ht|(muu  |ii%>ktii 
office  witl»  dinnt  N«w  Yoik  ^h* . 

MAONIKICKNT  BATH  Ut»\'SI'  *mlm..^«»»MtHI>v«.«Ui« 
known  for  rhr«mwit(«m,  ii«»*it,  olwiilh ,  *h»i  •*»  1  \  *«u»  n»»wbU  • 

FINE  (tOIK  MNkN  Slid  N«w  t*hih  IIim*«>  muIi  s.i«(.t*h 
Court,  Tounittitg  t^*<>iu«,\<il«',  vImh  IHuts  Ul>tia,  %\%  1m«u«« 
courts  ami  all  «>util«Hii  anuiiu'nivuu.    ihiht  aiKi 

ComiMjrlniml  r^r  (toiH  Nrwr  Yoik  )<««Mt*li«u  1  i»  W»  u  %n* 
Bn)4(iv«a>.  N«'Wr  York,  aimI  nltuva  Priiiik>  U.mU  l<t>tili<>it»l  •>>  «> 
cuniu'ctliMi  lliun  UmHiMluiul  tliw  iuuiito  ■ 

rUD  ITBIKT.  Maaifftr,   lot  f>rliif a,  Uik  Co., 


W  B  I  N 


COKKESrOMPIIfO 


WITH 


ADVIRTllftSt 


I   L  k  A  »  h 


M   h   N   I    I   II   M 


11   it 


EF^TISEMENTS  OF  OUTI 


Best  Work  of 
Best  Authors 


SEPTEMBER 

NUMBER 

NOW  ON    SALE 


THE 


jnART 


A  MACA 

ZINE 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 


^EVER,  in  the  history  of  magaadne-publishing,  has  there  been  recorded  such  a 
marvdous  success  as  that  achieved  by  THE  SMART  SET.  In  a  litde 
more  than  two  years  it  has  gamed  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  monthly 
periodicals  of  the  world;  its  subscription  list  and  its  monthly  sales  have 
increased  enormously  with  every  issue.  This  wonderful  achievement  has  not, 
however,  been  in  any  sense  sensational ;  it  has  been  a  steady,  sure,  and  healthy  growth, 
due  to  but  one  thing  — unrivaled  merit.  It  was  determined  at  the  outset  that  stories  should 
be  accepted  for  publication  in  THE  SMART  SET  simply  on  their  merits,  without  regard  to 
the  reputation  of  the  authors,  because  they  were  good  stories,  with  human  interest  and  real 
sentiment  or  humor;  that  the  verse  should  not  be  merely  ephemeral  and  used  only  to  fill 
empty  space  at  the  bottom  of  some  page,  but  vital  poetry,  or  lyrics  of  grace  and  charm ; 
that  no  illustrations  at  all  should  be  given  a  place,  since  it  was  believed  that  if  stories 
were  not  worth  reading  for  themselves,  they  were  not  worth  reading  at  all ;  that  each 
number  of  the  magazine  should  be  complete  in  itself — in  other  words,  that  no  continued 
stories  should  be  published  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  great  reading-public  wished  to  be  enter- 
tained, not  instructed.  To  this  end,  the  brightest  and  cleverest  known  writers  were 
sought,  and  many  new  ones  were  found.  The  result  of  such  methods  has  been  that  each 
issue  of  THE  SMART  SET  forms  a  unique  collection  of  stories,  poems,  essays,  and 
witticisms,  in  which  the  best  literary  art  is  joined  with  brilliancy  of  thought  and  true 
feeling.  The  most  distinguished  authors  the  world  over  have  contributed  and  will  con- 
tribute their  best  work.       Among  these  may  be  mentioned : 


Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis 
Baroness  von  Hutten 
Barry  Pain 
Bliss  Carman 
Caroline  Duer 
Carolyn  Wells 
Charles  Bittell  Loomis 
Charles  G.   D.   Roberts 
Charles  Stokes  Wayne 
Clement  Scott 
Clinton  Ross 
Clinton  ScoUard 
Countess   Loveau    dc 

Chavennc 
Countess  of  Warwick 
Douglas  Story 
Duchess  of  Somerset 
Dutfield  Osborne 
Eden  Phillpotts 
Edgar  Fawcctt 


Edgar  Saltus 
Edith  Sessions  Tupper 
Edith  M.  Thomas 
Edward  S.  Van  Sile 
Elizabeth  Duer 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
Ethel  Watts  Mumford 
Flora  Bigelow  Dodge 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman 
Frank  Lee  Benedict 
Frank  Roe  Bachelder 
Gelett  Burgess 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Gertrude  Lynch 
Gilbert  Parker 
Guy  Wetmore  Carryl 
Harriett  Prescott  SpofTord 
H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor 
Infanta  Eualie 
Jack  London 
John  B.  Tabb 


John  Regnault  Ellyson 
John  Vance  Cheney 
Josephine  Daskam 
Julian  Hawthorne 
Julien  Gordon  (Mrs.    Van 

Rensselaer  Cruger) 
Justus  Miles  Fonnan 
Kate  Jordan 
Kate  Masterson 
Kate  Trask 
Lady  Violet  GreviUe 
Lilian  BeU 
Lloyd  Osborne 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton 
Louise  Betts  Edwards 
Madison  Cawein 
Marquis  de  Castellane 
Martha  McCuUoch- 

Williams 
Marvin  Dana 
Maud  Stepney  Rawson 


Max  Pembeiton 
M.  £.  W.  Shenvood 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell 
Mrs.  Burton  Haniaon 
Mis.  Poulcney  Bigdow 
Mrs.   Schuyler  Crowninsfaidd 
Mrs.  Stephen  Crane 
Mrs.  William  Allen 
M.  Quad 
Onoco  Watasma 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 
Prince  Albert  of  Monaco 
Prince  Yladunir  Vaniatsky 
Reginald  de  Koven 
Richard  Le  GaUienne 
Richard  Mai«h 
R.  K.  Munkittrick 
Stephen  Fiske 
Theododa  Garrison 
Vance  Thompaon 
William  le  Queux 


THE  SMART  SET  is  for  sale  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.      If  you  cannot  obtain  it,  send  your  subtctiption 

direct  to  the  publishers.      Newsdeale;^  will  gladly  forward  subscriptions. 

S  ESS  PVBLISHING  CO..  452  Fifth  Ave..  New  York    'i^^S^tSF' 
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Whatever  You  Require 
of  a  Typewriter 


"THE  YOST" 

Meets  That  Requirement 

UNITED   TYPEWRITER   AND   SUPPLIES   CO. 

316    BROADTAY,    NEW    YORK 
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An    Old   Friend   With   a   New    Face 


TALES   FROM 
TOWN  TOPICS 

THE  most  successful  quarterly  magazine  ever  published,  circulated  and 
sold  everywhere  English  is  read,  will  b^n  its  twelfth  year  (No.  45) 
greatly  enlarged  and  in  the  form  of  regular  monthly  magazines.     It 
will  have  224  FULL  MAGAZINE  PAGES  of  text  matter— iiw^^  than 
double  the  reading  matter  of  any  other  magazine — ALL  OF  THE  BESTl 

See  Its  List  of  Contributors 


JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 
EDWARD  S.  VAN  ZILB 
MARK  LIVINGSTON 
LBNORE  POB 
LOUISE  WINTER 
DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY 
PERCIVAL  POLLARD 
CHARLES  STOKES  WAYNE 
ANNE  MACGREGOR 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  WHITLOCK 
BLANCHE  CERP 
BRUNSWICK  EARLINGTON 
J.  II.  TWELLS,  Jr. 


AMBLIE  RIVES 

JOHN  GILLIAT 

T.  a  De  LEON 

LYMAN  P.  GEORGE 

CHARLOTTE  BECKER 

KATE  MASTBRSON 

TOM  MASSON 

WM.  H.  SIVITBR 

CHAS.  FDC  NIRDLINGBR 

CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 

H.  L  HORTON 

THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

STEPHEN  FISKE 

PETER  MCARTHUR 


W.  J.  LAMPTON 
CAROLYN  WELLS 
TOM  P.  MORGAN 
J.  J.  O'CONNBLL 
CHARLES  P.  ROOPER 
CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNS 
MERIBAH  RBBt> 
BYRON  P.  STEPHENSON 
J.  ALEXANDER  PATTEN 
FRANCIS  LIVINGSTONE 
EDITH  CARRUTH 
ANITA  FITCH 
JOANNA  E.  WOOD 


It  will  make  its  quarterly  visits  to  its  readers,  bringing  a  veritable  iihrarj  of  fiction,  poetry 
and  wit.  A  full-length  novel,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  brilliant  short  stories,  sketches,  poems, 
witticisms,  etc.,  in  every  number. 

It  is  published  simultaneously  in  New  Tork  and  London ^  and  sold  by  all  news  and  book  dealers 
the  world  over,  any  of  whom  will  gladly  forward  your  annual  subscription. 

Next  issue.  No.  45  (the  first  under  the  new  form),  will  appear  SEPTEMBER  FIRST 
with  a  great  novel  by  JOANNA  E.  WOOD,  entitled  : 


Watch  for  it 


"Where  Waters  Beckon'' 


$2.00  A  YEAR 


50  CENTS  A  NUMBER 


Give  your  newsdealer  now  an  order  to  reserve  a  copy  for  you,  or  send  your  annual  subscription  to 

-'';//  Topics y  452  Fifth  Avenue ^  New  Tork 
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O  VTISO 


[American  Success    Series 


It  the  order  of  the  ifc  " 

A  rigid  t«[  of  every  pan  is  the  best  guinn- 
tee  of  ihe  whole  greic 

Success. 
The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 


b  PkibIci  Trpewriitr  Cbb^ 


The  SmitK  Premier  Typewriter  Co.. 


K.V:\nrA. 


E  B^T  1  SEM  E  N  T  S~0  F  O  U  T  I  W^ 


Columbia  Disc 
GraphopKone 


Type  AJ 


Made  in  Three  Styles  for  ^5,  *20,  *30 

AN  IDEAL  entertainer.  Just  the  thing  for  a  lawn  fete,  house 
■^*-  party  or  yachting  cruise.  Uses  FLAT,  INDESTRUCTIBLE 
records,  which  can  be  handled  without  danger  of  being  injured. 
Being  thin,  a  large  number  can 
be  packed  in  a  very  small  space, 
7  inch  records,  ^oc.  each ;  ^  per 
dozen.  lo  inch  records,  $i  each; 
$IO  per  dozen. 

We  are  furnishing  an  improved 
reproducer  for  use  on  cylindrical 
machines  which  greatly  increases 
the  volume  and  sweetness  of  tone 
of  any  record.  When  used  with 
the  High  Speed,  Moulded 
Records  the  effect  is  wonderfully  fine.  This  reproducer  is 
called  the  "D,"  and  its  price  is  $5.  NEW  HIGH  SPEED 
MOULDED  RECORDS,  50c.  each;  $5  per  dozen. 


a^r/rt  for  Catalogue  **  O'*  to 

ColumbiaL  PhoivograpK  Co. 

Pioneers  &nd  Leader*  in  the  TaJkIng  Machine  Art 

New  York  t     Wholesale  ind  Reliil,  93  Chambcn  St.;  Retail  only,  573  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicigo  :  gg  Wabah  Ave.  --..    .  ,,,  ^,.    ,,  Phibdelphii :    1609  Chettnst  St. 

Detroit  =  .38-^  Wocdw„d  Ave.  1"^°  \X^»^l^  It.De~  *-«"?•"•  =   '«"  F  St..  N.  W. 

Minngpolii!    13  Fourth  St.,  South  ™' "   "rTT-l    Vl;^^  St.   Louii !  709  Fine  St. 

^;»efl™»    -0  E.  Bald™.^  St.  ^I.^.JpZa'"  ^•^'"'■-    '»  Oxford  St.,  We« 

lis  Gary  St.  ^"^'^ '   *'S  P""  *''■  Berfio  :  65-A  Frie<likh«Ue 
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Ypsilanti 
VJnderwear 


TLT  AS  been  known  to  the 
trade  and  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  wearers  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Its  reputation 
for  being  the  best  in  Fit 
and  the  best  in  Quality  is 
the  result  of  years  of 
patient  study  and  pains- 
taking care  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers. 

In  an  economic  sense  it  is 
a  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

If  you  have  never  heard 
of  Ypsilanti  Underwear 
before,  it  may  be  well  for 
you  to  remember  this: 
Nearly  all  of  the  best 
dressers,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  wear  it; 
nearly  all  of  the  best  Fur- 
nishing Stores  and  Dry 
Goods  Stores  in  America 
sell  it. 

Send     for 
free  booklet. 

Hay  &  Todd 
Mlg.  Co.. 
YpsOanti,  Mich. 

NEW  VOBK  OFFICE: 
1  tmt  i  UtiM  S^,m. 

CRICAOO  OFFICE: 
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Herbert  Whyte— Real  Estate 

I  HAVE  received  a  number  of  choice  bargains  for  listing  during  the  month 
which  has  just  passed.  From  my  newly  listed  properties,  1  have  culled 
a  few  which  ought  to  interest  a  great  many  people.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  I  know  there  are  many  sportsmen  and  organizations  of  sportsmen  who 
are  looking  for  shooting  grounds  to  lease.  So  1  have  placed  before  than 
here  a  few  which  seem  inviting.  But  you  cannot  get  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  properties  without  writing  to  me.  I  have  two  young  men  who  are  here 
to  answer  such  inquiries.  These  paragraphs  are  only  little  pointers  to 
remind  you  of  the  Dusiness  I  am  doing.  Prices  are  very  low  in  most'cases 
— reasonable  in  all.     But  we  can  adjust  details  by  correspondence. 


>i'o»eiCy  in  Wetten  Worth  CarollaA» laa  atttlicAmti- 

fiU  and  picturesque  position,  rear  **  Gnnd-father  "  Mountain. 
The  tract  contairft  about  a,ooo  acres  and  no  better  shootinr 
preserves  could  be  found.  Game  of  many  kinds  to  be  had. 
Fine  streams  flowing  across  the  hnd^  and  througi)  the 
ravines,  in  mamy  of  which  Uiere  are  plenty  of  brook  and 
California  trout.  The  location  is  very  healthful,  and  the  waters 
contain  sulphur,  lithia,  and  iron :  n^any  freestone  springs.  The 
mountain  sides  and  coves  covered  with  spruce,  yellow  and  white 
Pme,  hickory,  white  oak,  red  oak,  chestnut  oak,  chestnut,  etc. 
The  timber  alone  would  more  than  realize  the  price  of  property. 
Tne  improvements  consist  of  a  well-built  house  about  loo  feet 
long-,  a  stories,  and  having  14  rooms.  Gold  vein  runs  over  s 
■niles  throuffh  the  property,  upon  which  a  shaft  was  sunk  several 
years  ago,  the  ore  showing  by  assay  good  values.  1,000  acres 
adjoining  this  tract  can  also  be  bought. 


-:-^.w  Saach  Sa  State  of  diftaahaat  MejdM.  ««.- 

sistingpf  X3s,ooo  acres.  05,000  acres  of  this  are  in  culnvation, 
RJ^widng  com,  vegetables,  berries,  plums,  sugar,  beets,  etc., 
*"*  balance  is  pasture  land  stocked  with  1,000  head  of  fwrses 
and  mules,  t.soo  goats  and  sheep.  2,500  hiad  of  cattle,  all  of 
>v«uch  are  to  be  sold  with  the  property.  Property  is  only  q  miles 
irom  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  and  can  be  bought  ataboigain. 

J^  iBlaaA  la  Lake  Buroa  ia  the  aelffliberlioed  ef 

j^'*'-2"pac  Island.  Area  about  i.ooo  acres,  aoo  of  which  are 
civared  and  under  cultivation.  Inland  would  make  good  club 
K rounds,  having  ample  npaor  fnrRoK  links,  iwlo  grounds,  tennis, 
f  i**^  *  more  beautiful  »iiol  for  a  summer  home  coula  not  be 
lound.  A  house  ami  out-building  in  good  repair  stand  on 
northern  shore  of  inland. 


ro?!i*hlS*i?»*"  Heleaa,  Moataaa.    A  haadiome  eltlit- 

-^^?? .    ''"""  Mtuaied  in  an  ideal  residential  neighbortiood 
aTaS^Ji     *''''^*'~""*^*'^P*^***'  Monuna.    Owner  will  sell 


f5di^fJJ2r?*K«a.,tke  eait^ihore  of  Otaero  lake  abont 

age  and  iSSii^*^  ^""«*  °*  Cooperslown.    Urge  shore  front- 
Sme  or  iii^ll*'''\£*,^,»[»«  ^o,>  »^*<i'    Ideal  spot  for  a  dimmer 
"^sort.    ^^  ill  be  sold  at  a  very  low  figure. 


Proaeilj  m  tke  diare  ef  a  lake  la  Sanex  Ceiat7» 

N.  J.,  about  6  miles  from  Newton.  Lake  about  a  mile  tong; 
depth  of  water,  18  to  aa  feet.  The  improvements  are  a  two^tory 
fnune  houses,  3a  feet  long,  with  one  pavilion  24  feet  locg.  aodfe 
feet  of  porch  tunning  nearly  around  the  house :  a  gocd  ban, 
with  stabling  for  horses,  and  shelter  for  carriages  and  wacons ;  ice 
bouse,  summer  house,  etc ;  well  with  force  pump.  Grounds, 
about  14  acres,  heavily  timbered  with  virgin  forest  of  r  ard  woods. 
Roads,  for  miles  around,  are  of  slate.  The  lake  is  full  ci  bass, 
pickerel,  perch,  etc.,  afiordixig  excellent  fisfairg.  Dehsme 
Water  Gap,  as  miles  away,  can  be  aeen  from  elevatioo.  An  ideal 
phce  to  spend  the  sommer,  and  a  priie  for  a  sportsman  at  any 
time.    Reasonable  tenns. 

A  liTfe  i[9mb  fi^eaei'fe  wltkiii  twelve  keaxs  ef  Wtw 

York  Ci^r*  well  stocked  with  deer,  bear,  and  smaller  game. 
Three  lakes,  one  5  by  8  miles  in  nze,  aboondiiqr  with  fish; 
wild  fowl  are  very  numerous.  The  entve  tract  is  divided  into 
timberland  (cypress  and  red  oedar  trees,  so  to  tihc  acre),  fine 
l^azing  land,  and  virgin  arable  soil,  besides  the  game  preserve— 
m  all  about  90,000  acres.  Either  the  timber  or  the  araUe  land 
could  be  made  to  yield  a  profit  over  the  expense  oi  tnaintaiBmg 
the  preserve.  An  ideal  tract  for  a  spcrtsmen's  dub.  The  pike 
is  reasonable. 

tarce  ateck  aad  dalnr  turn  la  tke  aelfklMfkeed  ef 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  About  as  acres  of  it  are  timber,  about 
cb  acres  pasture,  and  about  xys  acres  cr  more  of  anble  land. 
The  farm  produces  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  pofistocs.  etc.,  and 
has  a  stream  of  sufficient  power  to  run  a  grist  mill.  Ten*roon 
house  and  wing  supplied  with  running  water,  and  a  large  bam 
having  room  for  sohead  of  cattle,  and  150  tons  of  hay. 

Maweiea  ea  Hadaoa  RlTcr » near  Cltj  e(  Alkaaji  wlti 

about  00  acres  surrounding  it.  Three  tenement  boascS| 
stable,  and  carriage  house.  The  house  is  buOt  of  brick  and 
stone,  with  fine  verandas,  and  contains  14  bedrooms  and 
over  30  rooms  in  all.  Magnificent  trees  upon  place,  also 
grape  vines,  frait  trees,  garden,  etc.  Trustee  wishes  to  lettk 
up  estate. 


Leaae  ef  kaatinr  aad  fUkiar  xiffkti  otmriag  t 

aoo4icre  tract  of  timber  hnd  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.   Inct 
well  covered  with  lakes ;  big  game  abound. 

Bantlar  aad  flalilar  areaexre  la  tke  Seatk  wltUa 

easy  reach  of  railroad,     well  stocked  with  game  and  has  pkotr 
of  streams.    Also  tract  for  cultivation  of  aontbem  prodncts. 


A  Word  to  Property  Owners 

I  have  exceptional  means  and  methods  of  selling  property.     I  charge  yoti  NO  FEE  for 
^^^'      The  usual  commission  if  I  sell  or  rent.     Write  for  panicukrs. 

rbert   Whyte   of  Outing 

239  Fifth  At)enu9,  ffetv  VorK.  Chy 
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TKe  Hoti  Faduoiuble  Perfume 

Von  will  not  find  it  in  every  store. 
It  tsnotu^ed  by  everybody. 
Sold  at  the  best  stores  only. 
Us«d  by  refined  people  only. 
EAU    DE    COLOGNE 

3^**"  iHV"  JT"** 


IQoseB  Altsamin  laj* : 
There  b  HmMttafaiK  rwcinaduK  abool  nacno 
ColocBc.    li  li  eeruliiij  the  ni~t  dcllcloM 
toMM  1    II  iBvisonl.*  iind  rdrohes. 
INSIST  <m  Ml  Colojno  uid  TAKB  SO  OTHKR. 
Import  oBm,  1-3  Ann  Slrtet.  Knr  Tott. 


J 


Tennis   Rackets 

and  Golf  Clubs 


Careftilly  Selected       Perfectly  Balanced 
Finely  Finished      The  Latest  Mode's 

V.  S.  JgfMts  Mart  SumUrJ  Jlmmt- 
mum  C/»ii  —  ImftrltJ,  MifJ  it  SIf. 
H'^ltrr  y.  Trarl. 

Complete  lines  of  TENNIS  d«i  GOLF  Supplies 


THE     BRIDGEPORT    GUN 
IMPLEMENT      COMPANY 

<II-3IT     BROADWAY.     HEW    VOR" 


ER^Tl  SEME  NTS  OF  OUTIl 


NEW  ENGLAND  WATCHES 

Laditts'  B«lt  Chatelaine  Watchee,  Sterling  Sliver,   French   Gray  Finish 

THE  LATE5T  OUT  SOU)  BY  AU.  JEWELERS 


^E  m»ke  watdha  (br  womtn,  all  «^  anil  titct,  open  fice  ■ 
wairba  in  ill  coloring!  ind  designs.       Ouf  gun  metal  »i 
The  "Blue  Book,-  the  "Belt  Witth  Book"  and  the  " 
The  "Red  Book"  gi™  an  idea  of  oui  Unc  of  men 'a  waichof  NEW  TOBK. 

S6*  New  England  Watch  Company    ^a"n?wncisco. 


PICTURESQUE 

SUMMER 
COTTAGES 


^Do  You  Want  To  Build  One? 

»  MIMKEB  COTTAGES,  V»I.  a  rne»l.    Dfsiin" 
TTAGES.  SuburbaiiHomfj.nr»tdilion,™n. 


.  HOLMAN.  Architect 

am  Streetf  FUiadeltfUa.  Pa. 


WOLVERINE"  Sf'M<^i"« 

Gaaoline  Narioe 
Engines  I^AIJ, 

AbtohiulT  Relabk   , 


L>i>Dt-h«  fkom  18  lo  76  Trrt  In  l>BS«k 
Wnit  (or  DcKrirdie  C>ak«iu  (o 

WDLTERmB  MOTOR  WORKS,  lS4Soaill  Front  SU 


GRAND  BAPIDS.  UICK. 


YOU  will  find  a  bit 
■*■  of  very  interesting 
wisdom  on  pages  14 
and    15    of  this  issue. 
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on  Aqua        ^g> 
Creedmoors 


^upmqu^ 


terproof  uppers  and  soles  arc  buill  for  the  comfort  and  beaMt 
tsmen,  and  all  others  «ho  need  boots  to  stand  hard  and  wet 
3Tder  from  dealers  or 

Strong  &  Garfield  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

i  of 
AQUJ 
e  she 


EB^TISEMENTS 


IF 


You  own  Bt  sail  boat. 

You  Intend  to  own  one. 

Vou  are  renting  one. 

You  are   going   cruising  with    Bl  friend. 

You  are  interested  at  all  In  sailing. 


Then  Read 


Boat  Sailing 

In  Fair  Weather  and  Foul 

By  Capt.  a.  J.  Kenealy 

Than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority 

Captain  Kenealy  has  been  a  devoted 
son  of  Neptune  ever  since  he  was  high 
enough  to  look  over  the  gunwale  of  a 
skiff,  and,  in  this  book,  he  lays  down 
the  laws  of  boat-lore  and  navigation  in 
a  way  which,  as  he  says,  smooths  out  the 
rough  seas  for  the  learner. 

NOW  IN  ITS  FIFTH  EDITION  -  COVERS  EVERi 
DETAIL  OF  THE  SUBJECT 


^ 
^ 
^ 


M 


SOME  OF  THE 

POINTS 

DISCUSSED 


'  Choice  of  a  Boat  ;  Combinarion  Rowing  and  Sailing  Craft; 
\  Rigging  and  Sails  ;  Hints  and  Recipes  j  Rules  of  ihe  Road  ; 
'  the  Compass,  Charts,  Weather  Wrinkles  ;  Laying  up  for  the 
J  Winter  ;  Fitting  Out  for  a  Cruise,  and  a  Handy  Dictionary 
of  Nautical  Tenni. 


The  Book  has  182  Pages  and  is  Fully  Illustrated 

Bound  in  limp  buckram,  50  centSJ  '">  cloth,  $1.00.     Either  book  t> 

postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

1^  Outing  P\iblishin/(  Co.,  New  York 
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Dreainwold,TKomMW.'uw8oiv.Scit\iate»Mass. 


IN    THE    STUD. 

HORSES 

d  producer  ol  "The  Ben " IrattiiiK  hone.     , 
" lid  bu  optioB  lo  bur  leal  il  OBe  ». 

ol  "The  Bex"  tnniiic  hone.     1 


:  Elvfas. 


nbcHcTe 


[|  wilh  Po» 


opikm  to  puirluie  >t  one  tear  old  «l  f»o.      Bnnni  itttlioik  l.UbC 
n,it.jKhudii  Oakland  Bum;  Ke^mion. 

Barn,  fit  to  be  in  DiwnwDld'*  Rnd.     Fee,  fsj.     Bar  ■lalli>D, 
ui.  iriH  baiHli  1  Barso  Wilkei ;  Jma. 

,(ij.    Bay  HalUon,  4  ran,  djM 


Aux  tl  the  beithackBer  Bunto'5'loiiciui'  JCedCkwd  i^lbe'thVii 

of  a  Ined  aT^orUtMibmrtarnitt  honei.      Bidwd  nail' 

it.lX  haada  1  Kii* t  Am  brKed  Cloud. 
Warlna  BauU,  Aa  beat  dbU  bone  in  Ibe  mrld.     A  lii 

of  approTcd  Bam.      Fee.  ixn.     Bxown  iblhon,  g  vein 

Bomiie  Wilkea  ;  Nellie  Cram. 
91trlm  LMX|0v  a  marrtloiulr  bcantifu]  ndniiture  hoTK. 

nmcba  of  nipTuni  Bant,    Fee.fio.    Cheitnul  >a]liDD, «  yea 

JERSEYS 

Cfauppkn  of  □tamploiu, 
IVWtM  ChUUlM  FLTne  VU.    Fee,)>o° 


BULLDOGS 

aIban.oatof  Bit o' Lock:  Ian,  a Tcan aid : 
.nd  and  Auerici.    Fee,  fcs-    filtcbei  u  be 

il  Biillice:  brindlci  win- 


Aleik ;  brfndle,  i 


mil  Willluta  Kn 
m  Bcaotr :  red  brindle, 


oILadrtmlthReUeTed;  brindle, 


jreutold.    Fee,  ^j. 


6ln_ 


AHBUCAl  BIZD 

b,  br  Ch.  iTcl  Runic,  out  of  Ch.  Gloivood 


BLENHEIMS 


Ltrt  Tm  Wit,  br  Kini  of  ihc  Faiter,  out «[  Lidr :  onnfe 
andiilute,4Tanold;  wiuueiAinerica.    F«,l>s.  l<ilcbu 

UnilX*ll«,  brCh.  Rolb.oulof  Ram«iteR«e:redand 
whltoreanoldi  winnerAnieria.  Kce,  »;.  Uitcheilo 
be  appntved. 

RUBIES 

AVXUCAXBXZS 
Ch.  laktM  Aiitttcnt,,  br  The  PatuD,  DDt  of  Pet  ;red.  I 

Ln*  K«nl*>  br  Glm'i  Duke  of  Harlboniich,  out  of 
Dueheu  ol  Marlbonuffa;  nibv  red,  4  nin  old'.  MinncJ 
Amenca.    Fee,  t^s.    Bitcbci  to  be  xyprvftd. 

PRINCE   CHARLES 

nmxTBO 


L«r<  Tm  Vm,  br  Kinioiihe  Fancr,  ouiol  Udr;  U 


FARMS   AND    BUILDINGS 

4aaacRB,»oDf  KTau.  Du  Iha  louth  ibofe  of  Miischotem       Steel  traaed  Ridh«  Acadenv. 
t«T.    jkLlpiiie.dniM^allpiped  lor*ate[:ai:  Ikhledbr   ,    Cc~  ■■ ■■  "-' '— '■ 


ekecoidtr.  with : 
iUH-olUe  tnck,  «.»,  ..»>  ....  ....<.,« 

hotaea.   CcDIei.  »4cre  polo  field,  all 

Tiotrini  Stable.  Mject  low.  i<a> hanea. 

Breod  Man  Sable,  rto  feet  lonil  ■)  mma. 
Brnod  Man  Stable.  i4i>  feet  lone,  i<  matea. 
Sunioa  StaUe.  aoo  feel  loDC.  10  naltiaiu. 
FoaUDC  SlaUe.  go  feet  lone,  t  uarea. 
Hoapftal,  «afeclMi«.  A  bonce. 
F*IB  Hone  Slable.  x»  (eet  kxic.  u  horaee. 


Dali7.H 

Kecinel,  ifo  lecl  1««,  aeo  dun. 
KenDerT,  noleet  loi«,  aa>  abov  btrdi. 
UtllilT  Heenerr.  l.DooWdi. 
Main  FannbooK,  tooleei  loev, 
Dieannnld  Hall  no  le«  iu^. 

All  bidldlrn  uiifonB,  nmbrel-rixifeiL  ahinvlfd  41 
■heathcd CuUc,  UihndbrelecDicitT.lKaKd  In  ho 

Alfiull)  on  bno  BBtfonn  Id  qnalltr.  boa  or  ilindici,  1 
noon,  arid  rutteml  dnhiaca- 

Full  Hre  hwh-pnaioR  nteraorice,  cfwlDe.  hook  and 
and  u  dAlcd  Dcn. 


EP^TI  SEME  NTS  OF  OUT  I 


PING-PONG 

<REr.lSTF.HEI>     TRUIE-UIRK)  , 

SOLE       MAKERS 

PARKER  BROTHERS  (Inc.) 

SALEM,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A.  (FOR  AMERICA) 

CAUTION 


The  Genuine  and 
Famous  Game  always 
bears  the  trade-mark 
name  PING-PONG 
upon  the  box  and  upon 
each  racket,  and  con- 
tains the  copyrighted 
Laws  of  Ping-Pomc. 

The  cnormou*  success  of 
our  famous  gime  has  induced 
noTiirous  im'nutkm,  under 
various  titles.  When  pur- 
chasing look  for  the  words 
PING-PONG.  Only  the 
genuine  can  bear  this  copy- 
righted nunc. 


FROM  $1.50 
TO    $50 


The  Windsor  De  Luxe  Set.    Price  $8.00 
REFUSE    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS 

PING-PONG   SETS 

Send  (or  Illustrated  List  of  all  Ping-Pong  tnade-40  styles 

Match  Ping-Pong  Balls  IS;iS"i;,-;L"pifX 

To  urn  amenta  of  England,  and  all  Urge  tournaments  in  this  country. 
They  arc  the  most  perfect  ball  that  can  be  made.  Every  MATCH 
PING-PONG  is  gauged  to  size  and  weighed.  They  are  strong  and 
light  and  sensitive  to  the  "cut,"     By  mail,  Ji.oo  per  dozen, 

.-/('ff(V  rmiiafionj.      Sre  ih.it  the  baU  is  marktd  m  abovf. 

PING-PONG  BALLS.  This  ball  is  of  special  material,  strong  and  light.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  this  fact,  as  most  imported  balls  are  too  hcavv,  and  are  not  adaptable  to  fine  playing. 
Marked  Ping-Pong,  6o  cents  per  dozen  j   Common  Celluloid  Balls,  40  cents  per  dozen. 

PARKER  BROTHERS  (Inc.),  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Sole  Makers  of  Ping-Pong 

(SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD) 


